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BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. 

lives in generalf and parHeulaHy of 
htmda : with a wSrdby the by of CoUey Cibber 
nd dhert, 

T is a trite but true observation, that 
impies work more forcibly on the mind 
II precepts : and if this b>e just in what 
3lious and blameable, it is more strongly 
ii what is amiable and praiseworthy. 
Tt emulation most effectually operates 
>n us, and inspires our imitation in an 
fsistible manner. A good man therc- 
i 18 a standing lesson to all his acquaint- 
e, and of far greater use in that narrow 
de than a good book. 
Bit, as it often happens, that the best 
nire but little known, and consequent- 
cainot extend the usefulness oi tlieir 
im|les a great way ; the writer may be 
led ti aid to spread their history farther, 

I to iresent the amiable pictures to those 
o have not the happiness of knowing 
* orighals; and so, oy communicating 
:h valinble patterns to the world, he 
y perhips do a more extensive service 
mankinl, tlian the person whose hfe ori- 
iBlly afforded tlie pattern. 

II this Icht I have always regarded 
se bio^rarphers who have recorded the 
ions of great and worthy persons of 
h sexes. Vot to mention those ancient 
tere which of late days are little read, 
ng written '.n obsolete, and, as they are 
lerallv thought, unintelligible lanmia- 
, sucb as Plntarch, Nepos, and others 
ich I heard of in my youth ; our o^vn 
Ullage affords many of excellent use and 
xuction, finely calculated to sow the 
is of virtue hi youth, and very easy to 
comprehended by persons of mo<le*rate 
acity. Such as tlie history of John the 
at, who, by his brave and heroic ac- 
is against men of large and athletic 
ies, obtained the glorious appellation of 
Giant-killer ; that of an earl of War- 
k, whose Christian name was Guy ; 

lives of Argalus and Parthenia ; and 
ve all, the historv of those seven wor- 
9 



thy personages, the Champions of Chris- 
tendom. In all these delight is mixed with 
instruction, and tlie reader is almost as 
much improved as entertained. 

But I pass by these and many others, to 
mention two books lately published, which 
represent an admirable pattern of the amia- 
ble in either sex. The former of these, 
which deals in male virtue, was written by 
the great person himself, who lived the 
life ne hath recorded, and is by many 
thought to have lived such a life only in 
order to write it. The other is commu- 
nicated to us by an historian who borrows 
his lights, as the common method is, from 
authentic papers and records. The read- 
er^ I believe, already conjectures I mean 
the lives of Mr. Colley Ciboer, and of Mrs. 
Pamela Andrews. l)ow artfully doth the 
former, by insinuating that he escaped be- 
ing promoted to the highest stations in 
chureh and state, teach us a contempt of 
worldly grandeur ! how strongly doth he 
inculcate an absolute submission to our 
superiors! Lastly, how completely doth he 
arm us against so uneasy, so wretched a 
passion as the fear of shame! how clearly 
doth he expose the emptiness and vanity 
of tiiat phantom, reputation! 

What the female readers are taught by 
the memoirs of Mrs. Andrews, is so well 
set forth in the excellent essays or letters 
prefixed to tlie second and subseauent edi- 
tions of tliat work, that it would oe here a 
needless repetition. The authentic histo- 
ry with which I now present the public, 
is an instance of the great good that book 
is likely to do, and of the prevalence of 
example which I have just observed : 
since it will appear that it was by keeping 
the excellent pattern of his sister's virtues 
before his eyes, that Mr. Joseph Andrews 
was chiefly enabled to preserve his purity 
in the midst of such great temptations. 1 
shall only add, that mis character of male 
chastity, though doubtless as desirable and 
becoming in one part of the human spe- 
cies as in the other, is almost the only 

K 
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virUe which the great Apolonrt hath Dot 
given bimaelf for the nu m givimg the 
example to hi« reader*. 



CHAPTER n. 

Of JWr. .n»^ .IiHlmgi, jU> tMt, paraMr. <^<<- 
crioK, md rn^ mJoBmailfi iriU ■ imH or 
hMcmttinnf Mictiton. 

Ma. Joseph Andiewa, the hero of our 
eiuniing hiilory, wu esteemed to be the 
only (on of Gafler and Gammer Andrews, 
and brother to the illuatrioua Pamela, 
whose virtue is at present bo famous. An 
to hu antieBtors, we have searched wi;li 
great diligence, but littJe success; beitii: 
unable to trace them farther than his great 
grandfather, who, as an elderly person in 
the pariah remembers to hare heard his 
father say, was an excellent cudgel-play- 
er. Whether he had any ancestors be- 
fore this, we must leave it to the opinion 
of our curious reader, finding noihmg of 
■uflicient certainty to rely on. However, 
we cannot omit inserting an epitaph which 
an ingenioua friend of ours hath commu- 
nicated; 

SUj, tnTeller, for aidcraeilh thii paw 

When the lul ity'i frtu nn ihill (did the (kits, 
Then he thftll from hit lomb got up ud riia- 
Be uerrj while thou cuau tor lunly thou 
flbill •hortly be u nil u l« ii sow. 

The words are almost out of the stone wit] i 
■ntiqyity. But it ia needleaa to obser^'e 
that Andrew here is wrote without an a, 
and is, besides, a christian name. My 
fliend moreover conjectures this to have 
been the founder of that sect of laiwhin^ 
philcNophers, since called Merry-Anifiewa. 
To waive therefore a circumstance, 
which, thoueh mentioned in conformity to 
the exact rules of biography, is not great- 
ly material, I proceed to tnings ofmorc 
consequence. Indeed, it is sufHciently cer- 
tain, tJiat he had as many ancestors as thi; 
best man living ; and perhaps, if we look 
five ur sis hunted yeais backwards, might 
be related to some persoos of very ^nt 
tifpsre at present, whose ancestors within 
luir the last century are buried in as grent 
obscurity. But suppose, for argument'^ 
nke, we should admit, that he had no au- 



to the modem phrase, out ofa dimg-hill, ni> 
Oie Athenians pretended they themselvt-s 
did from the earth, would not this autoko- 
* pros* have been justly entitled to ail thi: 
praisearisingfromhisownvirtues? WouU 
ft not be hara, that a man who hath no an- 
ceaton, shotildtlicrefore be rendered incapa- 

*/« Safliik, ■jiraif fron t duaif 1^ 



Ue of acquiring honour; wbenweaec 
who have no \-irtue8, enjoying the 1 
of their fore&thers.' Alten yeaiso 
which time his education was advai 
writing and reading,) he was bound 
itfentice, according to the statute, 
Thomas Booby, an uncle of Mr. fi 
by the father's' side. Sir Thomas 1 
then an estate in his own hands, the 
Andrews was at first employed in \ 
the country they call keeping birds 
office was to perform the part ll 
cienlB assigned to the god Priapus, 
deilv the modems call by tlie at 
Jact o'Lent ; but his voice being 
tremely musical, that it rather allui 
birds than terrified them, he wa 
transplanted from the fields into th 
kennel, where he was placed und 
huntsman, and made what sportsme 
whipper-in. For this place likewi 
sweetness of liis voice disquaJifiei 
the dogs preferring the melody of hi 
ing to all the alluring notes of the 
man ; who soon became so inceosei 
that he desired Sir Thomas to p 
otherwise for him ; and constant 
every fault the dogs were at to the a 
of the poor boy, who was now transf 
'~ the stable. Here he si 

fth and 

itantly n 

vicious horses to water, witli an tiitri 
which surprised every one. While 
in this station he rode several races 
Thomas, and this with such experim 
success that the neighbouring gecl 
frequently solicited Die knight to ] 
little Joey (for so he was called]* t 
their matches. The best gametlci 
fore they laid their money, alwa.^s i 
ed wliich horee little Joey was tc'ridi 
the beta were rather proportioned i 
rider than by the horse himself; esp 
after he had scornfully refused a coi 
able bribe to play booty on such i 
eaaion. This extremely reiatd his e 
ter.and so pleased the Lady Booby, tl' 
desired to have him, (being now i 
" ^ - ' fo 

attend on his lady, to go on errands, 
beliind her chair, wait at her tea-tab! 
carry her prayer-book to church ; at 
place his voice gave him an opportu 
distinguishing himself by singing pi 
he behaved iSiewise in every other r 
so well at divine service, that it i 
mended him to the notice of Mr. Ab 
Adams, the curate; who took an 
tunitv one day, as he was driuking 
of ale in Sir Thomas's kitchen, to i 
young man several questions cone 
religion ; with his answers to wh 
was wonJerfiiliy pleased. 
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CHAPTER nX. 

CfMr. MrakoM Jidmu the euntfe, Jtfrf . Si^dop 
ihi ekambermaidf and tHhtra, 

Mk« Abraham Adams was an excellent 
scholar. He was a perfect master of the 
Greek and Latin languages ; to which he 
added a great share of knowledge in the 
oriental tongues; and could read and 
translate French, Italian, and Spanish. 
He had applied many years to the most 
severe study, and had treasured up a fund 
of learning rarely to be met with in an 
university. He was, besides, a man of 
euod sense, good parts, and good nature ; 
but was at the same time as entirely igno- 
rant of the ways of this world as an infant 
i'ust entered into it could possibly be. As 
le had never any intention to deceive, so 
he never suspected such a design in others. 
He was generous, friendly, and brave, to 
an excess ; but simplicity was his charac- 
teristic : he did, no more than Mr. Colley 
Gibber, apprehend any such passions as 
malice and envy to exist in mankind; 
which was indeed less remarkable in a 
country parson, than in a gentleman who 
hath passed his life behind the scenes, — ^a 
place which hath been seldom thought the 
school of innocence, and where a very little 
observation would have convinced the 
great Apologist that those passions have a 
real existence in the human mind. 

His virtue, and his other qualifications, 
as they rendered him equal to his ofBce, 
so they made him an agreeable and valua- 
ble companion, and had so much endeared 
and well recoomiended him to a bishop, 
that at the age of fif\y he was provided 
with a handsome income of twenty-three 
pounds a-year ; which, however, he could 
not make any great figure with, because 
be lived in a dear country, and was a little 
encumbered with a wife and six children. 
It was this gentleman who having, as I 
have said, observed the singular devotion 
of young Andrews, had found means to 
question him concerning several particu- 
lars ; as, how many books there were in 
the New Testament ? which were they ? 
how many chapters they contained? and 
tuch like ; to all which, Mr. Adams pri- 
vntelv said, he answered much better than 
Sir iThomas, or two other neighbouring 
justices of the peace, could probably have 
done. 

Mr. Adams was wonderfully solicitous 

to know at what time, and by what op- 

Txirtunity, the youth became ac<}uainted 

with these matters : Joey told hun, that 

he had very early learnt to read and write 

hy the goodness of his father, who, though 

he had not interest enough to get him into 

t charity school, because a cousin of his 

Other's landlord did not vote on the right 



side for a churchwarden in a borough 
town, yet had been himself at the expense 
of sixpence a week for his learning. He 
told him, likewise, that ever since he was 
in Sir Thomas's family, he had employed 
all his hours of leisure in reading good 
books; that he had read the Bible, the 
Whole Duty of Man, and Thomas k 
Kempis^ and that as oden as he could, 
without being perceived, he had studied a 
great book which lay open in tlie hall win- 
dow, where he had read, 'as how the 
devil carried away half a church in ser- 
mon-time, without hurting one of the con- 
gregation ; and as how a field of com ran 
down a hill with all the trees upon it, and 
covered another man's meadow.' This 
sufficiently assured Mr. Adams, that the 
good book meant could be no other than 
Baker's Chronicle. 

The curate, surprised to find such in- 
stances of industry and application in a 
young man who had never met with the 
least encouragement, asked him, if he did 
not extremely regret the want of a liberal 
education, and uie not having been born 
of parents who might have indulged his 
talents and desire ofknowledge? To which 
he answered, ' He hoped he had profited 
somewhat better from the books ne had 
read, tlian to lament his condition in this 
world. That, for his part, he was perfect- 
ly content with the state to which he was 
called ; that he should endeavour to im- 
prove his talent, which was all required of 
nim ; but not repine at his own lot, nor 
envy those of his oetters.' — * Well said my 
lad, replied the curate ; * and I wish some 
who have read many more good books, 
nay, and some who have written good 
books themselves, had profited so much by 
them.' 

Adams had no nearer access to Sir Tho- 
mas or my lady, than through the waiting- 
gentlewoman; for Sir Thomas was too 
apt to estimate men merely by their dress, 
or fortune ; and my lady was a woman of 
gaiety, who had been blessed with a town* 
education, and never spoke of any of her 
country neighbours by any other appella- 
tion than that of the Brutes. They both 
regarded the curate as a kind of domestic 
only, belonging to the parson of the parish, 
who was at this time at variance with the 
knight; for the parson had for many years 
lived in a constant state of civil war, or, 
which is perhaps as bad, of civil law, with 
Sir Thomas himself and the tenants of hi& 
manor. The foundation of this quarrel 
was a modus, by setting which aside an 
advantage of several shillings, pfr/uvnum 
would have accrued to the rector : but he 
had not yet been able to accomplish his 

Eurpose ; and had reaped hitherto nothing 
etter from the suits than the pleasure, 
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(which he used indeed frequently to Ray 
was no Rinall one,) ol* reflecting that he haS 
utterly undone many of the poor tenauti;, 
thougji he had at tlip same time greatly 
impoverished liimself. 

Mrs. Slipslop, the waiting-gentlewoman, 
heing herself the daughter of a curate, pre- 
S'Tved some res|)oct lor Adams : she pro- 
lussed great regard for liis learning^, and 
would frequently dis])ute with hun on 
points of theology ; but always insisted on 
a deference to be paid to her understand- 
ing, as she had l)een frequently at London, 
and knew more of the world than a coun- 
try parson could pretend to. 

Sne had in these disputes a particular 
advantage over Adams ; for she was a 
mightv atfecter of hard words, which she 
used in such a manner, tfiat the i)ars(m, 
who durst not otiend her by callhig lier 
words in question, was frequently at some 
loss to iruess her meaning, and would have 
been nnich less puzzled by an Arabian 
manuscript. 

Adams therefore took an opportunity 
one day, after a pretty lonj? discourse with 
her on the essence, (or, as she pleased to 
term it, the incense,) of matter, to mention 
tliP Ccise of younir Andrews : desiring her 
to recommend mm to ner ladv as a vouth 
very susceptible of learning, and one whose 
instruction in Latin he would himself un- 
dertake ; by which means he might be 
qualified for a higher station than that 
of a footman ; and added, she knew it was 
in his master's power easily to provnde for 
him in a better manner. He therefore de- 
sired that tlie boy might be ieil Ixjhind un- 
der his care. 

* La ! Mr. Adams,' said Mrs. Slipslop, 
* do vou think my lady will suffer anv pre- 
ambles about any such matter? She is 
going to London very concisely, and I am 
conliaous would not leave Joey Jx^hind her 
on any account ; for he is one of the gen- 
teelest young fellows you may see in a 
summer's day; and I am confidous she 
would as soon think of parting with a pair 
of her gray mares, for she values herself as 
much cm the <me as the other.' Adams 
would ha\'e interrupted her, but she pro- 
ceeded : ' And why is Latin more necessi- 
tous for a footman than a gentleman? It 
is very proper that you clergymen must 
learn it, because you can't preach without 
it: but I have heard gentlemen say in 
London, that it \s fit for nobody else. I 
am confidous my lady would l>e angry 
with me for mentioning it; and I shall 
draw myself into no such delemy.' At 
which words her lady's bell rung, and Mr. 
Adams was forced to retire ; nor could he 
gain a second opportunity with her before 
uieir London journey, which happened a 
few days afterwards. However. Andrews 



behaved very thankfully and gratefully to 
him for his intended kindness, which he 
told liim he never would Ibrget, and at the 
same time received from the mx)d man 
many admonititms concrrning the regula- 
tions of his future conduct, and his perse- 
verance in innocence and industry. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IVIiat happened after Ihcirjovmnj to London, 

No sooner was young Andrews arrived 
at London, than he l)egan to scrape an ac- 
quaintance with his party-coloured breth- 
ren, who endeavoured to make him despise 
his former course of life. His hair was cut 
after the ncwtrst fashion, and iK'came his 
chief care; he went abroad with it all the 
morning in papers, and dressed it out in 
the afternoon. They could not however 
teach liim to crame, swear, drink, nor any 
other genteel vice the town al)ounded with. 
He applied most of his leisure hours to mu- 
sic, in which he greatly improved himself; 
and became so perfect a connoisseur in that 
art, that he lecl the opinion of all the other 
footmen at an o|)era, and they never con- 
demned or applauded a single son»£ contra- 
ry to his approbation or dislike. He was 
a little too forward in riots at tlie play- 
houses and assemblies ; and when he at- 
tended his lady at church, (which was but 
seldom,) he behaved with less seeming de- 
votion than formerly : however, if he was 
outwardly a pretty fellow, his morals re- 
mained entirely uncorrupted, though he 
was at the same time smarter and cen- 
teeler than any of the beaus in town, 
either in or out of livery. 

His lady, who had often said of him that 
Joey was the handsomest and genteelest 
footman in the kingdom, but that it was a 
pity he wanted spirit, began now to find 
that fault no longer; on the contrary, she 
was frequently heard to cry out, Ay^ there 
is some life in this fellow. She plainly 
saw the effects which the town air hath 
on the soberest constitutions. She would 
now walk out with him into Hyde Park in 
a morning, and when tired, which hap- 
pened almost ev^ery minute, Avould lean on 
his arm, and converse with him in great 
familiarity. Whenever she stept out of 
her coach, she would take him by the 
hand, and sometimes, for fear of stumoling, 
press it very hard ; she admitted him to 
deliver messages at her bedside in a morn- 
ing, leered at liim at table, and indulged 
him in all those innocent freedoms which 
women of figure may permit without the 
least sully of their virtue. 

But though their virtue remains unsulii* 
ed, vet now and then some small arrows 
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vlance on the shadow of it, their repu- 
1 ; and so it fell out to Lady Boooy, 
happened to be walking arm-in-arm 

Joey one morning in Hyde Park, 
1 Lady Tittle and Ladv Tattle came 
entalTv bv in their coach. * Bless me,' 
Ladv Tittle, * can I believe my eves ? 
It Lady Booby ?'— 'Surely,' says I'at- 
' But what makes you surprised ?' — 
ly, is n<Jt that her Yootman ?' replied 
e. At which Tattle laughed, and cri- 
an old business, I assure you : is it 
ble you should not have heard it? The 
c town hath known it this half year.' 
consequence of this interview was a 
per tiu-ou^h a hundred visits, which 

separately performed by the two la- 
the same al\ernoon, and might have 
L miscliievous effect, had it not been 

by two fresh reputations which were 
shed the day atYer^'ards, and engross- 
e whole talk of the town, 
t whatever opinion or suspicion the 
laJous inclination of defamers might 
tain of Lady Booby's innocent free- 
, it is certain they made no impression 
lung Andrews, who never onered to 
ach beyond the liberties which his 
illowed him, — a behaviour wliich she 
ted to the violent respect he preserved 
T, and which serv^ed only to heighten 
lething she began to conceive, and 
I the next chapter will open a little 
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CHAPTER V. 

*aih of sir Tlumuts Booby, with the affection' 
and mournful behaviour of his louuto, and 
freat purity of Joseph ^9ndrncs. 

this time an accident happened, which 
stop to tliose agreeable walks which 
bly would have soon pufied up the 
s of Fame, and caused her to blow 
)razen trumpet through the town ; 
[lis was no other than the death of Sir 
ias Booby, who departing this life, 
lis disc<msoIate lady connned to her 
', as closely as if she herself had been 
led by some violent disease. During 
rst six davs the poor lady admitted 
but Mrs. Slipslop, and three female 
is, w^ho made a party at c^rds ; but 
le seventh she ordered Joey, whom, 
good reason, we shall hereafter call 
•H, to bring up her tea-kettle. The 
leing in bed, called Joseph to her, 
lim sit down, and having accidentally 
ler hand on his, she asked him, if he 



lay •eem an abaurditr ibat Tattle should vi«ii, an 
luJly did, to snreao a knuwn scandal : bin the 
inay reconcile this, by supposing, with me, that 
fUndinn what she says this was her first ac- 
ice with it 



had ever been in love. Joseph answered, 
with some confusion, it was time enough 
for one so young as himself to think on 
such things. * As young as you are,' re- 
plied the lady, * I am convinced you are 
no stranger to that passion. Come, Joey,* 
says she, ' tell me truly, who is the happy 
girl whose eyes have made a conquest ol 
you ?' Joseph returned, that all the wo- 
men he ha<i ever seen, were equally indiA 
ferent to him. *0 then,' said tfie lady, 
' you are a general lover. Indeed, you 
handsome fellows, like handsome women, 
are very long and difficult in fixing ; but 
yet you shall never persuade me that your 
heart is so insusceptible of affection; I 
ratlier impute what you say to your secre- 
cy, a very commendable quality, and what 
I am fiir from being angry with you for. 
Nothing can be more unworthy in a young 
man than to betray any intimacies wiS 
the ladies.' 'Ladies! madam,' said Jo- 
seph, ' I am sure I never had the impu- 
dence to think of any that deserve that 
name.' * Don't pretend to too much mo- 
desty,' said she, * for that sometimes mav 
be impertinent : but pray, answer me this 
question. Suppose a lady should happen 
to like you ; suppose she should prefer yo^ 
to all your sex, and admit you to the same 
familiarities as you might have hoped for if 
you had been born her equal, are you cer- 
tain that no vanity could tempt you to dis- 
cover her ? Answer me honestly, Joseph ; 
have you so much more sense, and so 
much more virtue, than you handsome 
young fellows generally have, who make 
no scruple of sacrificing our dear reputa- 
tion to your pride, without considering the 
freat obligation we lay on you by our con- 
escension and confidence r Can you keep 
a secret, my Joey ?' * Madam,' says he, * I 
hope your ladyship can't tax me with 
ever betraying the secrets of the family ; 
and I hope, if you was to turn me away, I 
might have that character of you.' *I 
don't intend to turn you away, Joey,' said 
she, and sighed, * I am afraid it is not in 
my power. She then raised herself a little 
in her bed, and discovered one of the 
whitest necks that ever was seen; at 
which Joseph blushed ; ' La !' says she, in 
an affected surprise, * what am I doing ? 
I have trusted myself with a man alone, 
naked in bed ; suppose you should have 
any wicked intentions upon my honour, 
how should I defend myself?' Joseph pro- 
tested that he never had the least evil de- 
sign against her. * No,' aays she, * per- 
haps you may not call your designs wick- 
ed; and perhaps they are not so.' — He 
swore they were not. *You misunder- 
stand me,' says she ; * I mean, if they were 
against my honour, they may not be wick- 
ed; but the world cafls them so. But 
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then, aayB you, the world will never know 
any thing of the matter ; yet, would not 
that be trusting to your secrecy ? must not 
my reputation be then in your power? 
would you not then be my master ?' Jo- 
ieph beflged her ladyship to be comforted; 
£oT that^ would never imagine tlie least 
wicked thing against her, SLoa that he had 
rather die a thousand deaths than give her 
any reason to suspect him. ' Yes,' says 
she, * I must have reason to suspect you. 
Are you not a man ? and without vamty I 
may pretend to some charms. But per- 
haps you may fear I should prosecute j^ ; 
inaeed I hope you do ; and yet Heaven 
knows I should never have the confidence 
to appear before a court of justice ; and 
you uiow, Joey, I am of a forgiving tem- 
ter. Tell me, Joey, don't you think I 
should forffive you? 'Indeed, madam,' 
says Joseph, * I will never do any thing to 
disobliffe your ladyship.' 'How,' says 
she, ' 00 vou think it would not disoblige 
me thenf do you think I would willin^y 
sufier you ?' ' I don't understand you, ma- 
dam,' says Joseph. 'Don't you?^ said 
ahe, ' then you either are a fool, or pretend 
to be so ; I find I was mistaken in you : 
io get you down stairs, and never let me 
tee your face again : your pretended inno- 
cence cannot impose on me.' ' Madam,' 
said Joseph, ' I would not have your lady- 
ship think any evil of me. I have always 
endeavoured to be a dutiful servant both 
to you and my master.' * O thou villain !' 
answered my lady, * why didst thou men- 
tion the name of that dear man, unless to 
torment me, to brin^ his precious memory 
to my mind,' (and then she burst into a fit 
of tears.) « Get thee from my sight, I 
shall never endure thee more.' At which 
words she turned away from him; and 
Joseph retreated from the room in a most 
disconsolate condition, and writ that letter 
which the reader will find in the next 
chapter 



CHAPTER VI. 
Bom Jcf^ Jhidrewi vmiU « iHier to hii tUter 

'To Mrs. Pamela Andrews, living with 

Squire Booby. 
' Dear Sister, 

'SiircE I received your letter of your 
good lady's death, we have had a misfor- 
tune of the same kind in our family. My 
worthy master Sir Thomas died about four 
days ago; and what is worse, my poor 
lady is certainly gone distracted. None 
of the servants expected her to take it so to 
heart, because they quarrelled almost every 
d^y of their Uvea : but no more of that, be- 
cauaejrou know, Pamela, I never loved tci 



tell the secrets of mv master's family; bo 
to be sure you must have known theyinevc 
loved one another ; and I have heard he 
ladyship wish his honour dead above 
thousand times ; but nobody knows wfai 
it is to lose a friend till they have lost him 

' Don't tell any body what I write, be 
cause I should not care to have folks say 
discover what passes in our family ; but 
it had not been so great a lady, I shod 
have thought she had had a mind to mi 
Dear Pamela, don't tell any body : but sfa 
ordered me to sit down by her bed-side 
when she was naked in bed ; and she heb 
my hand and talked exactly as a lady doa 
to her sweetheart in a stage-play, which J 
have seen in Covent-Garden, while alM 
wanted him to be no better than he shouU 
be. 

' If madam be mad, I shall not care ftr 
staying long in the family ; so I hear% 
wish you could get me a place, either at tbe 
squire's or some other neighbouring gen- 
tleman's, unless it be true that you IR 
ffoing to be married to Parson Williams, M 
folks talk, and then I should be very wiUkf 
to be his clerk ; for which you know I iffl 
qualified, being able to read, and to let I 
psalm. 

' I fancy I shall be discharged very soon; 
and the nK>ment I am, unless I hear from 
you, I shall return to my old masto^l 
country-seat, if it be only to see Panod 
Adams, who is the best man in the woridj 
London is a bad place, and there is so litdi 
ffood fellowship, that the next door nei^ 
hours don't know one another. Pray give 
my service to all friends that inqmre tn 
me ; so I rest 

* Your loving brother, 

' Joseph Ajbtdeews.' 

As soon as Joseph had sealed and 9t 
rected this letter, he walked down stain 
where he met Mrs. Slipslop, with wbon 
we shall take this opportum^ to bring til 
reader a little better acquainted. She wa 
a maiden gentlewoman of about fbr^-ft^ 
years of age, who having made a small « 
m her youth, had continued a ^ood mni 
ever since. She was not at this time rt 
markably handsome; bein^ very shor* 
and rather too corpulent in body; id 
somewhat red, with the addition of pimplei 
in the face. Her nose was likewise ratbfl 
too large, and her eyes too little ; nor di 
she resemble a cow so much in her hretA 
as in two brown fflobes which she carriei 
before her ; one of her legs was abo a litA 
shorter than the other, which occasiond 
her to limp as she walked. This fair cres* 
ture had long cast the eyes of affection M 
Joseph, in which she had not met wA 
quite so good success as she probata 
wished, though, beside the allurementi Ji 
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her native charmB, she had given him tea, 
sweetmeats, wine, and many other delica- 
cies, of which hy keeping the keys she had 
the aheolute command. Joseph, however, 
bad not returned the least gratitude to all 
these &vours, not even so much as a kiss : 
though I would not insinuate she was so 
eatilv to he satisfied: for surelv then he 
would have heen highly hlameahle. The 
truth is, she was amved at an age when 
the thouj^t she might indulge herself in 
any liberties with a man, without the dan- 
ger of bringing a third person into the 
world to betray them. She ima^ned, that 
by so k>ng a self-denial she had not onlv 
made amends for the small slip of her voutK 
above hinted at, but had likewise laid up a 
(quantity of merit to excuse any future fail- 
ings. In a word, she resolved to give a 
loose to her amorous inclinations, and to 
pay off the debt of pleasure she found she 
owed herself, as fast as possible. 

With these charms ofperson, and in this 
disposition of mind, she encountered poor 
Joseph at the bottom of the stairs, and 
wtkei him if he would drink a glass of some- 
thing good this morning. Joseph, whose 
•pints were not a little cast down, very 
readily and thankfully accepted the offer ; 
and together they went into a closet, where 
having delivered him a full glass of ratafia, 
and desired him to sit down, Mrs. Slipslop 
; thus began : 

' Sure nothing can be a more simple con- 
> tract in a woman, than to place her affec- 
'tkms on a boy. If I had ever thought it 
would have Ken my fate, I should have 
wkhed to die a thousand deaths rather than 
five to see that dav. If we like a man, the 
lightest hint sophisticates. Whereas a 
boy proposes upon us to break through all 
the regulations of modesty, before we can 
make any oppression upon him.' Joseph, 
who did not understand a word she said, 
' inswered, ' Yes, madam.' — ' Yes, madam !' 
replied Mrs. Slipslop with some warmth, 
' Do you intend to result my passion ? Is 
lit not enough, ungrateful as you are, to 
make no return to all the favours I have 
done you; but you must treat me with 
ironing ? Barbarous monster ! how have 
I deserved that m^ passion should be re- 
sulted and treated with ironiiu^?'— 'Madam,' 
answered Joseph, 'I don^ understand 
jour hard woros: but I am certain you 
Lave no occasion to call me ungrateful ; for, 
•0 far from intending you any wronff, I 
have always bved you as well as if you nad 
been my own mother.' 'How, sirrah!' 
nys Mrs. Slipslop in a rage : ' Your own 
mother ? Do you assinuate that I am old 
enough to be your mother ? I don't know 
what a stripling may think, but I believe a 
man would refer me to any ffreen-sickness 
■Hy girl whatsomdever : mitl ought to de- 



spise you rather than be angry with you, 
for referring the conversation of girls to 
that of a woman of sense.' — ' Madam,' says 
Joseph, ' I am sure I have always valued 
the honour you did me by your conversa- 
tion, for I know you are a woman of learn- 
in^.' — ' Yes, but Joseph,' said she, a little 
softened by the compliment to her learning, 
' If you had a value for me, you certain^ 
would have found some method of showing 
it me ; for I am convicted vou must see the 
value I have for you. Yes, Joseph, my 
eyes, whether I would or no, must have 
declared a passion I cannot conquer. — Oh ! 
Joseph !' 

As when a hungry ti^ess, who long has 
traversed the woc^ in fruitless search, sees 
within the reach of her claws a lamb, she 
prepares to leap on her prey ; or as a vora- 
cious pike of immense size, surveys through 
the hquid element a roach or gudgeon, 
which cannot escape her jaws, opens them 
wide to swallow the little fish ; so did Mrs. 
Slipslop prepare to lay her violent amorous 
hands on poor Joseph, when luckily her 
mistress's bell rung, and delivered the in- 
tended martyr from her clutches. She was 
obliged to leave him abruptly, and to defer 
the execution of her purpose till some other 
time. We shall therefore return to the 
Lady Booby, and give our reader some ac- 
count of her behaviour, afler she was lef^ 
by Joseph in a temper of mind not flreatlv 
different from that of the inflamed SEpslop. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Saifings of witt mm. Ji dialogue hehoem the taig 
and her nuddi mid a panegyric^ or rather JoHre, 
on the paasien i^looe m (he tfMxme Hyle, 

It is the observation of some ancient 
sage, whose name I have forgot, that pas- ' 
sions operate differently on the human 
mind, as diseases on the body, in propor^ 
tion to the strength or weakness, sound- 
ness or rottenness, of the one and the other. 

We hope, therefore, a judicious reader 
will give himself some pains to observe, 
what we have so greatly laboured to de- 
scribe, the different operations of this pas- 
sion of love in the eentle and cultivated 
mind of the Lady Booby, from those which 
it effected in the less poUshed and coarser 
disposition of Mrs. Slip6k)D. 

Another philosopher, wnose name also 
at present escapes my memory, hath some- 
where said, that resolutions taken in the 
absence of the bek>ved object, are very apt 
to vanish in its presence ; on both which 
wise sayings, the following chapter may 
serve as a comment. 

No sooner had Joseph lefl the room in 
the manner we have before related, than 
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the lady, enraged at her disappointment, 
began to reflect with severity on her con- 
duct. Her love was now changed to dis- 
dain, which pride assisted to torment her. 
She despised herself for the meanness of 
her passion, and Joseph for its ill success. 
However, she had now got the better of it 
in her own opinion, and determined imme- 
diately to dismiss the object. After much 
tossing and turning in her bed, and many 
soliloquies, which if we had no better mat- 
ter for our reader we Avould give him, she 
at last rung the bell as above mentioned, 
and was presently attended by Mrs. Slip- 
slop, who was not much better pleased 
with Joseph than the lady herself. 

'Slipslop,' said lady Booby, *when did 
you see Joseph?' The poor woman was 
so surprised at the unexpected sound of 
his name at so critical a time, that she had 
the greatest difficulty to conceal the con- 
fusion she was under, from her mistress ; 
whom she answered, nevertheless, with 
pretty good confidence, though not entirely 
void of fear of suspicion, that she had not 
seen him that morning. *I am afraid,' said 
Lady Booby, * he is a wild young fellow.' — 
'That he is,' said Slipslop, *and a wicked 
one too. To my knowledge lie games, 
drinks, swears, and fight<» eternally; be- 
sides, he is horribly indicted to wenching.' 
— * Ay !' said tlie lady, 'I have never heard 
that of him.' — * O madam !' answered the 
other, *he is so lewd a rascal, that if your 
ladyship keeps him much longer, you will 
not have one virgin in your house except 
myself. And yet I can't conceive what 
tiie wenches see in him, to be so foolishly 
fond as they are ; in my eyes, he is as ugly 
a scarecrow as I ever opheld.' — 'Nay,' said 
the lady, ' the boy is well enough.' — *La ! 
ma'am,^ cries Slipslop, 'I thimc him the 
ragamaticallest fellow in the family.' — 
*Sure, Slipslop,' said she, *you are niista- 
ken: but which of the women do you most 
suspect?'-* Madam,' says Slipslop, 'there is 
Betty the chambermaid, I am almost con- 
victed, is with child by him.' — *Ay!' says 
tlie lady, *then pray pay her her wages in- 
stantly. I will keep no such sluts m my 
family. And as for Joseph, you may dis- 
card him too.' — * Would your ladyship have 
him paid oflf immediately ?' cries Slipslop, 
*for perhaps when Betty is gone, he may 
mena ; and really the boy is a good ser- 
vant, and a strong, healthy, luscious boy 
enough.' — * This morning,^ answered the 
lady, with some vehemence. * I wish, ma- 
dam,' cries Slipslop, 'your ladyship would 
be 80 good as to try him a little longer.' — 
'I will not have my commands disputed,' 
said the lady; 'sure you are not fond of 
him yourself*. ' — 'I, madam !' cries Slipslop, 
reddeninff, if not blushing, 'I should be 
•orry to Sunk your ladyship had any rea- 



son to respect me of fondness for a fellow; 
and if it be your pleasure, I shall fulfil it 
with as much reluctance as possible.' — * Aa 
little, I suppose you mean,' said the lady; 
' and so about it instantly.' Mrs. Slipslop 
went out, and the lady had scarce taken 
two turns, before she fell to knocking and 
ringing with great violence. Slipslop, who 
did not travel post haste, soon returned, 
and was countermanded as to Joseph, but 
ordered to send Betty about her business 
without delay. She went out a second 
time with much greater alacrity than be- 
fore ; when the lady began immediately 
to accuse herself of want of resolution, anid 
to apprehend the return of her affectioD, 
with its pernicious consequences ; she there- 
fore applied herself again to the bell, and 
re-summoned Mrs. Slipslop into her pres- 
ence ; who again returned, and was told 
by her mistress, that she had considered 
better of the matter, and was absolutely 
resolved to turn away Joseph ; which she 
ordered her to do immediately. Slipslop, 
who knew the violence of her lady's tem- 
per, and would not venture her place for 
any Adonis or Hercules in the universe, 
left her a third time ; which she had no - 
sooner done, than the little god Cupid, 
fearing he had not yet done the lady's busi- 
ness, took a fresh arrow with the sharpest 
point out of his quiver, and shot it directly 
into her heart : in other and plainer lan- 
guage, the lady's passion got the better of 
her reason. Slie called back Slipslop once 
more, and told her she had resolved to see 
the boy, and examine him herself; therefore 
bid her send him up. This wavering in 
her mistress' temper probably put some- 
thing into the waiting-gentlewoman's head 
not necessary to mention to the sagack>u8 
reader. 

Lady Booby was going to call her beck 
ajgain, hut could not prevail with herself. 
The next consideration therefore was, how 
she should behave to Joseph when he came 
in. She resolved to preserve all the dig- 
nity of the woman of^ fashion to her ser- 
vant, and to indulge herself in this last 
view of Jaseph, (for that she was most 
certainly resolved it should be,) at his own 
expense, by first insulting and then dis- 
carding him. 

O Love, what monstrous tricks dost thou 
play with thy votaries of both sexes! How 
dost thou deceive them, and make then 
deceive themselves! Their follies arc thy 
delight! Their sighs make thee laugh, 
and their pangs are thy merriment ! 

Not the great Rich, who turns men into 
monkeys and wheelbarrows, and whatever 
else best humou rs his fancy, hath so strange- 
ly metamorphosed the human shape ; nor 
the great Gibber, who confounds all num- 
ber, gender, and breaks through every rule 
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of grammar at his will, hath so distorted 
the English lan^age as thou dost meta- 
morphoee and distort the human senses. 

Thou puttest out our eyes, stoppest up 
our ears, and takest away the power of our 
nostrils ; so that we can neither see the 
largest objects, hear the loudest noise, nor 
smell the most poignant perfume. Again, 
when tliou pleasest, thou canst make a 
molehill appear as a mountain, a JewV 
harp sound like a trumpet, and a daisy 
smell like a violet. Thou canst make cow- 
ardice brave, avarice generous, pride hum- 
ble, and cruelty tender-hearted. In short, 
thou turnest the heart of a man inside out, 
as a juggler dotli a petticoat^ and bringest 
whatsoever pleaseth thee out from it. If 
there be any one who doubts all tlus, let 
them read the next chapter. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

H tokiek^ ufler wnu very fine writing, the hiftory 
goes on, and relates the interview between the 
Ifld^ and Jateph; where the latter haUt set an 
nnumple which we despair </ seeing folhwed by 
Ua $ex in thisvicious age. 

Now the rake Hesperus had called for 
his breeches, and, having well rubbed liis 
drowsy eyes, prepared to dress himself for 
all night ; by whose example his brother 
rakes on earth likewise leave those beds in 
which thfv had slept away the day. Now 
Thetis, tde good housewife, began to put 
on the pot in order to regale the good man 
Pho&bus ailer his daily labours were over. 
In vulvar language, it ^vas in the evening 
when Joseph attended his lady's orders. 

But as it becomes us to preserve the 
character of this lady, who is the heroine 
of our tale ; and as we have naturally a 
wonderful tenderness for that beaut il'ul part 
of the human species called the iair sex ; 
before we discover too much of her frailty 
to our reader, it will be proper to give him 
a lively iiiea of the vast temptation, which 
overcame all the efforts of a modest and 
virtuous mind ; and then we humbly hope 
his good-nature will rather pity than con- 
demn the imi)crfection of human virtue. 

Nay, the ladies themselves will, we liopi», 
be induced, by considering the uncommon 
variety of charms which united in tliis 
young man's person, to bridle their rampant 
passion lor chastity, and bo at least as mild 
as tlieir violent modesty and virtue will 
permit them, in censuring the conduct of a 
woman, who, perhaps, was in her own dis- 
position as chaste as.\hose pure and sancti- 
fied virgins, who, after a lile innocently 
ipent in the pieties of the town, U'gin 
kbout fifty to attend twice per diem at the 
polite churches and chapels, to return 



thanks for the grace which preserved them 
formerly amongst beaus from temptations 
I>erhaps less powerful tlian what now 
attacked the Lady Booby. 

Mr. Joseph Andrews was now in the 
one-and-tweiitieth year of his age. He 
was of the liighest degree of middle stature. 
His limbs w^ere put togetlier with great 
elegance, and no less strength. His legs 
anu thiglis were formed in the exactest 
proportion. His shoulders were broad 
and brawny; but yet his arms hung so 
easily, that he had all the symptoms of 
strength without the least clumsiness. 
His hair was of a nut-brown colour, and 
was displayed in wanton ringlets down his 
back. His fon^head was high, his eyes 
dark, and as full of sweetness as of dre. 
His nose a I it tie inclined to the Roman. 
His teeth white and even. His lips full, 
red, and soft. His beard was only rough 
on his chin and up{>er lip ; but his chee&, 
in which his blood glowed, were overspread 
with a thick down. His countenance had 
a tenderness joined with a sensibility inex* 
pressible. Add to this the most perfect 
neatness in his dress, and an air which to 
those who have not seen many noblemen, 
would give an idea of nobility. 

Such was the person who now appeared 
before tlie lady. She viewed him some 
time in silence, and twice or thrice before 
she spoke changed her mind as to the maiv 
ner in which she should begin. At length 
she said to him, ' Joseph, I am sorry to 
hear such complaints against you: I am 
told you behave so rudely to the maids, 
that they cannot do their business in quiet; 
I mean those who are not wicked enough 
to hearken to your solicitations. As to 
others, thev may, ix?rhap<', not call you 
rude ; for there are wicked sluts, who make 
one ashamed of (me's own sex, and are as 
ready to admit any nauseous familiarity, as 
ftillows to offer it : nay, there are such in 
my family ; but they shall not stay in it ; 
that impudent trollop who is with child by 
you is discharged by tliis time.' 

As a person who is struck through the 
heart with a thunder-bolt, looks extremely 
surprised, nay, and ptirhaj)S is so too— thus 
the poor Joseph received the false accusa-^ 
tion of his mistress ; he blushed and looked 
confounded, which she misinterpreted to 
be svmptoms of his guilt, and thus went on: 

' Come hither, Joseph : another mistress 
might discard you lor these offences ; but 
i have a compassion for your youth, and 
if I could be certain you would be no more 
guilty— Consider, child,' (laying her hand 
carelesslv u])on his,) ' you are a handsome 
young fellow, and miglit do better; you 
might make your fortune.' — ' Madam,' said 
Joseph, ' I do assure your ladyship, I don't 
know whetlier any maid in the house it 
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man or woman.' — 'O fy! Joseph,' an- 
swered the lady, 'don't commit another 
crime in denying the truth. I could par- 
don the first ; but I liate a liar.' — ' Madam,' 
cries Joseph, * I hope your ladysliip will 
not be onended at my asserting my inno- 
cence; ibr hy all that is sacred, I have 
never offered more tlian kissing.' 'Kiss- 
ing !' said the lady, with great discompo- 
sure of countenance, and more redness in 
her cheeks, than auger in her eyes ; ' Do 
you call that no crime ? Kissing, Joseph, 
IS as a prologue to a play. Caii I believe 
a young fellow of your a^ and complexion 
will be content with kissing! No, Joseph, 
there is no woman who grants that, out 
ivill grant more; and I am deceiv^ed 
greatly in you, if you would not put her 
closely to it, What would you thmk, Jo- 
seph, if I admitted you to kiss me ?' Jo- 
seph replied, ' He would so<mer die tlian 
have any such thought.^ *And yet, Joseph,' 
returned she, ' ladies have admitted their 
footmen to such familiarities; and l(K>t- 
men, I confess to you, much less deserving 
tliem ; fellows without half your charms, — 
for such might almost excuse the crime. 
Tell me therefore Joseph, if I should ad- 
mit you to such freedom, what would you 
thinlc of me ? tell me freely.' — * Madam,' 
said Joseph, ' I should think your ladyship 
condescended a great deal below yourself.' 
— ' Pugh !' said she, ' that I am to answer 
to myself: but would you not insist on 
more ? Would you be contented with a 
kiss ? W^ould not your inclinations be all 
on fire rather by such a favour?' — 'Ma- 
dam,' said Joseph, ' if they were, I hope I 
should be able to control them, without 
suffering them to get the better of my vir- 
tue.' — I ou have heard, reader, poets talk 
of the statue of surprise ; you have heard 
likewise, or else you have heard very little, 
how surprise made one of the sons of Cro?- 
sus speak, though he was dumb. You 
have seen the faces, in the eighteen-penny 
gallery, when, through the trap-door, to 
sofl or no musio^ Mr. Bridgwater, Mr. 
William Mills, or some other of ghostly 
appearance, hath ascended, with a face all 
pale witli powder, and a shirt all bloody 
with ribands ; but from none of these, nor 
from Phidias or Praxiteles, if they should 
return to life — no, not from the inimitable 
pencil of my friend Hogarth, could you re- 
ceive such an idea of surprise, as would 
have entered in at your eyes had they be- 
held the Lady Booby, when those last wonls 
issued x)ut from the lips of Joseph. — ' Your 
virtue !' said the latiy, recovering alter a 
silence of two minutes, ' I shall never sur- 
vive it. Y«ur virtue! — intolerable confi- 
dence ! Have you the assurance to pre- 
tend, that when' a lady demeans herself to 
throw aside the rules of decency, in order 



to honour you with the highest favour &l 
her power, your virtue should resist her 
inclination ? that when she had conquered 
her own virtue, she should find an ob- 
struction in yours r' — 'Madam,' said Jo- 
seph, 'I can't see why her having no vir- 
tue should be a reason against my having 
any : or why, because I am a man, or be- 
cause I am ixior, my virtue must be sub- 
servient l«> her pleasures.' — ' I am out of 
])atience,' cries the lad}' : ' Did ever mor- 
tal hear of a man's virtue ! Did ever the 
greatest or the gravest men pretend to 
any of this kind ! Will magistrates who 
punish lewdness, or parsons who preach 
against it, make any scnq)le of committing 
it ? And can a l)oy, a stripling, have the 
C(mfidcnce to talk of his virtue ?' — ' Ma- 
dam,' says Joseph, ' that l)oy is the bro- 
ther of l^amela, and would be ashamed 
that the chastity of his family, which is 

{>rcs<.*rved in her, should be stained in him. 
f there are such men as your ladyship 
mentions, I am sorry for it ; and I wisn 
they had an opportunity of reading over 
those letters which my lather hath sent 
me of my sister Pamela's ; nor do I doubt 
but such an example would amend them.' 
' You impudent villain,' cries the lady in 
a rage, 'do you insult me witlt the follies 
of my relation, who hath exposed himself 
all over the country upon your sister s ac- 
count? a little vixen, whom I have always 
wondered my late Lady Booby ever kept m 
her house. Sirrah ! get out of my sipht, 
and prepare to set out this night ; for I 
will order you your wages immediately, 
and you shall be stripped and turned 
away.' — * Madam,' says Jotseph, * I am 
sorry I have offended your ladyship, I am 
sure I never intended it.' Yes, sirrah,' 
cries she, 'you have had the vanity to 
misconstrue the little innocent freedom I 
took, in order to try whether what I heard 
was true. O, my conscience, you liavc 
had the assurance to imagine I was fond 
of you myself*.' Joseph ariswered, he had 
only spoke out of tenderness for his virtue; 
at which words she flew into a violent 
passion, and, refusing to hear more, or- 
dered him instantly to leave the room. 

He was no sooner gone than she burst 
forth into the following exclamation: 
'Whither doth this violent passion hurry 
us? what meannesses do we submit to 
from its impulse? Wisely we resist its 
first and least anproaches ; for it is then 
only we can assure ourselves the victory. 
No woman coultl ever safely say, so far 
only will I go. Have I not exi>osecl myself 
to the refusal of my footman? I cannot 
bear the rellc«lion.' Upon which she ap- 
plied herself to the bell, and rung it with 
infinite more violence than was necessary; 
the faithful Slipslop attending near 
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!. To say the truth, she had con- 
id a suspicion at her last interview 
her mistress, and had ,¥raited ever 
! in the antechamber, hitting carefully 
led her ears to the key-hole during the 
e time that the preceding conversa- 
passed between Joseph and the lady. 



CHAPT£» IX. 

I fmuid hdwtoi thtUAf andJUn. SUpdop^ in 
tek we fmkuy there are arnne strobet which 
r^muwUtnot Imiy comprehend at the first 

LiPSLOP,' said the lady, *I find too much 
Dn to believe all thou hast told me of 
wicked Joseph ; I have determined to 
with him instantly ; so^ you to the 
iird, and bid him pay him his wages.' 
il0p, who had preserved hitherto a dis- 
c to her lady, rather -oat of necessity 
. inclination, and who thought the 
vledge of this secret had thrown down 
istinction between them, answered her 
ress very pertly, *She wished she 
17 her own mind, and that she wascer- 
she would call her back again before 
was got half way down stairs.' The 

repGed, ' she had taken a resolution, 
was resolved to keep it.' ' I am sorry 
t,' cries Slipslop ; ' and if I had known 

would have punished the poor lad so 
Tely, you should never have heard a 
icle of the matter. Here's a fuss in- 
1 about nothing.' ' Nothing !' return- 
he lady ; ' Do you think I will counte- 
ce lewdness in my house?' 'If you 
turn away every footman,' said Slip- 
, * that is a lover of the sport, you 
It soon open the coach-door yourself, 
;et a set of mephrodites to wait upon 
; and I am sure I hated the sight of 
Q singing even in an opera.' 'Do as 
d you,' says my lady, ' and don't shock 

ears with your beastlv language.' 
ury-come-up, cries Slipslop, * people's 
I axe sometimes the nicest part aoout 
n. 

lie lady, who began to admire the 
r style m which her waiting gentle- 
nan delivered herself, and by the con- 
don of her speech suspected somewhat 
he truth, called her back, and desired 
jiow what she meant by the extraor- 
iry degree of freedom in which she 
u^t proper to indulge her tongue. 
eedom !* says Slipslop, < I don't know 
It you call freedom, madam ; servants 
e tongues, as well as their mistrenses.' 
et, and saucy ones too,' answered tlie 
w : ' but I assure you I shall hear no 
Q impertinence.' 'Impertinence! I 
iH know that I am impedinent,' ojs 



Slipsbp. ' Tes, indeed, you are,' cries my 
lady, 'and unless you mend your manners, 
this house is no place for you.' 'Man- 
ners !' cries Slipslop, ' I never was thou^t 
to w^nt manners nor modesty neither; 
and for places, there are more places than 
one, and I know what I know.' ' What 
do you know, mistress?' answered the 
lady. 'I am not obliged te tell that to 
every body,' says Slipslop, 'any more 
than I am obliged to keep it a secret' ' I 
desire you would provide yourself,' an- 
swered the lady. • W ith all my heart,' re- 
plied the waiting gentlewoman ; and so 
departed in a passicm, and slapped the 
door after her. 

The lady too plainly perceived that hep 
waiting ^ntlewoman knew more than she 
would willingly have had her acouainted 
with; and this she imputed to Joseph's 
having discovered to her what past at the 
first interview. This, therefore, blew up 
her rage against him, and confirmed her 
in a resolution of parting with him. 

But the dismissing Mrs. Slipslop was a 
point not so easily to be resolved upon ; 
she had the utmost tenderness for her 
reputation, as she knew on that depended 
many of the most valuable blessings of 
life ; particularly cards, making curt'siea 
in puDlic places, and, above all, the plea- 
sure of demolishing the reputation of 
others, in which innocent amusement she 
had an extraordinary delif^ht. She there- 
fore determined to submit to any insult 
from a servant rather than run a risk of 
losing the title to so many great privi- 
leges. 

She therefore sent for her steward, Mr, 
Peter Pounce, and ordered him to pay Jo** 
seph his wages, to strip off his livery, and 
turn him out of the doors that evening. 

She then called Slipslop up, and after 
refreshing her spirits with a small cordial 
wliioh she kept in her closet, she began ia 
the fallowing manner : 

* Slipslop, why will you, who know my 

Eassi(mate temper, attempt to provoke me 
y your answers ? I am convinced you are 
an honest servant, and should be very un- 
willing to part with you. I believe, Itke- 
wise, you have found me an indulgent 
mistress on many occasions, and have 
as little reason on your side to desire a 
change. I can't help being surprised, 
therefore, that you will take the surest 
metliod to ofiend me : I mean, repeating 
my words, whioh you know I have alwaya 
detested.' 

The prudent waiting gentlewoman had 
duly weighed the whole matter, and found, 
on mature deliberation, that a good place 
in possession was better than one in ex-" 
pectation. As she found her mistress 
therefore inclined to lekut, iAm \)bta\&i^X 
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proper also to put on some Bmal) condc- 
8ceii8ion, which was as readily accepted ; 
and so the affair was reconciled, all offen- 
ces fori^ven, and a present of a gown and 
petticoat made her, as an instance of her 
ladv's fiiturt^ favour. 

She offered once or twice to speak in fa- 
vour of Josepli ; but found her ladv's lieart 
BO oh<lurate, that she prudently (iropt all 
sucli efforts. She considered there were 
more footmen in the liouse, and some as 
stout fellows, thouf^h not quite so hand- 
some, as Joseph; l)esideK, the reader hath 
already seen her tender advances had not 
met with that encoura /cement she niijyht 
have roasonahly expected. She thought 
she had thrown away a great ileal of sack 
and sweetmeatH on an un^atetul rascal; 
and being a little inclined to the opinion of 
tJiat female sect who hoM one lusty young 
fellow to be near as gixnl as another lusty 
young fellow, she at last gave up Joseph 
and Iiis cause, and, with a triumph over 
her passion, hi(;hly commendable, walked 
off with her preselit, and with great tran- 
quillity paid a visit to a stone-hottle, which 
is of sovereign use to a philosophical tem- 
per. 

She lefl not her mistress so easy. The 
poor lady could not reflect without agony, 
that her dear reputation was in the power 
of her servants. All her comfort^ as to Jo- 
seph, was, that she hoped he did not un- 
dersUind her meaning; at least, she could 
say for herself*, she had not plainly expres- 
sed any thing to him ; and as to Mrs. Slip- 
slop, she imagined she could bribe her to 
secrecy. 

But' what hurt her most was, that in re- 
ality she had not so entirely conquered 
her passion ; tlie little god lay lurking in 
her heart, though anger and disdain so 
hoodwinked her, that she could not seeliim. 
She was a thousand times on the brink of 
revoking the sentence she had passed 
aga i nst the poor youth. Love became his 
advocate, and whispered many things in 
his favour. Honour likewise endeavoured 
to vindicate his crime, and Pity to miti- 

fite his punishment; on the other side, 
ride ana Revenge spoke as loudly against 
him ; and tlius the poor lady was tortured 
with perplexity, opposite passions distract- 
ing and tearing her mind diflerent ways. 
So have I seen in the hall of Westmin- 
ster, where Serjeant Bramble hath been 
detained on the right side, and Serjeant 
Pu///.le on the lefY, the balance of opmion 
(so equal wen^ their li;es) alternately in- 
cline to either scale. Now Bramble throws 
in an argument, and Puzzle's scale strikes 
tlie beam ; and again. Bramble shares the 
like fate, over|>owen*d by the wei^rht of 
Puzzle. Here Bramble hits, there Puzzle 
ttrikes; here one lias you, there t'other 



has you, till at last all becomes one scene 
of confusion in the tortured minds of the 
hearers ; equal wagers are laid on the suc- 
cess, and neither judge nor jury can pos- 
sibly make any thing of the matter; all 
things are so enveloped by the careful 
Serjeants in doubt and obscurity. 

Or as it happens in the conscience, 
where Honour and Honesty pull one way, 
and a Bribe and Necessity another. — If it 
was our ])rcsent business only to make 
similes, we could pnxluce many more to 
this nur])ose : but a simile (as well as a 
word) to the wise. We shall therefore 
see a little af^er our hero, lor wliom the 
reader is, doubtless, in some pain. 



CHAPTER X. 

Joieph writes another letter : Hia tranaaetumsigUk 
Mr, Peter Pounce, 4^. vnlh kis departure frem 
Lttdif BoobyM 

The disconsolate Joseph wotdd not have 
had an understanding sufficient for the 
principal subject of such a book as this, if 
ne had any longer misunderstood the drifl 
of his mistress ; and indeed, that he did not 
disc<^rn it sooner, the reader will be pleas- 
ed to impute to an tmwillingness in him to 
discover what he must condemn in her as 
a fault Having therefore quitted her 
presence, he retired into his own garret, 
and entered himself into an ejaculation on 
the numberless calamities which attended 
beauty, and the misfortune it was to be 
handsomer than one's neighlx>urs. 

He then sat down and addressed him- 
self to his sister Pamela, in tlie followinjf 
words: 

'Dear sister Pamela — Hoping yoti are 
well, what news have I to tell you ! 
Pamela! my mistress has fallen in k>vc 
with me — that is, what great folks caU 
falling in love, — she has a mind to ruin me ; 
but I hope I shall have more resolution and 
more grace than to part with my virtue to 
any lady upon earth. 

* Mr. Adams hath often told mo, that 
chastity is as great a virtue in a man as in 
a woman. He says he never know any 
more than his wifi), and f shall endeavour 
to follow his example. Indt*ed, it is owing 
entirely to Ids excellent sermons and ad- 
vice, together with your letters, that 1 have 
lx»en able to resist a temptation, which, he 
says, no man complies with, but he repents 
in this world, or is damned f()r it in the 
next; and why should I trust to rei>ent- 
ance on my death Ix'd, since I may die in 
mv sleep? What fine things are good ad- 
vice and good examj)les ! JJut I am glad 
she turned me out of the chamber as she 
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did; for I had once almost forgotten every 
vwd Parson Adams had ever said to me. 
'I dooH douht, dear sister, but you will 
bave grace to preserve your virtue against 
ill trials ; and I beg you earnestly to pray 
I may be enabled to preserve mine ; for 
truly it is very severely attacked by more 
than one ; but I hope 1 shall copy your ex- 
unple, and that or Joseph my namesake, 
m maintain my virtue against all tempta- 
tioas.' 

Joaeph had not finished his letter, when 
tie was summoned down stairs by Mr. Pe- 
ter Pounce, to receive liis wages ; for, be- 
sides that out of eight pounds a year he 
illuwed his father and mother tour,* he had 
been obli^d, in order to furnish himself 
R'ith rausfcal instruments, to apply to the 
?euen)5ity of the aforesaid Peter, who, on 
urgent occasions, used to advance the ser- 
^'ants their bilges : not before they were 
iue, but before they were payable ; that 
I, perhaps, half a year after tney were due ; 
lod this at the moderate premium of fifty 
ter cent, or a little more : by which chan- 
able methods, togetlier with lending money 

other people, and even to his own mas- 
er and mistress, the honest man had, from 
lothing, in a few years amassed a small 
um of twenty thousand pounds or there- 
bouts. 

Joseph having received his little remain- 
£r of wages, and having stript off his live- 
)r,wajj forced to borrow a fn)ck and breeeh- 
B of one of the servants, (for he was so 
eloved in the family, that tliey would have 
II lent him any thing:) and being told by 
'eter, that he must not stay a moment 
Hiffer in the house than was necessarj^ to 
•a up his linen, which he easily did in a 
er7 narrow compass, he took a melan- 
bcily leave of his fellow-servants, and set 
Dt It seven in the evening. 

He had proceeded the length of two or 
ffce streets, before he absolutely deter- 
lined with himself whether he should leave 
le town that night, or, procuring a lodg- 
f, wait till the morning. At last, the 
oon shining very bright helped him to 
ime to a resolution of beginning his journey 
unediately, to which likewise he had some 
her inducements ; which the reader, with- 
it beiBiF a conjurer, cannot possibly guess, 

1 we (lave given him those hints which 
may be now proper to open. 



CHAPTER XI. 
CfittenA mw nudten not expected. 
It is an observation sometimes made. 
It to indicate our idea of a simple fellow, 
f ny he is easily to be seen througli : nor 



of a simple book. Instead of applying this 
to any particular performance, we chooae 
rather to remark the contrary in this his- 
tory, where the scene opens itself by smaD 
degrees ; and he is a sagacious reader who 
can see two chapters before him. 

For tliis reason, we have not hitherto 
hinted a matter which now seems necessary 
to be explained, since it may be wondered 
at, first, tliat Joseph made such extraordi- 
nary haste out of town, which hath been 
already shown ; and secondly, wliich will 
be now shown, that, instead of proceeding 
to the habitation of his father and mother, 
or to his beloved sister Pamela, he chose 
rather to set out full speed to tlie Lady 
Booby's country-seat, which he had lefl on 
hisjourney to London. 

Be it known, then, that in the same pa- 
rish where this seat stood, there Uvea a 
young girl whom Joseph, (though the best 
of sous and brotliers,) longed more impa- 
tiently to see than his parents or sister. 
She was a poor girl, who had formerly 
been bred up in Sir John's family; whence 
a little before the journey to Loudon, she 
had been discarded by Mrs. Slipslop, on 
account of her extraordinary beauty : for 
I never could find any other reason. 

This young creature, (who now lived 
with a flirmer in the parish,) had been al- 
ways beloved by Joseph, and returned Ids 
affection. She was two years only younger 
than our hero. They had been acquainted 
from tlieir infancy, and had conceived a 
very early liking for each other; which 
had ijrown to such a dem-ec of affection, 
that Mr. Adams had witli much ado pre- 
vented them from marrying, and persuad- 
ed tliem to wait till a few years service 
and thrift had a little improved their expe- 
rience, and enabled them to live comforta- 
bly together. 

They followed this good man's advice, 
as indeed his word was little less than a 
law in his parish ; for as he had shown 
his parishioners, by an uniform behaviour 
of thirty-five years' duration, that he had 
their good entirely at heart, so they con- 
sulted him on every occasion, and very 
seldom acted ccmtrary to his opinion. 

Nothing can be imagined more tender 
than was tlie parting Set ween these two 
lovers, A thousand sighs heaved the bo- 
som of Joseph, a thousand tears distilled 
from the lovely eyes of Fanny, (for that 
was her name.) " Though her modesty 
would only suff«r her to admit his eager 
kisses, herviolent love made her more than 
passive in his embraces; and she often 
pulled him to her breast witli a soft pres- 
sure, which, though perhaps it would not 
have squeezed an insect to death, caused 
more emotion in the heart of 3osep\\, iXvaxi 
I Mieve it a more improper denotation I the closest Cornish hug co\i\(L \mve doikft. 
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The reader may perhaps wonder, that so 
fond a pair should, durinf^ twelve months' 
absence, never converse with one another : 
indeed, there was but one reason which 
did, or could, have prevented them ; and 
this was, Uiat poor Fanny could neither 
write nor read ; nor could she be prevailed 
upon to transmit the delicacies or her ten- 
der and chaste passion by the hands of an 
amanuensis. 

They contented themselves therefore 
with frequent inquiries after each other's 
health, with a mutual confidence in each 
other's fidelity, and the prospect of their 
future happiness. 

Having explained these matters to our 
reader, and, as far as possible, satisfied 
all his doubts, we return to honest Joseph, 
whom we left just set out on his travels by 
the light of the moon. 

Those who have read any romance or 
poetry ancient or modern, must have been 
informed that Love hatli wings ; by which 
Uiey are not to understand, as some young 
ladies by mistake have done, that a lover 
can fly ; the writers, by this ingenious al- 
legory, intending to insinuate no more, 
than that lovers do not march like horse- 
guards ; in sliort, that they put t})e best 
leg foremost ; which our lusty youth, who 
could Walk with any man, did so heartily 
on this ocCLsion, that within fbur hours he 
reached a famous house of hospitality well 
known to the western traveller. It pre- 
sents you a lion on the sign-post : and tlie 
mabter, who was christened Timotheus, is 
commonlv called plain Tim. Some have 
conceived that he hatli particularly chosen 
the lion for his sign, as he doth iii counte- 
nance greatly resemble that magnanimous 
beast, uiough his disposition savours more 
of tlic sweetness of the lamb. He is a per- 
son well received among all sorts of men, 
being qualified to render himself agreeable 
to any ; as he is well versed in lustory and 
politics, hath a smattering in law and di- 
vinity, cracks a good jest, and plays won- 
derfully on the French hom« 

A violent storm of haii forced Joseph to 
take shelter in this inn, where he remem- 
bere4 Sir Thomas had dined in his way to 
town. Joseph had no sooner seated liim- 
•elf by the kitchen fire, Uian Timotheus, 
observing his livery, began to condole the 
Iqss of his late master, who was, he said, his 
verv particular and intimate acquaintance, 
wjtb whom he had cracked many a merry 
b<^tt]Cf ay, many a dozen in his time. He 
tlicia remarked, that all those tl;)ng8 were 
over now, all past, and just as if they had 
never been ; and concluded with an excel- 
k^nt Ql)servatioo on the certainty of death, 
which his wife wd was indeed very true. 
A follow now arrived at the same inn with 
two horaet, one of which he was leading 



farther down into the country to meet hit 
master ; these he put into the stable, aiid 
came and took his place by Joseph's side, 
who immediately know him to be the ser- 
vant of a neigHbouring gentleman, who 
used to visit at their house. 

This fellow was likewise forced in by the 
storm; for he had orders to go twenty 
miles farther that evening, and luckilv on 
the same road which Joseph himself in- 
tended to take. He therefore embraced 
this opportunity of complimenting hii 
friend witli his master's horse, (notwith- 
standing he had received express com- 
mands to the contrarv,) which was readily 
accepted ; and so, ai\er they had drank a 
loving pot, and the storm was over, they 
set out together. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Containing many lurprismg adffetUmti wiidb 
Joseph AnArtxo* mH toUh on the road^ atmu 
cremhle to those who have never traveled in f 
stage'coaeh, 

NoTHiiro remarkable happened on the 
road, till their arrival at the inn to which 
the horses were ordered; whither they 
came about two in the morning. The raooa 
then shone very bright ; and Joseph, ma- 
king his friend a present of a pint of wine, 
and thanking him lor the favour of his 
horse, notwithstanding all entreaties to the 
contrary, proceeded on his journey on foot 

He had not gone alx)ve two miles, charm- 
ed with the hopes of shortly seeing his be- 
loved Fanny, when he was met by tw»» 
fellows in a narrow lane, and ordered to 
stand and deliver. He readily gave them 
all the money he had, wliich was some- 
what less than two pounds; and told them, 
he hofied they would be so generous as to 
return him a few shillings, to defray his 
charges on his wav home. 

One of the niffians answered with an 
oath, * Yes, we'll give you something pre- 
sently : but first strip and be d— d to vom.' 
* Strip,' cried the other, * or I'll blow } »ur 
brains to the devil.' Joseph, remember- 
ing that he had borrowea his coat and 
breeches of a friend, and tliat he should be 
ashamed of making any excuse for not re- 
turning them, replied, he hoped they would 
not insist on his cloi.ies, which were not 
worth much, but consider the coldness of 
the nighL * You are cold, are vou, you 
rascal V says one of the robbers ; * I'll warm 
you with a vengeance ;' and, damning his 
eyes, snapped a pistol at his head ; which 
he had no sooner done, than tlie other lev- 
elled a blow at him with his stick, which 
Joseph, who was expert at cudgt^l-playing, 
cau^t with his, and returned the favour 
so successfully on his adversary, tliat he 
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bid him fprmwling at his feet, and at the 
nine instant received a hlow from he- 
hind, with the butt end of a pistol, from 
the other villain, which felled nim to the 
fTound, and totally deprived him of his 
seiises* 

The thief who had been knocked down, 
had now recovered himself; and both to- 
gether fell to belabouring poor Joseph 
with their sticks, till they were convinced 
they had put an end to his miserable 
being: they then stripped him entirely 
naked, threw him into a ditch, and de- 
parted with their bootv- 

The poor wretch, who lay motionless a 
long time, just began to recover his senses 
as a stage-coach came by. The postillion 
hearing a man's groans, stopped his horses, 
and told tiie coachman, ne was certain 
there was a dead man lying in the ditch, 
ibr he heard him groan. * Go on, sirrah,' 
Bays the coachman, * we are confounded 
late, and have no time to look af^er dead 
men.' A lady, who heard what the pos- 
tillion said, and likewise heard the groan, 
called eagerly to the coachman to stop and 
•ee what was the matter. Upon which 
be bid the postillion alight, and look into 
the ditch. He did so anu returned, * That 
there was a man sitting upriffht, as naked 
ma ever he was born.' — * 6 J-sus I' cried 
the lady; 'A naked man! Dear coach- 
man, orive on and leave him.' Upon 
this the gentlemen got out of the coach ; 
and Joseph begged them to have mercy 
upon him: for that he had been robbeu, 
and almost beaten to death. ' Robbed,' 
cries an old gentleman : ' Let us make all 
the haste imaginable, or we shall be rob- 
bed too.' A young man, who belonged to 
the law, answered ' He wislied Uiey had 
passed by without taking any notice : but 
that now thev might l^ proved to have 
been last in ^11% company ; if he should 
die, they might be called to some account 
for his murder. He therefore tliought it 
advisable to save* tlie poor creature^s life 
Ibr their own sakes, if possible ; at least, if 
he died, to prevent the jury's finding that 
they fled for it. He was therefore of 
opinion^ to take the man into the coach, 
and carry him to the next inn.' The 
lady insisted, ' That he should not come 
into the coach. That if they lii\ed him in, 
•he woujd herself alight; for she had 
rather stay in that place to all eteniitv, 
than ride with a naked man.' The coach- 
man objected, * That he could not sufler 
him to be taken in, unless somebody would 
pay a shilling for his carriage the four 
miles.' Which the two gentlemen refused 
to do. But the lawyer, who was afraid of 
some mischief happening to himself, if tlie 
wretch was lefV* behind m that condition, 
saying, no man could be too cautious in 



these matters, and that he remembered . 
very extraordinary cases in the books, 
threatened the coachman, and bid him 
deny taking him up at his peril ; for that 
if he died, he should be indicted for his . 
murder ; and if he lived, and brought an 
action against him, he would willingly 
take a brief in it These words had a 
sensible effect on the coachman, who was 
well acquainted with the person who spoke 
them ; and the old gentleman above men- 
tioned, tliinking the naked man would 
afford him frequent opportunities of show- 
ing his wit to the lady, offered to join with 
the company in giving a mug of*^ beer ibr 
his fare ; till partly alarmed by tlie threats 
of the one, and partly by the promises of 
the other, and being perhaps a little mov- 
ed with compassion at the poor creature's 
condition, wIk> stood bleeding and shiver- 
ing with tlie cold, he at length agreed ; 
and Joseph was now advancing to the 
coach, where, seeing the lady, who held 
the sticks of her fan before her eyes, abso- 
lutely refused, miserable as he was, to 
enter, unless he was furnished with suffi- 
cient covering to prevent giving the least 
offence to decency, — so perfecUy modest 
was this young man ; such mighty effects 
had the spotless example of me amiable 
Pantda, and the excellent sermons of Mr. 
Adams, wrought upon him. 

Though there were several great-coats 
about tiie coach, it was not easy to get 
over tliis difficulty which Joseph had 
Rtarted. The two gentlemen complained 
they were cold, and could not spare a rag ; 
the man of wit saving with a laugh, that 
charity began at home ; and the coach- 
man, who had two great-coats spread 
under him, refused to lend either, lest they 
should be made bloody : the lady's foot- 
man desired to be excused for the same 
reason, which the lady herself, notwith- 
standing her abhorrence of a naked man, 
approved; and it is more than probable 
DOOT Joseph, who obstinately adhered to 
his modest resolutiim, must have perished, 
unless the postillion, (a lad who hath been 
since tran8i)orted for robbing a henroost,) 
had voluntarily stripped off a ^eat-coat, 
his only garment, at the same time swear- 
ing a great oath, (for which he was re- 
buked by I he passengers,) ' That he would 
rather ride in his shirt all his life, tlian 
suffer a fellow-creature to lie in so misera- 
ble a condition.' 

Joseph, having put on the great-coat, 
was lilted into the coach, which now pro- 
ceeded on its journey. He declared him- 
self almost dead with the cold, which gave 
the mon of wit an occasion to ask the 
lady, if she could not accommodate him 
with a dram. She answered, with some 
resentment, * She wondered at his asking 
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Ii€r such a question; but assured liim she 
never tasted any suc^ thin^.' 

The lawyer was inquirmg into the cir- 
cumstances of the robbery, wlicn the coach 
stopped, and one of the ruffians, putting a 
pistol in, demanded their money of the 
pasjjcn^'rs; wlio readily gave it tliem; 
and tlie lady, in her fright, delivered up a 
little silver txHtle, of about a half-pint size, 
wliich the rogue, clapping it to his mouth, 
and drinking her health, declared, lield 
some of the best Nantes he had ever 
tasted: tliis the lady aflerwards assured 
tlie company was tiie mistake of her maid, 
for that she had ordered her to liU the 
bottle with Hungary-water. 

As soon as the fellows were departed, 
tlic lawyer, who had, it seems, a case of 
pistols in tlie seat of Uie coach, informed 
the company, Uiat if it had been daylight, 
and he could have come at his pistols, he 
would not have submitted to the robbery : 
he likewise set fortii, that he liad often 
met highwaymen when he travelled on 
horseback, but none ever durst attack him; 
concluding, tliat if he had not been more 
afraid for the lady than fi>r himself, lie 
should not have now parted w^ith his mo- 
ney so easily. 

As wit is generally observed to love to 
reside in emptv pockets, so the gentleman 
whose ingenuity we have remarked, as 
soon as lie had i)arted with his moneV) 
began to grow W(»ndcrfully fiicetiouH. He 
made frequent allusions to Adam and Eve, 
and said many excellent things on figs 
and fig-leaves ; which perhai)s gave more 
offence to Joseph than to any other in tlie 
company. 

The lawyer, likewise," made several very 
pretty jests, without dej)arting from his 
profession. He said, * K Joseph and the 
lady were alone, he would be more capa- 
ble of making a conveyance to lier, as his 
affairs were not fettered witli any incum- 
brance; he'd wan-ant he soon suffered a 
recovery by a >vrit of entry, which was 
the pn)per way to create heirs in tail; 
that for his own part, he would engage to 
make so firm a settlement in a coacli, that 
there should be no danger of an eject- 
ment ;' with an inundation of the like gib- 
berish, which he continued to vent till the 
Goach arrived at an inn, where one ser- 
vant-maid only was up, in niadiness to 
attend the coachman, and furnish him 
with cold meat and a dram. Joseph de- 
sired to alight, and that lie might have a 
bed prepared for him, wliich the maid 
readily promised to perform ; and being 
a good-natured wench, and not so squea- 
mish as tlie lady had been, she clapped 
a large faggot on the fine, and furmsh- 
Sng Joseph with a great-coat l)eIonging to 
of the hostlers, desired him to sit 



down, and warm himself whUe she made 
his bed. The coachman, in the mean 
time, took an opportunity to call up a su^ 
geon, who lived witliin a few doors ; aller 
which he reminded his passengers how 
late they were, and, aAer they had takeo 
leave ot Josepli, hurried tliem olT as fast u 
lie could. 

The wench soon ^t Joseph to bed, and 
promised to use lier mtcrest to borrow hiai 
a sliirt ; but imagining, as she afUrwards 
said, by his being so bloody, that he must 
be a dead man, she ran with all speed to 
hasten the surgeon, who was more than 
half dressed, apprehending that the coach 
had been overturned and some gentleman 
or lady liurt. As soon as the wench had 
informed him at his window, that it was a 
p(K)r foot-passeuj^r who had been stripped 
of all he had, and almost murdered, he chkl 
her for disturbing Iiim so earlv, slipped off 
his clothes again, and very qufetly returned 
to bed and to sleep. 

Aurora now began to show her bloominf^ 
cheeks over the hills, wliilst ten millions of 
feathered songsters, in jocund chorus, re- 
peated odes a thousand times sweeter thaa 
itiose of our laureat, and sung both the 
day and the scmg, when the master of the 
inn, Mr. Tow-wouse, arose, and learning 
from his maid an account of the robbery, 
and the situation of his poor naked guest, 
he shook his head and cried, * g(KKl-lack-a- 
day !' and then ordered tlie girl to carry 
him one of his own shirts. 

Mrs. Tow-wouse was just awake, and 
had stretched out her amis in vain to fold 
her departed husband, when the maid en- 
tered the room. * Who's there ? Betty !'— 

* Yes, madam.' — 'Where's your master?' 
— ' He's without, madam ; he hath sent me 
for a shirt to lend a poor naked man, who 
hath lK*en robbed and murdered.' — ' Touch 
one, if you dare, y(»u slut,' said Mrs. Tow- 
wouse : * your master is a pretty sort of a 
man, to take in naked vagabonds, and 
clothe them with his own clotlies. I shall 
have no such doings. If you offer to touch 
any thing. Til throw the chamberpot at 
your head. Go, send your master to me.' 
— 'Yes, madam,' answered Betty. As 
8(M)n as he came in, she thus began : ' W^liat 
the devil do you mean by tliis, Mr. Tow- 
wouse ? Am I to buy shirts to lend to a set 
of scabby rascals ?' — ' My dear,' said Mr. 
Tow-wouse, * this is a iX)or wretch.' — 

* Yes,' says she, * I know it is a poor 
wretch ; but what the devil have we to do 
with poor wretches? the law makes us 
provide lor too many already. W'c shall 
have thirty or fortv poor wretches in rt^d 
coats shortly.' — 'My dear,' cries Tow- 
wouse, 'this man hath been robbed of all 
he hath.' — ' Well then,' says she, 'Avliere's 
his money to pay his reckoning? Wliy 
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dolh not such a ieilow go to an alehouse ? 
1 ikll send him pacluDg as soon as I am 
up, I assure you.' — ' My dear,' said he, 
'oommon charity won't suffer you to do 
tint' ^Conunon charity, a f— tl' says 
^, ^common charity teaches us to provide 
for ourselves, and our families ; and I and 
mine won't be ruin'd by your charity, I as- 
•ure you,' — ' Well,' says he, * my dear, do 
u yoQ will, when you are up ; you know I 
never contradict you.' — * No,' says she, * if 
the devil was to contra^lict me, I would 
make the tiouse too liot to hold him.' 

With such like discourses they consumed 
neirhalf an hour, whilst Betty provided a 
shirt from the hostler, who was (>ne of her 
sweethearts, and put it on poor Joseph. 
The surgeon had likewise at last visited 
Lim, and washed and dressed his wounds, 
and was now cume to acquaint Mr. Tow- 
wouse, that his miest was in such extreme 
danger of his life, tliat he scarce saw any 
hopes of his recovery. — ' Here's a pretty 
kettle of fish,' cries Mrs. Tow-wouse, *you 
have brou^t u[)on us ! We are like to have 
a faneral at our own exj^nse.' Tow- 
wouse, (who, notwithstandinj^ his charity, 
would have given his vote as freely as ever 
he did at an election, that any other house 
in tlie kingdom should have quiet posses- 
won of his ffuest,) answered, * Mv dear, I 
am not to olame : he was brought hither 
by the 8ta^-coach ; and Betty had put him 
to bed, before I was stirring.' — ' I'll Betty 
her,' says she — ^At which, with half her 
garmenis on, tlie other half under her arm, 
»he sallied out in quest of the unfortunate 
Betty, whilst Tow-wouse and the surgeon 
went to pay a visit to poor Joseph, and 
inquire into'lhe circumstances of this me- 
lanclioly af&ir. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

YHd happfned to Joseph during fda sickness td the 
nin, vUh the cwious discourse beixoeeii him atid 
Mr. Barnabas the parson of the parish. 

As won as Joseph had communicated a 
particular history of the robl)ery, toijcther 
with a short account of himself, and his in- 
tended journey, he asked the surgeon, if 
te apprehended liim to be in any danger : 
to which the surgeim very honestly an- 
swered, ' He feared he was ; for that his 
JHilse was very exalted and feverish, and 
if his fever should prove more than symp- 
tomatic, it would be impossible to save 
^im.' Joseph, fetching a deep sigh, cried, 
'PoorFannv, I would I could have lived 
to see thee ! *but God's will be done.' 

The surgeon then advised him, if he had 
*»y worldly affairs to settle, that he would 
^it as soon as possible; for though hd 



hoped he might recover, yet he ihougbc 
himself obliged to acc|uaint him he was ui 
great danger ; and il the malign concoc- 
tion 6f his humours should cause a susci- 
tati(m of his fever, he might soon grow 
delirious, and incapable to make his wiU. 
Joseph answered, * That it was impossible 
for any creature in the universe to be in a 
poorer condition than himself; ibr since 
the robbery, he had not one thing of any 
kind whatever, which he could call his 
own.' — * I had,' said he, ' a poor Kttle piece 
of gold, which they took away, that would 
have been a comfort to me hi all my afflic- 
tions ; but surely, Fanny, I want notliing 
to remind me of thee. I liave thy dear 
image in my heart, and no villain can ever 
tear it tlience.' 

Joseph desired paper and pens, to write 
a letter, but they were refused him ; and 
he was advised to use all his endeavours 
to compose himself. They then Ief\ him ; 
and Mr. Tow-Avouse sent to a clergyman 
to come and administer his good offices to 
the soul of poor Joseph, since the surgeon 
despaired of making any successful appli- 
cations to liis body. 

Mr. Barnabas (lor that was the clergy- 
man's name,) came as soon as sent for: 
and having first drank a dish of tea with 
tlie landlady, and afterwards a bowl of 
punch Avith the landlord, he walked up to 
the room where Joseph lay ; but finning 
him asleep, returned to fake the other 
sneaker ; which when he had finished, he 
again crej)! sol\ly up to the chainWr-door, 
and, having opened it, heard the sick man 
talking to himself in the following manner : 

*0 most adorable Pamela I most virtuous 
sister ! whose example could alone enable 
me to withstand all the temptations of 
riches and beauty, and to preserve my vir- 
tue pure and chaste, lor the arms of my 
dear Fanny, if it had pleased Heaven, that 
I should ever have come unto them. What 
riches, or honours, or pleasures, can make 
us amends for the loss of innocence? Doth 
not that alone afibrd us more consolation, 
than all worldly acquisitions? What but 
innocence and virtue could give any com- 
fort to such a miserable wretch as I am ? 
Yet these can make me prefer this sick and 

f)ainful bed to all the pleasures I should 
lave found in my lady's. These can make 
me face death without fear ; and though I 
love mv Fannv more than ever man loved 
a woman, these can teach me to resign 
myself to the divine will without rei)iiiiiig. 
O, thou delightful charming creature ! if 
Heaven had indulged thee to my arms, the 
poorest, humblest state, would "have been 
a paradise; I could have lived with thee 
in the lowest cottage, without envying the 
palac«»s, the dainties, or the ixcUcst o\ \iiiN 
man breatliinc. Bv\t I must k^ve \\\«ft. 
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letve thee for ever, my dearest angel ! I 
must think of another world ; and I l^artily 
pray that thou may'st meet comfort in 
this.' — ^Barnabas thought he had heard 
enough ; so down stairs he went, and told 
Tow-wouse he could do his guest no ser- 
vice; for that he was very Eght>lieaded, 
mud had uttered nothing but a rhapsody of 
nonsense all the time he stayed in the 
room. 

The surfleon returned in the aiYemoon, 
and ibund nis patient in a higher fever, as 
he said, than when he left him, thoucrh 
not delirious; for, notwithstanding Air. 
Bamabas's opinion, he had not been once 
out of his senses since liis arrival at tlie 
inn. 

Mr. Barnabas was again sent for, and 
with much difficulty prevailed on to make 
another visit As soon as he entered the 
room, he told Joseph, 'He w^as come to 
pray by him, and to prepare him for an- 
other world : in the nrst place, therefore, 
he hoped lie had repented of all liis sins.' 
Joeepn answered, ' He hoped he had : 
but there ivas one tiling which he knew 
not whether he should call a sin: if it 
was, he feared he should die in the com- 
mission of it ; and that was, the regret of 
parting with a young woman, whom he 
k>ved as tenderly as he did his heart- 
strings.' Barnabas bade him be assured, 
*that any repining at the divine will was 
one of tlie greatest sins he could commit ; 
that he ought to forget all carnal alfections, 
and think of better things.' Joseph said, 
* That neither in this world nor the next, 
be could forget his Fanny; and that the 
thought, however grievous, of parting 
from her for ever, was not half so tor- 
menting, as the fear of what she would 
suffer, when she knew his misfortune.' 
Barnabas said, 'That such fears argued 
a diffidence and despondence very crimi- 
nal ; that he must divest himself of all hu- 
man passions, and fix his heart above.' 
Joseph answered, * That was what he de- 
sired to do, and should be obliged to him 
if he would enable him to accomplish it.' 
Barnabas replied, ' That must be done by 
mce.' Joseph besought him to discover 
how he mignt attain iL Barnabas an- 
swered, *By prayer and faith.' He then 
questioned him concerning his forgiveness 
of the thieves. Joseph answered, * He 
feared that was more tlian he could do ; 
ibr nothing would give him more pleasure 
than to hear they were taken.' — 'That,' 
cries Barnabas, 'is for the sake of jus- 
tice.' — * Yes,' said Joseph, * but if I was 
to meet them ag:ain, I am afraid I should 
attack them, ana kill tliem too, if I could.' 
— ^^ Doubtless,' answered Barnabas, 'it is 
larvAiI to kill a thief: but can you say, 
j^ou forgive them &b a chnatian oughir 



Joseph desired to know what that fer 
givenesa was. *That is,' answered Bar» 
nabas, 'to forgive them as— as — it is tir 
forgive tliem as — ^in short, it is to ibnnTe 
them as a christian.' Joseph repSed* 
' He forgave them as much as he could/ 
— ' Well, well,' said Barnabas, ' that wiD 
do.' He then demanded of him, 'If he 
remembered any more sins unrepented 
of; and if he did, he desired him to make 
haste and repent of them as fast as be 
could, that tliey might repeat over a few 
pravers togetlier.' Joseph answered, • Ifc 
could not recollect any great crimes he had 
been guilty of, and that those he had 
committed he was sincerely sony for it' 
Barnabas said that was enough, and then 

Proceeded to prayer ^nth all the expeditxHi 
e was master of; some company then 
waiting for him below in the parlour, where 
the ingredients for punch were all in reaifi* 
ness ; out no (me would squeeze the oranges 
till he came. 

Joseph complained he was dry, ' and de- 
sired a little tea ; wliich Barnabas report- 
ed to Mrs. Tow-wouse, who answered* 
' She had just done drinking it, and could 
not be slopping all day;^ but ordered 
Betty to can^ him up some small beer. 

Betty obeyed her mistress's command; 
but Joseph, as soon as he had tasted it, 
said, he feared it would increase his fever, 
and that he longed very much for tea; to 
which the good-natured Betty answered^ 
he should have tea, if there was any ia 
the land ; she accordingly went sod 
bought some herself, and attended bia 
with it ; where we will leave her and Jo- 
seph together for some time, to entertain 
tlie readers with other matters. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Being very full of adventuret, wkkk tucettid 
each other at the Jnn, 

It was now the dusk of the eveninf» 
when a grave person rode into the inn, 
and committing his hqrse to the hostler, 
went directly into the kitchen, and having 
called for a pipe of tobacco, topk his pltee 
by the fireside ; where several other persooB 
were likewise assembled. 

The discourse ran altogetlier on the 
robbery which was committed the nifih* 
before, and on tlie poor wretch who wT 
above, in the dreadful condition in which 
we have already seen him. Mrs. To^ 
wouse said, 'She wondered what the 
devil Tom Whipwell meant, by brinffio^ 
sucl^ guests to her house, when tnere 
were so many ale-houses on tlie roa^ 
proper for their reception. But she »»' 
\ suTtd V\\m, VL* Vv<& d\ed^ the pariah should b^ 
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I tiie expense of the funeral 8he added, | 
ICotMliig would serve the fellow's turn! 
ut tea, she would assure him.' Bettv, 
rfao was just returned from her charitable 
ffioe, answered, she believed he was a 
entleman, lor she never saw a finer skin 
1 her life.' ' Pox on his skin!' replied 
frs. Tow-wouse, * I suppose that is all 
re are, like to have for the reckoning. I 
esire no such eentlemen should ever call 
t the Dra^n," (which it seems was the 
i^ of the mn.) 

The gentleman lately arrived, discov- 
ired a great deal of emotion at the distress 
>f this poor creature, whom he observed 
to he £ulen not into the most compassion- 
ate hands. And indeed, if Mrs. Tow- 
wouse had given no utterance to the 
sweetness of her temper, nature had 
taken such pains in her countenance, that 
Hogarth himself never gave more expres- 
fiioii to a picture. 

Her person was short, thin, and crook- 
ed. Her forehead projected in the middle, 
and thence descenoed in a declivity to the 
U>p of her nose, which was sharp and red, 
and would have hung over her lips, )iad 
iK)t nature turned up the end of it. Her 
iip8 were two bits of skin, wliich, when- 
ever she spoke, she drew together in a 
puree. Her chin was peaked ; and at the 
^perend of that skin, which composed 
Mr cheeks, stood two bones, that alnriost 
hid a pair of small red eyes. Add to thin 
a voice most wonderfully adapted to the 
Aliments it was to convey, being both 
ioud and hoarse. 

It is not easy to say, whether the gen- 
tleman had conceived a greater dislike for 
^is landlady, or compassion for her un- 
Hpy guest. He inquired very earnestly 
of the surgeon, who was now come into 
^e kitchen, whether he had any hopes of 
^ recovery ? He bejwed him to use all 
posBJbie means towards it, tellinfjr him, 4t 
*i8 the duty of men of all profusions, to 
'"Pply their skill gratis for the relief of the 
poor and necessitous.' The surgeon an- 
«^red, • He should take proper care ; 
^ he defied all the surgeons m London 
to do him any ffood.' — *Pray, sir,' said the 
fnrtletnan, *wnat are his wounds?' — 
'Why, do you know any thing of wounds?' 
^ya the surgeon (winking upon Mrs. 
Towrwouse.) * Sir, I have a small smat- 
^*ring in surgery,' answered the geiitle- 
*>»aB. < A smattering, — ho, ho, ho l* said 
^ lurgeon, ' I believe it is a smattering 
iadeed.'^ 

. The company were all attentive, expect- 
^m hear the doctor, who was Avhat they 
^ a dry fellow, expxMe the gentleman. 

He began therefore with an air of tri- 
ygP**' * isujjpose, sir, you liave travelled?' 
' NoRtUy,«ir/«uJ the gentleman. 'Ho! 



then you have practised in the hospitalv 
perhaps.' — *No, sir.'— * Hum! not that nei- 
ther ? Whence, sir, then, if I may be so 
bold to inquire, have you got your know- 
ledge in surgery ?'—* Sir,*^ answered the 
gentleman, 'I do not pretend to much ; 
but the little I know I have from books.'— 
' Books !' cries the doctor. * What, I sup- 
pose you have — ^you have read Gakn and 
Hippocrates !' — * No, sir,' said tlie gentle- 
man. * How ! you understand surj^jery I' 
answers the doctor, ' and not read Gkileii 
and Hippocrates ?' * Sir,' cries the other, 
' I believe there are many surgeons who 
have never read these antnors.' — * I believe 
so, too,' says the doctor, " more shame for 
them ; but thanks to my edncationy I have 
them by heart, and very seldom go with- 
out them both in my pocket.' — * They arc 
pretty large books,' said the gentleman* 
'Ay,^ said the doctor, *I believe I know 
how large tJiey are, better than you.' (At 
which he fell a winking, and the whoie 
company burst into a laugh.) 

Tne doctor, pursuing his triumph, a^ed 
the gentleman, ' If he did not understand 
physic as well as surgery r' — *■ Rather bet- 
ter,' answered the gentfcman. ' Ay, like 
enough,' cries the doctor, with a wink. 
' Why, I know a little of physic too.'—* 1 
wish I knew half so much,' said Tow- 
wouse, * I'd never wear an apron again.'— 
' Why, I believe, landlord,' cries the doctor, 
* there are few men, though I say it, within 
twelve miles of the place, that liandle a 
fever l)eiter. — Veniente accurite morho : 
that is my method. I Rup|)ose, brother, 
you understand Latin 7^ — *A little,' says 
the gentleman. ' Ay, and Greek now, I'll 
warrant you :^ Ton dapomihominos pchif 
flotboio ihalaises. But I have almost for- 

fot these things : I could liave repeated 
[omer by heart once.' — ' Ifags ! the gentle- 
man has caught a traitor,' savs Mrs. Tow- 
wouse ; at which tliey all fell a laughing. 
The gentleman, who had not the least 
affection for joking, very contentedly suf- 
fered the doctor to enjoy his victory; 
which he did ^nth no small satisfaction ; 
and having sufficiently sounded his depth, 
he told him, ' He was thoroughly convinc- 
ed of his great learning and abilities ; and 
that he would be obliged to him, if he 
would let him know his opinion of bis pa- 
tient's case above stairs.' — * Sir,' says the 
doctor, ' his case is that of a dead man— 
The contusion on his head has perforated 
the internal membrane of the occibut, and 
divellicatod that radical small minute in- 
visible nerve, which coheres to the p)ericra- 
nium ; and this was attended with a fever 
at first sym{)tomatic, then pneumatic; and 
he is at length grown deUriuus, or deliri- 
ou«, as the vulgar express \l.' 
Ho was proceeding mlViiaWaiue^xsiMSr 
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ner, when a miffhty noise interrupted him. 
Some young fefiows in the neight)ourhood 
had taken one of the tliieves, and were 
bringing hiin into the inn. Betty ran up 
stairs witli this news to Joseph ; who beg- 
ffed they niiglit search for a Uttle piece of 
broken gold, w}iich had a ribband tied to it, 
and which he could swear to amongst all 
the hoards of the richest men in tlie uni- 
verse. 

Notwithstanding the fellow's persisting 
in his innocence, the mob were very busy 
in searching him, and presently, among 
other thiufi^, pulled out the piece of gold 
just mentioned; which Betty no sooner 
saw, than she laid violent hands on it, and 
conveyed it up to Joseph, who received it 
with raptures of joy, and, hugging it in his 
bosom, declared lie could now die con- 
tented. 

Within a few minutes afterwards, came 
in some other fellows, with a bundle which 
they had found in a ditch, and which was 
indeed the clothes which had been strij)ped 
off from Joseph, and the other things tliey 
had taken from iiim. 

The gentleman no sooner saw tlie coat, 
than he declared he knew the livery ; and, 
if it had been taken from the poor creature 
above stairs, desired he might see him ; for 
that he was very well acquainted with the 
family to whom that livery belonged. 

He Avas accordinglv conducted up by 
Betty ; but what, reaJcr, was the surprise 
on both sides, when he saw Joseph was 
tlie person in bed ; and when Joseph dis- 
covered the face of his good friend Mr. 
Abraham Adams ! 

It would be impertinent to insert a dis- 
course which chiefly turned on the relation 
of matters already well known to the read- 
er ; for as soon as the curate had satisfied 
Joseph concerning the perfect health of 
liis Fanny, he was on liis side very inquisi- 
tive into adl the particulars which had pro- 
duced this unfortunate accident. 

To return therefore to the kitchen, where 
a great variety of company were now as- 
sembled from all the rooms of the house, as 
well as the neighbourhood : so much de- 
light do men take in contemplating the 
countenance of a thief. 

Mr. Tow-wouse began to rub his hands 
with pleasure, at seeing so large an assem- 
bly; who would, he hoped, shortly adjourn 
into several apartments, in order to dis- 
course over the robbery, and drink a health 
to all honest men. But Mrs. Tow-wouse, 
whose misfortune it was commonly to see 
tilings a little perversely, began to rail at 
those who brought the feuoAV into her 
house ; telling her Imsband, ' They were 
very likely to thrive, who kept a house of 
entertainment for beggars and thieves.* 
T/ie mob had now UimhQdi their search *, 



and could find nothing about thi 
likely to prove any evidence ; for 
clothes, though tlie mob were v 
satisfied with that proof, yet, as 
ge<m observed, they could not con 
because tliey were not found in h 
dy ; to which Barnalms agreed, ar 
tliat these were bona waviiia, and 
to the lord of tlie manor. 

* How,' says the surgeon, * do 
tiiese goods belong to Uie lord of 
nor?' — 'I do,' cried Barnabas, 
deny it,' says the surgeon: *v 
the lord of the manor have to d 
case ? Will any one attempt to ' 
me that what a man finds is not 1 
* I have heard,' (says an old folio 
corner,) justice Wiseone say, that 
man had liis right, whatever is I' 
longs to the king of London.' — * 1 
be true,' says Barnabas, * in scmi 
for the law makes a diflTerence 
things stolen and things found ; fo 
may be 8t«)len that is never fbuiu 
thing may be found that never w; 
Now goods that are both stolen a 
are waviata ; and they l)elong to 
of the manor.' — * So the lord of tl 
is the receiver of stolen goods,' ( 
doctor ;) at which there was an 
laugh, bciiig first lx»gun by hinise 

While the prisoner, by i)ersisti 
innocence, had almost, (as there 
evidence against hiin,) brought c 
nabas, the surgeon, Tow-wouse, i 
ral others to his side; Betty inforn 
that they had overlooked a httlt 
p)ld, which she had carried up ti 
in the bed ; and which he offered 
to amongst a million, ay, amongst 
sand. This immediately turned 
against the prisoner ; and every 
concluded him guilty. It was 
therefore, to keep him secured tl: 
and early in the morning to carr 
fore a justice. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Showing how Mrs. Tow-ioouse toes a 
jUd; and how officious Mr, Baniab 
surgeon were to prosecute the thief: 
sertaUon accounting for their zeal, i 
many other persons not mentioned in i 

Bettt told her mistress, she 
the man in bed was a greater i 
thev took him for ; for, besides th( 
whiteness of his skin, and the s 
his hands, she observed a very 
niiliarity Ix^tween the gentleman 
and added, she was certain they ' 
mate acquaintance, if not relatio: 

This somewhat abated tiie 8< 
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ytn, Tow-wonse's countentnoe. She said, 
*God forbid she should not discharge the 
duty of a christian, since the poor gen- 
tiemn was brought to her house. She 
had a natural antipathy to va^bouds; 
but could pity the misfortunes ofa Chris- 
titn as soon as another.' Tow-wousc 
nid, 'If the traveller be a gentleman, 
though he hath no money about him now, 
we uiall most likely be paid hereafter ; so 
Tou may be^n to score whenever vou 
wilL' Mrs. Tow-wouse answered, * Hold 
^Dur simple tongue, and don't instruct me 
a my business. I am sure I am soriy for 
(he gentleman's misfortune with all mv 
heart; and I liope tlie villain who hatli 
UK<1 him so barlKirousiy will be hanged. 
Bettv, 00 see what he wants. God forbid 
he gfiould want any thing in my house.' 

Barnabas and the surgeon went up to 
Joseph, to satisfy themselves concerning 
the piece of gold. Joseph was with difii- 
cutt? prevailed upon to show it tlicm ; but 
would by no entreaties be brought to de- 
Kfer it out of his own possession. He 
however attested this to be the same which 
had been taken from him ; and Betty was 
ready to swear to the finding it on the 
thief. 

The only difficulty that remained was, 
haw to produce this gold befiire the jus- 
tice; for as to carrying Joseph himself, it 
Kerned impossible ; nor was there any 
sneat likelihood of obtaining it from him ; 
Kir he had fastened it with a riband to his 
arm, and solemnly vowed, that nothing 
Wt irresistible force should ever separate 
them; in which resolution, Mr. Adams, 
ckoching a fist rather less than the 
buckle of an ox, declared he would sup- 
^htm. 

A dispute arose on this occasion con- 
cerning evidence, not very necessary to 
^ rebted here ; after which the surgeon 
dwHsed Mr. Joseph's head ; still persisting 
w the imminent danger in which his pa- 
tient lay ; but concluding, with a very un- 
P^rtant lo<)k, * That he began to have some 
"f^; that he shouki send him a sanative 
*»poriferous draught, ami would see him 
la the morning.' After which Barnabas and 
^ departed, and left Mr. Joseph and Mr. 
AdamH togetiier. 

Adaia-H inf(>rmed Joseph of the occasion 
jf this journev which he Avas making to 
'^on, namely, to publish three volumes 
jf sermons ; being encouraged, as he said, 
^ an advertisement lately set fiirth by the 
**iety of booksellers, who proposed to 
Pwdnse any copies ofiered to them, at a 
l^iee to be settled by two persons ; but 
^eh he imagined he should ^t a consi- 
°^ble sum of money on this occasion, 
jWi his fiimily were in urgent need of, , 
"^prviested he would not have Joseph in | 



his present condition ; finally, he tokl hinu 
* He had nine shillings and three pence hali- 
penny in his pocket, which he was welcome 
to use as he pleased.' 

This goodness of Parson Adams brought 
tears into Joseph's eyes ; ' He declared he 
had now a second reason to desire life, 
that he might show his gratitude to such 
a liriend.' Adams bade him be cheerful ; 
for that he plainly saw the surgeon, besides 
his ignorance, desired to make a merit of 
curing liim, though the wounds in his head, 
he perceived, were by no means dangerous; 
that he was convinced he had no fever, and 
doubted not but he would be able to travel 
in a day or two.' 

These words infused a spirit into Jo- 
seph; he said, 'He found himself very 
sore from the bniises, but had no reason 
to think any of his bones injured, or that 
he had received any harm in his inside; 
unless that he felt something very odd in 
his stomach ; but he knew not whether 
that might not arise from not having eaten 
one morsel for above twenty-four noura.' 
Being then asked, if he had any inclination 
to eat, he answered in the affirmative. 
Then Parson Adams desired him to name 
what he had the greatest fancy for ; ' whe- 
tlier a poached egg, or chicken broth :' he 
answered ' He could eat both very well ; 
but that he seemed to have the greatest 
appetite (or a piece of boiled beef and 
cabbage.' 

Adams was pleased with so perfect a 
confirmation that he had not the least fever; 
but advised him to a lighter diet that eve- 
ning. He accordingly ate either a rabbit or 
a fowl, 1 never could witli any tolerable cer- 
tainty discover which ; afler this he was, 
by Mrs. Tow-wouse's order, conveyed into 
a better bed, and equipped with one of her 
husband 8 shirts. 

In the morning early, Barnabas and 
the surgtion came to the inn, in onler to 
sec the thief conveyed before the justice. 
They had consumed the whole night in 
debating what measures they should take 
to proiluce the piece of gold in evidence 
against him ; fov they were extremely zea- 
li)U8 in the buKinesH, though neither of 
them were in the least interested in the 
])m8ecution ; neither of them had ever re- 
ceived anv private injury from the fellow, 
nor had eitlier of them ever Iwen suspected 
of loving the public well enough, to give 
them a sermon or a dose of physic for 
nothing. 

To help our reader, therefore, as much 
as possible to account for this zeal, we 
must inform him, tliat, as this parish was 
so unfortunate as to have no lawyer in it, 
there had been a constant coutew\ioii \»- 
tween the two docloTB) a^\tv\»aV w\A.\Jk^- 
coi, concerning iheir amliitit^Vii^v^'Dfift) 
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in which, as neither of them professed it, 
they had equal pretensions to dispute each 
otJier's opinions. These disputes were 
carried on with great contempt on hoth 
aides, and had almost divided the parish ; 
Mr. Tow-wouse and one half of the neigh- 
bours inclined to the surgeon^ and IVIrs. 
Tow-wouse with the other half to the par- 
son. The surgeon drew his knowledge 
from those inestimable fountains^ called 
The Attorney's Pocket Companion, and 
Mr. Jacob's Law Tables ; Barnabas trust- 
ed entirely to Wood's Institutes. It hap- 
pened on this occasion, as was pretty fre- 
quently the case, that these two learned 
men oifTercd about the sufficiency^ of evi- 
dence ; the doctor being of opinion, that 
the maid's oatli would convict the prisoner 
without producing the gold; the parson, 
^ eontroy totis viribus^ To display their 
parts, therefore, hefore the justice and the 

Sarish, was the sole motive, which we can 
iacover, to tliis zeal, which both of them 
pretended to have for public justice. 

Vanity! how little is thy force ac- 
knowledged, or thy operations discerned ! 
How wantonly dost thou deceive mankind 
under different disguises t Sometimes thou 
dost wear the iface of pity, sometimes of 
generosity: nay, thou hast the assurance 
even to put on those glorious ornaments 
which belong only to heroic virtue. Thou 
odious, deformed monster! whom priests 
have railed at, philosophers despised, and 
poets ridiculed ; is there a wretch so aban- 
doned as to own thee for an acquaintance 
in public? Yet, how few will refuse to 
enjoy thee in private? nay, tliou art the 
pursuit of most men through their lives. 
The greatest villanies are daily practised 
to please thee; nor is the meanest thief 
below, or the greatest hero above, thy no- 
tice. Thy embraces are oden the sole 
aim and sole reward, of the private robbery 
and the plundered province. It is to pam- 
per up thee, thou harbt, that we attempt 
to withdraw from others what we do not 
want, or to withhold from tliem what they 
do. All our passions are thy slaves. Ava- 
rice itself is oflen no more than thy hand- 
maid, and even Lust thy pimpl The 
bully Feari, like a coward, flies before thee, 
and Joy and Grief hide their heads in thy 
presence. 

1 know thou wilt think, that whilst I 
abuse thee I court thee, and that thy love 
hath inspired me to write this sarcastical 
panegyric on thee ; but thou art deceived : 
I value thee not of a farthing ; nor will it 
give me any pain, if thou shouldst prevail 
on the reader to censure this digression as 
arrant nonsense; for know, to thy con- 
fusion, that I have introduced tliee for no 

other purpose than to Jengtben out a short 
^bspier; and $o I return to my history. 



CHAPTER XV!. 

The escape of tke tlnrf. Mr. Jidamti't UmAi 
ment. The arrival of two very eiirmmmrj^ 
pertonages, and the introdwtian ^ Farm 
AdamM to Par ton BamtAoM, 

BjuiirABAS and the surgeon being r^ 
turned, as we have sakl, to the inn, k 
order to convey the thief before the ji» 
tice, were greatly concerned to find a loiil 
accident had happened, which somewhi 
disconcerted them ; and this was no otho 
than the thief's escape, who had modeitli 
withdrawn himself oy night, declining al 
ostentatk)nj and not choosing, in imitatki 
of some great men, to distinguish himad 
at the expense of being point^ at. 

W^hen the company had retired tb 
evening before, the thief was detained ii 
a room where the constable^ and one c 
the young fellows who took him, wer 
planted as his guard. About the seoooi 
watch, a general complaint of drousfa 
was made both by the prisoner and lu 
keepers. Among whom it was at bi 
agreed, that the constable should remaii 
on duty, and the young fellow call up tb 
tapster ; in which dispwitk)n the bitter ip 
prehended not the least danger, as tn 
constable was well armed, and eouk) be 
sides easily summon him back to his i» 
sistance, if the prisoner made the least at 
tempt to gain his liberty. 

The young fellow had not long left thi 
room, before it came into the constable'i 
head, that the prisoner might leap on hia 
by surprise, and thereby preventing hia 
of the use of his weapons, especiaUy thi 
long staff in which he chiefly confided 
might reduce the success of a struggle ta 
an equal chance. He wisely, therefiy^ 
to prevent this inconvenience, slipped ov 
of tlie room himself, and locked the door 
waiting without with his staff in his liand 
ready Ii(\cd to fell the unhappy prisoner, i 
by ill fortune he should attempt to bn»l 
out. 

But human life, as hath been discovero 
by some great man or other, (for I woul< 
by no means be understood to aflect tb 
honour of makin^^ any such discovery, 
very much resenmles a game at chess 
for as in tlie latter, while a gamester i 
too attentive to secure himself very strong 
ly on one side the board, he is apt to ks^ 
an unguarded opening on the other; s 
doth it oflen happen in life ; and so did 
happen on this occasion ; for whilst tl 
cautious constable, with such wonderf 
sagacity, had possessed himself of tl 
door, he most unhappily forgot the wi 
dow. 

The thief, who placed on the otb 

side, no sooner perceived this openii 

Vthan Yva >MQ;ui V> ixtfsst, VbAl way ; a 
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bdioc; the passa^ easyi he took with 
bim the young fellow's hat, and without 
iny ceremony atepped into the street and 
Dade the heat of his way. 

The young fellow returning with a 
louble mug of strong heer, was a little 
nirpiiBed to find the constable at the door; 
but much more so, when, the door bein^ 
(peoed, he perceived the prisoner had 
Dide bis escape, and which way. He 
threw down the beer, and without utter- 
ing iny thing to the constable, except a 
linrty curse or two, he nimbly leaped out 
)f the window, and went agam in pursuit 
dT hit prey ; being very unwilling to lose 
the rewud which he had assured him- 
idfoC 

The constable hath not been discharged 
of suspicion on this account ; it hath l^n 
nid, that not being concerned in the tak- 
ioff the thief, he could not have been en- 
tided to any part of the reward, if he had 
been convicted ; that the thief had several 
guineas in his pocket ; that it was very 
Qolikely he should have been guilty of such 
10 oversight ; that his pretence for leaving 
the room was abused ; that it was his con- 
ituit maxim, that a wise man never re- 
ibaed money on any conditions; that at 
^ery election he always had sold his vote 
to both parties, &c 

But notwithstanding these and many 
)ther luch alle^tions, I am sufHciently 
:on\inced of his innocence ; having been 
Msitively assured of it, by those who re- 
eved their informations from his own 
nouth; which, in the opinion of some 
sodems, is the best and indeed only evi- 
dence. 

All the family were now up, and with 
<nany others assembled in the kitchen, 
we Mr. Tow-wouse was in some tribu- 
'itioa ; the surgeon having declared, that 
kj law he was liable to be indicted for 
^tiueTs escape, as it was out of his 
^^oose ; he was a little comforted however 
^ Mr. Barnabas's opinion, that as the es- 
^ was by night, the indictment would 
ttotlie. 

Mrs. Tow-wouse delivered herself in 
^ following words ; 'Sure never was 
^ a fool as my husband ! would any 
father person living have lefl a man in the 
f'Wociy of such a dnmken, drowsy block- 
vid, as Tom Suckbribe,' ^which was the 
constable's name :) ' and if he could be 
Q^iicted without any harm to his wife and 
Juklreo, I shoukl be glad of it.' (Then 
^ bell rung in Joseph's room.) "Why, 
^, John, chamberiain, where the devil 
re yoa all ? Have you no ears, or no 
nteienee, not to 'tend the sick better ? — 
9e what the gentleman wants. Why 
tt't you go yourself, Mr. Tow-wouse ? 
It any one may die for ^ou; you havci 



no more feeling than a deal board. If a 
man lived a fortnight in your house with- 
out spending a penn^, you would never 
put him in mina of it. See whether he 
drinks tea or coffee for breakfast.' — * Yes, 
my dear,' cried Tow-woust. She then 
asked the doctor and Mr. Barnabas what 
morning's draught they chose, who an- 
swered, they had a pot of cyder-and at 
the fire ; which we will leave them merry 
over, and return to Joseph. 

He had rose pretty early this morning ; 
but though his wounds were far from 
threatening any danger, he was so sore 
with the bruises, that It was impossible for 
him to think of undertaking a journey yet ; 
Mr. Adams therefore, whose stock was 
visibly decreased with the expenses of 
supper and breakfast, and which could not 
survive that day's scoring, began to consi- 
der how it was possible to recruit it. At 
last he cried, * He had luckily hit on a sure 
method, and though it would oblige him 
to return himself home together with Jo- 
seph, it mattered not much.' He then 
sent for Tow-wouse, and taking him into 
another room, told him^ * He wanted to 
borrow three guineas, for which he would 
put ample security into his hands.^ Tow- 
wouse, who expected a watch or ring, or 
something of double the value^ answered, 

* He believed he could furnish him.^ Up- 
on which Adams, pointing to his saddle- 
bag, told him with a face and voice full of 
solemnity, * that there were in that bag no 
less than nine volumes of manuscript ser- 
mons, as well worth a hundred pound as a 
shilling was worth twelve pence, and that 
he would deposit one of the volumes in his 
hands by way of pledge ; not doubting but 
tliat he would have the honesty to return it 
on his repayment of the money ; for other- 
wise he must be a very great loser, seeing 
that every volume would at least bring 
him ten pounds, as he had been informed 
by a neighboring clergyman in the country; 

* for,' said he, ' as to my own part, having 
never yet dealt in printing, I do not pre- 
tend to ascertain the exact value of such 
tilings.' 

Tow-wouse, who was a little surprised 
at the pai^mi, said, (and not without some 
truth,) * that he was no judge of the price 
of such kind of goods ; and as for money, 
he really was very short.' Adams an- 
swered, 'Certainly he would not scruple 
to lend him three guineas, on what was 
undoubtedly worth at least ten.' The 
landlord replied, *He did not believe he 
had so much money in the house, and be- 
sides, he was to make up a sum. He was 
very confident the books were of much 
higher value, and heartily sorry it did not 
smt him.' He then cried out, 'Comsni^^ 
air !' though nobody caUed; and lan ^mx 
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stairs without any fear of breaking his 
neck. 

Poor Adnnis was extremely dejected at 
this (iisapjiointnient, nor knew lie what 
furtlier stratuiTfni to try. He imnuHliately 
api)lied to liis pipe, his constant friend and 
comfort in his afHietions; and, leaning 
over the railjs, \w devoteil liimself to medf- 
tation, assisted by the inspiring fumes of 
tohacc^t. 

He liad on a ni^jlitcap, drawn over his 
wig, antl a short tjrrat-coat, whidi half co- 
vered his cas.sock, — a drrss whirli, aihled 
to sometliinir coniical rnouirh in his conn- 
tenancr, ci»iMjM)srd a fifrii re likely to attract 
the eyes of those wlio were not overgivcn 
to ohservation. 

WJiiI«f, hr was sniokinir his pipe in this 
posture, a coach antl six, with a mim«Tous 
attendance, drove into the iim. There 
aliirhtiMl troni llie coach a younir tMluw, 
and a hnicc of ]Hiinti.'rs, after wliich ano- 
ther young fellow hra|)l from the l)ox, ami 
shiMik the former by the hand ; and 1>otli, 
togetlier with thtj doijs, were instantly 
conducted by Mr. Tow-wouse into an 
a|>artment ; whither as they passed, they 
entertained themselves with tlic following 
short facetious dialogue. 

*You are a pretty lellow for a coach- 
man, Jack !' says he fn)ni the coach ; *you 
had almost overturned us just now.' — 
*Pox take vini !' savs the coachman : * if I 
had only broke your neck, it would have 
been savini^ somelKxIy else the trouble; 
but I shoulif have been sorry tor the poin- 
ters.' — * Wh v vou son of a h — ,' an.swered 
the other, 'if noho<Iy could shoot Ix'tter 
than you, the pointers would be of no use.' 
— *D — n me,' says the coachman, * I will 
shoot with vou five guiiiens ashoi.' — * You 
be hang'd,* says the other; *for five gui- 
neas vou shall" shoot at niv a — .' — ' Done,' 
sajTJ the coachman ; * I'll iM'pper you better 
than ever you was pep]>ered hy Jenny 
Bouncer.' — 'PeppiT your gnindmother,' 
says the other ; * Here's Tow-wouse will 
let vou shoot at liim for a shillinj; a time.' 
— *1 know his iionour Initter,' cries Tow- 
wouse ; * I never saw a surer shot at a i)ar- 
trid^. Every man miss(."s now and then ; 
but if I cxnild shoot half as well as his 
h(mour, I would desire no Inciter liveliliood 
than I could get hy my gun.' — * Pox on 
you,' said the coachman, *you demolish 
more trame now than your head's worth. 
There's a bitcli, Tow-wouse : by G — she 
never blinked* a bird in her life. — * I have 
a puppy, not a year old, sliall hunt with 
her for a hundred,' cries the other pMitle- 
man. — ■* Done,' says the coachman: ' but 
you will lie \>ox\\ belore you make the 
bet.' — * If you have a mind tor a bet,' cries 

* To biiak, ia a (c-rai UAud to signify the dog's 
P^s^ing bjr « bird without poinuog at it. 



the coachman, 'I will match my spotted 
dog with your white bitch for a hundred, 
play or pay.' — *Done,' says the otlter: 
' and ril run Baldliice against Slouch with 
vou lor another.' — * No,^ cries he from the 
box ; ' but I'll venture Miss Jenny against 
Baldface, or HanniFial either.'— * Go to 
the devil,' cries he from the coach : *Iwilt 
make every bet your own way, to be sure! 
I will mateli Hannibal with Slouch fort 
thousand, if you dare ; and I say done 
first.' 

They were now a rrived ; and the reader 
will bo very contented to leave them, and 
repair to llie kitchen; where Baniabai^ 
tlie surgtvm, and an exciseman, were 
Muoking their pipes over some cider-and; 
and where the servants, who attended the 
two noltje g(?ntlemen we have just seen 
alight, were now arrived. 

* Tom,' cries one of the fiiotmen, * there's 
Parson Adioiis smoking his pi])e in the 
gallery.' * Yes,' says Tom ; ' I pulled off 
my hat to him, and tlie parson spoke to 
inc.' 

*' Is the gentleman a clergyman, then.^ 
says Barnabas, (tor liis cassock had been 
tied up when he first arrived.) • Yes, sir,' 
answered tlie footman ; ^ and one tliere he 
but few like.' — 'Ay,' said Bamaluis: *ifl 
had known it sooner, I should have derired 
his company ; I would always show a pnv 
per respect for the cloth ; but what say 
you, doctor, shall we adjourn into a room, 
and invite him to take part of a bowl of 
punch ?' 

This proposal was immediately agreed 
to, and executii'd ; and Parson Adams ac- 
cepting the invitation, much civility jwsscd 
between the two clergymen, who both de- 
clared the great lionour thev had li^r the 
<:loth. They had not been fong together 
liolore they entered into a discouree on 
small tithes, which continued a full houTi 
without the doctor or exciseman's having 
one opportunity to offer a word. 

It was then projxist^d to begin a general 
conversation, and the excisi'man opened 
on foreign alf:iirs; but a Avord unluckily 
dropping fnmi one of them, introduced a 
dissertation on the liardships siitTered by 
the interior clergy; which, atU»r a long 
duration, concluded with bringing the nine 
vt)lumes of sermons on the carpet. 

Barnabas greatly discouraged poor 
Adams ; he said ^ the age was so wicked, 
that nol)ody read sermons; would you 
think it, Mr. Adams,' said he, < I once in- 
tended tt) print a vcilume of sermons my- 
self, and they had the approbation of two 
or three bishops ; but what do you think a 
boiikseller ollered me ?' — ' Tivelve guineas, 

rerhaps,' cried Adams. * Not twelve pence, 
assure you,' answered Barnabas : * nav, 
the dos; refused mc a Concordance in 
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Innge.— At last I ofiered to give him the 
iting them, for the sake of dedicating 
in to that very eentleman, who just now 
ye his own coacli into the inn ; and, I as- 
: you, he had the impudence to refuse 
o£fer; by which means I lost a good 
ig, that was afterwards ffiven in ex- 
nge (or a pointer, to one who— but I will 
say any thin£; against tlie cloth. So 
may guess, Mr. Adams, what you are 
xpect ; ibr if sermons would liave gone 
m, I believe — I will not be vain ; but to 
xincise with you, three bishops said they 
t the best that ever were writ : but in- 
d there are a pretty moderate number 
ited already, and not all sold vet' — 
ay, sir,' said Adams ; ' to what do vou 
ik the numbers may amount ?' — ' Sir,' 
wered Barnabas, ' a bookseller told me, 
believed Bve thousand volumes at least.' 
Five thousand!' quoth the surgeon: 
^hai can they be writ upon ? I remem- 
when I was a boy, I used to read one 
btdon's sermons; and, I am sure, if a 
a practised half so much as is in one of 
se 8ermoa<», he will go to heaven.' — 
octor,' cried Barnabas, * vou have a pro- 
e way of talking, for which I must re- 
•ve vou. A man can never have his dut v 
uequently inculcated into him. And 
for TiUotBon, to be sure, he was a good 
iter, and said things very well ; but com- 
isoDs are odious ; another man may write 
well as he — I believe there are some of 
' sermons,' — and then he applied the 
Kile to his pipe. — * And I believe there 
' aome of my discourses,' cries Adams, 
hich the bishops would not tliink totally 
"worthy of bemg printed; and I have 
m inibrmed I might procure a very large 
Di (indeed an immense one,) on tliem.' — 
doubt that,' answered Barnabas ; i how- 
ir, if you desire to make some money of 
m, perhaps you may sell them by adver- 
n? the manuscipt sermons of a clrrgy- 
QBtely deceased, all warranted originals, 
1 never printed. And now 1 tliink of it, 
JMild be obliged to you, if there be ever a 
eral one among tliem, to lend it me ; (or I 
this very day to preach a funeral sermon, 
which f have not penned a line., though 
m to have a double price.' Adams an- 
ned : < He had but one, which he feared 
old not serve his purpose, being sacred to 
i memnry of a magistrate, who had ex- 
ed himself very singularly in the preser- 
^ of the morality of his neighbours, 
Mnuch that he had neither ale-house nor 
'd women in the parish where he lived.' 
No,' replied Barnabas ; ' that will not do 
te 10 well ; for the deceased, upon whose 
net I am to harangue, was a little too 
ik addicted to liquor, and publicly kept 
BtresSi. — I believe I must take a common . 
BOB, and tniat to mjr memoiy, to intrO'l 



ducc sometliing handsome on him.' — ^ To 
your invention rather,' said the doctor: 
* your memory will be aptor to put you out: 
for no man living rememocrs any thing good 
of him.' 

With such kind of spiritual discourse, 
they emptied the bowl of^ punch, paid their 
reckoning, and separated : Adams and the 
doctor went up to Joseph, parson Barna- 
bas departed to celebrate the aforesaid de- 
ceased, and the exciseman descended into 
tlie cellar to gauge the vessels. 

Joseph was now ready to sit down to a 
loin of mutton, and waited for Mr. Adams, 
when he and the doctor came in. The 
doctor having felt his pulse, and examined 
his wounds, declared him mucli better, 
which he imputed to that sanative soporife- 
rous draught, a medicine, * whose virtues,' 
he said, * were never to be sufficiently ex- 
tolled.' And great indeed they must^)e, if 
Joseph was so much indebted to them as the 
doctor imagined ; since nothing more than 
those ettluvia, which had escai)ed the cork, 
could have contributed to his recovery; for 
the medicine had stood untouched m the 
window ever since its arrival. 

J().wph passed that day, and the three 
following, with his friend Adams, in which 
nothing so remarkable happened, as the 
swift progress of his recovery. As he had 
an excellent habit of body, liis wounds 
were now almost healed; and his bruises 
gave him so little uneasiness, that he pressed 
Mr. Adams to let him depart ; told him he 
should never l)e able to return sufficieiit 
thanks for all his favours, but begged that 
he might no longer delay liis journey to 
London. 

Adams, notwithstanding the ignorance, 
as he conceived it, of Mr. Tow-wouse, and 
the envy, (for such he thought it,) of Mr. 
Barnabas, nad great expectations fi-om his 
sermons : seeing tlierefore Joseph in so good 
a way, he told him he would agree to his 
setting out the next morning in the stage- 
coach, that he believed he should have suffi- 
cient af\er the reckoning paid, to procure 
him one day's conveyance in it, and afler-* 
wards he woukl be able to ffct on, on foot, or 
might be favoured with a lift in some neigh- 
bour's waggon, especially as there was then 
to be a fair in the town whither the coach 
would carry him, to which numbers firom 
his parish it?sorted. — And as to himself, he 
agreed to proceed to the great city. 

They were now walking in the inn yard, 
when a fat, fair, short person rode in, and 
alighting from his horse, went directly up to 
Barnabas, who was smoking his pipe on a 
bench. The parson and the stranger shook 
one another very lovingly by tlie hand, and 
went into a room together. 

The evening now comma oUt 3oK\d[iTti- 
tired to his chunber, tmlibet Hkifc gpoi 
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Adanv) accompanied him ; and took this op- 
portmiity to i-xj>atiatc on tlic ^roat nitTcirs 
Go<l hail latelv shown him, of which he 
ou^ht not only to have the (leeiK'.sl inwanl 
BeiiKe, hut hkewise to express outward 
tlumkliihiess for them. They iherelore fell 
both on tlieir knees, and sptnt a considera- 
bk; time in prayer and thankK^viii^. 

They had just finished, when Bi-tty came 
in and told Mr. Adams, Mr. Barnabas de- 
sired to 8|3eak to him on some business of 
coiLsequence l)ek)W stairs. Joseph di?sire<l, 
if it was likely to detain him long, he would 
let him know it, that he mitrht fro to Ixd, 
which Adams promised, and in that case 
they wished one another g(H)d night. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Ji pUasant ditcovrnt between the f tro parsons and 
the bodcseller^ vhich teas broke off by an wUucky 
accident happeuin*^ in the inn, trhich produced a 
dialot^ue beticem Mrs. Toio-teonse and her maid 
of no gentle kind. 

As scKm as Adams came into the room, 
Mr. Barnabas inlroduceil him to the stran- 
ger, who was, he told him, a b<x)kseUer, and 
would l>e as likely to deal with him for Ids 
sermons as anv man whatever. Adams, 
saluting the strangiT, answered Barnabas, 
that lie was very nuich obliged to him ; that 
nothing could Iw more convenient, for he 
had no other business to the great city, and 
was heartily desirous of retui*ning \Mth the 
young man, who was just rec^>vered of liLs 
misfortune. He then snapjx^d Ids fingers, 
(as was usual witli him,) and tcK)k two or 
three turas alK>ut the riMini in an ecstacy. 
And to induce the lxK)kseller to tx; as exiw- 
ditious as possible, as likewise to otler him 
a betUrr prie«e for his commodity, he assured 
them tlieir meeting Avas extremely lucky to 
liiuLHelf ; for that he liad the most pressing 
occasion for money at that time, Ids own 
being almost spent, and having a friend 
then^ in the same inn, who was just recov- 
ered from some wounds he had received 
Irom roblwrs, and was in a most indigent 
conditiim. — * So that nothing,' says he, 
* could be so opjx)rtune, for the supply mg 
both our necessities, as my making an im- 
mediate bargain Avith you.^ 

As S4X)n as he had seated himself, the 
stranger beiran in these wonls: *Sir, I do 
not care absolutely to deny ensrairing in 
what my friend Mr. Barnabas remnmiends ; 
but seruums are mi're drugs. The trade is 
so vastly stocked Avith iIm^iii, that really, un- 
less they come out with the name of White- 
field or Wesley, or some other such great 
man, as a bishop, or those sort of people, I 
don't care to touch ; unless now it Avas a 
sermon preached on the SOth of January ; or 
wc could say in the title-page, Published at 
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the earnest request of the congregation, w 
the inhabitants; but, tndy, for a dry jiiecc 
of sermons, I had rather be excused ; espe- 
cially as my hands are si> full at preseaL 
HoAvever, sir, as Mr. Barnalkas mentionnl 
ihem to me, I Avill, if you please*, take the 
manuscri[)t Avith me to town, and sei^ you 
my opinion of it in a very short time.' 

*' O !' said Adams, * il'Vtiu desire it, I wiD 
n-ad two or three discourses as a spjecimeai' 
This, BarnaUis, Avho loved sermons iio bet- 
ter than a groctir doth tigs, immediately ob- 
jected to, and advised Adams to let the 
lMM)kselier have his sermons; telling him, 
' If he gaA'e liim a din*ction, he might be 
certain of a sjH'edy answer :' adding, he 
need not seninle trusting ihem in his pop- 
session. * No, said the bookseller, * if itwai 
a play that hail l)een acted twentv nighti 
tojrether, I b<'lie\*e it would lie safe. 

Adams did not at all relish the last ex- 
pression ; he saiil, he Avas sorry to hear ser- 
mons conqmred to jjlays. * Not by me, I 
assure you,' cried the Iniokseller, ' though I 
don't kiioAV whether the licensing act rosy 
iu)t shortly bring them to the same footing; 
but I have formerly knoAvn a hundred 
guineas giA'i»n tor a play.' — * More sharoe 
?i>r those Avho gave it,* cried Barnabas. 
' Why so r' said the iKxiksellcr, ' for lliey 
got hundreds liy it.' — * But is tliere no dil- 
ference l>etween conveying good or ill in- 
stnictiim to mankind?' said Adams: *WoulJ 
not an hcmest mind rather lose money by 
the one than gain it hy the otlier ?' — * Ir you 
can find any such, f Avill not be their nin- « 
d ranee,' ansAA'ered the bookseller; 'but I 
think those persons who get by preachiiig 
sermons, an* the projx^rest to Uwje by print- 
ing them : for my part, the copy that sells 
l)est, will be always the best copy in my 
o[)inion ; I am no enemy to sermons, but 
because they don't sell : lor I would as soon 
print one of* Whitefield's, as any farce Avhal- 
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Avritintrs, (I know not whether .you liave 
seen them,) are levi-lled at the clergy. He 
would reduce us to the examjile 4)f the pri- 
mitive aires, forsooth! and Avould insinuate 
to the pi'o])le, that a clergyman ought tojw 
alAA'ays prenchinj? ami praying. He pre- 
tends to unilerstaml the Seri]»ture litenillv; 
and would make mankind iM^lieve, that tlje 
l>0A*erty and Ioav estate, which A\'aa recom- 
mended to the church in its infancy, and 
Avasonly temjKJrarv doctrine, adapted to luT 
under pers<.*cuti<»n,A\'as to ho preserved in 
her flourishing and established state. Sir, 
the principles of Tohiiul, Woolston, and all 
the free-tninkers, are not calculated to do 
half the mischief, as those professed by this 
fellow and his followers.' 
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'Sir/ answered Adams, 'if Mr. White- 
field haul carried his doctrine no furtlicr than 
you mention, I should huve remained, as I 
oooe vnL», liis well-wluher. I am mvself as 
great an enemy to the luxury and splendor 
of the cleri^, as he can be. I do not, more 
than he, liy the flourishing state of tht; 
church, understand the palaces, ei|uipa(;^?R, 
dress, furniture, rich dainties, and vast tor- 
tunes, o( lier ministers. Surely tliose thiuj^, 
which savour so strongly of this world, l)c- 
come not the servants of one who protesijed 
his kingdom was not of it ; but when he 
began to call nonsense and enthusiasm to 
his aid, and set up the detestable doctrine 
oT &ith against ^zood works, I was his 
friend no longer; for surely that doctrine 
was coined in hell; and one would thuik 
none but the'deWl himself could have the 
coniidence to preach it. For can any thiriir 
be more derogatory to the honour of God, 
tban for men U> imagine that the all-wise 
Being will hereaAer say to the g»H)d and vir- 
^wui, * Noiwitf istanding the purity of thy 
lije, notwithstanding that constant rule of 
virtue and goodness, in which thou walk- 
^upon earth, still as thiou didst not be- 
lieve every thing in the true orthodox man- 
ner, thy want of faith shall condemn thee ?' 
Or, on the other side, can any doctrine have 
t more [lemicious inlluence on society, than 
ipenuasion, tliat it will he a grKxl plea for 
the villain, at tlic last day ;-^* Lord, it is 
tme, I never obeyed one of thy command- 
Dentf, yet pun»h me not, for I believe them 
ill?*— * I suppose, sir,' said the bookseller, 
^r sermons are of a different kind.' — ' Ay, 
Br,' said Adams ; * the contrary, I thank 
9etven, is inculcated in almost every i>agc, 
ff I sliould belie my own opinion, which 
itth alwavs been, that a virtuous and gtuHl 
furk or fteathen, arc more acceptable in 
he ai^t of their Creator, than a vicious 
Old wicked Christian, tliough his faith was 
B perfectly orthoiiox as St. Paul's himself.' 
-*I wish vou success,' says the b<K)ksLlIer, 
hot must lx:«r to \k exciis<.*d, as mv hands 
m so very full at present ; and, indeed, I 
im afraid you will find a backwardness in 
he trade to engage in a tK)ok Avhich the 
dergy would be certain tocrvdown.' — * Go<i 
orbid,' Says Adams, * any books should I>e 
wpagated which the clergy wr)uld cry 
jown; but if you uK'an by the cleriry some 
'tv designing; factious men, who have it at 
leart tn establish some favourite schemes at 
he price of the liberty of mankind, and the 
fry essence of religion, it is not in the 
ower of such persons to decry any book 
^ please; witness tliat excellent lK)ok 
lifed. " A Plain Account of the ><aturti and 
oA of tlie Sacrament;" a book written, 
n may venture on the expi'ession,) with 
e pen of an angel, and calculated to iv-> 
xt the true use of Chrisdanity, and of I 



that siicred instituticm ; for wliat could tend 
more to the noble puri)oses of religion, than 
frequent cheerful meetings among the mem- 
bers of a society, in which they should, in 
tlie presence of one another, and in the 
service uf the Supreme Being, make pro- 
mw«es of lieing good, friendly, and benevo- 
lent to eacli other? Now, this excellent 
lMH)k Avas attacked by a party, but unsuc- 
cessfully.' At these wortls Barnabas fell a- 
ringiiig with all the violence imaginable; 
ujjoii which a ser\'ant attending, heliidhim 
bring a bill immediately ; for that lie was 
in ciMiipany, for aught" he knew, with the 
ilevil himself; and he expected to hear the 
Alcoran, the Leviathan, or Woohston com- 
mended, if he staid a few minutes longer.' 
Adams desired, ' as he was s<» much moved 
ut his mentioning a b(K)k, which lie did 
without apprehending any possibility of of^ 
fence, that he would be so kind to propose 
any objections he had to it, which he 
would endeavour to answer.' — * I propose 
objections !' said Barnabas, ' I never read a 
syllable in any such wicked book; I never 
saw it ill my life, I as3urc you.' — Adams 
was gfung to answer, when a most hideous 
uproar U*gan in the inn. Mrs. Tow-wouse, 
Mr. Tow-wouse, and Betty, all lii^ng up 
their voices together; but Mrs. Tow- 
wouse's voice, like a bass-viol in a concert, 
was clearly and distinctly distinguished 
among the rest, and was neard to articu- 
late the following sounds : — ' O you damned 
villain ! is this the return to all the care 1 
have taken of your family ? This the re- 
ward of my virtue ? Is this the manner in 
which you behave to one who brought you 
a fortune, and j)referred you to so many 
matches, all your betters? To abuse my 
lx:d, my oAvn bed, with my own servant! 
but ril maul the slut, I'll tear her nasty eyes 
out; was ever such a pitiful dog, to take up 
with such a mean trolloj)? If she had been 
a gentlewoman, like myself, it had been some 
t'xcuse; but a U'ggsi rly, saucy, dirty ser- 
vant maid! Get vou out of my house, you 
whore.' To which she ad<led another 
name, which we do not care to stain ourpa- 
]K.T Avith. It was a nionosylhible l>eginninff 
with a h — , an<l indeed was the same, as if 
she hntl pronounced the words, she-dog. 
Which term we shall, to avoid offence, use 
on this occasion, though indeed both the 
mistress and maid uttered the above men- 
tioned b — , a W(»rd extremtily disgustful to 
females of the lower sort. Betty had borne 
all hitherto with jwitience, and had uttered 
only lamentations ; Init the last appellation 
stung her to the quick. ^ I am a woman as 
well as yourselfV she n)ar'd out, ^ and no she- 
dog ; and if I have Inren a little naughty, I 
am not the first; if I have \)cc\\ Tvv> YscUct 
than I should bc,^ crieti she, 6ob\nx\\i^^ 1^^^« 
no reason vou should caU ise cni\ oS 10:9 
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name ; my be-bcttcrs are wi)-- rse llmii me.' 
— * HuK/.y, huzzy,' nays Mr». TDW-Wdiise, 
have you the impudence to unsivor ine? 
Did I not csitch you, you saucy' — and then 
again repeated the tcrrihle word so odious 
to female ears. ^ I cairi l>ear tiiat n:iine/ 
answered Bettv : * if I have been wicked, 
I am to answer for it mvdeir in the other 
world ; but 1 have done nothing that's un- 
natural ; and I will go out of your hou^(e 
this moment ; for I will never Ih.' called 
" she doijT*' by any mistress in England.' 
Mrs. Tt)\v-wouBe tlien armed herself with 
the spit, but was prevented from executing 
any dreadful purjx)se by Mr. Adams, who 
confined her ariu:^ with the strength of a 
wrist which }L»rcules would not have b<'en 
a;shamed of. Mr. Tow-wousc U^inj; caught, 
as our lawyers express it, with the manner, 
and having no delruce to make, very pru- 
dentlv witiidi\nv himself; and Bettv com- 
mitled lierself to the protection oi the host- 
ler, who, though she could not conceivi- 
him pleased with what had hap])ened, w:is 
in her opinion, rather a gentler beast than 
licr mistress. 

Mrs. Tow-wousc, at the intercession of 
Mr. Adams, and finding the enemv vanish- 
ed, began to comi)ose herself, and at length 
recovered the usual serenity of In^r temper, 
in which we will leave her, to ojwn to the 
reader the steps which led to a catastn>phe, 
common ^iiough, and comical enough t(N) 
perhaps, in nuHlern history, yet ol>en fatal 
to the reposie and well-being of families, 
and the subject of many tragedies both in 
life and on the stage. 



CHAPTER XVIIl. 

The hiatory of Betty the chambermaid^ and an ac- 
count of what occasioned the violent tcene in the 
preceding chapter. 

Bettt, who was the occasion of all this 
hurry, had some giKxl qualities. She had 
ffood nature, generosity, and compassion, 
but unfortunately her constitution was com- 
posed of those warm ingredients, which, 
though the purity of ct"»urts or nunneries 
miglit have nappily controlled them, were 
by no means able to endure tlie ticklish si- 
tuation of a chambermaid at an inn, who 
is daily liable to tlie solicitations of lovers 
of all complexions ; to tlic dangerous ad- 
dresses of fine gentlemen of the army, who 
sometimes arc obliged to reside with them 
a whole year together ; and, above all, are 
exposed to the caresses of fijotmen, stage- 
coachmen, and drawers ; all of whom em- 
ploy the whole artillery of kissing, flatter- 
jDjy, bribing, and every other weapon which 

in u> be found ia the whole armoury of love, 

ogmiiwt tbem. 



Betty, who was but one-and-twenty, had 
now lived three years in this dangerous a- 
tuaiion, during which slie had escaped 
pret ty well. An ensign of foot was the nni 
Ix.>rson who made ah impression on her 
lieart ; he did indeed raise a flame in her, 
which rt-cjuired the care of a surgeon to 
cool. 

While she burnt for him, several otiien 
burnt for her. Otiicbre of tlie army, young 
ijentlemen travelling the western circuit, 
inofiensive squires, and some of graver cha- 
racter, were set afire by her chamis ! 

At length, having jx^rfectly recovered 
the elFects of her first unhappy passion, she 
seemeil to have vowed a slate of perpetua 
chastity. She was kmg deaf to all the wlf- 
feriuiTs of her lovers, tillone day, at a neigh- 
bouring fair, the rhetoric of J'olm the hwt 
ler, with a new straw liat, and a pint o 
wine, made a second conquest over her. 

She dill not, however, feel any of tho» 
flames on this occasion, which had been th' 
consc<juence of her former amour ; nor in 
deed those other ill efi'ects, which pniden 
ycnmg women very justly apprehend frot 
too alujolute an iiidulgence to the prcssia 
endearments of tluir lovers. This hitiei 
|K'rliaps, was a little owing to her not betn, 
entin'lv constant to John, with whom ah 
permitted Tom AVhipwell the stage-coacli 
man, and now and tlien a handsome youoj 
traveller, to share her favours. 

Mr. Tow-wou.s«; had tor some time ca? 
the languishing eves of affection on thii 
young maiden, lli' liad laid hold on evcij 
opiH>rt\mity of saying tender things to her, 
stiueezing her by the hand, and sometimes 
kissing her lips: for as the violence of his 
passion had considerably abated to Mn- 
Tow-wouse, so, like water which is stopped 
from its usual current in one place, it na- 
turally souglit a vent in another. Mra- 
Tow-wousc is thought to have perreived 
this abatement, and probably it added veiy 
Uttle to the natural swwlness of her teo- 
[yer ; lor though she was as true to herhus- 
i)and as tlie dial to the sun, slie was rathei 
more desimus of l>eing shone on, as being 
more capable of feeling his warmth. 

Ever since Jose])h's arrival, Betty hat 
conceived an extraordinary liking to him 
which discovered itself more and mure, as 
he grew better and better ; till tlial fet« 
evening, when, as she was warming his bed 
her passitm grew to such a height, and v 
perfectly mastered both her mt^esty aw 
iier reason, that, after many fruitless hint 
and sly insinuations, site at last threw dow] 
the warming-pan, and, embracing him witJ 
gn*at eagerness, swore he was the hand 
somcst creature she had ever seen. 

Joseph in great amfusion leapt from hei 
and told her, he was sorry to see a yoin 
woiDiBA caal 0^ ^Vl i^^tvlto modesty ; bi 
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ihehad gone too fkr to recede, and jprew 
DTcry indecent that Joseph was obliged, 
eoDtnry to his inclination, to use some vio- 
lence to her ; and, taking her in iiis arms, 
beibut her out of the room, and locked the 
door. 

Eaw ought man to rejoice, that his chas- 
tity b always in his own power ; that if he 
ittith sufficient strength of mind, he hath al- 
wiyaacompetent streni^h of body to defend 
hiiwelf, and cannot, like a poor weak wo- 
man, be ranshed against his will. 

Betty was in tlie most violent agitation at 
this disappointment. Rage and lust pulled 
her heart, as with two strings, two ditfer- 
ent ways; one moment she thought of 
sUhbiti^ Joseph ; the next, of takiiior him 
in her arms, and devouring him with kisses; 
hut the latter passion was far more preva- 
lent Then she thought of revenging liLs 
refusal on herself; but whilst she was cn- 
ga^ in tliis meditation, happily death pn*- 
lented himself to her in so many shapes of 
(irowniiur, han^^ng, poisoning, iic. that her 
distracted mind could resolve on none. In 
this perturlntion of spirit, it accidentally 
occurretl to her memory, that her master s 
hed was not made ; she therefore went di- 
rectly to his ro4>ra ; where he happened at 
tbat time to be engaged at his bureau. As 
looQ u she saw him, she attempted to re- 



tire; but he called her back, and, taking 
her by the hand, squeezed her so tenderly, 
at tlie same time whispering so many soft 
things inU) her ears, and tlien pressed her 
so closely with kisses, that the vanquished 
fair one," whose (passions were already rais- 
ed, and which wore not so whimsically ca- 
pricious that one man only could lay them, 
tliough, perhaps, she would have rather 
preferred that one ; the vanquished fair one 
quietly submitted, I say, to her masters 
will, who had just attained the accomplish- 
ment of his bliss, when Mrs. Tow-wousc 
unexpectedly entered the room, and caused 
all that confusi(m which we have before 
seen, and which is not nca»ssary, at present 
to take any farther notice of; since without 
the assistance of a siniile hint from us, eve- 
ry reader of any spt^culation, or experience, 
tiioutrh not married himself, may easily 
cr)njecture, that it concluded with the dis- 
charge of Betty, the submission of Mr. 
Tow-wousc, with some tilings to be per- 
tbrmerl on his side by way ol gratitude for 
his wife's goodness in being reconciled to 
him, with many hearty promises never to 
ftlfend any more in the like manner; and 
lastly, his quietly and contentedly bearing 
to be reminded of his transgressions, as a 
kind of penance, once or twice a day, dur- 
ing the residue of Ids liie. 



BOOK II. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of dinsions in authors, 

Thue are certain mysteries or secrets in 
^ trades, from the highest to the lowest; 
from tliat of prime ministering, to this of 
tuthoring, which are seldom discovered, 
Mlew to members of the same calling. 
Among those used by us, gentlemen of the 
btter occupation, I take tliusof dividing our 
works into Books and Chapters, to be iionc 
of the least considerable. Now, for want 
of heing trulv acquainted with this secret, 
^wnmon readers imagine, that bv this art of 
dividing, we mean only to swell our works 
to a much larger bulk than they would 
otewise be extended to. These several 
P^Mtt therefore in our paper, which are fill- 
ed with our books and chapters, are under- 
■lood asso much buckram, stays, and slay- 
^pe in a tailor^s bill, serving only to make 
jip the sum total, commonly found at the 
hottom of our first page, and of his last. 

But in reality the case is otherwise, and 
n this, as well bb In all other instances, we 



consult the advantage of our reader, not 
our own ; and indeed many notal»le uses 
arise to him trom this method : for, first, 
those little spaces between our chapters may 
be looked u|)on as an inn or resting-place 
where he may stop and take a glass, or any 
other refreshment, as it pleases him. Nay, 
our fine readers will, perhaps, be scarce 
able to travel farther than through one of 
them in a da v. As to those vacant pages 
which are placed betwetm our l)ooks, they 
HIV, to be reirarded as those stages, where, 
in long journeys, tlw traveller stays some 
time to repose himself, and consider of what 
he hath seen hi the parts he hath already 
passed through: a consideration which! 
take the liberty to recommend a little to the 
reader ; lor however swifl his capacity may 
Im», I would not advise him to travel through 
these pages t(»o fast : for if he dotli, he may 
probably miss the seeing some curious pro- 
ductions of nature which will be observed 
by the slower and more accurate reader. 
A volume witliout any a\\c\\ v\^w» o*^ twX^ 
resembles the opening oi w\A^ w ift^%> 
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which tires the eye and fatigues the spirit 
when entered upon. 

Secondly, wkit are the contents prefixed 
to eveiT cimpter, but so many inscriptions 
over the gates of inns, (to continue the 
same metaphor,) informing the reader what 
entertainment he is to expect, which, if he 
like not, he may travel on to the next : for, 
in biography, as we are not tied down to an 
exact concatenation equally with other his- 
torians ; so a chapter or two, (f()r instance, 
this I am now writing,) may be often passed 
over without any injury to the whole. And 
in these inscriptions I have been as faithful 
as possible, not imitating the celebrated 
Montaigne, who promises you one thing 
and gives you another: nor some title-page 
authors, who promise a great deal and pro- 
duce nothing at ail. 

There arc^ besides these more obvious be- 
nefits, several others which our readers en- 
joy fnnn this art of dividing ; though per- 
haps most of them too mysterious to be" 
presently understood by any wlio are not 
mitiated into the science of authoring. To 
mention therefore but one which is most 
obvious, it prevents spoiling the beauty <5f 
a book by turning down its leaves, a me- 
tlMKl otherwise necessary to tliose readers, 
who, (though they read with great improve- 
ment and advantage,) are apt, when thev 
return to their study, after half an hour's 
absence, to forget where they left off. 

These divisions have the sanction of groat 
antiquity. Homer not only divided his great 
work into twenty-four l>ooks, (in compli- 
ment perhaps to the twenty-four letters, to 
which he had very particular obligations,) 
but, accordinjj to the opinion of some very 
sagacious critics, hawked tliem all separate- 
ly, delivering only one book at a time, (pro- 
bably by subscription.) He ^tis the first 
inventor of the art which hath so k>ng lain 
dormant, of publishing by numbers ; an art 
now brought to such perfection, that even 
dictionaries are divided and exhibited piece- 
meal to tlie public; nay, one bookseller hath^ 
(to encourage learning and ease the public,) 
contrived to give th(»m a dictionary in this 
divided manner, for only fifleen' shillings 
more than it would have cost entire. 

Virgil hath given us his poem in twelve 
books, an argument of his modesty ; for by 
that, doubtless, he would insinuate that he 
pretends to no more than lialf the merit of 
the Greeks; for the same reason, our Mil- 
ton went originally no farther than ten ; till 
being puffed up by the praise of his friends, 
he put liimself onthe same footing with the 
Roman poet. 

I shall not however enter so deep into this 
matter as some very learned critics liave 
•done ; who have, with infinite labour and 
acute discernment, discovered wliat books 
proper Ar embellishment, and wUal 



require simplidty only, 
regard to similes, which I think 
generally agreed to become any 1 
Uie first 

I will dismiss this chapter with t} 
ing observation ; that it becomes a 
generally to divide a book, as r 
butcher to joint his meat, for such a 
is of great help to botli the rcadei 
carver. And now, having indulgi 
a little, I will endeavour to indulge 
osity of my reader, who is no dou 
tient to know what he will f^d in 
sequent chapters of this book. 



CHAPTER n. 

A surprising instanee of Mr, Adamses 
YRory, voUh the unfortunate eonsequif 
it brought on Joseph, 

Mr. Adams and Joseph were m 
to depart difierent ways, wlien an 
determined the former to return 
friend, which Tow-wouse, Bama 
the bookseller }iad not been able to < 
accident was, that those sermons, i 
parson was travelling to London Xc 
were, O my good reader ! left beldi 
he I tad mistaken for them in the sa 
being no other than three shirts, 
shoos, and some other necessari< 
Mrs. Adams, Avho thought her 
would want shirts more than sei 
hisjournoy, had carcftilly provided 

This discovery was now luckily 
the presence of Joseph at tlie op< 
saddlebags ; who having heard 1 
say he carried with liiin nine v< 
sermons, and not being of that se< 
kjsophers who can reduce all the ma 
world into a nut-shell, seeing ther 
nK)m for them in the bags, where 
son had said tliey were deposited, 
curiosity to cry out, ' Bless me, s 
are youV sermons ?' The parson a 
* There, there, child : there they a 
my shirts.' Now it happened tin 
taken forth his last shirt, and th 
remained visibly empty. * Sure, 
Joseph, * there is nothing in the bag 
which Adams starting, and testily 
surprise, cried, ' Hey ! fie, fie upor 
are not here, sure enough. Ay, 
certainly left behind.' 

Joseph was greatly concerned a 
easiness which he apprehended 1 
must feel from this disapjxiintn 
l>egged him to pursue his journey, 
mised he would himself return 
books to him with the utmost e? 
*No, thank you, child,' answered 
Mt shall notbe so. What wouk 
^ me, lo iatrj m \V\t ^eat city, unl 
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f discooraea with me, which are, tU Ua 
ws, Uie sole cause, the aUia monotate of 
f peregrioation. No, child, as tliis acci- 
Qt hath happened, I am resolved to re- 
m back to my cure, together with you ; 
lich indeed my incliuation sufficiently 
ids me to. This disappointment may 
xhaps be intended for my good.' He 
(Deluded with a verse out of Theocritus, 
hich signifies no more than. That some- 
laet it rains, and sometimes the sun shines. 
Joseph bowed with obedience and thank- 
ilness for tlie inclination wliich the parson 
(pressed of returning with him ; and now 
le bill was called for, which, on cxamina- 
00, amounted witliiu a shilling to the siun 
Ir. Adams had in his pocket. Perhaps 
^ reader may wonder how he was able to 
iroduce a sufficient sum for so many days ; 
bat he may not be surprised therefore, it 
annot be unnecessary to acquaint him tliat 
« had borrowed a ^inca of a servant 
cloQgin^ to the coacli and six, who liad 
ten formerly one of his parishioners, and 
fhose master, the owner of the coach, then 
vfd witliin three miles of him ; for so good 
ras the credit of Mr. Adams, tJiat even Mr. 
*eter, the lady Bcwby's steward, Avould 
ave leut liim a guinea with very little se- 
urily. 

Mr. Adams discharged the bill, and they 
fere both setting out,'havinn: agreed to ride 
Bdtie; a method of traveiriug nnich used 
jvpersons who have Init one horse between 
nem, and is thus performed. The two ira- 
eOerg set out together, one on horseback, 
be other on foot ; now, as it generally \\n\y- 
«ns tliat he on horseback out-goes him on 
3«t, the custom is, that when he arrives at 
be distance agreed on, he is to dismoimt, 
ie the horse to some gate, tree, post, or 
'ther thing, and then proceed on ftK»t ; when 
be other comes up to tlie horst*, unties him, 
VHmUt, and gallops on, till, having passed 
yhis fellow tnveller, he likewise arrives at 
be pbce of tying. And this is that method 
f travelling so much in use among our pru- 
ent ancestors, who. knew, that horses hnd 
^thsas well as le^, and that they could 
otuse the latter without beiiu; at the ex- 
•eose of sufFering the beasts themselves to 
•* the fonner. This was the method in 
>* in those davs, when, instead of a coach 
"w six, a member of parliament's lady 
*ed to mount a pillion beliind her husband : 
'^aerjve serjeant at law condescended 
lo imSle to W»rstminster on an easy pad, 
*wi his clerk kicking his heels behind him. 

Adams was now gone somt* minutes, hnv- 
"•K insisted on Joseph's beginning the jour- 
P^ on horseback, and Joseph had Ids foot 
^ the stirrup, when the hostler present- 
jlhim a bill for tlje horse's board during 
J* Tcndcnce at tlie inn. Joseph said Mr. 
«^nu liad paid all; hut this matter bein/? 



referred to Mr. Tow-wouse, was by him 
decided in favor of the hostler, and indeed 
witli truth and justice ; for tliis was a beAi 
instance of thatshortnessof memory wliich 
did not arise from want of parts, but that 
continual hurry in wliich Parson Adams 
was always involved. 

Joseph was now reduced to a dilemma 
which extremely puzzled him. The sum 
due for horsemeat was twelve shillings, for 
Adams, who had borrowed tlie beast of his 
clerk, had ordered him to be fed as well as 
they could (vvx\ him,) and the cash in his 
pocket amounted to sixpi*nce, (lor Adams 
had divided the last shilling with liim.) 
Now, though there have been some ingeni- 
ous persoiw who have contrived to pay 
twelve shillings with sixjxjnce, Joseph was 
not one of thein. He had never contracted 
a debt in his life, and was consequently the 
less ready at an expedient to extricate him- 
self. Tow-wouse was willing to give him 
credit till next time, to which Mrs. Tow- 
wouse Avoiiki probably have consented, (for 
such was Joseph's beauty, that it had made 
some impression even on that piece of flint 
which that good woman Avorc in her bo- 
som by way of heart.) Joseph would have 
found tlierefore, very likely, the passage free, 
had he not, when he honestly discovered 
the nakedness of his pockets, pulled out 
tliat little piece of gold which we have 
mentioned before. Tliis caused Mrs. Tow- 
wouse 's eyes to water; she told Joseph, 
she did not conceive a man could want mo- 
ney whilst he had gold in his jXHiket. Jo- 
seph answered, he had such a value for that 
little piece of gold, tliat he would not part 
with it for a hundred thnestlie riches wliich 
tho irreatest esquire in the country was 
worth. 'A pretty way, indeed,' said Mrs. 
Tow-wouse, * to run in debt, and then re- 
fuse to part with your money, because you 
have a value for" it. I never knew any 
piece of gold of more value than as many 
shillinirs as it wo\ild change for.' — ' Not to 
preserve my life from starving, nor to re- 
deem it from a robber, would I part with 
this dear \>\cco !' answered Josej)h. * What,* 
says Mrs. Tow-wouse, ' I su|)iMise it was 
given to you by some vile trollop, some miss 
or other'; if it had been the present^f a 
virtuous woman vou would not have had 
such a value lor it. My husband is a fool 
if he parts with th<» horse without Ixriiig 
paid fi)r him.'—' No, no, I can't part with 
the horse, indeed, till I have the money,' 
cried Tow-wouse. A resohi lion highly com- 
ineiulod bv a lawyer then in the vard, who 
declared Mr. Tow-wouse might justify the 
detainer. 

As we caimot thereii)re at present get Mr. 
Jose])h out of the inn, we shall leave him in 
it, and carry our reader, ou viWct \?wwoyi 
Adams who his m'md W\t\<i vct^^tW^ ^V 
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csuie, fell into a contemplation on a paasa^ 
ill jEschylu.s^ wliich entertained him lur 
three miles together, without suffering him 
once to reflect on his fellow-traveller. 

At leni^th, haxing spun out his thread, 
and being now at the summit of a hill, )ie 
cast his eyes backwards, and wondered that 
he could not see any sign of Josi;ph. As 
he jell him ready to mount the horee, he 
could not apprcliend any mischief had hap- 
peueiij neither could he susjx'ct that he 
missed his way, it being so bmad and plain ; 
the only reas*»n which presented itself t*) 
him was, that he had met with an acqu;iint- 
ance who had prevailed witli him to delay 
rome time in iliscourse. 

I-rc tlicrefore resolved to proceed slowly 
forwards, nift doubting but that he should 
be shortly overtaken ; and s»)on came to a 
large water, whicli, filling the whole road, 
he saw no metht)d of passing unless by 
wading tlirou£:}i, which he accordingly did 
up to his middle ; but wna no sooner g«)t t*) 
the other side than he ixirceived, if he had 
looked over the hrdge, he would have ibund 
a Ibot-path capable of conducting him with- 
out wetting \\w sluH^s. 

His surprise at Joseph's not coming up 
grew now very trwublestime : he l)egan to 
fear he knew not what; and as he deter- 
mmedto move no farther, and, if he did not 
shortly overtake him, to return back, he 
wished to find a house of public entertain- 
ment, where he might dry his clothes, and 
refresli himself with a piiit : but slicing no 
8uch, (for no other reason than because he 
did not cast his eyes a hundred yards ibr- 
wards,) he sat himself down on a stile, and 
pulled out liis ^schylus. 

A lellow ])assiiig presently by, Adams 
asked him if he could direct himVo an ale- 
house. The fellow, wlio had just left it, and 
perceived the house and si«rn to Ik- within 
eight, thinking he had jeered him, and l)eing 
ol a morose temper, bade hhn * follow his 
nose and be d — nM.' Adams told him he 
was a saucy jackanaix?s ; uj^ui which the 
fellow turned alx)ut angrily ; but perceiving 
Adams clench liLs fist, he thought pro|Kr to 
goon without taking any further notice. 

Aliorseman lbll»)wing immediately alYer, 
ftnd being asked the t;amc question, an- 
swered, * Friend, there is out- within a stone's 
throw ; I believe you may see it before you.' 
Adams, lifting up his eyes, cried, * I proleM, 
and 80 there is; and thanking his informer, 
proceeded directly to it. 



CHAPTER III. 

Thi irpinion of two lawyers concerning tke some 
genUemm, with Mr, Adams't inquiry into the 
religUm qf kit host. 

He had just entered the house, had called 
^rhia pint, and seated himself, when two 



horsemen came to the door, and &iteniif 
their horses to the rails, alighted. Tli^ 
said there was a violent shower of na 
coming on, which they intended to wealber 
tliere, and went into a little room by tbrm- 
selves, not perceiving Mr. Adams. 

One of these immediately asked the otlier, 
' If he had seen a more comical adventure 
a !;reat while?' Upon which tlie other nid, 
' He doubted whether, by law, tlie landlunl 
could justify detaining the horse lor his torn 
and hay.' But the Ibrmer answered, *Ud' 
doubtedly he can ; it is an adjudged case, 
and I have known it tried.' 

Adams, who though lie was, as tlie reader 
may suspect, a little inclined to forgetfU- 
ness, never wanted more than a hint to 
remind him, overhearing their discouiie, 
immediately suggested to himself that thii 
was hLs own horse, and that he had lbt]|!0t 
to pay for him, which, u]K)n inquirv, he wn 
certified of by the gentleman ; wKo added,' 
that the horse was likely to have inore rat 
than food, unless he was paid for. 

The ixK>r parson resolved to return pre- 
sently to the inn, though he knew no mm 
than Joseph how to procure his horse hit 
liberty ; he was, however, prevailed on to 
stay under covert, till the shower, which 
was now very violent, was over. 

The three travellers then sat down togfr- 
ther over a mug of gotid beer; when Adams, 
who had observed a iirentleman's house aa 
he passed along the road, inquired to whom 
it belonged ; one of tJic horsemen had no 
sooner mentioned the owner's name, than 
the other began to re\ile him in tfie mort 
opprobrious terms. The English langua|R 
scares: affords a single reproachful wora, 
which he did not vent (m tliis occasioo. 
He charged him likewise with many parti- 
cular facts. He said, — ' He no more re- 
garded a field of wheat when he was hunt- 
ing, than he 4id the higliway ; tliat he had ^ 
injured several i>oor Uirmf rs by trampling 
their com under his horse*s heels ; and ii 
any of them ]»egffcd him with the utmort 
sulunission to refrain, his horsewhip n'^a 
always ready to do them justice.' He said, 
' That he was the greatest tyrant to the 
neighbours in every oilier instance, and 
would not sufler a farmer to keep a pun, 
though he might justify it by law ; and in 
his own family so cruel a master, that he 
never kept a ser%'ant a twelvemonth, to 
his capacity as a justice,' continued he, *he 
behaves so partially, that he c-ommits or ac- 
quits just as he is in the humour, without 
any regard to truth or evidence ; the devU 
may carry any one before him for me ; * 
would rather be tried before some judffA 
than be a prosecutor before him : il' I i*j| 
an estate in the neighbourhood, I wouldaev 
it for half the value, rather than live tem^ 
lV\\m.' 
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idims shook his head, and said *• He was 
1117 such men were suflered to proceed 
ith impunity, and that riche.i could set 
ly mam ahove the law.' The reviler, a 
tie al\er retiring into tlie yard, tlie ^,>nt le- 
an wlio had first mentioned his Uiime to 
Janu be«jan to assure him, ' that his coni- 
uutrnwasa prejudiced pcraon. It is true," 
T^ lie, ' perhaiM, that he may have some- 
im punned hu ^nic over a firld of corn, 
It lie hatli alwavs made the party ampir 
tisuKtion: that so lar tnun tvranni/.uii; 
vT bis nei^hbrmrn, or taking away their 
111^ he himself kuew several farmers not 
laiiih.^l, who not only kept gunn, but kilUul 
line with them ; tkit he was tlie Ix'st of 
astcn to his servants, and several of them 
111 grown old in his service ; that he was 
le \xiii justice of jx'ace in the kintriiiMn, 
III, to his certain knowledi^, had di'eideil 
lany ditficult ]K)ints, which wt-re reli*rn:d 
» liini, witti tlic t^reatesi etiuity, and tht^ 
ightrst wisdom; and he verily believed, 
•veral per^ms would irive a year's pur- 
iii*e luurt' tor an estate near him, than 
nilrr the winsis of anv other jrreat njan.' 
le kil just tinished his eiicouiium, wluni 
U companion retunnNJ, and arquainted 
im t!ii; 8torm was over. \J\nm which 
tey presently niounti'd their horses and 
eparu-d. 

Adams, who was in the utmost anxietv 
t tlhtse ditTerent characters of the 8a mc 
emn, asked his host it* he knew the ^oulle- 
ud; for lie bei^m to inia&!:inc thfy had by 
listake bven s[x'akiuiT of two sev.Tal iri'ii- 
cnita. 'No. no, master,' answered the 
^K (a shrewd, cuunintr ttllow.) * I know 
tKj^Dtieman very wi-ll of whom ihoy have 
wn speakintr, as I do the ijentlemen who 
i»ke uf Iiim. As for ridtufr over other 
tto's com, to mv knowlt'di^; he hath not 
*tt on horse Imck these two years. I 
overheard he did any injury of tltat kind; 
iikiis to makini; re[Kiration, he is not so 
ft of his moui-y as that comes to, neither. 
Wdid i ever hear of his taking; awav anv 
^nggun; nay, i know several who have 
Pios in their houses; but as for kiilinirir^ime 
*>ih tliem,no man is stricter ; and I ljeliev<; 
^ would ruin any who did. Vou heard 
We of tlw i^ftitlemen sav, he was tin; worst 
?«tfr in the world, and the other that he 
**tlK be:Jt; hut for my own |);irt, I know 
•llhi^ servants, and never heard from any 
"Aem, that he was either one or the other.' 
"-* Ay! ay!' says Adants ; ' and how dt»th 
■^behave as a justice, pray?' — * Faith. 
J^' answered tlfie host, * I question whe- 
f"W he is in the commission; the only 
2g>Ihave heard he hath decided a great 
•■■i wis one between those very two per- 
il^ V^ just went out of tliis Jiouse ; and 
J^,*"* ^ determined that justly, for I 
"w* the whole matier,'—' much did he I 



decide it in favour of?' quoth Adams. ' I 
think I need not answer that question,' cried 
the host, '•after the ditlerent characters 
you Iiave heard of }iim. — It is not my busi- 
ness to contradict irtrntlemen, while thev 
are drinking in my house; but I knew nei- 
ther ol' thi'ui si)oke a syllable of truth.' 
' God forViid!' said Adams, ' that men should 
arrive at such a pitch of wickednes.s to be- 
lie the character of their nei>Th)M)ur from a 
little private atfection, or, what is infinitely 
worse, a private spite. I rather Iwlieve we 
have mistaken them, and they mean two 
other iK'rsons; for tf»ere are many houses 
on the n)ad.' — * Why, pr'ythee, friend,' 
cries the host, * d»>st thou preli*nd never to 
have told a lie in thv liter' — ' Never a mali- 
cious one, I am certain,' answered Adams, 

* nor with a desiiri) to injinv the reputation 
of any man livinjr.' — * Pujjjh ! inalieious! no, 
no,' re[)lied the host, * not nndieious with a 
desiirn to liantr a man, or bring him into 
troid>le ! but surely, out of love to one's 
sell* one nmst s}>«fak Wtterof a friend than 
an eneniv.' — 'Out of love t(» vours<'ll*, you 
should cimlint^ vours<'lftotnith,'savs Adams, 
'l«»r by doinix otherwise you injure the 
noblest jMirt ot* you rselt', your immortal soul. 
I can hiirdiv Ix-iieve anv man such an idiot 
to risk the loss of that by any trifling 
ii^ain, and the frreattst iniin in this world is 
but dirt in comparison of what shall be re- 
vealed hereafter.' U[xm which the ht)st, 
tiikiuir up the eup, with a smile, dnmk a 
he:»ltJi to hereafter; addin*;, he was for 
something; preM-nt. — ' Why,' says Adams, 
very irravelv, *do not vou believe another 
worlflr' 'lo which the luwt answere*!, 

* Y(.»s; he was no atheist.' — * And yim iM'lieve 
you havt! an immortal siml?' cries Adams. 
— He aiu^wered, ' God forliid he sliould 
not.' — * And heaven and hell?' said the|)ar- 
son. The host then bid him, * not to pro- 
fane ; lor those were things not to bt» men- 
tioned nor thouirht of but in church.' Adams 
asked him, * why he went to I'hurch, if 
what he learned then; had no influence on 
his c<mdur.t in lite?' — ' I go to church,' an- 
swered the host, * to say my prayers and 
Iwhavc g«)dly.' — 'And dlist not thou,' cried 
Ailams, * U'lieve what tlum hean?st at 
church?' — 'Most part «)f it, master,' re- 
turned the host. * And dost not thou then 
tremble,' cries Adanis, ' at the thought of 
eternal punishment ?' — * As for that, mas- 
ter,' said he, * I never once thought about 
it ; but what siirnifies talking about mattcni 
80 tar off? The mug is out, shall I draw 
another ?' 

Whilst he was going for that purpose, 
a stage-coach drove up to the door. The 
coachman coming into the house, was asked 
by tlie mistress, what passengers he had ia 
his coach ? * A parcel of sqvuM^y-^iX V-^ 
says he : * I have a good noxiCL \o ovti\.>ani 
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them: you won't prevail upon t!iem to drink 
any thin^, I assure you.' Adams asked 
him, ' if ne had not seen a young man on 
horse-back on tlie road,' describing Joseph. 
* Ay,' said the coachman, ' a gentlewoman 
in my coach that is his acquaintance re- 
deemed him and his horse : he would have 
been here before this time, liad not the storm 
driven him to shelter.' * God bless lier,' said 
Adams in a rapture : nor could he delay 
walking out to satisfy himself who this 
charitable woman was ; but what was his 
surprise when he saw his old acquaintance 
madam Slipslop ? Hers indeed was not so 

Srreat, because she had been informed by 
ioseph tliat he was on the n>nd. Very 
civil were the salutations on botli sides ; and 
Mrs. Slipslop rebuked tlie hostess lor deny- 
ing the gentleman to be there when she 
asked for him ; but indeed tlic jxwr woman 
had not erred designetUy ; for Mrs. Sli])8lop 
asked for a clergyman, and she had unhaf)- 
pily mistaken Adams for a person travelling 
to a neighbouring fair with the thimble and 
button, or some other such o]XJration ; for 
he marched in a swingeing great but short 
white coat with black buttons, a short 
WMg, and a hat, which, so far from having a 
black hatband, had nothing black alxiut it. 
Joseph was now c^ime up, and Mrs. Slip- 
slop would have had him quit his horse to 
the parson, and come himself into the coach ; 
but he absolutely refused, saying, he thanked 
Heaven he was well enough recovered to be 
very able to ride ; and added, he hoi)ed he 
knew his duty better tlian to ride in a coach, 
while Mr. Adams was on horseback. 

Mrs. Slipslop would have persisted longer, 
had not a lady in tlie coach put a short end 
to tlie dispute, by refusing to suffer a fellow 
in a livery to ride in the same coach with 
herself; so it was at length agreed that 
Adams should fill the vacant place in the 
coach, and Joseph should proceed on horse- 
back. 

They had not proc<H»ded far before Mrs. 
Slipslop, addressing herself to the parson, 

Xke thus: 'There hath been a strange 
ration in our family, Mr. Adams, sinc^ 
Sir Thomas's death.'—' A strange alteration 
indeed !' says Adams, * as I gjitlicr fnim 
some hints which have dn)pped from Jo- 
seph.' — *Ay, says she, I could never have 
believed it ; but the longer one lives in tlie 
world, the more one sees. So Joseph hath 
given you hints.' — *But of what nature, 
will always remain a perfect secret with me,' 
cries the parson : * lie forced me to promise, 
before he would communicate any thuig. 
I am indeed concerned to find her ladyship 
behave in so unbecoming a manner. I al- 
ways tliought her in the main a gixnl lady, 
and should never have sus|)ected her of 
thoughts 8o unworthy a Christian, and with 
a yoiing lad her own servant.' — ^* These 



things are no secrets to me 
cries SlipMop, ' and I believt 
none any where shortly ; fix 
boy's departure, she hath 
like a mad woman than an; 
* Truly, I am heartily cc 
Adams, ' for she was a good 
Indeed,! have oflen wished si 
a little more constantly at t 
she hath done a great deal 
parish.'— r-' O, Mr. Adams,' 
' people that don't see all, o 
thing. Many things have Ix 
in our family, I do assure y( 
knowledge. I have heard 
pulpit we ought not to brai 
can t avoid saying, if she ha 
herself, the p(H)r would have 
a cordial which I have let tl 
for my late master, he wa 
man as ever lived, and wc 
infinite good if he had not h 
hut he loved a quirt life, H 
soul ! I am confidous he is tl 
a quiet life, which some folk 
lowliim here.' Ad;mis aiisv 
never heard this holore, an( 
if she herself,' (for he remen 
to commend her mistress f 
master,) * had not formerly I. 
opinion.' — * I don't know,' re] 
I might once think ; hut nc 
dous matters are as I tell v 
will shortly see who hath \ 
for my part I say nothing, bu 
dersome how some j)eople 
things with a grave face.' 

Thus Mr. Adams, and she 
they came op]x>site to a grea 
st(KHl at some distance from t 
in the cxwch sp^ng it, cried, 
the unfortunate Leonora, if 
call a woman unfortunate \\ 
own at the same time guilt; 
thor of her own calamitv.' '1 
dantly sufficient to awaken 
Mr. Adams, as indeed it t 
whole company, who jointl 
lady to acquaint them with L 
ry, since it seemed, by what 
to contain something remark 

The lady, who was perfe 
did not require many entreat 
only wished their entertainm* 
amends for the comi)any's 
began in the following mann 
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The history of Leonora^ or the i 

Leonora was the djiujcrht 
man of fortune; she was tall a 
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lAa attracts beyond more regular 
I joined with an insipid air: nor is 
i of beauty less apt to deceive than 
the good-humour which it indicates 
ten mistaken for good-nature, and 
citj for true understanding. 
ori) who was now at the age of 
« Kved with an aunt of hers in 
in the north ol* England. She 
•itreme lover of gayeiy ; and very 
ined a ball, or any otlicr public as- 
whfre slie hiul frequent opuortuni- 
isfyinff a greedy appetiUi ot vanity, 
preference which was given her by 
to almotit every other woman pre- 

' many young (i»llow8 who were 
in their gallantries towards her, 
oon dLstinguished hinis<>lf in her 
id all his competitors ; she danced 
' than ordinary gayety when he 
to be her partner; neither the 
'the evening, nor the music of 
i^iie, could lengthen licr walk like 
uy. She affected no longer to 
the civiliticK of othors; wliilst 
d so attentive an ear to every 
: of Horatio, that she often smiled 
it was too delicate for her com- 

lariam,' says Adams, ' who was 
Horatio?' "^ 

says the lady, was a young gen- 
good family, bred to the law, 
n some few years c-alled to the de- 
rrister. His face and persiui were 
; generalitv allowed handsome; 
a dignity m his air very rarely 
His temper was of the saturnine 
, and without the least taint of 
He had wit and humour, 
■Aination to satire, wliich he in- 
er too much. 

tieman, who had contracted the 
t passion fiir Lieonora, was the 
who perceived the probability 
iN. The whole town had made 
fijr him, before he himself had 
ifidence from her actions suffi- 
Btion his passion to her ; for it 
lion, (and perhaps he was there 
:,) that it is highly impolitic to 
\y of love to a woman, belbre 
ade such a progress in her affec- 
he herself expects and desires 

tever diffidence the fears of a 
reate, which are apt to magnify 
r conferred on a rival, and to 
advances towards themselves 
other end of the perspective ; 
oaaible that Horatio's passion 
iind his discernment as to pre- 
meerriDg hopes from 
whose fondness 



was now as visible to an indifferent penon 
in their cx)mpany, as his for her. 

' I never knew any of these forward sluls 
come to good,* (says the lady who refused 
Joseph's entrance into the coach,) * nor shall 
I wonder at any thing she dotli in the se- 
quel.' 

The lady proceeded in her story thus : It 
was in the midst of a gay conversation in 
the walks one evening, when Horatio wliia- 
pered Leonora, that he was desirous to take 
a turn or two with Iut in private ; for that 
he had something to communicate to her of 
great consequence. * Are you sure it is of 
C/Onsequence V said she, smiling. * I hopcy' 
answered he, * you will tliink so too, since 
the whole future hapinness of my life must 
depend on the event. 

Leonora, who very much suspected what 
was coming, would have deferred it till an- 
other time ; but Horatio, wlio had more than 
half conquered tlie difficulty of speaking by 
the first motion, was so very importunate, 
that 8lie at last yielded, and, leaving the rest 
of the company, they turned aside into an 
unfnvjuonled walk. 

Tiicy had retired far out of the sight of 
the company, both maintaining a strict 
8ilenc«. At last Horatio made a full stop, 
and taking Leonora, who stood pale and 
trembling, gently by the hand, he fetched a 
deep sigh, and then, looking on her eyes 
with all the tenderness imaginable, he cried 
out in a faltering accent ; ' O Leonora ! is 
it necessary for me to declare to vou on 
what the future happiness of my life must 
be founded ? Must I sav, there is something 
belonging to you whicli is a bar to my hap- 
piness, and which unless vou wiQ part witn. 
I nuist be miserable !' — * What can that be, 
replied Leonora. * No wonder,' said he, 
^you are surprised that I should make an 
objection to any thing which is yours ; yet 
sure you may guess, since it is the only one 
whicfi the riches of the world, if they were 
mine, should purchase of me. Oh, it is that 
which you must part with t*) bestow all the 
r(»st! Can Leonora, or rather will she 
doubt longer ? Let me, then, whisper it in 
her ears— It is your name, madam. It is 
by parting with that, by your r/)ndescen- 
sion to be forever mine, which must at 
onr^ prevent me fn>m being the most mise- 
rable, and will reader me the happiest of 
mankind.' 

Leonora, covered witli blushes, and wth 
as angry a look as she could possibly put 
on, told him, ' that had she suspected what 
his declaration would have been, he should 
not have decoyed her from her company ; 
that lie had so surprised and frightened her, 
tliat she begged him to convey her back as 
quick as possible;' which l\e, UemVAVsv^ 
the' he- j very near as much as hewelf, dvA. ^ l^viw 
for him J fool he,' cried Slipslop: *'il va «l «ft^ \« 
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knew very little of our sect.* — * Truly, ma- 
dam,' said Adams, * I think you are in the 
right: I should have insisted to know a 
• piece of her mind, when I had carried mat- 
ters so far.' But Mrs. Graveairs desired 
the lady to omit all such fulsome stuff in her 
story, lor that it made her sick. 

\Vell, then, madam, to be as concise as 
possible, said the lady, many weeks liad not 
paflscd ailer this interview, before Horatio 
and Leonora were what tliey call on a good 
footing together. All ceremonies except 
the last were now over ; the writings were 
now drawn, and every thing was in tlie ut- 
most ibrwardncss prejxirativc to the putting 
Horatio in possession of all his wishes. 1 
will, if you please, repeat you a letter from 
each of" them, which I have got by heart, 
and which will give you no small idea ot' 
their passion on iN)th sides. 

Mrs. Graveairs obj«»cted to hearing these 
letters; but being put to the vote, it was 
carried against her by all the rest in the 
coach; Parson Adams contending lor it with 
the utmost vehemence. 

HORATIO TO LEONORA. 

"How vain, most adorable creature, is the 
pursuit of pleasure in the absence of an t)l>- 
ject to which the mind is entirely devoted, 
unless it have some relation to that object ! 
I was last night condemned to the society of 
men of wit and learning, which, however 
agreeable it might have formerly been to 
me, now only gave me a suspicion that they 
imputed my absence in conversation to the 
true cause. For which reason, when your 
engagements forbid me the ecstatic happi- 
ness of seeing you, I am always desirous 
to be alone : since my sentiments for Leo- 
nora are so delicate, that I cannot bear 
the apprehension of another's prying into 
those delightful endearments with wliich the 
warm imagination of a lover will sometimes 
indulse him, and which I suspect my eyes 
then betray. To fear this discovery of our 
thoughts, may perhaps appear too ridicu- 
culous a nicety to minds not susceptible of 
all the tenderness of tliis deli^te passion. 
And surely we shall suspect there are few 
such, when we consider that it requires 
every human virtue t^> exert itself in its full 
extent ; sinr^ the beloved, whose happiness 
it ultimately respects, may give us charming 
Opportunities of being brave in her defence, 
generous to her wants, compassionate to her 
afflictions, grateful to her kindness ; and in 
the same manner of exercising every otlier 
virtue, which he who would not do to any 
degree, and thatwith the utmost rapture, can 
never deserve the name of a lover. It is 
therefore with a view to the delicate modes- 
ty of your mind that I cultivate it so purely 
ia my own : and ft is that which will sufii- 
Cientiy suggest to yon the uneamneBS 1 \>eaT 



from those liberties, which men, to n 
tlie world allow politeness, will aomel 
give themselves on these occanoin. 

" Can I tell you with what etgeni 
expect the arrival of that blessed dty, i 
I shall experience the falseliood of a • 
mon assertion, that the greatest humao 
piness consists in hope T A doctrine i 
no person had ever stronger retion I 
lieve than myself, at present, unee 
ever tasted such bliss 98 fires my bono 
the tlioughis ol* spending my future 
with such a companion, and that ever; 
tion of my life vnll have the glorioiB ! 
faction of conducing to your Tiapinnei 

LEOKORA TO HORATIO.* 

" Tlie refinement of your mind hts 
so evidently proved by every word u) 
tion ever since I hait first the pleaii 
knowinn; you, that I thought it impo 
my gotm opinion of Horatio could liavi 
heightened to any additional proof of 
This very thought was my amusement 
I received your last letter, which, ^ 
ojH'ued, I conless I was sur|)rised t 
Uie delicate sentiments expressed th 
far exceeding what I thought could 
even Irom you, (althougli I know ; 
irenen^us principles human nature ii 
ble of, are centertrd in your breast 
words cannot paint what I feel on ' 
flection tliat mv happiness shall be tl 
mate end of ail your actions. 

"Oh, Horatio! what a life mus 
be, where the meanest domestic cai 
sweetened by the pleasing conaide 
that the man on earth who l«st deserv 
to whom you are most inclined to gis 
affections, is to reap either profit or p 
I'rom all you do ? In such a case, toil 
be turned into diversions, and nothi 
the unavoidable inconveniences of 1 
make us remember that we are mort 

" If the solitary turn of your ih< 
and the desire of keeping them undisc 
makes even the conversation of men 
and learning tedious to you, what % 
hours must I spend, who am cone 
by custom to the conversation of ^ 
whose natural curiosity leads them 
into all my thoughts, and whose er 
never sufler Horatio's heart to be po 
by anyone, without forcing them ini 
cious designs against the person wh 
happy as to jjossess it ? But, indeed 
envy can p*^ibly have any excuse, 
alleviation, it is in this case, where tJ 
is so great, that it must be equally 
to all to wish for it for themselves ; 
I ashamed to own it : and to youfl 
Horatio, I am obliged: that preve 
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being in that most uneasy of all the situa- 
tions I can figure in my imagination, of be- 
ing led by inclination to love the person 
whom my own judgement forces me to 
oondenm. 

Matters were in so great forwardness be- 
tween this fond couple, that the day was 
fixed for their marriage, and was now 
i^nthin a fortnight, when the sessions 
chanced to be held for ihat county in a 
town about twenty miles distance from 
that wliich is the scene of our story. It 
seem^^ it is usual ibr tlie young gentlemen 
of the bar to repair to these sessions, not so 
much for the sake of profit, as to show tlieir 
parU<, and learn the law of the justices of 
pe:ire ; ibr which purpose one of tJie wisest 
and OTavest of all the justices is appointed 
speaker, or chairman as they modestly call 
ii, and he reads them a lecture, and instructs 
them in the true knowledge of the law. 

' You are here guilty of a little mistake,' 
says Adams, 'which if you please I will 
correct : I have attended, at one of these 
quarter-sessions, whpre I observed .the coun- 
sel tau^t the justiQ^ instead of learning 
any thing of them.' 

It is not very material, said the lady. 
Hitlier repaired Horatio, who, as he hoped 
by his profession to advance his fortime, 
which was not at present very large, for tlie 
sake of hiit dear Leonora, he resolved to 
spare no pains, nor loiie any opportunity of 
improving or advancing himself in it. 

The same a(\emoon m which he left the 
town, as Leonora stood at her window, a 
coach and six passed by, which she declared 
to be the completest, genteelest, prettiest 
equipage she ever saw;' adding these re- 
markable words, 'O, I am in love witli that 
equipage ;' which, though her friend Flo- 
rplia at that time did hot greatly regard, 
slie hath since remembered. 

In the evening an assembly was held, 
which Leonora honoured with lier com- 
pany : but intended to pay her Horatio the 
compliment of refusing to dance in his ab- 
sence. 

O, why have not women as good resolu- 
tion to maintain their vows, as they have 
of\en good inclinations in m«aking them ! 

The gentleman who owned the coach 
and six c^me to the assembly. His clothes 
were as remarkably fine as his equipage 
eoulil be. He soon attracted the eyes of 
the company; all the smarts, all the silk 
waistcoats w^ith silver and gold edgings, 
wen^ eclipsed in an instant. 

* Madam,' said Adams, Mf it be not im- 
pertinent, I should be glad to know how 
this gentleman was drest.' 

Sir, answered the lady, I have been told 
be had an a cut velvet coat of a cinnamon 
Qokiur, lined with a jHnk satin, embroidered 
all ofer with gold;, his waistcoat^ which 



was cloth of silver, was embroidered with 
gold likewise. I cannot be particular as to 
the rest of his dress ; but it was all in the 
French fashion, for Bellarmine, (that was 
his name,) was just arrived from Paris. 

This fine figure did not more entirely 
engage the eyes of every lady in the assem-* 
biy, than Leonora did his. He had scarce 
beheld her, but he stood motionless, and 
fixed as a statue, or at least would have 
done so if good breeding had permitted 
him. However, he carried it so far, before 
he had power to correct himself, that every 
person in the room easily discovered where 
his admiration was settled. The other la- 
dies began to single out their former part- 
ners, all perceiving who would be Bellar- 
mine's choice ; which they, however, endea- 
voured by all possible means to prevent: 
many of them saying to Leonora, * O ma- 
dam ! I suppose we shan't have the plea- 
sure of seeing you danc^ to-night;' and 
then crying out, in Beilarmine's hearing, 
* O ! Leonora will not dance I assure you : 
her partner is not here.' One maliciously 
attempted to prevent her, by sending a dis- 
a^ecable fellow^ to ask her, that so she 
might be obliged cither to dance with him, 
or sit down ; out tliis scheme proved abor- 
tive. 

Leonora saw herself admired by the fine 
stranger, and envied by every woman pre- 
sent. Her little heart began to flutter with- 
in her, and her head was agitated with a 
convulsive motion: she seemed as if she 
would speak to several of her acquaintance, 
but had noth'mg to say : for as she could 
not mention her present triumph, so she 
could not disengage her thoughts one mo- 
ment from the contemplation of it. Shft 
had never tasted any thing like this happi- 
ness. She had beiore known what it wag 
to torment a single woman ; but to be hated 
and secretly cursed by a whole assembly, 
w:ls a joy reserved for this blessed moment. 
As this vast profusion of ecstacy had con- 
Ibunded her understanding, so there was 
nothing so foolish as her behaviour; she 
[)layed a thousand childish tricks, distorted 
her person into several shapt^s, and her face 
into several laughs, without any reason. 
In a word, her carriage was as absurd as 
her desires, which were to affect an insen- 
sibility of the stranger's admiration, and at 
the same time a triumph, from tliat admira- 
tion, over every woman in the room. 

In this temper of mind, Bellarmine, having 
inquired who she was, advanced to her, and 
with a low bow begged the honour of 
dancing with her, which she, with as low a 
curtsey, immediately granted. She danced 
with him all night, and enjoyed perhaps the 
highest pleasure tliat she was capable oi 
feeling. 

At these words, AdaxD^ Ve,\jdw^^ ^ ^i^e^ 
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groan, which frightened tlie ladies, who 
told him, * they hopeil he was not ill/ He 
answered, * He groaned only for tlie folly 
of Leonora.' 

Leonora retired, (r4>ntinued the lady,) 
about six in the morning, but not to rest, 
8hc tumbled and tossed in her bed, with 
very short intervals of slei^p, and tliose en- 
tirely filled with dreams of the equipage 
and fine clothes she had seen, and the halls, 
operas, and ridott(»s, ^vliich had been the 
subject of their conversation. 

In the aiYernoon, Beiliirmine, in the dear 
coach and six, came to wait on her. He 
was indeed charmed with her y)erson, and 
was, on inquiry, so well pleasird with the 
circumstances of her father, (for he himself, 
notwithstanding all his linery, was not quite 
80 rich as a Cra^sus or an Attains.) 'Attahis,' 
says Mr. Adams, ' but pray how came you 
acquainted with these names ?' The lady 
smiled at tlie tjuestion, and proceeded. Hv 
was so pleased, I say, that he resolved to 
make his addressees to her directly. He did 
00 accordingly, and that with so much 
warmth and hriskness, that he quickly baf- 
fled her weak repulses, and ohlij^'d the lady 
to refer him to her father, who, she knew, 
would quickly dechire in tavour of a coach 
and six. 

Thus, what Horatio had by sighs and 
tears, love and tend<?rness, Ixhmi so long ob- 
taining, tlie French-Knglish Bullarmine witli 
gayety and gallantry ])ossesc»ed himself of 
m an instant. In otlier words, what modesty 
had employed a full year in raising, impu- 
dence demolished in twenty-f(»ur luiurs. 

Here Adams groaned a second time ; but 
the ladies, who negan to smoke him, took 
no notice. 

From the opening of the assembly till 
the end of Bella rmine's visit, Leonora had 
scarce once thought of Horatio ; but he now 
began, though an unwehumie guest, to enter 
into her mind. She wished she had seen 
the charming Bellarmine and his charm- 
ing equipage, Iwfore mattfrs hail gone so 
far. 'Yet whv,' savs she, * should I wish to 
have seen him before ; or what siirnifies it 
that I have Rt»en him now ? Is not Horatio 
my lover, almtwt my husband ? Is he not 
as handsome, nay handsomer, than Bellar- 
mine ? Ay, but Bellarmine is the genteeller 
and the finer man ; yes, that he must be 
allowed. Yes, yes, he is that certainly. 
But did not I, no loiigier ago than yesterday, 
love Horatio more tnaii all the w^orld ? Ay, 
but yesterday I had not seen Bellanniiie. 
But doth not Horatio doat on me, and may 
he not in despair break his heart if I aban- 
don him ? Well, and hath not Bellarmine a 
heart to break t(H>r Yes, but I pn>mised 
Horatio first; but that was poor Bellar- 



not the dear creature prefer roe to enff 
woman in the assemblv, when traj A 
was laying out for him) When wu it0 
Horatio's power to give me such an imtaMfl^ 
of a iTection ? Can ne ^ ve me an equi]H||%' 
or any of those tilings which BellirmiK 
will make mc mistress of? How vast istfap 
difference between being the wife of a Mr 
counsellor, and the wife of one of Bw 
mine's fortune ! If I marry Horatio, liM 
triumph over no more tlian one rival; M 
by marrying Bellarmine, I shall be the afj 
(»f all my ac<}uaintance. 

' What happineH ! But can I suftr Ho- 
ratio to die ? for he liath sworn he caMt 
survive my loss : bat perhaps he mav Ml 
die : if he should, can 1 jirevent it ? )fait 
I sacrifice myself to him ? besides, Belu* 
mine may be as miserable for me too.' She 
^'as thus arguing with herself, when mm 
voung ladies called her to the walks, aadi 
little relieved her anxiety for the pr^nt 

The next morning Bellarmine breakbild 
with her in presence of tier aunt, whomh 
sufficiently intbrmed of his passion for Lett 
ora. He was no sooner withdrawn thai 
the old lady began tAi advise tier niece a 
this occasion. ' You see, child,' says riv 
* what fortune hath throAvn in your wiy 
and I hope you will not withstand yourow 
preferment.^ Leonora, sighing, begged hc 
not to mention any such thing when sb 
knew her engagements to Horatio. *Ei 
gagements to a fig,' cried tlie aunt; 'yo 
shoidd thank Heaven on your knees, th 
you liave it yet in your power to brei 
them. Will any woman hesitate a nioinea 
whether she shall ride in a coach or wal 
on ftH)t all the days of her life ? But Beflai 
mine drives six, and Horatio not even a pail 
— ' Yes, but madam, what will the w«l 
say ?' answered Leonora : * will not they coi 
demn me ?' — * The world is always on tl 
side of prudence,' cries the aunt, ' and wob 
surely condemn you if you sacrificed voi 
interest to any' motive wliatever. ! 
know the worlii very well; and you sho 
your ignt)ranre, my dear, by vour objectia 
O, my conw.ience ! the world is wiser, 
have lived longer in it than yoU ; and I a 
sure you there is not any thing 'worth ffl 
ri'irard bt-sides monev: nor did I everkna 
one jHirson who marri«.-d from other mm 
derations. Avho did not al\erwards hearti 
reiKMit it. Besides, if we examine the ti 
men, can you pn'fer a sneaking fellow, wl 
has been hred at the university, to a fit 
gentleman just come from his travels? i 
the work! must aUow Bellarmine to be 
fine gentleman, positively a fine gentlem 
and a handsome man.' — ' Perhaps, madK 
[ should not douht if 1 knew how to 
handsomely ofi' with the other.' — ' O \ lei 
mine's mi:>fortune ; if I Juul 8c"enhimfirst,lthat to me,' says the aunt. * You kn 
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/ should certainly Lave preferred him. D'id\ >; ovu ^\aAiv» W^ vk»iV. Vfeftu ucqiiaintcd % 
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the affiiir. Indeed, for my part I thought 
it might do well enough, not dreaming of 
an otter ; hut Til disengage you : leave me 
to give the fellow an answer. I warrant 
you shall have no farther tn>uble.' 

Leonora was at lenMh satisfied with her 
aunt^s reasoning ; and Bellarmine supping 
with her tliat evening, it was agreed he 
should the ne:tt morning go to her lather 
and propose the match, wtiich slie consent- 
ed should be consummated at his return. 

The aunt retired soon after supper, and 
the lovers bi*ing left togtithcr, Bellarmine 
began in the following manner : *■ Yes, ma- 
dam ; tliis roat, I assure jp>u, was made at 
Paris, and I defy the hdrt English tailor even 
to imitate it. 'f here is not one of them can 
cut, madam; they can't cut. If you ob- 
serve how this skirt is turned, and tliis 
sleeve ; a clumsy English rascal can do no- 
thing like it. Pray how do you like my 
livenes ?' Leonora answered, * she thought 
them very pretty.' — * All French,' says he, 
'I ai>3ure you, except the great coats; I 
never tnist any thing more than a great 
coat to an Englishman. You know one 
must encourage our own people what one 
can, especially as before I had a place, I was 
in the country interest, he, he, he ! But for 
myself', I would see tlie dirty island at the 
bottom of the sea, rather than wear a single 
rag of Englisii work about inc \ and I am 
sure, after you have made one tour to Paris, 
you will be of the same opinion with regard 
to your own clothes. You can't conceive 
what an addititm a French dress would be 
to your beauty; I positively assure you, at 
the firat opera I saw since I came over, I 
ml9t(X)k the English ladies for cliamber- 
maiils, he, he, he !' 

Witii such sort of polite discourse did the 
gay Bellarmine entertain his l)ek)vcd Leo- 
nora, wlicn tlie door opened on a sudden, 
and Horatio entered the room. Here 'tis im- 
posKiblc to express the surprise ott-»eonora. 

* Poor woman,' says Mrs. Slijwkip, * what 
a terrible quandary she must be in !' ' Not 
at all,' savs Mrs. Graveairs ; * such sluts 
can never V* c4inloinid(;d.' * She mu.st have 
then more than Corinthian assurnnct^,' says 
Adams ; * ay, more than Lais herself.' 

A long silence, continued the lady, pre- 
vailed in the whole comp:iny. If the fami- 
liar entrance of Horatio struck the greatest 
astonishment inti» Bellarmine, the unexi)ect- 
ed presence of Bellarmine no less surprised 
Htinitio. At length Leonora, collecting^ all 
the spirit she was mistress of, addressed her- 
self to the latter, and pretended to wonder 
at thf H'astm of so late a visit. *I should, 
iiiJeetl,' answered he, * have made some 
apiilogy !hr disturbing you at this hour, had 
nut my fmding you in com{)any assured me 
I do not break in upon your rei)OSi>.' Bel- 
larmine roue from h]«^(Bhair, Uuverded the | 



room in a minuet step, and himimed an 
opera tune; while Horatio, advancing to 
Leonora, asked her, in a whisper, if tliat 
gentleman was not a relation of hers; to 
which she answered witli a smile, or i-ather 
sneer, * No, he is no relation yet ;' adding, 
'she could not guess the meaning of his 
question.' Horatio told her softly, ' It did 
not arise from jealousy.' ' Jealousy ! I as- 
sure you, it would be very strange in a com- 
mon acquaintance to give himself any of 
those airs.' These words a tittle surprised 
Horatio ; but before he liad time to answer, 
Bellarmine danced up to the lady, and told 
her, ' he feared he interrupted some busi- 
ness between her and the gentleman.' ' I 
can have no business,'' said she, ' with the 
gentleman, nor any other, which need he 
any secret to you.* 

' You'll pardon me,' said Horatio, * if I 
desire to know who this gentleman is, who 
is to be entrusted with all our secrets.'— 
' You'll know soon enough,' cries Leonora; 
* but I can't guess what secrets can ever 
pass between us of such mighty conse- 
quence.' — *No, madam I' cries Horatio; 
4'm sure you would not have me understand 
you in earnest.' — *'Tis indiiFerent to me,' 
says she, ' how you understand me ; but I 
think so unseasonable a visit is difficult to be 
understixxl at all, at least when people find 
one engaged : though one's servants do not 
deny one, one may expect a well-bred per- 
son should soon take the hint.' — ' Madam,' 
said Horatio, 'I did not imagine any 
en^^CSLgement with a stranger, as it seems 
tins gentleman is, would nave made my 
visit impertinent, or that any such cere- 
monies were to be preserved between per- 
sons in our situation.' — *Sure you are in 
a dream,' says she, 'or would persuade 
me tliat I am in one. I know no preten- 
sions a common acquaintance can nave to 
lay aside the ceremonies of good braeding.' 
— ' Sure,' says he, ' I am in a dream ; for it 
is impossible I should be really esteemed a 
common acquaintance by Leonora, after 
what has passed between us l' — ' Pass<'d be- 
tween us I Do you intend to affront me be- 
fore this gentleman ?' — * D — n me, affront 
the lady!' says Bellarmine, cocking his hat 
and striittinif up to Horatio: 'does any 
man dan; alFrunt this lady before me, d — n 
me ?' — ' Harkee, sir,' says Horatio, ' I would 
advise you to lay aside that fit^rce air ; for I 
am mightily deceived if this lady has not a 
violent desire to ^ret your worslup a good 
dnihliing.' — ' Sir,' said Bellarmine, ' I have 
the honour to he her protector ; and d — n 
me, if I understand your meaning.' — ' Sir,' 
answered Horatio, 'she is ratiieryour pro- 
tectress : but give yourself no more airs, 
for you see I am ])repared for you,' (shaking 
his whip at him.) ' Q\\ I scrmteur trc» \umiw- 
bUf' says Beilariuuie ; ^ Je vous enUndL )^ 
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JaUment 6ien.' At which time tlie aunt, 
who ha4 heard of Horatio's visit, entered 
the room, and soon satisfied all his doubts. 
She convinced him that lie was never more 
awake in his life, and that nothing more ex- 
traordinary had happened in his tliree days' 
absence, than a sxnall alteration in the af- 
fections of Leonora ; who now burst into 
tears, and wondered what reason she liad 
given him to use her in so barbarous a 
manner. Horatio desired Bellarmine to 
withdraw with him ; but tlic ladies prevent- 
ed it, by laving violent hands*on tlie latter ; 
upon which the former took his leave witli- 
out any great ceremony, and departed, 
leaving the lady with his rival, to consult 
for his safety, which Leonora feared her in- 
discretion might have endangered ; but the 
aunt comforted her with assurances, that 
Horatio would not venture his person 
against so accomplished a cavalier as Bel- 
larmine, and that, being a lawyer, he would 
seek revenge in his own way, and tlie most 
the^ had to apprehend from him was an 
action. 

They at length, therefore, agreed to per- 
mit Bellannine to retire to liis lodgings, 
having first settled all matters relating to 
the journey which he was to undertake in 
tlie morning, and their preparations for the 
nuptials at his return. 

But alas! as wise men have observed, 
the seat of valour is not the countenance ; 
and many a ^rave and plain man will, on a 
just provocation, betake himself to that mis- 
chievous metal, cold iron ; while men of a 
fiercer bn)w, and sometimes with that em- 
blem olr couraj^, a cockade, will more pni- 
•dently decline it. 

Leonora was awaked in the morning, 
Apm a visionary coach and six, witli the 
dismal account that Bellarmine was run 
throuj^ the body by Horatio; that he lay 
kuiffuishing at an inn, and the surgeons 
had declared the wound mortal. She imme- 
diately leaped out of the bed, danced about 
the room in a frantic manner, tore her hair, 
and beat her breast in all the agonies of des- 
pair ; in whk;h sad condition her aunt, who 
likewise arose at the news, found her. The 
good old lady applied her utmost art to com- 
Jort her niece. She told her, * while tliere 
was life there was hope ; but tliat if he 
should die, her affliction would be of no 
aervice to Bellarmine, and would only ex- 
pose herself, which might prolmbly'keep 
ner some time without any future ofler ; 
that as matters had happened, her wisest 
way would be to tliink no more of Bellarmine, 
out to endeavour to regain the affections 
of Horatio.' — * Speak not to me,' cried the 
disconsolate Leonora : * is it not owing to 
me that poor Bellarmine has lost his Hfe ? 
Hatre not these cursed charms,' (at which 



' been the ruin of the moat charn 
of tliis age? Can I ever bear to 
plate my own face again ^' (with 
still fixed on the ^lass.) 'Am I 
murderess of the hnest gentlem; 
other woman in tlie town could hi 
any impression on him.' — ' Never 
things past,' cries the aunt , ' thii 
gaiiung the affections of Horatio.'- 
reason/ said tlie niece, ' have I tc 
would forgive me ? No, I have loe 
well as the otlier, and it was you 
advice which was the occasion of 
seduced me, contrary to my inclin 
abandon poor Horatio,' (at whic 
she burst into tean :) ' you prevai 
me, whether I would or no, to gi\ 
afiections for him: had it not 
vou, Bellarmine never would havi 
into my thoughts: had not his i 
been backed by your persuasio 
never would have made any impn 
me ; I should have defied alfthe foi 
equipage in the world ; but it wi 
was you, who got the better of n 
and simplicity, and forced me to 
dear Horatio for ever.' 

The aunt was almost borne dc 
tliis torrent of words; she, howev< 
all the strength she could, and dra 
mouth up in a purse, be^n : ' I an 
prised, niece, at this mgratitude. 
who advise young women fbrtheii 
must al^vays expect such a retui 
convinced my brother will tlianl 
breaking ofl' vour match with H 
any rate.' — * iThat may not be in y 
er yet,' answered Leonora, ' thoi 
very ungrateful in you to desire o 
it, afler the presents you have rece 
him.' (For indeed' true it is, tl 
presents, and some pretty valual 
had passed from Horatio to the < 
but as true it is, that Bellarmine, 
breakfasted with her and her ni 
complimented her with a brilliant 
finger, of much greater value tliai 
had touchiul of the other.) 

The aunt's gall was on float 
when a 8er\''ant brought a letter 
room ; which Leonora, hearing it c 
Bellarmine, with great eagerness 
and read as follows : 

m 

" Most divine creature, 

" The wound which I fear you h; 
I received from my rival, is not lik 
fatal as those shot into my heai 
have been fired from your eyes, tew 
Those are the only cannons by w 
to fall ; for my surgeon gives me 
being soon able to attend your r 
when, unless you would do me i 



wnrdsahe looked steadfastly in the |^kaiia,^\'wYitf^\>QaN««nxa^^l^ kmrdUu 
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ir •haence will be the f^Bteat an* 
which can be teit by, Madam, 
SteetmUe It reipecte in the world, 
** Your moBl obedient, most shaoluU: 
dtvoU, 

"BELLAunnc" 



ooa Bs Leonora perceived mcli hopex 
anniue's recovery, and that tho goe- 
ne had, according to custom, no en- 
his danger, she presently abandonni 
Jier thoughts oT Horatio, and wais 
iconcited to her aunt, who rcceivei] i •■"^•^^•^ 
lin into iavoiu', with a more christiaii '^ i ""*■» 
nesB than we generally meet with. 
, it is posnible ite miglit be a littli.- 
1 at the hinia which her niece had 
ber concerning the presents. Slit 
.pprchend such niraoun), should ihry 
Md, might injure a reputation, which, 
luentiug church twice a dav, and 
ii^ the utmost rigour and stnctneiK 
ounteuance and beliaviour lor many 
ihe had esiahlitihed. 
ora^a paSHiun returned now for Bcl~ 
with greater force, after its small 
on, than ever. She propiMed to liei- 
make him a visit in his conrmcmtint. 
he old lady, with great and coni^ 
te prudence, advised her to decline : 
lyi she, ' should any accident inter- 
pKveat your intended match, tixi 
a behaviour witli this lover may in- 
I in the eyei of othen*. Every wo- 
■he ia married, ought to considcr- 
irovide against, the possibiliiv of tht 
breaking off.' Leonora Mid, ' slie 
e indiflerent to whatever might hap- 
nirii a case ; for alie had 



custom, made dirrctty to the kitchen, where 
iie found Joseph aitting by the fire, and tho 
hoHtC!H anointing hin leg; for the bona 
which Mr. Adams had borrowed d bia 
clerk, liad so violent a propensity to kneol- 
ing, tlial one would have thought it had been 
hia trade, as well as his master's ; nor would 
he always give any notice of such Ilia in- 
tention ; he was often found on his knees, 
when the rider least expected it Thk 
foible, however, vna of no great ineonre- 
to the parson, who was accustomed to 
d, as Ilia legs almost touched the 
ground when he bestrode the beast, had but 
a little way to fall, and threw lunrLselffor< 
ward on such occasions with so much dex- 
terity, that ho never received any mischief; 
the Iiorsie anil he frequently rolling many 
paces distance, and afterwards both getting 
up, and meeting aa gixxl frienils as ever. 

Poor Joseph, who liad not been used to 
such kind of cattle, though an excellent 
horseman, did not so happily disengaM 
himsrlf ; but falling with his leg under Uio 
Ijeast, n-ceivedaviolentcontuaion, to which 
tlie giKHl woman was, as we liave said, ap- 
plying a warm hand, with some campho- 
rated spirits, just at the time when the par- 
son entered the kitchen. 
. He had scarce expreased his concern (or 
Joseph's misfortune, before the host lik^ 
wise entered. He was by no meanaof Hr. 
Tow-wouse's gentle dispnsition ; and waa, 
indeed, perfect master of his house, and 
every thing in It, but his guesta. 

This Burly fellow, who always propOT" 
(ioned his respect to the appearance of* 
traveller, from ' God bless yaui honour,' 



ly placed her affections on this den 
she called him,) ' that, if it wan 
irtune to kwe him. shesliould li>r ever 

all thoughts of mankitul.' Slie 
! resolved to viiit him, notwiUi- 
all the prudent ail vice of her aunt 
itrarv, ami thai very aflcmoon cxe- 
r nwiluiioo. 

)dy ivax pit>cecdiiu> in her story, 
? cnach ilnree into tlie imi wlien; 
Mny were to dine, solely to tbf- 
ctinn of Mr. Ailams, wIkmc earn 
mi>»t hungiy part abinit him: 

the reader may p"' 

ible curiositr, and I 
2 the end o^ this n: 

he could scarce nnsh siicce 
) inconstant a disposition. 



, 1 down to plain ' Coming presently,' obaerv- 
ing his wife on her knees to a fbotmaiv 
ened out, without considering his eireuoK 
stances, * What a po.t b tlie woman aboutf 
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have fur dinner?' — 'My dear,' vys a 
' you know tliey can have nothing but what 
in at Ihe fire, which will be ready presently ; 
and rrally tlie poor yoiinff man's les ia veiy 
much bruised. At wlii^i words slie fell to 
Rhnlinsmore violently tlian before: lliebell 
tlieu hapiiening to ring, he damn'd his wife, 
and bid her go in to the company, and luA 
stand nibbing there all day ; fiir lie did not 
believe the young fellow'alegwansobad as 
lie pretendeil; and if il was, within twentof 
miles he would find a surgeon to cut it oC 
Upon these words, Adams fetching two 
strides across the room, and snapping his 
finirers over his head, muttered aloud, He 
would excommiiuicate such a wretch for a 
farthing; for he believed tlie devil had mora 
humanity. These vvords occasioned a dia- 
logue hetiveen Adams and the hoal^uvwViwV 
laa the j M yiig era had ali;j*terf/Ujere were two or three sharp te^i»,'ta 
oowil^ Mr. Jduas, m waa h»l Joseph ba'de Ihe latter know \ww fa Whw% 
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himself to hifi betters. At which the host, 

ihaviiig firststrictly surveyed Ad«ims,) scorn- 
iilly reix^atin^ tlie word hellers, flew into a 
ra^, and telling Joseph, he w;is <'ls able to 
walk out of his house, as he liad hecu to 
walk into it, offered to lay violent hands on 
him: which perceiving, Adams dealt him 
80 soimd a com])liment over his lace with 
his fist, that the blood immediately ^shed 
out of his nose in a stream. The host be- 
ing unwilling to be outdone in courtesy, 
especially by a person of Adams's Hi^re, 
returned the favour with so much gratitude, 
that tlie parson's nostrils began to l(H)k a 
little redder than usual. Upon which he 
again assailed his antagtmist, and with an- 
other stn)ke laid him sprawling on the floor. 
The hasiess, who was a l>etter wife than 
8o surly a husband deserve*!, seeing her 
husband all bloody and stretched along, 
hastened presently to his assistance?, or 
rather to revenge the blow, which, to all ap- 
pearance*, was tlie last he would ever re- 
ceive ; when, lo ! a pan full of hog's blood, 
which unluckily sumvI on the dresser, pre- 
sented itself first to her hands. She seized 
it in her furv, and, without any reflection, 
discharged it into the parson's face ; and 
with so good an aim, that nuich the greater 
part first saluted his countenance, and trick- 
led thence in so large a current down to liis 
beard, and all over his garments, that a 
more horrible spectacle was hardly to he 
seen, or even imagined. All wliich was 
perceived by Mrs. Slipslo]), who entered the 
kitchen at that instant. This gootl gentle- 
woman, not being of a temper tit) extremely 
cool and patient, as perhaps was required 
to ask many questions on this occasion, flew 
with great impetuosity at tlie hostess's cap, 
which, together with some of her hair, she 
plucked from her head in a moment, giving 
ner, at the same time, several Iiearty cuffs 
in tlic face ; which, by frequent practice on 
ttie inferior servants, she had learned an ex- 
cellent knack of delivering with a gix)d 
prac^. P(H)r Josepli could hardly rise from 
liis chair ; the parson was employed in wip- 
ing the hlocxl from his eyes, which had en- 
tirely blinded him; and the landlord was 
hut jiLst beginning to stir ; whilst Mrs. Slip- 
slop, holding down the landlady's face with 
her left hand, made so dexterous a use of 
her right, that the poor woman began to 
roar, iii a key which alarmed all the com- 
pany in the nm. 

There happened to be in the inn, at this 
time, besides the ladies who arrived in the 
atage-coach, the two gentlemen who were 
prest'iit at Mr. Tow-wouse's, when Joseph 
was detained for his horse's meat, and whom 
we have before mentioned tdiave stopjx^d 
at the tilehouse with Adams. There was 
likewise a gentleman just returned from his 
travels to Italy; nil whom the horrid outcry 



of murder presently brought into the khdi' 
en, where the several ctmibatants were found 
in the postures already described. 

It was now no difliculty i^i put an end to 
the fray, the conquerors being satisfied with 
the vengeance they had taken, and the con- 
quered having no appetite to renew the 
fight. The principal figure, and Which en- 
gaged tlie eyes of all, was Adams, who was 
all «)ver covered with blood, which the whole 
company concluded to he his own; and 
consequently imagined him no longer for 
this world. * But the liost, who haa now 
recovered from his blow, and was risen from 
the ground, soon delivered tliem from this 
apprehension, by damning his wife for wast- 
ing the hog's puddings, and telling her, all 
would have been very well, if she had not 
intermeddled, like a b-- as she was ; adding, 
he was very glad tlie gentlewoman had 
paid her, though not half what she deserv- 
ed. The ])oor woman had indeed fared 
much the worst; having, besides the un- 
merciful cuffs received, lost a quantity of 
hair, which Mrs. Slipslop in triumph heki 
in her lefl hand. 

The traveller, addressing himself to Mrs. 
Graveairs, desired her not to be frightened; 
for here had been only a little boxing, which 
he said to their dissjacia the English were 
accustonrnta to : adding, it must be, how- 
ever, a siij:ht somewhat strange to him, who 
was just come from Italy ; the Italians not 
Ix'ing addicted to the cuffardo, but hmtcmxa^ 
sa\T<lie. He then went up to Adams, and 
telling him he looked like the Ghost o< 
Othello, bid him not shake his gory locks at 
him, for he could not say he did it. Adams 
very innocently answered, * Sir, I am fir 
fmm accusing you.' He then returned to 
the lady and cried, * I find the bloody gen- 
tleman is uno insipido del nuUo ieiuo. jJmh 
mala di me, if I have seen such a speetacttlo 
in my way from Viterbo.' 

One of the gentlemen having learned 
from the host the occasion of this bustle ; 
and being assured by him, that Adams had 
stnick the first blow, whispered in his ear, 
*He'd warrant he woidd recover.' — 'Re- 
cover! master,' said the host, smiling; *ve8, 
yes, I am not afraid of dying with a blow 
or two neither; I am not such a chicken as 
that.' — ' Pugh!' said the gentleman, * I mean 
you will recover damages in that action, 
which, undoubtedly, yc»u intend to bring, 
as S(H>n as a writ can l)e returned from Lon- 
don ; tor you look llkt^ a man of t(K> much 
spirit and courage to suffer any one to beat 
you without bringing your action against 
liiiii : he must lie a scandalous fellow in- 
deed, who would put up with a drubbing 
whilst the law is o[K^n to re\Tnge it; he- 
sidt^s, lie hath dniwn blood from you, and 
spoiled wnir coat ; and the jury will give 
|damag"s for tliat tiki. An excellent new 
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ctt^ upon ray word ; and now not worth 

iihik! I don't cure,' continued lie, * tx) 

iatomeddle in these cases : but you have 

. I nffht to my evidence ; and if I am sworn 

I murt gpeak the truth. I saw you sprawl- 

«?M tLc fltwr, and the blood gushinjr from 

yw nostrils. You may take your own 

opiQiOQ; but was I in your circumstances, 

•wiydrupof my blood should cimvey an 

JMce of p)ld into my pocket : remember I 

w idv»e you to go to law ; but if your 

^7^re christians, thev must give swin^- 

agdamagrs. That's all.'—' Master,' cried 

■* ^ scratching his head, * I have no 

***cli to law, I thank you. I have seen 

•**gli of that in the parish, wliere two of 

fpieig^bours have been at law alN)ut a 

***> till they have both la wed themselves 

•^•juL* At which word he turned about, 

^ began to inquire again a(\er his bogs' 

Wdiop; nor would it probably have been 

• «uficient excuse for his wife, that she 

Vt them in his defence, had sot some awe 

*«lhe company, especially of the Italian tra- 

*rtpr, who wis a person of great dignity, 

^thheld his race. 

Whilst one of the above-mentioned gcn- 
«nen was employed, as we have seen him, 
ta the behalf of the landlord, the other was 
10 tew hearty on the side of Mr. Adams, 
jinn he advised to bring his action imme- 
ately. He said, the assault of the wife 
M in law the assault of the husband, for 
tj were but one person ; and he was lia- 
e to pay damages, which he said must \>e 
ttiderable, where so bloodv a disposition 
peared. Adams answeretf, if it was true 
It they were but one person, he liad as- 
Dhed the wife ; for he was sorry to own 
had struck the husband the first blow, 
am sorry you own it too,' cries the gentle- 
la : * for it could not possibly apfxrar to 
c court; for here was no evidence pre- 
it, but the lame man in the chnir, wliom 
ippose to be your friend ; and would con- 
(uently say nothing but what made for 
i' — 'How, air,' says Adams, 'do you 
e me f(>r a villain, who would prosecute; 
enge in cold blood, and use unjustifiable 
IDS to obtain it ? If you knew me, and 
order. I should think vou affnmted bcMh.' 
Che word order, tlie gentleman stared, 
be was too bloody to oe of any modern 
Tofknights ;) and turning hastily al)out, 
, ' Every man knew his own business.' 
[attera being now comfjosed, the com- 
r retired to their several ai)^rtments ; 
WDgvntiemcn congratulating each other 
ic Mccetm of their good offices, in pnH 
iga perfect reconciliation between ihe 
adini? partitas ; and the traveller wont 
9 repast, crying, ' As the Italian jxiet 

V* voi very •'•11, 9«j2^^ . 



The coachman began now to tfrow im- 
portunate with his passengers, whose en- 
trance into the coach was retarded by Misi 
G raveai rs iibiisting, against the remonstrance 
of all the rest, that slie would not admit a 
footman into the coach; for poor Joseph 
was too lame to mount a horse* A younff 
lady, who was, as it seems, an earl's granf 
daughter, beirged it, witli almost tears in 
her eyes* Mr. Adams prayed, and 9fra, 
Slipslop scolded; but ail to no purpose. 
She said, ' She would not demean herself to 
ride with a footman : that there were wir 
gons on the road : that if the master of the 
coach desired it, she would pay for two 
])laces ; but would suffer no such fbllow to 
come in.' — ' Madam,' says Slipslop, ' I am 
sure no one can refuse another ooming into 
a stage-coach.' — 'I don't know, mSam,' 
says the lady : ' I am not much used to staffe* 
coaches ; 1 seldom travel in them.' — *• That 
may be, madam,' replied Slipslop; 'very 
good people do ; and some peopled iMtteri, 
for aught I know.' Miss Graveairs said, 
' Some folks might sometimes give their 
ton^ies a liberty, to some people that were 
their betters, which did not become them ; 
f<)r her ftart, she was not used to converse 
with servants.' Slipslop returned, 'Some 
people kept no servants to converse with ; 
for her part, she thanked Heaven she lived 
in a family where tliere were a great many ; 
and had more under her own command, 
than any paltry little gentlewoman in the^ 
kingdom.' Miss Graveairs cried, ' She be* 
licved her mistress would not encourage 
such sauoiness to her lietters.' — 'My betr 
ters,' says Slipslop, ' who is my betters, 
pray .''—»' I am your betters,' answered Miss 
Graveairs, ' aiud'll acquaint your mistress.' 
— At which Mrs. Slipslop laughed ak)iid| 
and told her, ' Her lady was one of the 
great gentry ; and such little paltry gentlev 
woint/n, as some folks, who traveUed in 
stage-coaches, would not easily come at heft 

ThLs smart dialogue between some peo- 
ple and some fi)lks, was going on at the 
coach d(H)r, when a solemn ])er8on riding 
into the inn, and seeing Miss Graveairs, 
immediately accosted her witli ' Dear child, 
how do you do ?' She presently answered, 
'O! papa, I am glad you have overtaken 
me.' — ' So am I,' answered he ; ' for one of 
our coaches Ls just at hand: and there be- 
ing n)om for you in it, you shall go no far* 
tlier ill the stace, imleas you desire it,'— • 
'How can you imagine I should desire it?" 
says she ; so bidding Slipslop ride with her 
fellow, if she pleawd, she took her (kther 
by tlio hand, who was just alighted, and 
walked with liim into a room. 

Adams instantly asked the coachman, in 
a whis|)er, ' If he knew who the gentleman 
^ ' The coachman anawcteA, * ^^ '^^^ 



was: 



now a gentleman, and kepi Yi\» Vwnft ^3R^ 
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man; but times are altered, master,' said he ; 

* 1 remember when he was no ))otter born 
than myself.' — *Ay'. avT says Adams. 

* My father dmvo the stiuire's coach/ an- 
swered he, ' wlien that very man rode pos- 
tillion; but ho is n(»w his steward; and a 
great gentleman.' Adams then siia])iM'd hLs 
fini^rs and cried, ' He thoiight she w«is 
some such trollop.' 

Adams made haste to ac^piaint Mrs. Slii>- 
slop with this ffOiul news, as he ima<xiiied 
it; but it foimd a rer(r[)tion ditierent I'roni 
wiiat he expected. The prudent ^ntle- 
wonian, who despised the antrer of Miss 
Graveairs, whilst she conceived her the 
dau^^hter of a ^nitlenian ot* small fortune ; 
now she heard her alliance with the u[){mt 
nervanLs of a^reat tainily in hemeiirhlH)ur- 
ho(Hi, lH^y:an tt) tear her interest witli the 
mistress. She wished she had not carried 
tlie dispute so iiir, and beij^iin to think of 
cndeavtnirinjif to reconcile herself to the 
young laily In^tore she left the inn ; when, 
luckily, the. scene at London, which the 
rcachT can strarce have loriri">tten, presented 
itself to her mind ; and coiutbrted her with 
such assurance, that she no lomriT appre- 
hended any enemy with her mistress. 

Every ihiujjj l»einir now adjusted, the 
company entered the coach ; which was 

{"list on its dei>jirture, when one lady recol- 
ectcd she had lef\ her fan, a second her 
gk>ve8, a third a snuff-box, and a fourth a 
smeliiue-bottlc behind her ; to find all which 
occasitmed some delay, and nmch swearing 
to tlie coachman. 

As soon as tlie coach had lefl the inn, the 
women all together fell to the character of 
Miss Graveairs ; whom one of thein de- 
clared she had susp)ected to be some low 
creature, fnmi tlie bi*ginning of their jcnir- 
ney ; and another alBrmed, liad not even the 
looks of a gentlewoman : a third warnuited 
she was no better than she should l>e ; and 
turning to the lady who had related the story 
in the coach, said, * Did you ever hear, 
madam, any thing so prudish as her re- 
marks ? Well, deliver me from the ceiL<»ori- 
ousness of such a pnide.' The fourth added, 

* madam ! all tljesc creatures are censo- 
rious; but for my part, I wonder where 
the wretch was bred ; indeeil, I nmst owni 
I have seldom conversed with these mean 
kind of jxjople; so that it may ai)iK'ar 
stranger to me; but to refuse the gencrral 
desire of a whole company liad something 
in it so astonishinjr, tliat, f«>r my part, 1 
own I should hardly believe it, il* my own 
ears had not Ivoen \vitness to it.' — ' Yes, and 
80 handsome a youni; lellow/ cries Slijjslop ; 
' tlie woman nuist have no compulsion in 
lier: I U?lieve she is more of a Turk than 
a Christian ; I ;im cx?rtain if she liad any 
rhristian women's blood in her veins, 
the sight of «ucii a young fellow must 



have ^vanned it. Indeed, there are some 
wretched, miserable old objects, that turn 
one's stomach ; I slKiuld not wonder if she 
had refused such a one ; I am as nice u 
hei'self; and should have cared no more 
than herself for tlie company of stinking 
ohl fellows ; but, hold up thy head, Juteph, 
thou art none of those ; and she who hath 
not compulsion for tliee, is a Myhummet^ 
man, and I will maintain it.' This convn<- 
salion liiade Joseph uneasv, as weU as the 
ladies ; who, jxrceiving the spirits which 
Mrs. Slipslop was in, (Cot indeed she wn 
not a cu]) 1iM> Um\) began to tear the com^ 
quenee; one of them therefore desired the 
lady to conclude the story. ' Ay, madaoi,' 
said Slipslop, * I bt^g your ladyship to gi?B 
us ihat storv vou conuuensnted inthemon- 
ing ; which request that well-bred womu 
inuuediately complied with. 



CHAPTER M. 

Conclumn of the unfortunate jUL 
Leonora having once bmke through the 
Ixmnds which custtun and miulesty impoK 
on her sex, soon gave an unbridled iiuhiA' 
gencc to her passion. Her visits to BeBu^ 
mine were more constant, as well as kmger, 
than his sur^ircon's : in a word, she becain 
absolutely his nurse ; made his water-gmd, 
administered liim his medicines, and, not- 
withstanding the prudent advice of heraiHl 
to the contrary, almost entirely resided ii 
her wounded lover's ai)artmenL 

The ladies of the town began to takehcc 
conduct imder ctmsideratioii : it was the 
chief topic of discourse at tlieir tea-tablB^ 
and was verv severelv censured bv the moll 
part ; especially by Lindaniira, a lady wboat 
discreet and starch carriage, togethn wA 
a constant attendance at church thi^ tinef 
a-day, had utttTly defeated many malicio0 
atUicks on hor own reputation*; ibr Boek 
was the en\'v tliat Lindaniira 's virtue hil 
attracted, that, notwithstanding her o*l 
strict In^haviour and strict inqmry into dl 
lives of others, she had not been able If 
escaj^e being tiie mark of some arrows fat^ 
self, which, however, did her no injuiy;! 
blessing, perha})s, owed by her tothccloA 
who were her chief male c(mipanion8,ill. 
with two or three of whoui she had be* 




as other f^lks.' 

The extreme delicacy of Lin 
virtue was cruelly hurt bv those frecdool 
which Leononi allowed hersell*: she w% 
' It was aif allhmt to her sex ; tliat shcH 
not imairine it con<:istent with any womri 
honour to sjx?nk to the creature^ or to ll 
seen in her comixmy ; and that, fbr her pirt 
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e should always refuae to daiice at an 
i€nibiv with her, for teur ot'contaniination 

taking her by the hand.' 
But to return to my story : as soon as 
lianuiiiH was rtTovered, wliicli was wuno- 
laf within a month trom his reivivinj; the 
nmd, he set out, accordin^r to airrcenient, 
' Leonura*s iather'n, in order ti) proixtse 
; match, and settle all matters witli liini 
jchiiic;: settlements, and the like. 
A liiiie before his arrival, the old ^*ntle- 
i\\ had received an hitimation of the atfair 

tkie tullowiug letter, whicli I can rc[)eat 
rhaUm^ and whicli, tliey nay, was written 
itlier by Leonora nor her aunt, tiioui^h it 
a.s iu a woman's hand. The letter was in 
t«e words : 




uv take what niea.4ures vou pioast? on this 
cca^ioQ : I have jjerlimned wliat I tiiou^lit 
uyduty; as I have, thouijrh unknown to 
"w, a very great respect for your liuniiy." 

Tlie old gentleman did not ^ivc himself 
iKtruuhie to answer this kind epistle; nttr 
liil lie take any notice of it, al\er he had 
^ it, till he saw Bellannine. He was, to 
■y the truth, one of those fathers who l(H)k 
>i children as an unhappy consequence of 
toyoulhful pleas«ures; whicli, ;ls he wouhl 
■*« been delis^htcd not to have had atteiitl- 
dthem, so was he no less pleased with an 
Ktortunitv to rid Iiimself <»f the incum- 
■iace. He passed, in the world's Ian- 
Qige, as an exceeding good father; l>eing 
Y only so rapacious as to roh and plim- 
t all mankind to the utmost of his power, 
t even to deny himself the conveniences, 
d almuat necessaries, of life ; which his 
ighboiira attributed to a desire of raising 
meine fortunes for his children: hut in 
It it was not so : he heai)ed up money for 
own sake only, and Uniked on his children 
his rivals, who were to enjov his helovcd 
itress when he was incapalJe of posst\ss- 
l her, and which he would have \K'vn 
ich more channed witlitlie power of ear- 
ns; along with him: nor had liis children 
/ otiier security of lieinjj his heirs, than 
t tfie law would c^onstittite them such 
iiout a will, and that he had not allection 
lutrh for any one living, ti^ take the 
jbltf of writing one. 

To tii'iH gentleman came Bella rmine, on 
errand I have mentioned. His pepon, 
MpiipHife, his familv, and hiscatutc, ficcni- 1 
to the rahter to make him an aJvanta- 1 



gcous match lor his daughter : he tlicrcforu 
very readily acc4.-)>ied his pn)iiosals: but 
when licllarniine imagined the |)rincipal at- 
tiiir conchidtMl, and liegan to o{)en the inci- 
dental inattcrsofiort line, the old giMitleman 
prest;iitly chauired his i-ounti'iiance, saying, 
' He resolved never to marry his daughter 
on a Sinithtield match ; that wIkk^'it had 
love lor her to take her, would, when he 
died, find her share of his tortune ui his col- 
ters; but he had sren siirh examples of un- 
dutifulness happen fn)m tlie to<» early gene- 
rosity of parents, tliat he had made a vow 
never to part with a Kiiilliiig whilst he lived.' 
He commended the saying of Solomon, " He 
that s])areth the nnl, H{)oileth the cliild;" 
hut a(hled, * He iiiitrht have likewise asst^rt- 
ed, That lie that sjianth the purse, saveth 
the child.' He then ran into a discourse on 
the extravai^inoe of tin: yjiiith of the age ; 
whence he launeh(*d into a dissertation on 
horses; and caine at length to eonunend 
those Bella rmine drove. 'I'hat tine i^ntle- 
man, who at another setison would have 
been wellcni)Uir|i ])leasi'tl to dwell a little on 
that suhiert, was n«)w verveatr«T to resume 
the rirc.iinwtanct* of i()rtune. He said, 'He 
had a verv hii^h value ll)r the vounjj ladv, 
and would rcrt-ive her with less than he 
woulil anv other whatever; hut that even 
his love to ht-r made some regard to worldly 
matters ner«'ssary ; lor it would Iw a most 
disiractiiiiT sitflit titr hiiii to see her, when 
he had the iKUiour to he h«'r hushand, in less 
than a coach and ^ix.' The ohl gentleman 
answered, ' Four will do ; tour will do ;' and 
then took a tiu'ii from horses to extrava- 
irance, and I'nmi extiavai!::inceto horses, till 
Ih; came round toihi* ('({uipage again; whi- 
ther he was no sooner arrived, tlian Bellar- 
mine brought him hack tothe]N)int; hut all 
to no i)urjK)se ; he made his escape from 
that sunject in a ininutt^ ; till at last the lover 
declared, ' That, in the present situatimi of 
his atfairs, it was impossible t'or him, thoui^h 
he loved Leonora more than tout le monde^ 
to marry her without any llutune.' To 
which tlie father answen^l," ' He was sorry 
then his daiijjhter must h)se so valuable a 
match : that if he had an inclination, at pre- 
sent it was m>t in liis |)ower to ailvance a 
shilling: that he Ind had iznvit losses, and 
been at irnat exp«'ns«'S on ])n)jiM'ts ; which, 
thoutrh he ha<l irrrnt expectJition from them, 
hail yi'i iinidiiccd him nothing: that he did 
not know what iiiiuilit ha[)pen lien^aller, as 
on tln' liirth (»f a son, or such acridcnt ; but 
he would make no promise, nor enter into 
any article, for he would n«>t bn-ak his vt)W 
li)r all tin; tiau-rhiers in the worM.' 

In short, hulies, to keej) you no kmii^er in 
susjK.'n>e, Hrli:i rmine liavinLT tried evcvv av- 
iruiiicnf and ])«»rsuasum \s\»\c\\ \\c ca\v\\v\\\\- 
v'(^]if, an.l finilinir t\;eu\ ;\\\ \\w\\Vc\\va\, ^^ 
/c/igtii took hi.'. lc:7ve, but uo1\uovvV,y Vvnv*;- 
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turn to Leonora ) he proceeded directly to 
Ilia own aeat, whence, ailer a few days' 
atay, he returned to Paris, to the great de- 
Uffht of the French and the honour of the 
English nation. 

But as soon as he arrived at liis home, he 
presently despatclied a messenger with tlic 
following epistle to Leonora : 

** Adorable and charmanie, 
**l AM sorry to have the honour to tell 
you I am not the heureux person di^fltincd for 
your divine arms. Your pa|)n hath told me 
so, with a poUteue not ollcn Heen on this Hide 
Paris. You may, perliaps, giit'Sfl hw nmnner 
of refusing me. Jlh, mon Dicn ! Vou will 
certainly believe me, madn in, incapable my- 
aelf of deliverinji^ this triate mcsHUjio, which 
I intend to try the French air to cure \\ni 
consequences of. •^jamais ! Ccnir / •Snpel! 
•Au diabU ! If your ])a|)a obli^c^ you to a 
marriage, I ho)x: we 8li:ill kco you at Paries ; 
till when, the wind tlint flows from thence 
will he the warmest dans le mondfj for it 
will consist almost entirc*Iy of my sighs. 
Adieuy maprincette ! Jih C amour ! 

'' Bellarmike." 

I shall not attempt, ladies, to descrilic 
Leonora's condition, when she received tliis 
letter. It is a picture of horror, which I 
should have as little pleasure in drawiiu;, 
as you in beholding. She immediatelv left 
the place, where she was the subject of^ con- 
versation and ridicule, and retired to that 
liuusc I shmvcil you, when I be^n the 
Btory ; where shehatli ever since led a dis- 
consolate life, aiid deserves, perhaps, pity for 
lier misfortunes, nu>re tlian our censure for 
a behaviour to which the artifices of her 
aunt, very pn)lMibly contributed, and to 
which, veiT young 'women are of>en wan- 
dered too liatle by that bhuneable levity in 
the education of our sex. 

' If I was inclined to pity her,' said a 
young lady in the coach, ' it would be for 
the loss of Horatio ; for I cannot discern 
any misfortune in her missing such a hus- 
kajid as Bellarmine.' 

* Why, I must own,' savs Slipslop, * the 
flcnlleman ^^as a little falKe-hearted ; but 
Iiowauniever, it was luird to have two 
lovers^ and get never a husband at all. But 
pray, madain, wliat became of Our-aaho ?' 

He remains, said the lady^ stilt uimiarried, 
and ha.th applied himself so strictly to his 
business, that he Iiatii raisetl, I hear, a very 
considerable fortune. And what is remark- 
able, tliey say lie never hears the name of 
^Le<mora witltout a sigh, nor hath ever 
'uttered one syllable to charge her with her 
^j: iU conduct towards him. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



^very short chapter, in uhieh Parmm JMamM wad 

a great way. 

The lady having finished lier story, re- 
ceived the thanks of the company, and now 
Joseph putting his head out of the coach, 
cried out, 'Never believe me, if yonder 
be not our Parson Adams walking along 
without his luirse.' — ' On my word, and so 
ITe is,' says Slii)Hlop : * and as sure as two* 
ix'nci' he hath left him behind at the inn.' 
Indeed, true it is, the parson had ex habited 
a fresh inst^mce ot* his absence of mind ; 
t(>r he M'as so ])leased witli having got Jo- 
Ke[)h into the coach, tiiat he never once 
thought of ihe lieast in the stable; and 
fintiing his legs as nimble as he desired, he 
sallied out, brandishing a crab-«tick, and 
had kept on iN'lore tlie coach, mending anil 
slackening his (kic^ occasionally ; Si» tliat 
he had never beiMi much more or iesa tlian 
a quarter of a mile distant from iL 

Mrs. Slipslop desired tlie C4>aciiman to 
overtake him, which he attempted, but in 
vain ; for the fapter he drove, the faster ran 
the parson, often crying out, * Ay, ay, catch 
me if you can ; till at lengtli tlie colicliman 
swore he would as soon attempt tt) drive 
after a greyhound ; and giving the par^ 
son two or three hearty curses, he cried, 
* Softly, softly, boys,' to hLs horses, wliicli 
the civil Ixiasts immediately obeyed. 

But we will l)e more courteous to our rea- 
der than he was to Mrs. Slipslop : and leav- 
ing the coach and its company to pursue 
their journey, we will carry our reader ou 
aftiT Parson Adams, who stretched lurwardu 
witliout once kxiking beliind liim; till, hav- 
ing left the coach full three miles in his rear, 
he came to a pbice, where, by keeping tlie 
extremest tmct to the right, it was just bare- 
ly possible for a hunmn creature to miss his 
way. This trajck however did lie keep, as 
indeed he had a wonderful c-apacity at these 
kinds of bare ])ossibilities ; and travelling in 
it al)out three miles over Uie plain, lie arriv- 
e<l at the summit of a hill, whence, looking 
a i^reat way backwards, and perceiving im 
coach in sight, he sat liimseu down oii t)ie 
turl*, and pulling out his JPlschylus, deter- 
mined to wait here for its arrival. 

Fie had not sat k)n^ here, before a gun 
goinir oH'very near, a httle startled flip ; \\e 
looked u]>, xind saw a gentleman within a 
hundred (Kices taking up a partridge, which 
he had just shot« 

Adams stiMui up, and presenteil a figure 
to tht» gentleman, which would have moved 
laughter in many ; for his cassock had just 
again fallen down 1)elow his great-coat ; tliat 
is to say, it reached his knees, wliereas tlie 
skirts of his great-coat descended no lower 
than halfway down histhiglis: but tlie gen- 
iiemau'ft mirth gave way' to his surprise 
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aft 



beholding such a personage in such a 
:ce. 

4dains, advancing to the gentleman, told 
1 he [lopcd he had good sport ; to which 
; other answered, *very little.' — 'I see, 
' says Adams, * you have smote one par- 
Ige; to which the sportsman made no 
Jv, but proceeded to charge liia piece. 
iVhilst the gun was charging, Adams re- 
ined in siknce, which he at last broke, 
observing, that it was a delightful even-* 
V The gentleman, who had at first sight 
iceived a very distasteful opinion of the 
non, began on perceiving a book in his 
od, and smoking likewise the information 
the cassock, to change hi-s tlioughts, and 
kde a small advance to conversation on 
I side, bv saying, * Sir, I suppose you are 
t one of these parts?' 
Adams immediately told him, * No ; that 
5 was a traveller, and invited by the beau- 

of tlie evening and the place to rcjx^se a 
lie, and amuse himself with readin^j.' — ' I 
ay as well repose myself ti>o,' said the 
jmrtsman, 'for I have lieen out this whole 
ftemoon, and the devil a bird have I seen 
ill I came hither.' 

* Perhaps then the game is not very plen- 
T hereabouts,' cries Adams. *• No, sir, said 
K gentleman : ' the soldiers, who arc quar- 
enu in the neighbourhood, have killed it 
Jl'— *It is veiy probable,' cries Adams; 
for shooting is tlicir pn)fe.ssion.' — * Ay, 
ibootinff |he game,' answered the other ; 
'bQtl£n't see they are so forward to shoot 
BV enemies. I doii't like that aflair of Car- 
dipgcna) if -I had been there, I believe I 
wild have done othergucss things, d — ii 
■c: what's a man*8 life wlien his country 
knuuuls it ? a man who won't sacrifice his 
life ibr his country, deserves to be hang'd, 
^Hi me.' Which words he spoke with so 
'ioieni a gesture, so loud a voice, so strong 
Bieoent,and so fierce a countenance, that 
l^oighthave frightened a captain of tmin- 
Wttt the head of his company; but Mr. 
AAuns was not greatly subject to fear : he 
loH him intrepidly, that he vcrv much aj)- 
pi^wed his virtue, but disliked liis swearing, 
J^ begged him not to addict himself to so 
*d a custom, wit^iout which he said he 
^t fight as bravelv as Aciiillcs did. lil- 
ted he was charmed with this discourse : 
Ktold the gentleman, he would willingly 
*n gone many miles to have met a tikui 
^luBffenerous way of thinkinur : tlmt if he 
^easM to sit down, he should be greatly 
%hted to«onununewitiiliim; for thouixh 
*■ WIS a dei^gyman, he would himself he 
idv; if thereto called, to lay down Ids Hfe 
'km country. 

The gentleman sat down, and Adams by 
I ; and then the latter began, as in the 



most curious in tlus but perhaps in any 
other book. 



mring chapter, a discourse which we 
ne placed hjr hadf^ as it is not only the / 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A notable dUsertation by Jlfr. Abrahmn AdamM ; 
whernn that gmlUman appears in a polUieal 
lighL 

' I DO assure you, sir,' (says he, taking the 
gentleman by the hand,) * I am hcartily^jlad 
to meet with a man of your kidney ; for 
though I am a T)oor parson, I will be bold 
to say I am an tionest man, and would not 
do an ill thincr to be made a bishop ; na^, 
thoujrh it lialli not fallen in my way to ofier 
so noble a sacrifice, I have not been witliout 
opportunities of sullering for the sake of my 
coiLKcience, I thank Heaven for them; fori 
have had relations, though I say it, who 
made some figure in the world ; particularlv 
a nephew, who was a shopkeejier and an af- 
dorinan of a corporuticm. He was a mwd 
lad, and wiis under my care when a &)y ; 
and I believe would do what I hade him to 
his dying day. Iiulccd, it hwks like ex- 
treme vanity in me, to alllHJt Ixuiig a man of 
such consequence as to have so great an 
interest in an alderman ; but others have 
thought so, too, as manifestly appeared by 
tlie rector, whose curate I formerly was, 
sending for me on the approach of an elec- 
tion, and tellinjr nie, if I expected to continue 
in his cure, that I must bring my nephew to 
vote for one Colonel Courtly, a grntlemun 
whom I had never heard tidings of till that 
instant. I told the rector I had no powiT 
over Tiiy nephew's vote, (God forgive me 
for surh jiicvarleaiion,) that I sup])osed he 
would ir'ivc it according to his a)nHcience ; 
that 1 would by no means endeavour to in- 
fluence him to give it otherwise. He told 
me it was in vain to equivocate ; that he 
knew I had already sp(3ke to him m favour of 
Elscjuire Fickle, my neighbour ; and, indeed, 
it waH true I ha«l ; lor it was at a season 
when the church was in danger, and when 
all g(M)d men exixjcled they knew not what 
would liai)j^cn to us all. I then answered 
boldly, It he thought I had given my prom- 
ise, he afiVonted ine in proposing any breach 
of it. Not to be too pn)lix ; I |KTseveivd, 
and so did my nephew, in the esquire's in- 
terest, who was chose chiefly throuoh his 
means ; and so I lost my curacy. Well, sir; 
hut do you think the esquire ever mentioned 
a word of the church ; wVc vcrhttm quident 
ut ita dicam ; within two years he got a 
place, and hath ever sinci? Hved in London ; 
when*, I have been informed, (but God 
forbid I should believe that,) that he never 
so much as goeth to church. I remained, 
sir, a considerable time without any cure, 
and lived a full month onouc\\uvcnv\^etTCv«tv^ 
which I preacheil on the \t\iV\s\>os\\\c\\\ o^ ^ 
c/ergyman : but this bv-l\\e-\>^e. Kx Voi^X^ 
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when Mr. Fickle got hia place, colonel 
Courtly stood again ; and who should make 
interest for him but Mr. Fickle himself! 
that very identical Mr. Fickle who had for- 
merly told me the colonel waR an enemy to 
both the church and state, had the confi- 
dence to solicit my nephew for him ; and 
Ihe colonel himselt oflered me to make me 
cliapkun to his regiment, which I refused in 
favour of Sir Oliver Hearty, who told us he 
would sacrifice every tiling to his country ; 
and I believe he would, except hLs hunting, 
which he stuck so close Uk that in five years 
together he went bui twice up to parlia- 
ment ; and one of those times, I have Ixvn 
told, never was within sight of the house. 
However, he was a worthy man, luul tlie 
best tri(*nd I ever had ; lor, by his iiitoreiit 
with a bishop, he gi>t mo replaced into my 
curacy, and gave me eight pounds out of his 
own jxicket to buy me a trown and cassock, 
and funiiuh my house. He had our interest 
while he lived, which was not many years. 
On his death l had fresh applications made 
to me ; for all the world knew the interest 
I had Avith my gotnl nephew, who now ivas 
n leading man in tlu; C4)r[)oration : and Sir 
TlMimsis B(M>bv, buvini; the estate which 
had l)een Sir Oliver s, ])n)i)0.<ed himself a 
candidate. H«; was then a voiiiiir mMitle- 
man just come from his tnivels; and it did 
me good to hear him disr^nirse on atiiiirs. 
which, fi)r my jjart, I knew nothing of. If 
I had 1)eiui master of a thousand votes, he 
Klunild have had them all. I enjjiigi'd mv 
nephew in his interest, and he was elected ; 
and a very fine parliament man he was. 
They tell me he made speeches of an hour 
long ; and, I have In^en told, very fine ones ; 
but he exmlti never pi'rsuade the parliament 
Uihe of his opinion. JVo/i nmitia posBumus 
aiBnfi, He ])romise4l me :i livin<r, {MN)r man ; 
and I l)elievc I should liavir had it, but an 
accident happened, which was, that my lady 
hail promised it before, unknown to him. 
ThiR, indeed, I never heard till al^erwanls; 
for my nefiliew, who died alM>ut a month 
before the incumbent, always told me I 
might be assured of it. Since that time. Sir 
Thomas, poor man, had always so much 
business, that he never could find leisure to 
uec me. I lielieve it was partly my lady's 
fault too, who did not think my dress irood 
enough fc>r the gentry at her table. How- 
ever, I must do him the justice to wiy he 
never was uni^rateful; and I luive always 
found his kitchen, and his cellar too, ofX'u 
to me : many a time atler service (m a Sun- 
day— ^for I preach at four churches — have I 
recruited my spirits with a irlass of his ale. 
Since my nephew's death, the corponition 
IS in other hands, and I am not a man of 
that consequence I was formerly. 1 have 
itotv DO longer any talents to lay out in the 



is given, of liim can nothing be 
However, on all proper seasons, si 
a])proach of an election, I throw 
dash or two uito my sermons ; whi 
the pleasure to hear is not disag 
Sir Thomas, and the other hont 
men my neighbours, who have all 
me these five years to procure a 
tion for a son of mine, who is 
thirty, hatli an uifimte stock of 
and IS, I tliank Heaven, of an uuc 
able life ; tliou^h, as he was nevei 
versity, the Inshop refuses to on 
Too much care cannot indeed b 
admitting any to the sacred ofHcc 
I hoiK.' he will never act so as to 
grace to any order ; but will serv 
and his annitry to the utmost of I 
as I have emleavoured to do be: 
nay, and will lay down his Hie 
called to tliat purpose. I am su 
educated him in those pnnciples ; 
have acquitted my duty, and h 
nothing to answer for on that acc^ 
I do not distrust him, for lie is a { 
and if Providence should throw 
way to bt? of as much conseqi 
public lif^ht as his liither tmce v 
answer lor him he will use Ids 
honestly as I have done.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

In which the gentlrman dacants <m 
heroic nrtiir, till an unlucky accident 
to the discourse. 

The gentleman highly commt? 
AdanL'< lor his mK)d resolutions 
him, ' He hoped his son would tr 
stejw ;' adding, ' that if he wt)uld 
his CA)untry, he would not Ik* wor 
iji it. IM make no more of sh(K)t 
that would not die for his countn 

' Sir,' said he, ' I have disinhei 
phew, who Ls in tlie army, because 
not exchange his conmiission, ami 
West Indies. I believe the rasca 
ard, thouirh he pretends to \te ii 
s«M>lh. I would have all such felloe 
sir; I would have them hang'd 
answered, 'That would Ix'toose^ 
men did not make themselves ; ; 
had t(K) much ascendance in the 
man was rather tolw pitied than 
that reason and tiihe might tea 
subdue it.' He said, ' A man ii 
cowanl at one time and brave a 
Homer,' says he, 'who so well i 
and copied nature, hath taught i 
son ; for Paris fights and Hector i 
Nay, we have a mighty instance 
the historv of latter ag^-s, no 1 
than the 705tli year of Rome, 
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ies, and been hiinoureJ with 8o inaiiv tri- 
mphs, and of whasc valour several au- 
lorft, especially Cicero and Paterculus, have 
»nned nuch euloi^iunis ; thiij very Pompey 
*ft t}ie battle of Pliansalia lK.>lbre he had 
»t it, and retreated to lils teat, wliere iic 
it like the mo^jt pusillauimous nujcal in a 
t of deaf|)air, and yielded a victory, which 
ras to determine the empire of the world, 
) Caesar. I am luit much travelled in the 
istorv of modern tiniei, that is to say, thCiiG 
At tliouiuuid yearv: but those who are, 
in, I make no querition, furnish you with 
arallel instances/ lie concluded, there- 
in*, that had he tikcn any such hasty reso- 
itioits a;r^in.st his nephew, he ho|X*d he 
'ould consider l)etler and retract them. 
*lii* iventieman answered with great warmtli, 
ud talked nuich of courage and his coun- 
•y, till, p^Tceiving it grew late, he Jiskeil 
.dams, ' What place he intended for that 
iglit r' He toKi him, * He waited there for 
w 8taire-i^oaeh.' — ' The slage-coach ! sir,' 
ttd the i^'ntleman; ^they are all ])ast by long 
»»». Y(»u may see Ihe last your;<el I' almost 
ir*v niile.-ii lielore us.' — ' I p^uh^st, and so 
ii*y are,' crii»s Adams: * then I must make 
I'lli" and loiUnv them.' The i^iutlejuan 
4d lilm, * He wtmld hardlv Ix^ahle to over- 
ke tlti'Mi ; and that if he did not know his 
av, he would Ih* in danger of losing him- 
ilfon the downs; for it wouM he presently 
irk ; and he might raudtie about nil uight, 
id perhaps find himself farther from his 
urnev's end in the morning than he was 
jw."* "He advised him, therefore, * to accom- 
my liim to his house, which was very little 
If of his way, assuring him, that he would 
jj si>nie country felKiw in his parish, who 
ould eonduct him fi)r sixpence to tiie city 
here he was going.' Adams aixepted 
is proposal, and im they travelled, the gen- 
'mam renewing his discourse on couragts 
id the infamy of not l)eing rcadv at all 
ncst to sacrifice <nir lives to our countrv. 
i£r)it overtook tliem much about the same 
ne as they arrived near some bushes; 
hence, on a Huddeu, they heard the most 
i»k*nt shrieks imaginable in a female voice. 
da mil otfered to snatch the gun out of his 
»mpanion's hand. *• Wliat are you doinir ?* 
id he, 'Doing!' says Adams; ^I am 
isteniii^ to the assistance of the |K)orcrea- 
re whom some vilkjdjjkrt* murdering.' — 
IToii are iu>t mad fl^^^L I h4>ix',' says the 
'ntlenian, treirtblinJ^^Bo you consider 
is iTiin is only charged inth shot, and that 
V robbers are moAt Bmbably furnished 
ith pistols loaded wip^^ bullets ? This Ls 
» hiUBDetH of ours ; let us make as much 
istt* as pBMible out of the way, or we may 
II into their hands ourselves.' The shrieks 
»w increa.'iing, Adams made no answer. 
It flnapt his finsven, and brandishing his 
aba tick, made directly to tiie place whence , 



tlie voice issued ; and tlie man of courage 
made as much expedition towards liia own 
home, whither he escaped in a very short 
time without once kwking belund liim ; 
where we will leave him to contemplate his 
own bravery, and to censure tlie want of it 
in others; and return to the good Adams, 
who, on coming up to the ])lace whence tlie 
noise proceeded, found a woman stru^ling 
with a man, who had thrown licr on the 
ground, and had almost overpowered her. 
The great ahilities of Mr. Adams were not 
necessary to have formed a right judgment 
of this aifair on the first sight, lie (Ud not 
therefore want the entreaties of the poor 
wretch to assist her; but lilling up his crab- 
stick, he hninediately levelled a blow at that 
part of the ravisher s heatl, where, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the ancients, the brains 
of s<mie jMirsons are dejxisited, aud which 
he had undoubtedly let Ibrth, hiul luit Na- 
ture, (who, as wise men have obser\'ed, 
equij)s all creatures with what is most expe- 
dient for them,) taken a provident eare, {aa 
she always doth with those she inieiuls for 
encounters,) to make this i>:irt of tlie head 
three times as thick as tli«)se of (»nlinary 
men, who are desiirmrd to exercise talents 
which are vulgarly called rational, aud for 
wlumi, as braiiLS are necessary, she is obli- 
ged to leave some room ti)r theni in the ca- 
vity of the skull ; whereas, those ingredi- 
ents being entirely useless to jhtsous of tlie 
hen>ic callinir, she hath an opjMirtunity of 
thickening the lM)ne, so as to make it less 
suhject to any imprt-ssion, or liable to be 
cracked or broken; and indeed, in some 
who are predestined to the command of 
armies and empires, she is sup]X)sed some- 
times to make that part ptTfectly solid. 

As a gsime cock, when engjiged in amo- 
rous toyUig with a hen, if by ])erchance he 
espies another cock at hand, imnu'diatelv 
(|uits his female, and opjKxses himself to his 
rival ; so did the ravisher, on the iiilbnna- 
tion of the cral)stick, immediately leap tVoin 
the woman, and hasten to assail the man. 
He had no weapons but what nature had 
furnished him with. However, he clenched 
his fist, and presently darted it at that i)art 
of AdaiiLs's breast where the heart is liKlged. 
Adams stajjj^Ted at the violence of the 
bk)w, when, throwing away his staH", he 
likewise clenched that fist which we have 
before commemorated, and would have dis- 
charged it lull in the breast of his antai;o- 
nist, had he not dexterously c^iujrht it WMth 
his \v.t\ hand, at the same time dartintj; his 
head, (which some modern hero<'s of the 
lower cUlss, use, like the battering-ram 
of the ancients, for a weapon of oflence ; 
another reason to admire the cuimingnem 
of Nature, in composing it of those impene- 
trable materials;) dashing his he-Ad, t^^<) 
into the stomach of Adau\a,\\(i \wvv^iVi^\vvKv 
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on hi* back; and not having any regard to 
the laws of heroism, which would Imve re- 
atrained him from any further atlack on 
his enemy till lie was again on his lege, he 
threw litmaeir upon hint, and laying liold 
on tlie ground with his [cl\ hand, he with liia 
right, Dekboured the bodyoT Adams till he 
was weary, and indeed (ill he concluded, 
(to UK the laii|ruage uf fighting,) * that hi' 
liad dune his busincBSt' or, in tfic language 
of poetiy, that be liad sent lib) to the 
sliades lielow; in plain English, 'tliat he 
yne dead.' 

But Adams, who vtax no cliicken, 
could bearadnibbingaswellosanyUixing 
champion in the universe, lay still only to 
watch his opportunity; and now ixircciCing 
his antagonist to pant with his hiboun<, he 
exerted his utmost force at once, and wilh 
such success, that he overturned him, anil 
became his superior; wlien lixing '' 

his knees in his breast, he cried uu 
exulting voice, 'It is my turn now 
atlerafcwmbiites' constant a pplicai 

Sve him so dextcmus a blow just under 
I cliin, that Ihe fellow no kitigcr retained 
any motion, aud Adniiis began to ibar hi 
had struck him once too often ; fur he otk-i 
asserted, 'he should be concerned to have 
the blood of even the wicked upon him.' 

Adams got up and called aloud to thi 
yiHingwoman, 'Be of good cheer, dnmsci, 
said he ; ' you are no lingi;r in danevr uf 
your ravisher, who 1 am terribly afraid lies 
dead at my feet : but God forgive me what 
1 hKve done in defence of innocence.' The 
poor wretch, who had been some time in 
recovering strength enough to rise, and had 



sfterwariu, dunn^ the engagement, stood 
trembling, being dixaUed by tear even from 
nmtiing away, nearing her champion was 
victorious, catne up to him, but not witlioiit 
apprehensions even of her deliverer ; whicli, 
however, she was soon relieved from, by his 
courteous behaviour, and gentle words. 
They were both stawling by the body, 
which lay motionless on uie ground, and 
which Adams wished to see stir much mure 
than the woman did, when lie earnestly 
be^ed her to tell him by what miBrt)rtnne 
■he came, at such a time of nighl, into t)0 
lonely a place. She acquainted him, ' She 
waa travelling towards London, and had 
BCcidentIv met with the person from whom 
he had delivered her, who told her he was 
likewise on his journey to the same place, 
and would keep her company; an offer 
which, suspecting no harm, she had accent- 
ed : that he told her they were at a ths- 
tance from an inn where she iniglil lake 
up her lod^ng that evening, and lie would 
show her a nearer way to it than by lollow- 
ing the road : that if she had suspected him, 
(which the did not, he spoke so kindly to 
^ri) 'being alone on these downs in the 



dark,she had no human means to avH 
that therefore she put her whole S 
Providence, and walked on, expecting 
mmiu'ut to arrive at the iui; whei 
sudden, being come to those bushes, 
sired her 1o stop, and aAer some rude 
which she resisted, and some enti 
which she rejected, he laid violent ha 
her, and was attempting to execu 
wicked will, when, she thanked G 
timelycameiip'andpreventedhhn.' . 
encouraged her for Baying she had ] 
whole trust in Providence, and ta 
' He doubted not but Providence ha 
liim to ber deliverance, as a reward f 
iruat. He wished indeed he had k 
|>rived tlie wicked wretch of Ufe, hut 
Will be done. He said he hoped the 
ncssiif hisinlenliim would exctiaehim 
next world, and he trusted in her « 
to acquit tiim in this.' He was then 
and began to consider with himself w 
it would be pn)pertT to make his esci 
to deliver himseM'into tlie hands of ji 
whirh meditation ended as tlie reati 
see in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER X. 

CrnHg on ocFininl </ tKt itnmgc cahttnpl 
precedinf adcmhire, tcUch drew par 
inbi /ruA cojointlui ; md wht Hit wo* 
uAs oiccil flit praenalim ttf Mtr chattil 

The silence of Adams, added 
darkness of the night and loneliness 
place,struckdreHd!ul apprehensions i: 
poor woman's mind : she began to 1 
rreat an enemy in her deliverer, aa '. 
Jelivered her from ; and aa she had ni 
enough to discover the age of Adan 
the benevolence visible in his cnuntc 
she suspected he had used her as som 
honest men have used their countiy 
rescued her out of the hands > 
nRez, in order to rifle her liimself. 
were the suspicions she drew from 
lence ; but indeed they were ill groi 
He stood over Ills vanquished enemy, 
ihing in liis nund the ohjecthns 

^fit beniiide lo eitlier of the twom 
of proceeding, n 
'" ' is iiiilgmr 

seemed tn 
equally Jl 
have en lie 

taken any resolulJ ^ 

up his eyes, and spied a light at d 
to wbidi 111- iiislaiilly addresMed ifli 
Hem ill. Traveller, heua (ti .' He pti 
heard several voices, and perceived ti 
a^T(n.c\\ins towiitl lum. The [ 
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■pfao Btteiided Uie light began some to Kiugli, 
odien to sing, and others to holla, at 
which the woman testified some fear, (for 
liw had ctmcealed her suspicions of die 
paRSon himself;) but Adams said, ' Be of 
eood eheer, damsel, and repose thy trust 
m the same Providence which hath hither- 
to protected thee, and never will forsake 
the innocent.' These people, who now 
Bppn-Kiched, were no other, reader, than a 
BL'l t)f youiu; fellows, who came to thest? 
hu.shej4 in pursuit of a iliversion which they 
1^11 bird-batting. This, if thou art ignorant 
i»f it, (as piThaps if thou hast never travelled 
beyiMid kensintipton, Islintjton, Hackney, or 
I he Bnmu^h, Ihou mayesi Ik;,) I will infiimi 
fheo, is performed by holdinir a large cla|)- 
let before a lantern, and at me same tune 
rieatjng the bushes ; fi^r the birds, when they 
ire disturbed from their places of rt-st, oV 
•ofisf, immediately make to the light, and so 
ire enticed within the net. Adanb< imniedi- 
itely tnld them what had happened, and de- 
sired them to h«)ld the lantern to the lace of 
lie m^n on the irrouniK lor he feared he had 
:m»le him fatally. But inihn'd his fcnrs 
ver«' tri volous ; for the fellow, tliouijh ho had 
leen stunneii by tlie last blow he received, 
lad Innir sinc« recovered his sensrs, and 
indinij himself quit of Adams, had listened 
itt«*ntivelv U> the discourse iK^tween him 
md the* young wtmian ; for whose departure 
le li.il 1 piitiently waited, that he might 
ikewLse witlidraw himself, having no lont^er 
lojjes of suexu^e<lini; in his desires, which 
r«Te moreover almost as well c4K)led by Mr. 
Vdams, as they could have been by the 
'oiing woman herself, had he obtained his 
itniost wish. This feUow, who had a n^adi- 
lesM at improving any accident, thoui;ht he 
aigiit now play a better part than that of a 
lead ifian; and accordingly, the moment 
he candle was held to his face he leapt up, 
nd Ui\nn? h(»ld on Adams, cried out, ' No, 
illaiu, I am not dead, thoutrh vou and vour 
ricked wlicmMnight well think nje so, after 
lk» barhanms cruelties you have exercised 
n me. Gentlemen,' said hf% * you are 
K.kily come to the assistance of a poor 
raveiler, who would otht»rwise li;ive oeen 
ohbed and munlered by this vile man and 
k'onian, wlio led me hither out of my way 
n»ra the higii-road, and both fallinfr on ine 
lave used me aa you see.' Adnms was 
!«uns to answer, when one of the young 
flluws cried, * D — n them, let's carry them 
rtih before the justk^^.' The ]sH)r woman 
eifan to tremble, and Adams litWd up his 
«»ic*, but in vain. Three or fi)ur of them 
u<l hrnnda on him; and one holdintr the 
mtem to bin Hice, they all acrreed he had 
fie most vilianous couQtt'nance they ever 
ehold ; and an attorney's clerk, wlio was 
f iJip company, declared, he was sure he 
•d remembered him at Ow bar. As to the I 



woman, her hair was dishevelled in the 
struggle, and her nose had bled ; so that 
they c(mld not ]x^rceive whether she was 
handsome or ugly, but they SJiid her iright 

f)lainly discovered her guilt. And searclung 
ler pockets, as they did thosii of Adams, for 
money, which the lellow said lie had lost, 
tliey lound in her p^>cketa purse with some 
gold in it, which abundantly cimvinced 
tiiem, especially as the fellow oflered to 
swear iu it. Mr. Adams was found to 
have no more than one haltjienny about 
him. This the clerk sai<l * was a great pre- 
sumption that he was an old offender, by 
cuniiinglv givinir all the Umty to the wo- 
man.' To which all the rest readily as- 
sented. 

This accident ])roniising tlu'm Itetter sport 
than what they had proj>osed, they quitted 
their intention of catching birds, and unani- 
mously resolved to pn>ceeil to the justice 
with the oflenders. Being informed what 
a des]KM-ate li*lh)\v Adams was, they tied his 
hands behind him; and having hid their 
nets among the hushes, and tlie lana^m 
k'injr carried ]>elore therm, they placed the 
two prisoners in their front, aiul then began 
their march: Adams nut tnily suhmittmg 
patiently to his own fate, hut coml4)rting and 
tMicouraging his companion muler her suf- 
ferinijs. 

Wliilst they were on their way, the clerk 
infimned the rest that this adventure would 
prove a very beneficial one ; lor that they 
would be all entitled to their proportions 
of 80/. f«)r api)rehending the robbers. Tliis 
occasioned a contention cx)ncerningthe parts 
which they had severally I>orne in taking 
them : one insisting he ought to have the 
greatest share, for he had first laid his hands 
on AdauLs; another claiming a superior 
part tor having first held the lantern to the 
man's face on the ground, by which, he said, 
* the whole was discoven-d.' The clerk 
claimed four-fifths of the reward, for having 
proposed to search the prisoners ; and like- 
wisi? the carryinijf them bi^f(>re the juHtice; 
he said, ' indeed, in strict justice, he ought to 
have the whole.' These claims, howevej| ,j^ 
they at last consented to reler to a futuw j^ 
decision, but seemetl all to agree that the 
clerk w^iis entitled to a moietv. They then 
debated what money shouUf be allotted to 
the youuir fellow who had been employed 
only in lu)ldinu the nets. He very nKnlest- 
ly said, ' That he did not apprehend any 
large pro|)ortion would fjdl to his share, but 
hoped they would allow him something; he 
desinrd them to consider, that they had aa- 
signeil their nets to his care, which prevent- 
ed him from 1mm ng as forward as any in 
laying hold of the robbt?rs,' (for so tliose in- 
nocent i)eople were called ;) * that if he had 
not occupied the netR, some oVV\ex itomX ^ 
concluding however, ' lUat Y\<isVvcw\^\3ft twftr 
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tented with the smallest Hhare imapnable, | siired any one but Adams, who never 
iind ulioiiM think that mthor their bouiitv , tartlier into ])eopie than they desired to let 
than his merit.' But thoy were all unani- | him, of the truth ofa ])nsMion*(<he endeavour 
nious in excluding him fn>ni any part what- ed in ronreal. Indeed, the fact was, that 
ever, the clerk particularly sweariuff, Ml* thi^< piKir^rirl haviuir lieard oi* Josi-ph's ini»- 
ibey £?ave hiiu a sl»illin»r, they niijrht do Untune, hy some of the WTvants !)elon[^ng 
what they pleased with the n*st ; lor he to the CJ>ach, wJiich we have fiuinerly uieil- 
would not concern hiniseif with tlie alFair.' tinned to have stopt at the inn while the 
Tliin contention was so hot, and so totally ]XM»r youth was ronfmed to his bed, thatiu- 
eu^^'d the attention of all lhe])arties, that slant abandoned llie c^iw she was niilkiniTi 
n dexterous nimble thief, had he lycvu in Mr. I and taking; with her a little bundle ntVloihcs 
Adams*s situation, would have taken canr under her arm, and all the money blie wa« 
to have given the justice no trouble that worth in her own purse, without c<jnsultinir 
'ftveninj^. Indeed it required not the art ofi any one, inune«liatelv set forward in pursuit 
a Shepherd to esca|K', esjH'cially as tlie (»fone, whom, notwithstanding her shynfiii) 
<larkiK'SS of the niirht w«)uM have so nmch to the parson, she l*>ved witli inexpressible 
befriended him; but Adams trusie<l raihtr vinirnce, tlioui;h with the purest and nnvst 
to his inncH'iuctMhan his heels, and without delicate ijas^tion. Tiiis shyness, therit«»rc. 
t}iiukinLM>fHiir|it, wJiich was easy, or resist- as we trust it will rcconunend herehanicttr 
ance, (which was innM>ssible, as there were ; lo ail our lemale n-aders, and not ureatly 
«x lusty youni; U'llows, licsides the villain surprise such of (mr males as are wiell ac- 
himself, ])resent,) he walked with jxrfect re- . cjuainted with the younirer part of the otIut 



8is:^iation the way they thought i)roj)er lu 
conduct him. 

Adan)s frequently vented himself in ejacu- 
lation durinir their journey. At last poor 
Jose])h Andrews (K'currinfr to his mind, he 
could not refrain siirhiiiLr forth his name, 
whk'h beintr heard by his companion in af- 
fliction, she cried with some vehemence, 
* Sure I shoulil know that voice ; von can- 



sex, we shall not give ourselves any trouble 
to \ indicate. 



CHAPTKR XI 

JVhat liappened to them irhile before ihejutUee, A 
chapter veryftUl of Uarnwg. 

TirEiR fellow-travellers were so enffaiifi! 
in»t certjiinly,sir, Ik.' Mr. x\braliam Adams?' ni the hot dis]>ute, concerning the divisiim 
— * hideetl, damsel,' says he, Mhat is my ! of the reward for apprehending these inno- 
name; there is something alst» in vour voice, cent jx'ople, tliat they attended vei-j* fjttle to 
which ])ersuades me I have heard it l>efi»re.' their dise^nirse. They were now arrived 
— * La ! sir,' says she, ' dcui't y«)u rememl)er at the justice's liouse, and had sent one of 
poor Fanny ? — * How, Fanny !' answered his servants in to acquaint his worship, that 



Adams : * indeed, I very well renM?ml>«T 
you; wliat can have bnniuhl you liitherr' 



they liad taken two wbbers, and brought 
them Ix'fore him. The justic^^, wlio was 



— ' I have told you, sir,' replied she, ' 1 was ■ just returned frc»ni a li)X-chase, and had not 
travelling towards Londtm; but I thought j yet finished his dinner, ordered them to 
you mentioned Joseph Andrews; [)ray what . c^'irry the priwrners into the stable, wliitiitrr 
18 become of himr' — ' I left him, child, this they were attended by all the servant** in tlie 
afternoon,' said Adams,' in the stage-coaeh, house, and all the people in the neighUuir- 
in liis way towards our j>arish, whither he ImkhI, who flocked togirther to see tlieni, with 
18 going to stH» you.' — * To see me ! La, sir,' as nuich curie »sity as if there was sometliiiui 
answered Fanny, ' sure you jeer me ; what imc<munon to U* seen, or that a ro^rue did 
should he be going to s<*e me for V — ' Can [ not look like other people. 
2pu ask that .'' replied Adams. * 1 ho}H', The justice now l)eing in the lieight of 
Fanny, you are not incimstant; I assure his mirth and his cuj)s,l)ethought himself ol 
vou he deserves mucbbiMterofyou.' — * La! ' the priwmers; and U*llhig his company, he 
Mr. Adams,' said she, * what is Mr. Jose])h ! In-lieved they should have good sport in 
to me ? I am sure I never had any thinj; to j their examination, he orden-d them into his 
say to him, but as one fellow-servant might | ])resenc.e. They had no M)oner entered tlie 
to another.' — 'I am sorry to hear this,' said ' room, than he began to revile them, saying, 
Adams ; * a virtuous ])assion lor a younir j * That robln'ries on the highway were now 
man, is what no woman need Ik.^ ashamed i xrrown so frequent, that jHrople ctudd not 
of. You either do not tell uie truth, or you I sleep safely in their beds, and assured tliem 
are l:ils(; to a very worthy man.' Adams I they lx)th should }>e made examples of at 
tlien told her what had lia{))>en(^d at the inn, i the ensuing assi/es.' After he had gone on 
to which slie listened very attentively ; and some tune in this manner, he was )x-niindcd 
a sigh often escap<rd from her, n(»t withstand- by his clerk, 'That it would be proper to 
ing her utmost 4'ndeavours to the contrary; j take the de)^N)sitions of the witnesses against 
nor could she prevent herself from asking a ' tiiem.' Which he bid liim do, ond lie would 
thousand questions, which would have a8-\Y\g\\X\u* v\\>e \w\Ue meantime. Whilst the 
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miployed in writing down the 
^tJie'ielbw who had pretended 
i, the justice employed himself 
jests on poor Fanny, in which : 
onded hy all the amipany at ' 
uked, ' Whetlier she was to lie 
ihigh^va^poan?' Anotlicr whis- 
* ear, ' It she liad not provided 
at beUy» he was at her 8er\'ice.' 
, ' He warranted she was a re- 
irpin.' To which one of the 
;reat wit, shaking liis head, and 
s, answered, *• He believed she 
related to Turpis;' at which 
I universal laugh. They were 
iius with the poor girl, when 
oiiokiug the cassock peeping 
ider ttie great-coat of Adams, 
Vhat have we here, a parson?' 
ah,' sa^'s tlie justice, ' do you 
1 tlie dress of a clergyman ? let 
vour habit will not entitle vou 
it of tlie clergy.' — ' Yes,' said 
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ow, ' he will liave one benefit 
e will be exalted above the 
xople ;' at which there was a 
I. And now tlie witty spark, 
ces take, began to rise in sei- 
ning to Adams, challenged hmi 
, and provoking him by giving 
% lie repeated, 

jm leTibua cord est Tilelrilc telu/ 

Adams, with a look full of in- 
mpt, told him, *He deserved 
his pronunciation.' The witty 
;red, ' What do you deserve, 
lot beinii: able to' annwer the 
Why, 1 11 give one, you block- 
Q S.' 

ulvuin spectatur in ifrnibus haiirum. 

I'st not with an M neither? 
-etty fellow for a parson. Why | 
eal some gf the parson's Latin \ 
s go^vn ?' Anotlier at the table 
*d, ' If he had, you would have 
jd for him; I rememlxT you 
e, a very devil at this sport ; I 
ou catcli a fresh man ; for no- 
mew you would engage with 
ive forprt tliosc things now,' 
. ' I hi?lievc I could have done 
Rirmerly. Let's see, what did 
an M again — ay — 

, Bacchus, Apdlo^ vimnun.' 

done it once.' — * Ah ! e\-il be- 
d so you can now,' said the 
idv in this country will under- 
^^ams coidd hold no lonc;er ; 
i he, * I have a boy not above 
Mf who would instruct the6 
rene runb thus : 

m, Mara, Bacchui, ApoHiio, virorum.* 



* I'll hold thee a guinea of that,' said the wit, 
throwing the money on the table. ' And 
I'll go your halves,' cries the other. ' Done,' 
answered Adams ; but upon applying to his 
pocket he was forced to retract, and own he 
nad no money about him; which set them all 
a laughing, and confirmed the triumph of 
his adversary, which was not moderate; 
any more tlian the approbation he met witli 
from the whole com^iany, who told Adams, 
he must go a little loujo^er to school, before 
he attempted to attack that gentleman in 
Latin. 

The clerk having finished tlie depositions, 
as well of the fellow liimself, as of those 
who apprehended the prisoners, delivered 
them to tlie justice, who having sworn the 
several witnesses, witliout reading a syllable, 
ordered his clerk to make the mittimus. 

Adams tlien said, * He hoped he shoukl 
not be condemned unheard.' — *No, no,' 
cries the justice, * you will be asked what 
you have to say lor yourself, when you 
come on your trial : we are not trying you 
now ; I shall only commit you to jail : if 
you can prove your innocence at 'size, you 
will he found ignoramus, and so no harm 
done.' — ' Is it no punishment, sir, for an in- 
nocent man to lie several months in jail ?' 
cries Adams: 'I beg you would at least 
hear me before you sign tlie mittimus.' — 

* What si^fies all you can say?' says the 
justice : ' 18 it not here in black and white 
against you ? I must tell you, you arc a 
very impertinent fellow, to take up so much 
of my tune. So make haste with his mit- 
timus.' 

Tlie clerk now acquainted the justice, that 
among other suspicious things, as a pen- 
knife, &c. found in Adams's pocket, they 
liad discovered a book written, as he appre- 
hended, in ciphers ; for no one could read a 
word in it. 'Ay,' says the justice, * the fel- 
low may be more than a common robber, 
he may be in a plot against the govern- 
ment—produce the book.' Upon which 
the ptKir manuscript of .£schylus, which 
Adams had transcriued with his own hand, 
was brought forth ; and the justice, look- 
ing at it, 'sh<K)k his head, ami, turning to 
the prL«k)iier, asked the meaning of tlioae 
ciphers. * Ciphers !' answered Adams ; * it is 
a manuscript of iKschylus.'— ' Who ? who ? 
said tlie justice. Adams rei)eated, * -Eschy- 
Ii,R.'__< That w an outlandish name,' cried 
the clerk. *A fictitious name, ratlier, I be- 
lieve,' said the justice. One of the company 
declared it lodked vejy much like Greek. 

* Greek ?' sjiid the justice ; * why, 'tis all 
writing.'— * No,' says the other, * I don't po- 
sitively say it is so ; for it is a veiy lonp 
time sincel have seen any Greek.' ' There a 
one,' says he, turning to the parson of the 
parish, who was present, ' will tell us imme- 
diately.' The parson, taVang w^ ^^^^V 
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and piittitif^ nil liis frpectacles and fj^nvity 
tofi:i^ther, muttered some words to himself, 
and then pronounced aloud — *Ay, indeed, 
il is a GreeK manuHcript ; a very fme piec^ 
of antic piity. I make no <h)uht but it was 
stolen from the same clergyman from wliom 
tiic roffue took the cassock.' — *\Vhat did 
the rascid mean by his JCschvlus ?' says tlie 
justice. ' Ptwhl' aaswered the doctor, w^ith 
a rx)ntemptuous ^in, ' do you tliink that 
fellow knows any thing of this b(wk ? Ms- 
chylus l ho, ho ! I see now what it is — a 
manuscri[)t of one of the fathers. I know a 
nobleman, who would jrive a t^at deal of 
money for such a piece of antiquity. Ay, 
ay, question and answer. The bi*oinning is 
the catechism in Greek. Av, av, PoUoki toi : 
What's your name? — 'Ay, what's your 
name?' says the justice to Adams; who 
answered, * It is -fischylus, and I will main- 
tain it.' — ' O ! it is,' savs the ju!<tice ; * make 
Mr. ^sehylus his nnttimus. I will teach 
you to banter me with a faUe name.' 

One of the company, having looked stead- 
fastly at Adams, asked him, ' If lie did not 
know Lady Booby ?' Upon which, Adams, 
presently calling liim to mind, answered, in 
a rapture, 'O, sciuire! are you there? I be- 
lieve you will inform hLs worship I am in- 
nocent.' — ' I can, indeed, say,' replied the 
squire, * that I am very much surprised to 
see you in this situaticm;' and then, ad- 
dressing himself to the justice, he said, * Sir, 
I assure you Mr. Adams is a clergyman, as 
he apjx^ars, and a gentleman of a very good 
character. I wish you would inquire a Tittle 
fartlier hito tliis aflhir ; for I am convinced 
of his innocence.' — * Nay,' says the justice, 
* if he is a gentleman, and you are sure he 
is innocent, I don't desire to commit him, 
not I : I will commit tlie woman by herself, 
and take your bail for the gentleman : look 
into the book, clerk, and see how it is to 
take bail — come — and make tlie mittimus 
for the woman as fast as you can.' — * Sir,' 
cries Adams, ' I assure you she is as inno- 
cent as myself.' — * Perhaps*,' said the squire, 
' there may be some mistake : pray let us 
hear Mr. Adaias's relation.' — * With all my 
heart,' answered the justice ; * and give the 
crentleman a glass, to wet his whistle, before 
he beuins. F know how to behave mvself 
to a gentkmian, as well as another. Nobody 
can say I ha^e committed a gi^ntleman since 
I have been in the CA)mmission.' Adams 
then began the narnitive, in which, though 
he was very prolix, he was uninterrupted, 
unless bv several hums and hahs of the jus- 
tice, and his desire to repeat those parts 
which seemed to him most material. When 
he had finished, the justice, who, on what 
the squire had said, l>elieved every syllable 
of his story, on his bare affirmation, not- 
with.standiri£; the depositions on oath to the 
eojiirary, \)cgai\ Ut let ltx)sc several rogues 



and rascals against the witnesB, whom be 
ordered to stand forth, but in vain; the taid 
witness, k>ng since finding what turn Bll^• 
ters were like to take, had pnvily withdrawn, 
without attending tlie issue. "The justice 
now flew into a violent passion, and wu 
hardly prevailed with not to commit the 
innocent fellows, who had been impoeed on 
as well as himself. He swore, * They had 
best find out the fellow who was guilty of 
perjury, and bring him before him within 
two days, or he would bind them all over 
to their good behaviour.' They all pro- 
mised to use their best endeavours to that 
purpose, and were dismissed. Then the 
justice insisted that Mr. Adams should ait 
down and take a glass with him ; and the 
parson of tlie parish delivered him baek the 
manuscript, without saying a Word; nor 
would Adams, who plainly discerned hii 
ignorance, expose it. As for Famiy, she 
was, at her own request, recommended to 
the care of a maid-servant of the house, 
who helped her to new dress and cleaA her- 
self. 

The company in the park)ur had not 
been long seaterf, before they were alarmed 
with a horrible uproar from without, where 
the persons who had apprehended Adams 
and Fanny had been regaling, according to 
the custom of the house, with the justice's 
strong beer. These were all fallen together 
by the ears, and were cufiing each other 
without any mercy. The justice himself siG- 
lied out, and with the dignity of his presence 
soon put an end to the fray. On his retura 
into the parlour, he reported, * That the oc- 
casion ot the quarrel, was no other than a 
dispute, to whom, if Adams had been con- 
victed, the greater share of the reward for 
apprehending him had belonged.' All the 
company laughed at this, except Adams, 
who, taking his pipe from his mouth, fetched 
a deep groan, and said, ' He was concerned 
to see so litigious a temper in men. That 
he remembered a story something like it in 
one of the parishes wKere liis cure lay : — 
There was,' continued he, * a competition 
between three youn^j fellows for the place of 
the clerk, which I disposed of, to the best 
of my abilities, according to merit; that is, 
I gave it to him who had the happiest knack 
at setting a psalm. The clerk was no sooner 
estiblished in his place, tlian a contention 
began between the two disappointed candi- 
dates concerning their excellence; each 
contemling, on whom, had tlie^ two been 
the only competitors, my election would 
have fallen. This dispute frequently dis- 
turbed the congregation, and introduced a 
discord into the psalmody, till I was forced 
to silence them ooth. l^ut, alas ! the liti- 
gious spirit could not be stifled ; and beinjj; 
no longer able to vent itself in singing, it 
now b|t>ke forth in fighting. It produced 
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Mttles, (for they were very oear.a 
• lod I believe would have ended fa- 
id Dot the death of the clerk given 
»pportunitv to promote one of them 
Ke; which presently put an end to 
ate, and entirely reconciled the con- 
parties.' Adams then proceeded 
fiofoe philosophical ohservations on 
of growing warm in disputes in 
ntber party is interested. He then 
limselfvigorouslv to smoking; and 
leooe ensued, which was at leni^h 
r the justice, who began to suiff 
own praises, and to value himsetl* 
ffly on his nice discernment in the 
ich had lately been before him. He 
±W intemipted by Mr. Adams, 
whom and his worship a dispute 
c, whether he ought not, in strict- 
iw, to have committed him, the 
Ds ; in which the latter maintained 
to have been committed, and the 
( vehemently held he ought not. 
most probably produced a quar- 
oth were veiy violent and positive 
pinions,) had not Fanny acciden- 
d that a young fellow was going 
justice's house to the very inn 
e stage-coach in which Joseph 
up. Upon this news, she imme- 
nt for the parson out of the par- 
aros, when he found her resolute 
ough she would not own the rea- 
>retended she could not bear to 
ices of those who had suspected 
ch a crime,) was as fully deter- 
fo with her; he acciwdingly took 
the justice and company ; and so 
iispute in which the law seemed 
f to intend to set a magistrate 
nc together by the ears. 



CHAPTER XII. 

fU/mI adcenturey at weU to the perwns 
•ned as to the good-natured reader. 

Fanny, and the miide, set out 
ibout one in the morning, the mtnw 
a ju8t risen. They had not gone 
lile, belore a most violent storm ol* 
ed them to take shelter in an inn, 
ale-house; where Adams imme- 
CKured hinwelf a good fire, a toast 
and a pipe, and began to smoke 
t content, utterly forgetting every 

had happened. 

at likewise down by tlie fire ; but 
I more impatient at tlie storm, 
itly engaged the eves of the host, 
he maid of the house, and the 
»w wIki was their guide ; tliey all 
they had never seen any thing 
ndjfCKDC ; and, indeed, reader, if 
' an amorous hue, 1 advise tliec 



to skip over the next paragraph ; which, to 
render our 'history perfect, we are obliged 
to set down, humbly hoping that we may 
escape the fate of Pygmahon ; for if it shoukl 
happen to us, or to thee, to be struck with 
this picture, we should be perhaps, in as 
helpless a condition as Narcissus, imd might 
say to ourselves quod petit esi ntctguom. 
Or, if the finest features m it shoukl set lady 

's image before our eyes, we shoukl \Se 

still in as bad a situation, and might say to 
our desires, Ccdum ipnunpetmus ituUma. 

Fanny was now in the nineteentli year of 
her age ; she was tall and delicately shaped ; 
but not one of those slender young women, 
who seem rather intended to bang up in the 
hall of an anatomist than for any other pur- 
pose. On the contrary, she was so plump, 
that she seemed bursting through her tight 
stays, especially in the part which confined 
he r swelling breasts. Nor did her hips want 
the assistance of a hoop to extend them. 
The exilct shape of her arms denoted the 
form of those limbs which she concealed ; and 
though they were a little reddened by her 
labour, yet if her sleeve slipt above her elbow, 
or her handkerchief discovered any part of 
her neck, a whiteness appeared wfuch the 
finest Italian paint would l>e unable to reach. 
Her hair was of a chesnut brown, and na- 
ture had been extremely lavish to her of it, 
which she had (5ut, and on Sundays used to 
curl down her neck in the modem fashion. 
Her forehead was high, her eyebrows arch-, 
ed, and rather full than otherwise. Her 
eyes black and sparkling ; her nose just m- 
clining to the Koman; her lips red and 
moist, and her under lip, according to the 
opinion of the ladies, too pouting. Her 
toeth were white, but not exact^ even. 
The small-pox had left one only mark on 
her chin, which was so large, it might have 
been mistaken for a dimple, had not her ]ef\ 
cheek produced one so near a neighbour to 
it, that the former served only for a foil to 
the latter. Her complexion was fair, a little 
injured by the sun, but overspread with 
such a bloom, that the finest ladies would 
have exchanged all their white for it : add 
lo these, a countenance in which, thou^ 
she was extremely bashful, a sensibihty 
appeared almost incredible; and a sweet- 
ness, whenever she smiledr btyond either 
imitation or description. Tb conclude all, 
she had a natural gcntilitv, superior to the 
acquisition of art, and which surprised all 
who beheld her. 

This lovely creature was sitting by the 
fire with Adams, when her attention waa 
suddenly engaged by a voice from an inper 
room, which sung the following song : 

THE SONG. 

Say, Chloe, where moaH th« VNtiii lUt^ 
Who is by thy VmsmIms undonAl 
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To wmsh ^eirremeoibrmnce away, 
To what distant Lethe most he run?* 

The wretch who is sentenc'd to die 
May escape and leave justice behind ; 

From nis country perhaps he ma^ fly ; 
But O ! can Ke fly from his muid / 

O rapture unthouj^it of before ! 

To he thus of Chloe possest ; 
Nor she, nor no tyrant's nard power, 

Her ima^ can tear from my breast. 
But felt not Narcissus more joy, 

With his eyes he beheld his lor'd charms 7 
Yet what he beheld, (he fond boy 

More eagerly wished in his arms. 

How can it thy dear ima^c be, 

Which fills this my bosom with wo ? 
Can aufht bear resemblance to thee 

Which Krief andnot joy can bestow? 
This counterfeit snatch from my heart, 

Ye Pow'rs, tho' with torment I rave, 
Tho* mortal will prove the fell smart : 

I then shall find rest in my grave. 

Ah see the dear nymph oVr the plain 

Come smiling; and tripping along ? 
A thousand Loves dance in ner train ! 

The Graces around her all throng. 
To meet her soft Zephyrus flies, 

-And wafls all the sweets from the flow'rs ; 
Ah rogue ! whilst he kisses her eyes, 

More sweets from her breath he devours. 

My soul, whilst I gaze, is on fire : 

But her looks were so tender and kind. 
My hope almost reached my desire. 

And left lame Despair &r behind. 
Transported with madness, I flew, 

Ana eagerly seis'd oo my bliss ; 
Her bosom but half she withdrew. 

But half she refusM the fond kin. 

Advances like these made me bold, 

I whisper'd her, Love^ we're alone.— 

The rest let immortals unfold, 

No language can tell but their own. 
Ah Chloe, expiring I cried. 

How long I thy cruelty bore ! 
Ah Strephon, she blushing replied. 

You ne'er was so pressmg before. 

AdamR had been niminating all this time 
on a pasfla^ in -Slschylus, without attend- 
ing in the least to the voice, though one of 
the most melodious that ever was hoard ; 
when, casting his eyes on Fanny, he cried 
out, 'Bless us, vou look cxtrcmcry pale !' — 
* Pale ! Mr. Adams,' says she ; '"O Jesus I' 
and fell backwards in her chair. Adams 
jumped up, flimg his .Slschylus into the fire, 
and fell a roaring to the people of the house 
Tot help. He •bon summoned every one 
into the room,- and the songster among the 
rest ; but, O reader ! w^hen this nightingale, 
who was no otlicr than Joseph' Andrews 
himself, saw his beloved Fanny in the situ- 
ation wc have described her, can'st tliou 
conceive the agitations of his mind ? If thou 
can'st not, waive that meditaticm to behold his 
hap>piness, when, clasping her in his arms, 
he found life and blood returning into her 
cheeks ; when he saw her opi^n her l)eloved 
cycff, and hoard her with the softest accent 
whisper, 'Are you Joseph Andrews?' — ^ Art 



thou my Fanny .^' he uiswei 
pulling her to hiB heart, he 
Dcrless kisses on her lips, w 
inff who were present. 

If prudes are offended at 
of this picture, they may ta 
from it, and survey Parson 
about the room in a raptur 
philosophers may perhaps 
he was not the happiest c 
the goodness of his heart < 
sings which were exulting 
botn the other two, togemi 
Butwc shall leave such dis4 
deep for us, to tliosc who ai 
favourite hypothesis, which 
no metaphysical nibbish t< 
port ; for our part, we give 
side of Joseph, whose ha] 
only greater than the parsoi 
duration ; for as soon as th 
Adams's raptures were ovei 
towards the fire, where JEiSi 
ing; and immediately resci 
mains, to wit, the sheepsl 
his dear friend, which was 
own hands, and had been 
companion lor upwards of 

Fanny had no sooner pe; 
herself, than she began to 
petuosity of her transports 
on what she had done anc 
presence of so many, she ^ 
covered with confusion ; anc 
gently from her, she beggec 
nor would admit either of 
any longer. Then seeing I 
curt'sied, and offered to £ 
but that high woman woul 
curt'sies ; but casting her e; 
immediately withdrew intt 
muttering as she went, she 
the creature was. 



CHAPTER : 

A dissertation concerning hi^ 
people^ rcitk Mrs. Slipslop^s a 
good temper ofmindy and the 
she left Adams and hb compt 

It will doubtless seem 
to many readers, that Mr 
had lived several years in 
with Fanny, should, in a 
utterly forget her. And i 
is, that she remembered he 
we would not willingly, tin 
thing should appear unnatu 
tory, we will endeavour to 
sons of her conduct ; nor d» 
able to satisfy the most cui 
Mrs. Slipslop did not in 1 
from the common road ir 
\uvd mdeed, Vvad she dom 
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ffiusi have descemloJ Im*1ow hfrsclf, nnil | un- |)«'npli' of thshion in one place, arc often 
woiikl liave very ju-itly bfcii liablt- t<» [m«»|)Ii' dI'iio la-ihinn in niuithiT. And with 
cenMin-. 

Be it known, thou, that th<* hunmn sp(*- 
f i<H arr (liviilcil into t\v«> sorts ol' |>i.'op!o, 
to witJiiifh prnj)l(> mul 1j)\v p(H»|»k'. As l»y 
niah jwiplc. I \v«»uM not he uiulorstoiHi to 
ratanpeMMi'* liiorally liorii hiirher in their 
uimcnsirtiis than the rest of thf species, iior 
metaphorically tho'^e of exjilletl cJiaraeters 
^'^^''-fi'*^; ."^>by low p«'op!.», I cannot 1m* 
consiruci to inieiiii thf revi-r^e. I lijrh [)eo- 

Pfesijiiitynoothtrtlian poop!;- of liishioii, 
Md Ii,w j>>,,pi,. 11,,^^.,, „,• jj^, tlishioii. Now 

onff'.n.'d meaniniT, fnun whirh at pn^scnJ. it 

9ywu'«avery"llilferenr iil«-a, for I am de- 

wivtil.il' hv j)»TSt>ns of fashion we do not 

^'•"^'l;* include a n»ne«-ptiou 'if birth ami 

^^''■"nipiiiiiinient.s sn|K'rior to tjie hen! of 

maiikuij. whtTr'i^in reality, nothinix nnire 

^^t^riirinallymcantby a piTJ^on of tiishion, 

TOoa per^ij ^.\^^^ ^[J,^:^^ himself in the fash- 

»n^ofth». ti,nes. and the word really and 

•"'•ywffnifips no more at this ilay. Xovv the 

J^f^i kmjf thns divid»'d into people of 

>*lii)n ariif pe<»f)!e of no fashion, a fierce 

J^f^'i^'yn arose between thcni: nor would 

^^ "t one party, to avoifl suspicion. In* 
*"• piililifkly to S]K*ak to thosf ot' th(* 
**'^thon*Th they often held a very £;o<»d 
J'^^/^'njlrni^e in private. In this conti-u- 
rJJ'Ms ililTicult to say which party smc- 
[*^: for wliilst the pi*ople of flisliHUi 
*^l>«everal pla«'.es to their own use, such 
' Pourts. as^endilies, oin-ras, balls, &,c. ; 
^ people of no fashion, besides one 
^1 plare, called His Majesty's IJrar- 
^i^n, have lK»en in constant ]H)s^!»'s- 
1 of all hops, lain*, rc?vels, &,c. Two 



n-jard to tiiu»\ it may not be unpleasant to 
sMiv- y »h«' pietun- of dfpendoncf:*. like a 
kiuil ot"l:«d(l"r: as tor instance; early in the 
niornin:: arisi^s the postillitui, or some other 
boy, whieh j^reat families, no more than 
irr»'at <hips, are without, and falls to bnishing 
thr clothes and clcaiiinir the shoes of John the 
iiiotman ; who l»cin£r drest himself', applies 
his hands to the same lalMmr for Mr. Se- 
cond-hand, the squire's gentleman ; the gen- 
tleman in the like manner, a little later in 
the day, attenilsthe squin* ; fhesqnire is no 
sooner e([uipped. than he attend.s the levee 
ofniy lonl; which is no sooner over, than 
Miy lord himself is seen at the levee of the 
I'jvtiurite, whi», alter the hour <»f homase is 
at an end, app».*ars himself to pav homaire to 
the levi-e «»f his Mivereijrn. Nor is there, 
jxrliaps, in this whole ladder of dej^ndcnce, 
any one stej> at a LH'eater distance from the 
other than tht- first from the second ; so that 
to a philosojjhiT the question miirht only 
seem, wht:tiier von woukl cIhmwc to be a 
LTC'it man at six in the morninir, or at two 
in tiie afternoon. And yet there are scarce 
two of those wh«» do ni>t think the least fa- 
miliarity with the persons below them a con- 
d»»se.i'n>.iiin, and if thi-y were to gt> one step 
f'arth'T, a dei:^radation. 

And iu)W, reader, 1 1u)|k.' thou wilt par- 
df>n thi-s huiiT iiiij:res>ion, which seemed to 
me iieees^arvto vindicate the ifreat charac- 
ter of IVIrs. Slipsk>p, from what low people, 
who have never seen biirh {X!ople, might 
thiidv an absurdity ; but we who know them, 
nmst liave daily t()und very hijrh persons 
kn')W us in oiii> ])taeeand not in another, to- 



d'ly and not ti»-mi»rrow ; all which it is diffi- 
*^ have Wjjn airreed to be divided i cull to nc(!ount for, otherwisi; than I have 
;V'^en th»*m, namely, the church and the j here endea\oured ; and perhaps, if the gods, 
'hnu-J^* : where they seirrei^ate them- accordlnj^ ti» tin* o[)ini«»n ot' some, made men 

only to lautrii at them, there is no part of 
our behavioiir whi<:h answei*s the end of our 
ereation better than this. 

But to nturn to our historv: Adams, 
who kni'W nt) nmre* of this than the cat 
which -sal on the table, imairinini:? Mrs.SIip- 
•^lop's memory barl Immmi nnieh worse than 
it really was, lI)llowejl her into the next 
room. rryiriL' out, * Madam Slijislop, here is 
one <»f yt)ur old ae(|uaintance; do but sec 
what a fine woman ^^he is irroun since she 
left l.a<ly Booby's servij'e.'-* I think I reflect 
somethiiiif of her,' answered she, with ^reat 
diL'uity, * but I ean't riMuember all the infe- 
rior servant>^ in our liimily.' She then pro- 
credi.'tl to satisty Adams's curiosity, by tell- 
luij him, • wli'-n she arrived at the inn, she 
fiMmd a chnise readv for her; that her ladv 
iHinir expected n cry shortly in the country, 
she was obliiTi-d to make t\\e \\\\T\(V4\ Vv^ii^Ve \ 



t*^ Ir'i.'u each other in a n'markabN- man- 
: Nira"^ the [KMiple of fashion i*xalt them- 
■5 at church over the heads of the [)eo- 
if no la-hion; Si» in the playhouse they 
e themselves in tin- same deirree under 
•feel. This distinction I have never 
v/iih anyone able ti> account llir: it is 
*ienT. That so far I'rom hxikinur on each 
r as bri'thren in the christian lauiruaure, 
>e<.'m scarce toreirard en<"h other as of 
ame spi'cieja. This the ternn, * Stranj-e 
"»n«, p<v»p!i» one does not kntnv. therrea- 
!. wrr'fclies, b»?asts, brutes,' and many 
r app*;:Iafions, evidently deninnstrate : 
•^8 Afis. Sh'pslop liavinj; ofti-n heard her 
T^ iiftt'^ fliOJicjhtshc had also a riirht to 
n h»'r tMrn ; aiul pt.'rliaps slie was n<»t 
Jv»'n; lor th<rse two parties, espirially 
WderinsT nearly on «'ach othi*r. t«i 
iie lowest of the hisrh, and the hiirlipst 



J low, i»(1ren chancre* their par/zes ur- nivl in cimmfMTation oft^osc^iWaX^vTCvc^^wsw^ 
lij 10 place nnd time for tho.v: n/jo/^j/ir had taken him w'ltU \\er ^ a,T\^\^V\^^ 
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* that the excessive virulence of the storm 
had driven lliem inUi the house wliere lie 
found tliem.' Aller which, she acquainted 
Adams witli his havini; leA his horse, and 
expressed some wonder at his havinj^ stray- 
ed so far out of his way, and at meeting liim, 
as she said, Hn the conijiauv of that wench, 
who she feared was no Letter than she 
should ]k\' 

The horse was noso(mcr put into Adamses 
head, but he was in unediati-ly driven out hy 
this reflecti(m on the character of Fanny. He 
protested, *He lH.'lieved there was not a chas- 
ter damsel in tin* universe. I heartily wish, 
I heartily wish,' cried he, (snappin«r liis fui- 
g<M*s,) ' that all her K'tters were as ^khI.' He 
tlien proctfcded lo inform h«T of the accident 
of their meetinir ; hut when lie canu* to men- 
tion tlie circumstance of delivering her lirom 
the rape, slu» said, * Slie thoucjht Iiim proprr- 
cr for the army than the clergy; that it did 
not become a clerjij^yman to lay violent 
hands on any one; that he should have 
rather praved that she might be strength- 
enetl.' A Jams said, * He was very far from 
beini; ashamed of what he had done :' she 
replied, * Want of shame was not the cur- 
rycuristic of a clergyman.' This dialogue 
rnight have probably grown warmer, had 
not Joseph opnortunelv entered the room, 
to ask leave ol Madam Slii)slop to introduce 
Fanny; but she positively refused to ad- 
mit any sucli trollop ; and told him, * She 
would have been oumt before she would 
have suffered him to get into a chaise w-ith 
her, if she had once resixicted him o^ hav- 
ing his sluts wav-laid on the road for him ;' 
adding, *that Mr. Adams acted a very 
pretty part, and she did not dimbt but to see 
nim a bishop.' He made the best bow he 
could, and cried out, ' I thank you, madam, 
for that right-reverend appellation, which I 
shall take all honest means to deserve.' — 
' Very honest means,' returned she with a 
sneer, ' to bring peoi)le together.' At these 
words Adams t(M)k two or three strides 
across the room, when the r.oachman came 
to inform Mrs. Slipslop, ' That the storm 
was over, and the moon shone very bright.' 
She tlien sent for Joseph, who was slitting, 
without with his Fanny, and would have 
had him gone with her ; but lie peremotcv 
rily refused to leave Fanny behind ; which 
threw the good woman into a violent rage. 
She said, * She would infonn her lady what 
doings were carrying on, and did not doubt 
but she would rid the parish of all such 
people ;' and concluded a long speech full 
of bitterness and very luird words, with 
some reflections (m the clergy, not decent 
to repeat ; at last, finding Joseph unmove- 
nble, she flung herself into the chaise, cast- 
ing a look at Fanny as she went, not unlike 
that which Cleopatra gives Octavia in tlie 
pla^. To any tiic trutii, she was most dis- 



afrreebly disappointed by the preciencc of 
Fanny : she had, fmm her first seeing Jo- 
se[)h at the inn, conceived Ik.)]x:s of some- 
thing which might have Ix-en accomplisljed 
at an alehouse as well as a palace, indeed 
it is j)robahle Mr. Adams had rescued more 
than Fanny from the danger of a rape that 



evening. 



When tlie cliaisc had carried off the en- 
raged SIii)sIop, Adams, Joseph, and Fanny, 
assembled over the fire ; where tliey had a 
great deal of innocent chat, pretty enough; 
hut as possiblv it would not be very enter- 
taining to the reader, we shall hasten lothe 
m«>rning : onlv ohscrving that none of them 
went to Ik-d tliat night* Adams, when he 
had smokcil tliivc pipes, took a comfortable 
na]) in a great chair, and left the bvers, 
whose eyes wi-re too well employed to per- 
mit any desire of shutting them, to enjoy 
by themstjlvos, during some hours, a happi- 
ness of which none of my readers, wlio 
have never Ikmu in love, are cajiable of die 
least conception, though we had aa many 
tongues as Homer desin.'d to describe it 
with, and which all true lovers, w^ill repre- 
sent to their own minds, witliout the least 
assistance from us. 

Let it sufljce then to say, that Fanny, aA 
ter a thousand entreaties, at last gave up her 
whole soul to Joseph; and almost fainting 
in his arms, with a sigh infinitely sof\er and 
sweeter too than any Arabian breeze, she 
wliLsiwred to his lips, which were then close 
to hers, 'O, Joseph, you have won me ; I will 
ho yours forever.' Joseph Iiaving thanked 
her on his knees, and embraced her with an 
eagerness which slie now almost returned, 
leapt up in rai)ture, and awakened the par- 
son, earnestly begging him, * that he would 
that instant join their hands together.' 
Adams rebuked him for his request, and told 
him, * he would by no means c-onsent to any 
thing contrary to the fonns of the church; 
that he had no license, nor indeed would he 
advise him to obtain one; that the church 
hatl prescribed a form, namely, tlie publica- 
tion of banns, with which all good ChristiaDS 
ought to comply, and to the omission of 
which he attributed the many miseries which 
hefel great folks in marriage ;' concluding, 
"As manv as are joined together otherwise 
than G — ^^s wonl doth allow, are not joined 
togiMlier bv G — , neither is tlieir matniuony 
lawful." taimy agreed with the parson, 
saying to Joseph, with a blush, * she assured 
him she would not eoiL^tnt to any such thing, 
and that she wondered at his offering it.' 
In which resolution she was comforted and 
C(mmiended by Adams; and Ji^eph was 
obligf'd to wait patiently till af^er tlie third 
publication of the hamis. which lioweverhe 
obtained the consent of Fanny, in the pre- 
sence of Adams, to put in at their arrival 
The sun liad been now risen some houni 
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»eph, finding liis le^ 8urpnsin;^Iy 
d, proposed to walk torwards ; but 
ev were all ready to set out, an ac- 
httle retarded them. Tliis was no 
m the reckoning, which amounted 
shillings : no great sum, if we con- 
e immense quantity of ale which 
ims poured in. Indeed, they had 
2tk)n to the reasonableness of the 
manv to the probability of paving 
iie fellow who had taken poor Pau- 
se, had unluckily forgot to return it. 
the account stood thus: 

L B, d, 
ims and company, Dr. 7 

kdams's pocket ... 6| 

oseph's 

Fanny's 



Balance . 6 51 

9od silent some few minutes, staring 
other, when Adams whipt out on 
, and asked the hostess, * if there 
clergyman in that parish ?' She 
1, ' There was.' — ' Is he wealthy ?' 
e ; to which she likewise answered 
firmative. Adams then snapping 
rs, returned overjoyed to his corn- 
crying out, * Heureka, Heureka ;' 
)t oeijiff understood, he told them 
English, * They need give them- 
I trouble ; for he had a brother in 
h who would defray the reckoning, 
he would just step to his house and 
i money, and return to tliem in- 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ino Ittween Parson Adorns and Parson 
TrvUiber. 

n Adams came to the house of Par- 
liber, whom he found stript into his 
t with an apron on, and a pail in 
, just come from serving his hogs ; 
rrulUber was a parson on Sundays, 
le other six days mi^t more pro- 
called a farmer. He occupied a 
oe of land of his own, besides which 
d a considerable deal more. His 
ced his cows, managed his dairy, 
wed the markets with butter and 
Che hoffs fell chiefly to his care, 
i carefully waited on at home, and 
to fairs; on which occasion he 
e to many jokes, his own size being 
eh ale rendered little inferior to that 
fasts he sold. He was indeed one 
argest men you should see, and 
ve acted the part of Sir John Fal- 
loat stuffioff. Add to this, that tlie 
r of his beJ^ was catmderaHy in- 



crea.sed by the shortness of his stature, his 
sliadow ascc'Ujling very near as far in height, 
when he lay on liis buck, as when he stood 
on iiis legs. His voice was loud and hoarse, 
and his accent extremely broad. To com- 
plete the whole, he had a statcliness in liis 
giiit, when he walked, not unlike tliat of a 
goose, only he stalked slower. 

Mr. Truiliber being informed that some^ 
bodv wanted to sp>eak witli him, immediate- 
ly slipt otf his apron, and clotlied himself in 
an old night-gown, being the dress in which 
he always saw his company at home. His 
wife, who informed hmi of Mr. Adams's 
arrival, had made a small mistake ; for she 
had told her husband, * She believed here 
was a man come for some of his hogs.' 
This supposition made Mr. Truiliber hasten 
with the utmost expedition to attend his 
guest. He no sooner saw Parson Adams, 
than, not in the least doubting the cause of 
his errand to be what his wife had imagined, 
he told him, ' he was come in very good 
time ; that he expected a dealer that very 
af\ernrx)n ; and added, they were all pure 
and fat, and upwards of twenty score 
a-piece.' Adams answered, *He believed 
he did not know him.' — * Yes, yes,' cried 
Truiliber, * I have seen you often at fair ; 
why, we have dealt before now, mun, I 
warrant you. Yes, yes,' cries he, ' I remem- 
ber thy face very well, but won't mention 
a word more till you have seen them, though 
I have never solil tliee a flitch of such ba- 
con as is now in the stye.' Upon which he 
laid violent hands on Adams, and dragged 
him into the hog-stye, wjiich was indi^d, 
but two steps iFoni his parlour window. 
They were no scxiner arrived there, than he 
cried out, * Do but handle them ; step in, 
friend; art welcome to handle them, whether 
dost buy or no ? At which words, opening 
the gate, he pushed Adams into a pig- 
stye, insisting on it that he should handle 
them before he would talk one word with 
him. 

Adams, whose natural complacence was 
beyond any artificial, was obliged to com- 
ply before he was suflerod to explain hiin- 
self ; and, laying hold on one of their tails, 
the unruly beast gave such a sudden spring, 
that he threw poor Adams all along m the 
mire. TrullilxT, instead of assisting him 
to get up, burst into a fit of laughter, and, 
entering the 8tvc,8aid to Adams, with some 
contempt, * \Vhy dost not know how to 
handle a hog r' and was going to lay hold 
of one himself; but AJams, who tliought 
he had carried his complacence far enough, 
was no sooner on his legs, than he escaped 
out of the reach of the animals, and cried 
out, * jyu habeo cum porcis ; I am a cler- 

fyman, sir, and am not come to Xxuy \vo^? 
'nilliber answered, 'He vras aorry fot V^ 
/ mistake ; but tlial be must Wme Vi» w& •? 
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adding, * she was ft f<K>l, and always coni- 
mitU.Hl blunders.' He then desired him to 
walk in and clean himself; that he would 
only fasten up the stye and tollow him. 
Adams de.^in-d leave to dry his i;n'at-r4)at, 
wig, and hat hy the tire, whir.h Trulliher 
granted. Mrs.TrullilKT would hnve hrouirht 
him a basin of water to wash his (lire ; hut 
her husband hid iier In' (piiet like a foul as 
she was, or she would rimmiit more bhm- 
ders, and then directed Adams to the jmmp. 
Wliilo Adams was thus en>ployed,TrullilHT, 
conceiviui^ no irreal resjH-ct lor tiic a])]H'ar- 
aneo of hispirst, liistened the parlour iloor, 
and now con«lueted him into the kitchen; 
lellin<j: him he U'lieved a eiip of drink would 
do him nohnrm, and whisjHTed his wile to 
draw a little of the wtn-st ale. Al\er a short 
silence, Adams sai»l, 'I timey, sir, you al- 
ready perreive me to be a elerjiyman.' * Ay, 
ay,' cries Trulliher, trrinniu^^ * I pereeive 
vou liave some rnssoek ; I will not venture 
to caale it a whole one.' Adams answered, 
* It was indeed none of the hest ; but he had 
the misfortune to tear it, alnnit ten veiirs 
ago, in j>:issiiig over a style.' Mrs, T*rulli- 
ber, returning with the drink, told her Ims- 
band, * She tnueied the ijentleman was a 
traveller, and that lie would be irlad to eat 
a bit.' TrullilHT bill her hold her imjH^rti- 
nent tongue ; and asked her, ' If [)ai>'ons 
ased to travel without h«»rstrs?' addiut;, *He 
supposed tlie gi'utlcmnn had none, by 
hia havinnp no b<.)ots ou."" — * Ves, sir, yes,' 
savH Adams; *I have a lnuse, but 1 have 
leit him behind me.' — ' I am glad to hear 
vou have onc'savs TrullilK-r; * tori assure 
vou I don't love to see eltT£r\'men (m loot ; 
It is not aeemlv, nor suit in*; tlur dignitv of 
ere Trulliher made a lonff 
oration on the dignity of the rloih, (or ratlnT 
goxvii,) not mueh worth relutinir, till his 
wite hadspreail the tahle, and set a mess of 
I>orridge on it, for his bn nktast. He then 
said to Adams, * 1 dou't know, friend, how 
you eame tocjiidt; on me; however, as y«)u 
are here, if you think proi>er to «\it a mor- 
sel, you may.' Adams aeeepted the invita- 
tion, and the two piirsons sat down tojnMher, 
Mrs.Trullil)er waitin*; behind her husband's 
chair, as was, it seems, her eust«mi. Trul- 
liher ate heartily, but ^earee put any thinir 
in bis mouth, without findinrr tiiult with his 
wife's rookery. All whieh the j)oor woman 
bore patiently. Imleed, slu; was so abso- 
lute an admirer of her husband's irrratness 
and imi)orlsinre, of whieh she had tn-quent 
hints froui his own mouth, that she almost 
carried her a<li>ration to an opinicm of his 
intallibility. To say the tnith, the parson 
had exercised her more ways than one; and 
the pious woman had so wrll <'ditied ])y her 
liushnnd^s srvmoiK, that she had resolved 



at first a little c-ontentioiis ; but he had kmg 
since got the l)etter ; partly by her love for 
this; partly by her fear ot that; partly by 
her reliirion ; partly by the respect he paid 
himself; and partly by that wliich he re- 
ceived I'rom the paiish. She had, in short, 
absolutely submitted, and now worsJiipped 
her husband, as Sarah diii Abraham, calling 
him (not loni, but) niat^ter. WhOst they 
wcTe at table, her husband gave her a fresh 
example of his greatness; for as she had 
just deliventl a eup of ale to Adams, he 
snatched it out of his hand, and crying out, 
* I caal'd vurst," swallowed down' the lie. 
Adams denied it; it was referred to the 
wite, who, thouirh her conscience was oo 
the side of Adams, durst nolmvc it agaiact 
her husband. V\Hm which. Tie said, *No, 
sir, no ; 1 should not have been so rude to 
have taken it from you, if vou had caal'd 
vurst ; but I'd have you know I'm a better 
man tlian to suH'er the Ix'st he in the king- 
dom to drink In^lbre me, in my own house, 
when I caale vurst.' 

As soon as their breakfast was endfd, 
Adams began in the I'ollowing manner: 'I 
think, sir, it is high time to inliirm you of the 
business of mv embassy. I am a traveller, 
and am passing this way in company with 
two young peo]>le. a lad and a damsel, iBf 
parishioners, towards my own cure; we 
stopt at a house ol' hospitality in the nirisb, 
where they directed me to you, as haviig 
the cure.' — 'Though I am Ijut a curtte, 
says Trulliber, ' I lielieve I am as wanntf 
the vicar himself, or perhajw the rector fli 
the next p)arish too: 1 believe I could htf 
them Inith.' — 'Sir,' cries Adams, 4 rejoice 
thereat. Now, sir, my business is, thati* 
are, by \Tirious accidents, stript of ouriDO* 
ney, and are not able to pay our reckoniq^ 
being seven shillings. I therefore requi 
you to assist me with tlie loan of those Mfd 
shillinirs, and also seven shilliiigB nM^ 
which, pt^rad venture, I shall retuni tojW! 
but if not, I am convinced you will joyftif 
embrace such an opportunity of laying up 
a treasure in a K'tter place than any thi 
world afll)rds.' 

Su[)i)ose a strjinger, who entered the 
chamlHTs of a lawyer, b«^ing imagined » el- 
en t, when the lawyer was prei^rin^hispihi 
lor the lee, shouKI pull out a writ igin^ 
him. Su])iH»se an apothecary, at the doK 
of a chariot c.«uitaining some greater dociw 
of emim nt skill, should, instead of diiW" 
tions to a patient, pn-sent hint with tpD* 
tion for himself. Sup]K)se a minister shoWi 
instead ol* a inM)d numd smn, treat nwkird 

, or Sir . or F.sq. with a good 

bnmm-siick. Snp]Hise a civil eompanioii 
or a led captain, sljould, instead of virtue, 
and iH'auty, and parts, and admiration ' 
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to receive thn h:ul things of this wor\d to- \ Uwxvler vice, and infamy, and iigline8S,lMl 
/^nthcrwith the pood. She had, indeed \>ccw\Co\\y, v\tv^ towV^wv^V, m Vvw \ntroii'a Cfi* 
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appose when a tradesnuiD firat carries in 
u bill, Uie man of fsuihiim should pay it ; 
rsupposefif he did so, the tradennian should 
bate what lie had overcharged, on the H\i[y- 
ositionof waiting. In short, — sup])ose what 
ou will, vou never can nor will sup- 
ose any tning equal to the astoiiishiriout 
rhich aeized on Trulliber, as soon as Adanis 
ad ended his speech. A while he rolled 
is eyes in silence; sometimes surveying 
idams, then his wile; then castinij^ tlieiu 
a the ground, tlien Uftinu^ them up to hea- 
en. At last he burst forth in the fi^llow- 
i£r accents : ' Sir, I believe I know when* 
D lay up my httle treasure as well as an- 
ther. I tluiuk G — , if 1 am not so wunii 
A some, I am content ; that is a blessiuir 
preater than riches ; and he to whom that 
I given, need ask no more. To 1n> content 
wmi a little, is {greater tlian ti> i>os.srss th«; 
vorid; wluch a man may {MLSse-ss without 
bein^so. Lay up my treasure ! what mat- 
ters It where a man's treasure is, wh(»se heart 
ii in the scriptures ? tliere is the treasure of 
t Christian.' At these words the writer ran 
from Adams's eyes; and catchinir TruliibtT 
Vrthe hand in a rapiun.>, * Brothrr,' says 
be,* heavens bless the accident by which I 
ciine t» see vou ! I would have walked ma- 
iTimiie to have conn nuned with v«ui : and, 
bciieve me, I will shortly {Kiy you a srcond 
Vint; but my friends, I fancy, by this time 
vtnder at mv stav : so let me hiiv(* the 
iately.' TrullllMTthrn put on 
iitera look, and cried out, 'Thou (h)st not 
ttteod to rob mer' At whicli the wife, 
Wuttin^ into tears, tMl on her kni'rs, and 
iwred out, ' O dear, Sir ! lor heaven's .saki: 



I know what charity is, better than to give 
t(» vaiTJilHrnds." — ' llesidi-s, if we were in- 
clined, the ]>oor\s rate ohIiL't.'s us to give so 
much charity,' rrifs the wilr. * Pugh ! thou 
art a ftH)l. Poor's ratt* ! Hold thy nonsensi*,' 
answered Tnilliher; and then' turninir to 
Adams, he told him, ^ Ihj wi»uhl trivo him 
notliiniT.' — ' I am sorry,' answiTcd Adams, 
* that you do know what chanty is, since 
you practise it noU.-tter: I nnist tell you, 
if vou trust t<» vour knowlctltre ll»r vour 
justification, you will Hud yourself deceived, 
thouirh vou should add faith to it, without 
jjooil works. — * Fdlow,' erits Trulliber, 
^ dost tlu>u Kpcak atfainst liiith in iny house ? 
Get out of my dodrs : I will no loinr«'r rcf- 
iiKiiii uiid«T the saiitc roof with a wretch 
who speaks wantonly of fail hand the scrip- 
tures.' — ' Name not the siM'ipturcx,' says 
Adams. 'How! not uanic tin* scrijitures! 
Do you dislM'licve th«r scrijjtures:' cries 
TrullilKT. *\o, hut you do,' answered 
Adams, ' if 1 may rcastm Ihmi your prac- 
tice; li>r their commands are so explicit, 
and their rewards and ])uiiisiim(.'nts so im- 
mcnsf, that it is ini|M)ssil)l(' a man .should 
steailfastly iK-licve without oU'ving. Now, 
there is no command more expnrss, no duty 
nn)re frequently enjoined, than charity. 
Whoever, thereti)re, is void of charity, I 
makt; no scruple of [)ronouncin(:r that he is 
no Christian.' — * I would not advise thee,* 
savs TrullilMT, * to sav ihatl am no Chris- 
tian : I won't take it of you; for 1 lH.*lieve I 
amasgtxKl a man as thyself;' (and indeed, 
though he was now rather too corjnilent for 
athletic ext^rcisc, \iv. had, in his youth, been 
one of the Ix'st hoxrrs and cudgtil-players 



tloi*i rob my master: we are hut i>oor pco- I in the county.) His wife, sceiiiij him clench 
pie.'— ^ Get up lor a fo«»I, as thou art, ami his list, inleriK)sed, and beggi'd him not to 
«iboutlhvbu8iness,'saidTruHilH.*r : Most fiifht, but show hims^'lf a true Christian, 



vniikthe man will ventun* his hfe.^ he is a 
k^l^and no robber.' — * Wry true, ind^rd,' 
loswered Adams. * I wish, with all my 
lirart, tlic titliing-man was here,' cries Trul- 
liber: *I would have thee punished as a 
vmboad for thy impudence. Fourteen 
wUngs, indeed ! I won't give thee a far- 
tbio;^. I believe tliim art no more a clergy- 
Binthaa tlie woman tliere, (|>ointing to his 
vifi;;) but if thou art, dost de.-H'rvt' to have 
tfavfown striptover thy shoulders, forrun- 
Ulff about tlie country in such a manner.' 
-'I forgive your suspicions,' wiys Adams; 
'butsuppase I am not a clergyman, 1 am 
levertheKss thy brother; an<l thou, as a 
Cfariitian^ much more as a cl(*rgyman, art 
riiliged lo relieve my distress.' — ' Dost 
Rtteh to me?' replied TrulliUir : ' do^t pre- 
eod to instruct me in mv dutv r' — ' Isacks, 
good Story,' cries Nfrs. 1* rullilKT, ^ to 
reach to my master.' — ' Silence, woman,' 
Trulliber, * f would have thee know, 



and take the law of him. As nothinif could 
provoke Adams to strike, but an absolute 
iLssault on himself or his friend, he smiled at 
the angry look and g<*stm'es of Trulliber ; 
and telling him, he was s«>rrv to s<re such 
men in orders, de])arted without further ccre- 



nionv. 



iend/ (addressing himself to A/i«i/iLvJ *J 
tall not learn my duty from such as tliee. I 



CHAPTER XV. 

.4n nJventure, the cmixequfnce of a new instance 
which Parson Jidams gave of hia forgdfidnesa. 

When he camt? back to the inn, he finmd 
Joseph and Fanny sitting together. They 
were so far from thinking his alwence long, 
as he had lea red they wouM, that they never 
once missed or thouLrht of him. Indeed, I 
have been often assuretl by l}«»th, that tliey 
spent these hours in a most delightful con- 
vi^rsation ; but as I never could prevail on 
either to relate it, so I cam\ol cor[\wvMi\c».Vt 
it to the reader. 

Adams acquainted the \oveT^ vf\\3cv \^'^ 
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success of his enterprise. They were all 
greatly conlountleci, none bein^ able to pro- 
pwe any nietluxl ordepartiiiijf, till Jo>!r[)li at 
last advLsed calling in the hostess, and de- 
siriiur her to trust tliem ; which Fanny said 
she despaired of her doing, as she was one 
of the soureHt-faced women she had ever 
belield. 

But she was agreeably disappointed ; for 
the host«rss was no s(K)n(T askcil the (|ues- 
tion, than she readily airreed ; and with a 
courtesy and smile, wislu'd them a jxood 
journey. How(jver, lest Fanny's skill in 
physiognomy should l;)e called intocpirstion, 
we will venture to assiijn one n\ison which 
might probably incline her to this contidtiictf 
and giHMl humour. When Adams said lit- 
was g*>ing to visit his brother, he had unwit- 
tinijly im{)osed on Jos«'ph and Fanny ; who 
both lx?lieved Jie meant his natural brother, 
and not his brother in divinitv : and had S(» 
mformed the hostess, on Uv.r incjuiiy attcr 
liim. Now Mr. Trullil^T had, by his pro- 
fessions of piety, by his irnivity, jmstcrity, 
nrserve, and the opinion ot'liis great wealtli,* 
so great an aulhoritv in his j)arisli, that they 
all lived in the utmost tear and apprehen- 
sion ol' him. It was theretore no wonder 
that the hostess, who knew it wns in his 
o[)tion wheihor she should ever sell another 
mug of drink, did not dare to alhront his 
8up[x>sed l)rother, by denyinir him credit. 

Ihey were now just on their departure, 
when Adams recollected he liad left his 
preat-rx>at and hat at Mr. Trull iber's. As 
he was not desirous of renewing his visit, 
the Jiostess lierself, having no servant at 
home, ollered to fetch them. 

This was an unfortunate expedient; for 
the hostess was soon undeceived in the opin- 
ion she had entertained of Adams, whom 
Trullil)er abused in the grosst\st terms, espe- 
cially when he heard he had had the assur- 
ance to pretend to be his near relation. 

At her return, therefore, she entirely 
ciianged her note. She said, * Folks miffht 
be ashamed of travelling al)out, and pre- 
tend uig to be what they were not. 'Ihat 
tixes were high, and for her part she was 
obliged to pay lor what she had ; she could 
not therefore i)os8ibly, nor would she, tnist 
any lH)dy ; no, not her o\\ni father. That 
money was never scarcer, and she wanted 
to make up a sum. That she expected, 
therefore, they shoidd pay their reckoning 
before they let\ the house.' 

Adams was now greatly perplexed ; but 
as he knew that he could easily have \x^r- 
rowed such a sum in his own parish, and 
as he knew he would have lent it himsi*lf to 
any mortal in distress, so he took fresh cou- 
rai^^, and sallied (»ut all roimd the jvarish, 
but to no pur]V)se; he returned as |)enny- 
Jess as he went, Lfroaning and la men t- 
j'n^ timt it was />/».s'sj/)/e, in a coimtvy \m)- 



fessing Christianity, for a wretch to starve 
in the midst of Jiis fellow-creatures wlio 
abounded. 

AVhilst he was gtme, the hostess, who 
staid as a sort of g\iard with Joseph and 
Fanny, entertained them with the good- 
ness of Parson Tndlil>er. And, indeed, he 
had not only a very good character as to 
other qualities in the neigh b(nirhoo<l, but 
was rej»uted a man of gn»at charity; ibr 
thoutrh lie never (rave a farthing, he liad 
always that word In his mouth. 

Adams was no s«Kmer returned tl»e se- 
cond time, than the stt)rm grew exc*»eding 
high, the hostess declaring, among otiier 
things, that if they oflered to stir i\ithout 
paying her, she would soon overtake them 
with a w*arrant. 

I'lato and Aristotle, or somebody else, 
hath said, that vhen the most exqtiisitt ctut' 
ninfc fails, chance often hits the mark, and 
that by means the least expected. VirgU ex- 
presses this very boldly, — 

Turne, quod optanli iiivum promirtrre nemo 
AuJtTct, volvciula dies, on ! attulil ultro. 

I woidd quote more great men if I could ; 
but my memory not permitting me, I will 
prmviMl to exemj)lify triese observations by 
the ttiUowing instance. 

There chanced, (lor Adams had not cun- 
ning enough to contrive it,) to be at that 
time in the ale-house a fellow, who had been 
formerly a drummer in an Irish regiment, 
and noW travelled the country as a pedlar. 
This man having attentively listi^ned to the 
discourse of the hostess, at last took Adams 
aside, and asked him what the sum was for 
wliich they were detained. As soon as he 
was informed, he sighed, and said, 'He was 
sorry it was so much ; for that he had no 
more than six shillings and sixpence in his 
pwket, which he would lend them with all 
his heart.' Adams gave a cjiper, and cried 
out, ' It would do ; for that he had sixpence 
himself.' And thus these poor people, 
who could not engage the compassion of 
riches and piety, were at length delivered 
out of their distress by the charity of a poor 
pedlar. 

I shall refer it to my reader to make what 
obseri'^ations he pleases on this incident: it 
is sufficient for me to hiform him, that, after 
Adams and his companions had returned 
him a thousand thanks, and told him where 
he might call to be repaid, tliey all sallied 
out of the house without any compliments 
from their hostess, or indeed without pav- 
ing lier any; Adams declaring he would 
take particular care never to call tlterc 
acniin ; and she. on her side, assuring tijem 
she wanted no such guests. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

euriaua advenhtre, in wkieh Mr. Adaaa 
a muck grtaUr inUioue ^ftht honest niui- 
\§ of his hearty than of hit experience in t/ie 
of this worUL 

travellers had walked about two 
irom that inn ; which they had DM)rc 

to have mistaken f<)r a castle, than 
.uixote ever had any <^ those in which 
lurned, seeing they liad met with 
iificulty in escapinij: out of its waIIh ; 
hey came to a parish, and belield a 
f invitation lianj^nji^ out. A jorentle- 
U smokinrjr a pipe at the duor; ot* 

Adams inquired tlie road, and re- 

90 courteous and obliirinf; an na- 
iccompanied with so 8milini;a coun- 
e, ttiat the joiood parson, wiiose heart 
ituraJly disposed to love and atiecti<»n, 
to ask several other qucMlions; par- 
ly the name of the parish, and who 
e owner of a large Iiouhc wliost^ front 
len had in prosiiect. The «j;ent Ionian 
red as obli^rin^v as beture ; and as to 
use, ac/piaintcd him it was hLs own. 
en proceeded in, the tollowinj^ man- 
Sir, I pA.*.sunie by your iiabit you arc 
ryuuin ; and as you are tnivclliuir on 
Auppiise a ^lassof ifixul \tevr will not 
iiyreeable to von; and I can rew>in- 
niy landloril's within, uh Konic of tlie 
1 all this country. Wiiat wiy you, 
HI lialt a little and let us take a piix; 
er? th«^re is no better tobacco in the 
im.' This pn)(K)Kal was not dispicas- 
• Adams, who had allaved his thirst 
iy with no better liqu(»r than what 
rnilliljer^s cellar had pnidiicfd ; and 

was indeed, little superior, eith»'r in 

or flavour, to tliat which disfill»-d 
thcrte ij^ins her s^iMitTous luHhaiul 
red on his ho<j:s. Havini? tluTcftm* 
antly thanked tlie •rentlenian for his 
ivitation, and bid Jost.'ph and Fanny 

him. he entered the ali.'!iou^\ whcn> 
? ktaf and cheese, and a pitcii(*r of 
vhich tnilv answered the charact*?r 
'if it, lieinijj set liefore them, the three 
ers tell tu eatim;, with ap^M'tites infi- 
more voracious than are to he ionnd 

m.wt exi^ulNJte eatinjr-houses in the 

of St. James's. 

! Sfiitleman ex|j|'':»'<'4»*!l irreat deliirht 
: h.'arty and clurerful l)eh:ivi<)iir of 
<; and p:irticularly in the taniiiiarity 
riiicti he C4m versed with Ji).si'ph and 
, whom he oilen called his chili Ircn ; 

he fxplained to n\(*an no more than 
•ishioriers ; sayinj^, * He looUrd on all 
vlumi Gild had intrust e:l to his ran*, 
III t(» him in that relation.' The 
nan, shakini^him by the hand, liij'lilv 



I christian divine ; and I heartily wish tliey 
were universal ; but <m the contrary, I am 
sorry tti say the parwm of our parish, in- 
stead of esteeming; his ])>)or parisiiiuners as 
a j>art of his fanuiy, seems rather to con- 
sider them as not of tlu; same sjN.*cies with 
hiiiLselt*. lie s4.'lthH0 sjK'aks to any, uni<'«<s 
some tew of the riciiest oj'us ; nay, indeed, 
he will not' move his hat to tiie others. I 
ollen lautjrh, when 1 hi ■hold him on Sundav'S 
stnittint^ alonnr th«- churrh-yrird, like a 
turkey-cock, tlinjnirh n)\vs ol' liis p;irisli- 
ioners; who 1h>w to him with as nuu'h sul)- 
missioii, and are us unreirardt'd as a set of 
servile courtiers by the [)roud'jst priiict^ iu 
Christendom. Unt if such tt'ni{>ond jiride 
is ridiculous, surely thtr spiritual is odious 
and detestaiile ; it" sucii a putli'il-np empty 
human hlarhler, strnllin;x in pnncely rolH^s, 
.justly moves (Uie's derisicni; surely in the 
habit of a priest it must raistM)nr scorn.' 

' Doubtless,' ansvvi'M'd Adams, * your 
opinion is ri>/ht ; hut I hope such examples 
are rare. The cU'rurv whom I have the lion- 
our to know maintain a ditlvrcnt iH'hanour ; 
and you will allow me, sir, that the n^adi- 
iiL'Ss which too many of the laitv show to 
contemn the ordt;r, may Ik.* one reason 
of their avoidinir t(H> much humility.' — 
' Very true, indeed,' says the o;ontleman ; 
* I iind, sir, you are a man of excellent 
sense, and am happy in this opportunity of 
knowing]; you ; ixThaixs our accidental nuret- 
ini^ may not be disadvaiitaeeous to you 
neither. At ])resent, 1 shall only say to you, 
that the incimib<Mit of this livini:; is old and 
infirm; and that it is in my ^ii\. Doctor, 
ifive me your hand; and assurti yourself of 
it at his deceast*.' Adams told him, * He 
was never more eonlbunded in his lite, than 
lit his utter incapacity to make any return 
to such noble and uiniieriteil <»inierosity,' — 
' A mere trifle, sir,' cries the ^Mitleman, 
'scarce wortli your acc^-ptance; a little 
more than three hundred a year. I wish it 
WJLS double the value, for vour sake.' Adams 
bowed, and cried, from the cinotions of 
sjntitude; when the t)ther asked him, *If 
lie was married, or had any children, be- 
sides thosf' in the spiritual sense he had 
nM-ntit)ni'd.'— ' Sir,' nplied the ]»arson, 'I 
have a wife anil six at y(Uir srrvice.' — 
^ That is unlucky,' says tin- irfntlemsin ; ' for 
I would otiierwise have taki'U you into my 
own house as my chaplain ; however, I have 
another in tlie*[»ansh, (f(»r tlio panwuiape- 
house is not inMH\ fiiouuli,) which 1 will tur- 
nish for you. Pray, do \s ycmr wife under- 
sti\nd a liiiiryr' — 'I can't prolI|ss she docs,' 
s;iys Ailams. 'I am sorry for it,' quoth 
thl? ir«'ntleMKUi ; 'I would liave iriven you 



half a doz»Mi cows, and very j^xul irrounds 
to have maintained them.'^— 'S'vt^ «i^ 
led these sentiments. * They are, I Adams, in an extacy, ^ you ate \oo Vi\set^\ 
/says he, *tJie true prinriph'.^ ofnlirnlcod you are.*— * Not sil ^\\,' c.t\e» ^\Nft 
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gentleman ; * I esteem riches only as tliey 

Five me an opportunity of doing goiNl ; and 
never saw one whom I had aj^rcatcr incli- 
nation to serve.' At which words he shook 
him heartily by the hand, and told him, \ut 
had sufficient room in his house toetitirrtaiii 
him and his iriendM. Adams Ix't^trfd i^e 
miffht give him no such trouble ; tiiat they 
could be very well accomodated in the iioiiso 
where they were ; forgt'tlin*; they had not 
a sixpenny piece among tliem. ^Ftie trt^ii- 
tieman would not be denied ; and iiii()niiin<r 
himself how far they were travellin«r, he 
said, it was too long a journey to take on fttot, 
and begged tliat tliey would favour him, hy 
suffering him to lend tliem a servant and 
horses ; adding withal, that if they would 
do liim tlie pleasure of their company only 
two days, he would furnish them with his 
coach and six. Adams tiirnintr to Joseph, 
said, ' How lucky is thus giMitlemau's gtNxl- 
ness to vou, who I am afraid would Ix' 
scarce able to hold out on vour lame le«r ;' 
and then addre.ssing the person who made 
him tliese liberal promises, after much 1k)w- 
ing, he cried out, 'Blessed be the hour 
which first intro(Uuu.*(l me ti) a mnn of your 
charity; you are indeed a Christian ol the 
tnie primitive kind, and an honour to the 
country wherein you live. I would willingly 
have taken a pilgrimagi^ to the Holy Land 
to have beheld you ; for the advanUigi^s 
which we draw from your g(H>dnes8, give 
me little pleasure, in comparison of what I 
enjoy for your own sake, when I consider 
tlie treasures vou are by these means lavius: 
up for yourself in a country that passeth not 
away. Wc will therefore, most generous 
sir, accept your gtxHlness, as well, tfie enter- 
tainment you have so kindly oilered us at 
your house this evening, as the accommo- 
dation of your horses to-morrow morniui;.' 
He then l)egan to search for his hat, as did 
Joseph for his ; and both they and Fanny 
were in order of departuie, when the gen- 
tleman stopping short, and seeming to me- 
ditate by himself for the space of a minute, 
exclaimed thus: 'Sure never any thin<; 
was so unlucky; I had forgot my house- 
keeper was gone abroad, and hath lock\l 
up all my rooms ; indeed, I would break 
them open for you, but shall not be able to 
furnish you with a bed ; for she has like- 
wise put away all my linen. I am glad 
it entered into my head, before I had 
ffiven you tlie trouble of walking there; 
besides, I believe you will find better ac- 
commodations here than you exjx?cted. 
Landlord, you can provide good beds for 
tliese people, can't you ?' — ' Yes, and please 
your worship,' cries the host, ' and such 
as no lord or justice of the peace in the 
kingdom need be ashamed to lie in.' — ' I 
am heartily sorry,' says the gentleman, 
-'Jbr this djsappointmcnL I am resolved 1 



will never suffer her to carry away the keys 
again.' — * Pray, sir, let it not make you un- 
easy,' cries Adams ; * we shall do very wcU 
hen> ; and the loan of your horses is a fa- 
vour we shall be incapable of making any 
return to.' — ' Ay I' said the squire, * the 
horses shall attend you liei-e, at what Imhit 
in the morning you please.' And now, af- 
ter many civilities too tedious to enumerate, 
many s(|ueezes by the hand, witli luostafiec^ 
tioiiate looks ana smiles at each utlier, and 
after ap]x)inting the horses at seveu the next 
iitorniiiiT, the gentleman took his kave of 
them and departed to his own lioufce. 
Adams and his c(mi])anions returned to tiic 
table, where the jjarson smoked anotl;er 
pi})e, and then they all retired to reut. 

iMr. Adams rose very early, and called 
Joseph i»ut ol' his l»ed, U'tween whom a very 
fierce dispute ensued, whetiier Fanny should 
ride l)ehind Joseph, or behind the gentk"- 
man's servant ; Joseph insisting on it, that 
he was iM'riectly recovered, and was as ca- 
pable ol takiiiiT care of Fanny as any otlier 
])erson could lie. But Adams would not 
agree to it, and declared he would not trust 
her bi'hind him; for that he was weaker 
than he imaginetl hiiiiself tobo. 

J'his dispute ccnitinued a long time, and 
had l>egun to Ik? very hot, wlien a servant 
arrived from their good friend, to acquaint 
them, that he was unfortunately prevented 
from lending them any horses; for that his 
griMnu had, unknown to him, put his whole 
stable under a course 4)f physic. 

This advice presently struck ilie two dis- 
putants dumb ! Adams cried out, ' Was 
ever any thing so unlucky as this poor gen- 
tleman } I ]>rotest I am more sorry on hia 
account than on my own. You see, Jo- 
seph, how this goodnatured man is treated 
by his servants; one locks up liia linen, 
another physics his horses ; and I supfiose, 
by his being at this house last niffht, the 
butler had l()cked up his cellar. Bless us ! 
how g(K>d-nature is used in tliis workl ! I 
protest 1 am more concerned on his account 
than my own.' — * So am not I,' cries Josepli ; 
' not that I am much troubled about walking 
on foot ; all my e4incern Ls, how wc sliall get 
out of the house, unless God sends another 
IK'dlar to redeem us. But certainly tliisgen-' 
tleman has such an affection lor vou, that he 
would lend you a larger sum t^an we owe 
here, which is not ab<^ve four or five shil- 
lings.'-* Very true, child,' answered Adams; 
' 1 will write a letter to him, and will even 
venture to solicit him for thn^elialf crowns; 
there will be no harm in having two or three 
shillings in our })ocket ; as we have lull 
forty miles to travel, we may possibly Iiave 
occasion for them.' 

Fanny being now risen, Joseph paid her 

a visit, and \v.{\ Adams to write his letter, 

1 wliich, having finished, he despatched a boy 
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with k to the gentleman, and then seated 
himeir by the door, liglited his pipe, and 
betoek himielf to meditation. 

The boy 8tavin<^ loni^r than seemed to 
be OKennr, Jiweph, who witli Fanny was 
low tetaniedto tlie parson, expressed some 
WeheBaoDs that the gentleman's steward 
W locked up Ids purse too. To which 
^jImm UBwered, * It inii^ht very ptnjsibly 
be; ud be should wonder at no liberties 
'W the devil might put into tlie head of a 
•™1 servant to take witli so wt>rthy a 
••*^;' but aJded, * tliat as the sum was 
M imall, su J^Q\j\^» ^ |Teiitleman would be 

*^ible to procure itni the parisli, tliouijJi 
* Md it Dot in his own pocket. Indeed,* 
•.^ he, ' if it was four or five j^uineas, or 
pwchbiwe quantity of money, it might 
■^■^jftpent matter.' 

^Vywere now sat down to bn.*akfast, 
^Wne toast and ale, when the Imy ro- 
'*'*d, and iiilbriiied them that tiie trentle- 
fjy "'M not at home. * Very well I' cries 
2*|*'i *but wiiy, cliild, diil you not stay 
?|fci« return? Go Iwick air<un, my ^mmI 
^1 tod wait lor his rouiing hoinr : he c:in- 
"^fccgtine tar, as his horses arc all sick ; 
J^ besides, he had no intention to ^o 
^tiad, for he invited us to spend this day 
^ to-morrow at his liouse. Therefore ««> 
|C^ child, and tarry till his return iionie.' 
V messenger departed, and was back 
^with great expiul it ion brin<ring an ac- 
lot that the gentleman was i^)ne a lontr 
Jiiey,^and would not be at home atjain 
I month. At these words Adams seemed 
ady confounded, savin&r, ' This must be 
idden accident, as the sickness or death 
I relation, or some such unforeseen mis- 
4ioe;' and then turnim; to Joseph, cried, 
fish vou had reminded me to have lM)r- 
■cd tJiis money last nigiit.' Joseph, smi- 
i answered, ' He was verv much de- 
'cd, if the gentleman would not have 
id some exciLse to avoid lending it.' — * I 
I,' aays he, * I was never mucli pleased 
1 his professini]^ so mucli kindness for 
at first sight ; for I have heard the crim- 
len of our cloth in London tell many 
i storiej of their masters. But when 
boy brought the messatre back of his 
being at home, I presently knew what 
dd £^ow ; for whenever a man of tii- 
o doth not care to fulfil his promises, 
custom is, to order his ser\'ants that he 
never be at home to the person so pn>- 
id. In London, they call it denying 
. I have mvself denied Sir Thomas 
by above a hundred times; and when 
inan hath danced attendance lor about 
mth, or sometimes longer, lie is ac- 
nted, in the end, that the gentleman is 
■ out of town, and could do nothing in 
iiuines9.' — ' GikkI Lord !' says Ada/ns, 
It wickedness is there iu ihe chm- 1 



tian world ! I profess almost equal to what 
I have read ot the heathens. But surely, 
Joseph, your suspicions of this gentleman 
must l>e unjust ; for what a snly fellow 
must he lie, who would do the devil's work 
for notliing ! and canst thou tell me any in- 
terest he could })ossibly pn)|>ose to himself, 
by deceiving us in his imitessions ?' — *lt is 
not tor me,' answered Joseph, * to give rea- 
sons for what men do, to a gi'Utleman of 
your learning.' — * You say right,' quoth 
Adams : ' knowledge 4>f men is oidy to be 
learnt from books; Plato and Seneca for 
that ; and those are autlK)rs, I am afraid, 
chiltl, you never read.' — * Not I, sir, truly,' 
answered Josej)!! ; 'all I know is, it is a 
maxim amonj; the gentlemen of our cloth, 
that those masters, who promise the most, 
perform the least; and 1 have oiten heard 
them say, they have found the largest vails 
in those families where they were not pro- 
mised any. But, sir, instead of considering 
any tiirther these matters, it would be our 
wisest wav to contrive some method of «jet- 
ting out of this house ; tor the n^-nerims gen- 
tleman, instead of(h)int;us anv services hath 
led us the whole reckoning to ])ay. Adams 
was goinir to answer, when their host came 
in, and, with a kind of jtrering smile, said, 
* Well, masti'rs ! the sijuire hath not sent 
his horses for you yet. Lau«l heln mc! how 
easily some tolks make promises! ' — ' How!' 
says Adams, * have yt>u ev«'r known him to 
do anv ihinij of this kind before:' — *Av! 
marry hav»* I,' answered the host; * it is no 
business of mine, vou know, sir, to sav anv 
thing to a gentleman to his iace ; but now 
he is not here, I will assure you, he hath 
not his lellow within the three next market 
towns. I own I could not help laughiniTt 
when I heard him otler you the living; for 
thereby hauLTs a iro*>d jest. 1 tlioutrht 
he would have otli'red vou mv house 
next, for one is no more his to dLsposc of 
than the other.' At these words, Adams, 
blessing himself, d<*clared, ' hv. had ncv«.T 
read ot* such a monster. But what vexes 
mc most,' says he, * is, that lu* hath decoyed 
us into running up a k)ng debt with you, 
which we are not able to pay, lor we have 
no money about us; and what is worse, 
live at such a distance, that if you should 
trust us, I am alraid vou would lose vour 
monev, tor wantof our fmding anv conven- 
ienev of sendinir it.' — ' Taist vou, master !' 

ft •«* mf ' 

savs the host ; * that I will with all mv heart. 
I honour the eleriry too much to deny 
trustiuiT (Mie of them li>r such a trifle ; l)e- 
sides, I iiki? your fear of never i)aying me. 
I have lost manv a debt in mv life-time: 

ft ft 

but was promised to l)e paid them all in a 
verv short time. I wills«rore this reckoninsr 
for the novelty of it. It is U\c l\vs\,Vv\o 
assure you, of its kind. 'Bvvl wXvaV »v\n now^ 
master shall we have t'olhcr poVVfetVvJ'i 
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part ? It will waste but a little chalk more; 
and if you never pay me a sliiliing, tlie loss 
ivill not ruin nie.' Adams liked the invita- 
tion very well, especially as it was delivered 
witli so hearty an accent. He shook his 
liost hy the hand, and thanking him, said, 
*He would tarry anotlierpot, ratJier tor the 
pleasure ot* such wortliy company, than 
lor the liquor ;' adding, * he was i^hul to 
find some Christians lef\ in the kiiis^lom, 
for that he almost l)e(^n to suspect that he 
was sojouminiT in a country inhabited only 
by Jews and Turks.' 

The kind hast proiluced the liquor, and 
Jaseph with Fanny retired into the garden; 
where, while they solaced themselves with 
amorous disamrse, Adams sat down with 
his iiost; and both filling their glasses and 
lighting their pipes, they began that dia- 
logue wliich the reader will find in the next 
cliapter. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A dialogue bdufeen Mr. Jibraham Adams and his 
host, xchichf by the disagreement in their opinions, 
seemed to threaten an unlucky catastrophe, had 
it not been timely prevented by the return of the 
lovers. 

* Sir,' said the hoj^t, * I assure you, you 
arc not the first to whom our squire hath 

Eromised more than he hath jKTlormcd. 
[e is so famous for this practice, that his 
word will not be taken for much l)y those 
who know him. I remember a young tel- 
low whom he promised his parents to make 
an exciseman. The p(K>r people, who 
could ill aflord it, bred their son to writ- 
ing and accounts, and other learning, to 
quilifv him lor the place; and the lH>y lield 
up his liead above his condition with these 
Iiopes; nor would he go to plough, nor to 
any other kind of work ; and went con- 
stjintly drest as fine as coulil he, with two 
clean Holland sliirts a week, and this for 
several years ; till at last he followed the 
squire up to London, tliinking there to 
mind him of his promises ; but he could 
never gtU sight of him. So that l)fing out 
of money and hiisiupss, he I'ell into evil 
company, and wicked courses; and in the 
end came to a sentence of iransjx>rtation, 
the news of which broke the mother's lu*art. 
— I will tell you another true story of him : 
There was a neighbour of mine, a larmer, 
whf) had two sons wliorii he bred up to the 
business. Prettv lads they were. Nothing 
would serve the s(|uire, but that tlie youn«^- 
est must be niad«' a purscm. U}>on which, 
he ])crsuaded the lather to send him to 
school, promising that he would afterwards 
maintain him at the university; and when 
he was of a proi)er as*?, give him a living. 
But after the lad hail l)een seven years at 
scJjool and hia father brought him to the 



squire, witli a letter from his master, that 
lie was fit ff)r the university; the squire, 
instead of minding liis promise, or send- 
ing liim thitluu' at his exjx'nse, only told his 
father that the young man was a tine scholar, 
and it was a pitv hi* could not atibrd tu keep 
him at Oxti^rd lor four or five vears more, 
by which time, if he could gt-t lifm a curacy, 
he might have him ordained. The farmer 
said, ^ He was not a man sulficient to do 
any such thing.' *Why then,' answered 
the squire, ' 1 am very sorry you have given 
him so much learning; tor if lie cannot get 
his living hy that, it will rather spoil iiim for 
any thing else ; and your other s^m, wlio can 
hardly write Ids name, will do mure at 
ploughing and sowiuir, and is in a bet- 
ter condition than he. And indi.H;d so it 
pi\)ved ; for the iKK>r lad, not finding fnends 
to mainUiiu him in his learninir, as he liad 
ex]x;cted, and lx.'ing imwilling to work, fell 
to drinking, though he was a very 8«)ber lad 
before; and in a short time, partly with 
grief, and ])artly with good liquor, tell iato 
a consumption, and died. — Nay, I can teO 
you more still : There was another, a youn^ 
wimian, and the handsonk\st in all thu 
neighlM)urhood, whom he enticed up to 
London, promising to make her a gentle- 
woman to one of your women of quality ; 
but instead of ki-eping his word, wa have 
since heard, alUT having a child by lier him- 
self, she b«fcame a e^nnmon wliore ; then 
kept a cotiee-house in Covent-garden; and 
a little after died of the French distemper in 
a jail. — I could tell you many more stories: 
but how do you imagine he served me ray- 
self? Yim nmst know, sir I was bretl^a 
seafarinrr man, and have been many vov- 
ages ; till at last I cime to be master of' a 
ship myself, and was in a fair way of making 
a l()rtune, when I was attacked bv one m 
those cursed guanla-costas, who took our 
ships helore the be^nning of the war ; and 
after a fight, wherem I lost the greater part 
of my crew, mv rigiring l>eing all demolish- 
ed, and twt» shots received between wind 
and water, I was forced to strike. The 
villains carried oil' my ship, a brigantinc of 
150 tons, — a pretty creature she was, — and 
put me, a man, and a Ih)v, into a little bad 
pink, in which, with much ado, we at 
hu^t made Falmouth; though 1 believe tlie 
Spaniards did not imagine she could p»^si- 
hly live a day at sea. Up<m my return 
hither, where my wife, who was of this 
country, then lived, ihe s(^uire told me he 
was so pleased with the delence I had lUinie 
aiTiiust the enemv, that he did not iVar 
getting me y>nmiotcil to a lieutenancy of a 
man of war, if I would accept of it; which 
I thankfullv assured him I would. Well, 
sir, two or three years jvassed, (hiring which 
I had many repented promises, not only 
\ (roin vVi<& «c^\t^) Wv^ (as he told mc,) from 
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the lords of the admiralty. He never re- 
tomeil from Londi)n, but I was assured I 
nu^Jit be statisficd now, for I was certain of 
!he first vacancy ; and what surprises me 
tiU, when I retfect on it, these assurances 
fere given me with no less confidence, aller 
) many disappointments, than at 6rst. At 
vt, sir, growing weary, and somewhat sus- 
ciou8, aller so much delay, I wrote to a 
end in London, who 1 knew had some 
quaintance at the best house in the adini- 
Ity, and desired him to back tiie squire^s 
:erer«t ; fur indeed I feared he liad solicited 
5 affair with more coldness tiian he pre- 
uletl. And what answer do you tliink 
f friend sent me? Truly, sir, he ac- 
ainted me thit tlie s(|uire had never men- 
»ned my name at the admiralty in his life ; 
td unless I had much faithfulier int(;rcst, 
iviiied me U) give over my pretensions; 
hich I iumied lately did, and, with the con- 
trrcnec of my wife, re^solved to set up an 
ehijii-<e, wiiere you are heartily welcome ; 
id so my service to you ; aufl may the 
|uire« and all such 8m>nkin«r niscals ^ to 
le devil t«)golher.' — 'O fie!' Kays Adams, 
3 fie! He is indeed a wicked man; but 
r — li will, I hope, turn his heart to reix»nt- 
nce. Nay, if he could but once see the 
leanness of this detestable vice ; would he 
iit once reflect that he Is one of the most 
candalous, as well as pernicious liars, sure 
le must despise himself to so intolerable a 
legree, tliat it would be impossible for him 

continue a moment in sucli a course. 
knd toamfcss the truth, noiwitJistandinsr 
hi; baseness of this character, which he 
lath tun well desi^rved, he hath in his coim- 
enanre sutiicient symptoms of that bona 
ndfile*^ tliat sweetness of ilispiisition, which 
umishes outa g«H)d Ctiristiau.' — ' Ah, mas- 
er, master!' says the h(»st, *it\vou had 
Yivelleti as far as I have, and C4)n versed 
vith tlie many nations where 1 have traded, 
rou would not give any credit to a man's 
mintenanre. Symptoms in his cx>unte- 
ancc, quotha ! I would look there i)erhaps, 
)s<'c wliether a man had had tlie sinail-]M)x, 
jt f^ir nothimr elsi>.* Hr s})oke this with 

1 little TOipird to the parsoifs nlisiTvalion, 
at it a g^KMl deal nettled him; aiul takinir 
A pipe hastily from his mouth, \w. thus 
Mworptl : * Master of mine, p<*rhaps I 
ive travelled a great dt>al tlirtlier than 
>.i, without tlie assistance of a ship. Do 
VI iiiiai;in(* sailinir bv dilFerent cities or 
»jntne<i is travellini;? No. 

.*<v-1*jni nin animiim mutant qui tran^ marc nirrunt.'* 

I nil fr» farther in an anernooii tlianynu 
I a tiv«'lv.'-iiMMil!i. What, I siipiH>s«> you 
•ivr s-''U tli»' Pillars of Herculrs, and jier- 
a'>- ih»' w.'i'ls of Carl ham*. Nav, vou mav 
j|M- liiMFil Scvlla, nii.l soen Charvhdis; 
iHi may have entenvi iU%i cliKJct whvi'v 



Archimedes was fbimd at the taking of 
Syracuse. I suppose you liave sailed among 
the Cy chides, and {>assed the famous straits 
which take their name from the unfortunate 
Helle, whtxse fate is sweetly descrilx;<l by 
Apolionius Rhodius ; you have passed the 
very spot, I conceive, where Daedalus lell 
into that sea, 1 lis waxen wuiirs being melted 
by tlie sun ; you have traversed the £uxine 
sea, I make no doubt; nav, you may have 
been on the banks of the Caspian, and call- 
ed at Colchis, to see if there is ever another 
golden fleece.' — * Not I, truly, master,' an- 
swered the host : * I never touched at any 
of these i)laces.' — * But I have l»een at all 
tlics'?,' replied Adams. ' Then, 1 suppose,' 
cries the host, * vou have lx?en at the Elast 
Indies; for there are no such, I will be 
sworn, either in the West or the Levant.' 
' Pray, whtTC is the Levant ?' quoth Adams : 
' that should be in the East Indies by right.' 
— 'O ho! you arc a pretty traveller,' cries 
the host, * and not know the IjevaiiL Mv 
service to vou, master ; you must not tafk 
of thest* tlmiij^s with me, you must not tip 
us the traveller ; it won't jro liert\' — * Since 
thou art so dull to misunderstand me still,' 
quoth Adams, *• I will inform thee, the travel- 
ling I mean is in books, the only way of 
travelling bv which any knowledge? is to be 
ac(]iiired. troni them I learn what I assert- 
ed just now, that natiin; gcnenilly imprints 
such a portraiture of tlif mind in the coun- 
tenance, that a skilful physiognomist will 
rarely Ih) decirived. I presume you have 
never read the story of Scwrates to tliis pur- 
pose, and therelbre I will ti.ll it you : A cer- 
tain physioiriiomist asstTted of Socrates, 
that lie plainly discovered by his features 
that he was a roinie hi his nature. A cha- 
racter so CH)iitrary to the teiiour of all this 
great man's actions, and the generally re- 
ceived o])ini()n concerninirhini, incensed the 
bovs of Athens so that thevtlirew stones at 
the ])hysioiriioiiuHt, and would have demo- 
lished him tor his ignorance, had not Socra- 
tes hiuisi^if prevented them by confessing 
the truth of his oKsiTvations, and acknow- 
K'dirinir, that, though he corn'cted his disjx)- 
sition by philosophy, he was iinleed natu- 
rally as inclined to vice as had In^en pre- 
dicati^d of him. Now, jiray resolve me, — 
how should a man know this storv, if he 
had not n-ad it ?' — ' Well, master,' said the 
host, 'and what siifiiifies it whether a jnan 
knows it or no? He who ginrs abroad as I 
have done, will always have opportunities 
eiioiitrh of knowiuiT the* world without tniu- 
hliiiiir his h«'a«l with Socnites or any such 
fellows.' — * Friend/ cries Adams, ' if a man 
should s:iil round the world, and anchor in 
every harlMair of it, without learnimr, he 
would ri'turn home as ignorant as he went 
«>ut.' — * I*ord helpyouO auswctcA \W \\vvaV\ 
* tficre was my boatswam, \KK>t ^cVkov? \ Vfc 
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could scarce cither write or read, and yet he 
would navigate a ship with any master of a 
man of war ; and a very pretty knowledge 
of trade he liad too.' — * Trade,' answered 
Adama, ^as Aristotle proves in his first ch:i]>- 
ter of Politics, is helow a philosopher, and 
unnatural as it is niana^nl now.' The host 
looked steadfastly at Adams, and a lie r a 
minute's silence asked him, ' If he was one 
of the writers of the Gazetteers? fori have 
heard,' says he, * tliey arc writ by parsons.' 
— ' Gazetteers'' answered Adams; * What 
is that ?' — ' It is a dirty newsjwjx-r,' n^plied 
the host, ' which hath hcvn given away all 
over the natitm for those maiiv vears, to 
abuse trade and honest men, Avhicli I would 
not suiier to lie on my table, thout^h it hath 
been oilered me for nothing.' 

* Not I, truly,' said Adams ; * I never 
write any thinir hut sermons; and 1 assure 
you I am no enemy to trade,whiLst it is con- 
sistent with honestv: nav, I have alwnvs 
looked on the tradesman as a V(Tv valuable 



all tlie necessaries of Hie? 1 speak i 
with regard to the sailors.'— * You 
say the e.\travH(>:ancie8 of life,' rejilied 
|3iirson ; ' but admit they were the 
ries, there Ls something more necesnij 
liie itself, Avhich is pixivided by les 
I mean the learning of the ciergjr. 
clothes you with piety, meekness, h 
charity, patience, and all tlie otlier 
virtues? Who teeds vour snub wilk 
milk of brotherlv love, and diets thtsn 
all the dainty iixnl of holiness, vhich 
once cleanses them of all impure ciml 
lections, and fattens tliem with the 
rich spirit of grao«. Who doth thii| 
*Ay, who, indeed!' cries the host; *fiii" 
not remember ever to have soea aiir 
clothing, or such feeding. And so ii 
mean tune, master, my semce to 
Adams was going to aiw^'er wi 
severity, when Joseph and Fanny ret 
anil pressixl liis det)arture so eageriy, 
he would not refuse them; and so 



member of society, anil, piTliaps, inferior to .his erabstick, he look leave of 
none but the man of learninir. — * No, I U^- 



lieve he is not, nor to him ntrither,' answenui 
the host. * Of what use would learnini; U^ 
in a country witlumt trade ? What Avould 
all you parsons do to clothe your backs and 
feed your bellies ? W' bo letches you your 
silks, and your linens, and your wines, and 



(nt'itlicr of them U'lng so well pleased' 
each other as they had liecn at their 
sitting down together,) and will Josepin 
Fanny, who l)Oth expressed much 
tience, departed, and now all togetherl 
ncwed their journey. 
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CHAPTER I. 

J^atUr prcftUvni in praise of biozraphy, . t • i ,- , 

^ . i- ^ |j^, pleases ; and, indeed, the more/ 

NoTwiTHSTA.NuiNfi the profereucj' v/hich ' and suspici»uis very justly esteem 



many others ; where, facts being set 
j in a different li^rht, every reader belk 



may be vulirarlv jriveii to tlie authority of as no otber than a romance, in whichi 
those romaiico writers who entitle their . writer hatb indulged a happy and fcr^ 
books, *' the ilistorv of Kiiirland, the His- ^ veiitiiui. But though these widely d 
tqry of France, of Spain, &c.'' it is most ; the narrative of facts; some ascnbin^^ 
certain, that truth is to be Ibund only in the ■ torvto the one, and others to the other] 
works of those who celebrate tin- lives of some representing the same man as a I 
great men, ami arti cmnmonly ttalird ])ioiria- : wliile others give him a great and I 
pliers, as the others should indeed W tiMui- j character; yel all agree in the scene wl 
ed topographers, or ciiorograpliei^ : words tlie fact is supiK)sed to have happened; 
which mi:rht well mark the distinction br- where the i)ers(m, who is both a rogue 



tween them; it bein«x the business of tlie 
latter, chiefly to describe countries and cities, 
which, Avith the assistance of maps, they do 
pretty justly, and may be d< |H'nded u}H>n : 
but as tA»the actumsand chanicters of infu. 
tlieir writinjTs are not quite so authentic, of 
which there needs nn other pnuil'than those 
eternal contradictions nccmrinu Ix'tweiii 
two toiwgraphers, who unibrtahe the his- 
tory of the same country : tor insianci*, Ix*- 
twcen inv hrd Claremlon and Mr. Whit- 



an honest man, lived. Now^, withviM 
graphers the case is different; the fsctfj 
deliver may bi; relitrd on, thougli we 
mistake the age and country wherwn 
hapiK'ned : for though it maybe worth^ 
examinatiim of critics, whether the f\ 
Chrysostom, who, as Cervantes inloi 
died for k)ve of the fair Mnrcella, who I 
him, was ever in Sjiain, will any one 
but that such a silly fellow hath'reallyi 
ed ? Is there in t!ie world sxicho 



hck, Lctwccji Mr, iirhard and Rapin, :m\A\xo A\¥\>Q\\evt \V\ft madnes.^ of Cardemo^' 
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tiiuuid, the impertinent ctiri- 
10, the weakness of Camilla, 
iendship of Lothario; though 
the time and place where 
?r90iis lived, that good liisto- 
plorably deficient. But the 
stance of this kind is in the 
ril BlaK, where the inimit^ible 
I made a notorious blunder in 
[>r. Sans^rado, who used his 
ntner does his wine-vesselfl, 
heir blotxl, and fillinc^ them 
DotJi not every one, who 
ed in plivsical liistory, know 
I not the country in which 
d ? The same writer hath 
in the coimtry of his arch- 
is that of thi>se cjeat per- 
inderstandings were too suh- 

V thinij hut trasfedv, and in 
^\\c same mistakes may like- 
id in Scarron, the Arabian 
Htorv of Marianne and 1e 
I, and perhaps some fl*w 
this class, whom I have not 
at present recollect ; for I 

eans be thou<rht to compre- 
ons of surprislns^ genius, the 
.■nse romances, or the mod- 
talantis writers; who, with- 
ce from nature or history, 
wfio never were, or will be, 
never did, nor possibly can, 
heroes art* of their own 
sir bmins the chaos wlience 
are K»»locti.ul. Not that such 
10 honour; so far otherwise, 
ley merit the highest : for 
)ler than to be as an exam- 
erful extent of hmnan ffi»- 
»' apply to them what fial- 
totle, that ihev arc a second 

V have no r^)mmunicAtion 
hv which authors of an in- 
n cannot stand alone, are 
port themsi^lves, as with 
these of wlu)m I am now 
> l>e possessed of those stilts, 
ent Vi»ltiiire tells us, in his 
thr» gt^nius tar olf, but with 
?." Indeed, lar out of the 

IT. 

Ims of Chaos and dtl Night. 

to the fi)rmer class, who 
I copy nature, instead of 
f fmni the confused heap 
ir own brains ; is not surli 
hicli reoirds the achieve- 
»wne<l Don Quixote, more 
e of a history that even 
•-hereas the latter is con- 
lar period of time, and to 
n ; the fi)rmer is the liis- 

in general, at least, that! 



part which is polished by laws, arte, ami 
sciences ; and of that from the time it was 
first polished to tliis day; nay, and forwards 
as long as it shall so remain. 

I shall now proceed to apply these obser- 
vations to the work before us; for indeed I 
have set them down principally to obviate 
some constructions, which tlie good-natured 
of mankind, who are always f()rward to see 
their frien<ls' virtues recorded, may put to 
particular parts. 1 question not but several 
of my readers will know the lawyer in the 
stage-coach the moment the^ hear his voice. 
It is likewise odds but flie wit and the prude 
meet with some of their acquaintance, as 
well as all tlie rest of my characters. To 
prevent, therefore, any such malicious a]^ 
plications, I declare here, once for all, I 
describe not men, but manners ; not an in- 
dividual, but a species. Perhaps it will be 
answered. Are not the characters then taken 
from life? To which I answer in the affirma- 
tive; nay, I believe I might aver, that I 
have writ little more than Thave seen. The 
lawyer is not only alive, but hath been so 
these four thousand years ; and 1 hope Gr— 
will indulge his life as many yet to come. 
He hath not, indeed, confined himself to one 
profession, one religion, or one country ; but 
when the first mean selfish creature appeared 
on tlie human stage, who made self tlie cen- 
tre of the whole creation, would give him- 
self no pain, incur no danger, advance no 
money, to assist or preserve his fellow-crea- 
tures; then was our lawyer bom; and 
whilst such a person as I liave described, 
exists on earth, so long shall he remain upon 
it. It is theretbn? doing him little honour, 
U) imagine iie endeavours to mimic some 
little obscure fellow, because he happens to 
resemble him in one particular feature, or 
[MThaps in his profession ; whereas his af>- 
pearajice in the world is calculated lor much 
more genend and noble purposes; not to 
expose one pitiful wretch to the small and 
contemptible circle of his acquaintance; but 
to hold the glass to thousands in their 
closets, that they may e^)ntem])Iate their 
defJimiity, and entleavour to reduce it, ami 
thus by suflTeriug private mortification, may 
avoid public shame. This placets the boun- 
dary between, and distinguishes, the satirist 
from the libeller: for the former privately 
corrects the fiiult for the benefit of^the per- 
son, like a parent; the latter publicly ex- 
poses the perstm himself, as an example to 
others, like an executioner. 

Tliere are, besides, little circumstances to 
be considered ; as the drapery of a picture, 
which, though fashicm varies at di£ferent 
times, the resemblance^ of the countenance 
is not by those means diminished. Thus I 
believe we may venture to say Mrs. Tow- 
wouse is coeval with owr lavryet'. axA 
though, perhaps, during the cVmivgra NvVatV^ 
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so lone an existence must have passed 
throu^, she may in her turn have stotnl 
behind the bar at an inn ; I will not scruple 
to atfirm, she liath likewise in the revoliition 
of ages sat on a throne. In short, wliere 
extreme turbulencv of temper, avarice, and 
an insensibility of human misery, with a 
dejs^ree of hypocrisy, have united in a female 
oomp)osition, Mrs. Towwouse was that 
woman; and where a good inclination, 
eclipsed by a poverty of spirit and under- 
standing, hath glimmered forth in a man, 
that man hath been no other tlian her sneak- 
ing husband. 

I shall detain my reader no longer than 
to give him one caution more, of an oppo- 
site kind : for as, in most of our particular 
characters, we mean not to lash individuals, 
but all of tlie like sort; so, in our general 
descriptions, we mean not imiversals, but 
would be understood with many exceptions: 
for instance, in our description of hi^h peo- 
ple, we cannot be intended to include such 
as, whilst they are an honour to their hi^h 
rank, by a well-guided condescension, make 
their superiority as easy as possible to those 
whom lortune chiefly hath placed below 
them. Of tins nimiber, I could name a peer, 
no less elevated by nature than by fortune ; 
who, whilst he wears the noblest ensigns of 
honour on his person, bears the truest stamp 
of dignity on his mind, adorned with great- 
ness, enriched with knowledge, and embel- 
lished with genius. I have seen this man 
relieve with generosity, while he hath con- 
versed with freedom, and be to the same 
person a patron and a companion. I could 
name a commoner, raised higher above the 
nmltitude, by superior talents, than is in the 
power of hLs prince to exalt him ; whose 
oehaviour to those he hath obliged is more 
amiable than the obligation ib^elf ; and who 
is 80 great a master of ailability, that-, if he 
could divest himself of an inherent greatness 
in his manner, would often make the lowest 
of his acquaintance forget who was tlie 
master of that palace in which they are so 
courteously entertained. These are pictures 
which must be, I believe, known : I declare 
they are taken from the life, and not intend- 
ed to exceed it By those high people, there- 
fore, whom I have described, 1 mean a set 
of wretches, who, while they are a disgrace 
lo tlieir ancestors, whose honours and for- 
tunes they inherit, (or, perhaps, a greater to 
their mother, i<>r such degeneracy is scarce 
credible,) have the insolence to treat those 
with disregard, who are at least equal to the 
founders of their own splendour. It is, I 
fancy, impossible to conceive a spectacle 
more worthy of our indignation, than tliat 
of a fellow, who is not only a blot in the 
escutcheon of a prreat family, but a scandal 
to tlie human species, maintaining a super- 
ciJious behaviour to men, who are an honour 



to their nature and a disgrace to their for- 
tune. 

And now, reader, taking these hints alonff 
with you, you mav, if you please, proceed 
to the sequel of this our true history. 



CHAPTER n. 

•^ titg'^ scene^ wherein aeveral teonderjvl a«ben- 
tures beftl Adams and kis feUow-tratelUn. 

It was so late when our travellers left the 
inn or alehouse, (for it might be called either,) 
that they had not travelled many miles, 
before night overtook them, or met them, 
which you please. The reader must excuse 
me, if lam not particular as to the way they 
took ; for, as we are now drawing near the 
seat of the Boobies, and as that is a ticklish 
name, which malicious persons may apply, 
according to their evil inclinations, to seve- 
ral worthy country squires, a race of men 
whom we look uptin as entirely inoffensive, 
and for whom we have an adequate regard, 
we shall lend no assistance to any such ma- 
licious purposes. 

Darkness had now overspread the hemi- 
sphere, when Fanny whispered Joseph, 

* that she begged to rest herself a little ; for 
that she was so tired she could walk no far- 
ther.' Joseph inmiediatcly prevailed with 
Parson Adams, who was as orisk as a bee, 
to stop. He had no sooner seated himself, 
than he lamented the loss of his dear .£s- 
chylus ; but was a little comforted, when 
reminded, that, if he had it in liis posses- 
sion, he could not see to read. 

The sky was so clouded, that not a star 
appeared. It was indeed, according to Mil- 
ton, * darkness visible. ' This was a circum- 
stance, however, very favourable to Joseph ; 
for Fanny, not suspicious of being over- 
seen by Adams, gave a loose to her pas- 
sion which she had never done before, and, 
reclining her head on his bosom, threw her 
arm carelessly round him, and suffered him 
to lay his cheel^ close to hers. All this in- 
fused such happiness into Joseph, that he 
would not have changed his turf for the 
finest down in the finest palace in the uni- 
verse. 

Adams sat at some distance from the 
lovers, and being- unwilling to disturb them, 
applied himself to meditation ; in which he 
had not spent much time, before he disco- 
vered a li^ht at some distance, that seemed 
approaching towards him. He immediately 
hailed it ; but, to his sorrow and surprise, it 
stopped for a moment, and then disappear- 
ed. He then called to Joseph, asking him, 

* if he had not seen tlie light?' Joseph an- 
swered, * he had.* — * And did you not mark 
how it >Tinishcd ?' returned he : * though I 
am not afraid of ghosts, I do not absolutely 

' disbelieve them.' 
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He then entered into a meditation on 
tliose unsubstantial beiii^ ; which was soon 
iutemipted by several voices, which he 
tliixi^ht almost at his elbow, though in fact 
they were not so extremely near. How- 
ever, he could distinctly hear them agree on 
the murder of any one tliey met. And a 
little atler heard one of them sav, * He had 
killed a dozen since that day fortnight.' 

AihiniH n4>w fell on his kiu^es, and com- 
mitted himself to the care of Providence ; 
and ixx>r Fanny, who likewise heard those 
terrible wonis, embraced Jaseph so closely, 
that had not he, whose ears were also open, 
licen ai>i)rehensive on her account, he would 
havo thoujflit no danger which threatened 
only hinkself too dear a price for such em- 
bnices. 

Joseph now drew forth his penknife, and 
Adams having finished his ejaculations, 
grasped his craiistick, his only wea|)on, ami 
cominiir up to Joseph, would have nad liim 
quit Fanny, and place her in the rear, but 
his advice was fruitless ; she clung closer to 
him, not at all regarding tlie presence of 
Aiiams, and in a sootliing voice declared, 
* she would die in his arms.' Joseph, clasp- 
ing her with inexpressible eagerness, whLs- 
jiered her, * that he preferred death in hers 
to life out of tliem. Adams brandishing 
his crabstickj said, 'he despised deatli as 
much as any man,' and then repeated aloud, 

Edt hie, n«t mnimiin Iticif contemptcir et ilium, 
Qui Tiubene crcdat emi quo tciklia, honorom. 

Upon this the voices ceased for a moment, 
and then one of tliem called out, ' D — n 
you, wlio is tlicre ?' To which Adams was 
pnident enough to make no reply ; and of 
a >ndden he i)liser\'ed half a dozen lights, 
which seemed to rise all at once from the 
tn^mnd and advance briskly towards him. 
This he immediately concluded to be an 
apparition ; and now beginning to conceive 
tliat the voices were of the same kind, he 
f-ilk'd out, * In the name of the L — d, what 
wouliist tliou have?' He had no s(X)ner 
s))i»ke than he heard one of the voices cry 
ojit, * D — n tiiem, here they amie ;' and 
S(M)n after heard several hearty blo\vs, as if 
a number of men had been engagi^d at quar- 
terytaff. He was just advancing towards 
I lie [>!ace of combat, when Joseph catching 
Ljin by tlie skirts, begged him that they 
iiiiifht take tlie opportunity of the dark to 
nuivev awav Fannv fmm the dang*T which 
ihreati'iied her. He presently complied, and 
J'isi'ph Vid'ins up Fanny, they all three made 
I he l>fst of their way ; and withcmt l(K)king 
^lf.■l'iiIld tlK.*ni, or being overtaken, they had 
travellfd full two miles poor Fanny not 
oAcr roin|>lainin«; of b«Mng tired, when thev 
xHw llir of st'veral litrht:) scattered at a small 
dlitance fnim each other, and at the same 
Lime fiHiiid thenuelvee on the descent of a 



very steep ^lilL Adamses foot slipping, he 
instantly disappeared, wliich greatly fright- 
ened both Josepii and Fanny ; indeed^ ii the 
light had permitted them to see it, they 
would scarce liave refrained laughing to see 
the ^rsou rolling down the hill ; which lie 
did Irom top to lK)lU>m, without receiving 
any liarm. He then hollaed as loud as he 
could, to inform them of his safety, and re- 
lieve tlicm from tlie fears wliich they had con- 
ceived li)r huu. Joseph and Faimy halted 
some time, cx^usidering what to do ; at laBt 
they advanced a lew paces, where the de- 
clivity seemed U;ast steep ; and tlien Joeepli, 
taking his Fanny in his arms, walked firmly 
down tlie hill witliout making a false step, 
and at length landed her at the bottom, 
where Adams soon came to them. 

Learn hence, my fair country-women, to 
consider your own weakness, and tlie many 
occasions on which the strength of a man 
may be useful to you ; and duly weigliing 
this, take care that vou match not your- 
selves with the spindle-shanked beaux peUi 
maiire$ of the age, who, instead of being 
able, like Joseph Andrews, to carry you in 
his lusty arms throuj^h the rugged ways and 
downhill steeps of life, will rather want to 
supix)rt their feeble limbs witli your strength 
and assistance. 

Our travellers now moved forwards where 
the nearest light presented itself; and hav- 
ing crossed a common field, they came to a 
meadow, where thev seemed to be at a 
very little distance from the light, when to 
their grief, they arrived at the banks of a 
river. Adams here made a full stop, and 
declared he could swim, but doubted how 
it was possible to get Fanny over ; to which 
Joseph answered, if tliey walked alom; its 
banks, they might be certain of soon nnd- 
ing a bridge, especially as by the number 
of lights tliey might be assured a parish 
was hear.* — * Odso, that's true indeed,' said 
Adams ; ' I did not think of that.' 

Accordingly Joseph's advice being taken, 
they passed over two meadows, and came 
to a little orchard, which led ttiem to a 
house. Fanny begged of Joseph to knock 
at the door, assuring lum, ' she was so weary 
that she could hardly stand on her feetl' 
Adams, who was foremost, performed this 
ceremony ; and the door licing immediately 
opened, a pkiin kind of man appeared at it : 
Adams acquainted him, *■ that they had a 
young woman with them, who was so tired 
with her journey that he should be much 
obliged to him if he would suffer her to 
come in and rest herself.' The man, who 
saw Fanny by the light of the candle which 
he held in his hand, i)erceiving her innocent 
and modest look, and having no ap])rehen- 
sions, from the civil behaviour of^ Adams, 
presently answ nNl, * That the young wo 
man was very welcome to re^t lu&ne\C\SL^ 
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house, and so were her company.' He then 
ushered them into a very decent room, where 
his wife was sitting at a tahle : she imme- 
diately rose up, and assisted them in setting 
forth chairs, and desired them to sit down ; 
which they had no sooner done, than Xhtt 
man of the liouse asked them if they would 
have any thin^ to refresh tliemselves w^ith ? 
Adams ttianked him, and answered, he should 
be obliged to him for a cup of his ale, whicli 
was likewise chosen by Joseph and Fanny. 
Whilst he was gone to fill a very large jug 
with this liquor, his wife told Fanny she 
seemed greatly fatigued, and desired her to 
take something stronger than ale ; but slie 
refused with many thanks, saying it was 
tnic she was very much tired,* but a little 
rest she hoped would restore her. 

As soon as the company were all seated, 
Mr Adams, who had hllcd himself with ale, 
and by public permission had lighted his 
pipe, turned to the master of the house, 
askinj^ him, * If evil spirits did not use to 
walk m that neighbourhood ?' To which 
receiving no answer, he Ivgan to inform him 
of the adventure which they had met with 
on the downs ; nor had he proceeded far in 
his story, when somebody knocked very 
liard at the door. The company expressed 
some amazement, and Fanny and the good 
woman turned pale : her husband w^ent 
forth, and whilst he was absent, which was 
some time, they all remained silent, looking 
at one another, and heard several voices 
discoursing pretty loudly. Adams was fully 
persuaded that spirits were abroad, and l>e- 
gan to meditate some exorcLsms ; J()se])h a 
nttle inclined to the same opinion ; Fanny 
was more afraid of men; and the good 
woman herself began to susjx^ct her guests, 
and imagined those without were rogues 
belonging to their gang. At length the 
master of the house returned, and, laugh- 
ing, told Adams he had discovered his ap- 
parititm; that the murderers were sheep- 
stealers, and the twelve persons murdered, 
were no other than twelve sheep ; adding, 
that the shepherds had got the better of 
them, had secured two, and were proceed- 
ing with them to a justice of peace. This 
account greatly reheved the fears of the 
whole comreiny ; but Adams murmured to 
himself,, * He was convinced of the truth 
of apparitions for all that.' 

They now sat cheerfully round the fire, 
till the master of the house, having sur- 
veyed his guests, and conceiving that the 
ca-ssock, \vhich having fallen down, ap- 
peared under Adams's great-coat, and the 
shabby livery on Joseph Andrews, did not 
well suit with the familiarity between them, 
began to entertain some suspicions, not 
much to tlieir advantage : addressing him- 
self therefore to Adams, he said, * He per- 
ce/red he was n clcrgymBii by his dress, 



and supposed tliat honest man was his foot- 
man.' — ' Sir,' answered Adams, ' I am a 
clergyman, at your service ; but as ti) that 
young man, whom you have rightly termed 
h(mest, he is at present in noboSy's service; 
he never lived in any other family than that 
of Lady Booby, from whence he was dis- 
charged, 1 assure you, lor no crime.' Jo- 
seph said, * He did not wonder the gentle- 
man was surprised to see one of Mr. 
Adams's character condescend to so much 
goodness with a |)oor man.' — ' Child,' said 
Adams, ' I should be ashamed of my cloth, 
if 1 thought a poor man, who is honest, be- 
low my notice or my familiarity. I know 
not how those who think otherwise can 
profess themselves followers and servants 
of Him who made no distinction, unless 
pcrad venture, by preferring the poor to the 
rich.' — * Sir,' said he, addressing himself to 
the gentleman, 'these two poor young peo- 
ple are my parishioners, and I look on them 
and love them as my children. There is 
something singular enough in their history, 
but I have not now time to recount it.' The 
master of the house, notwithstanding the 
simplicity which discovered itselfin Adams, 
knew too much of the world to give a hasty 
belief to professions. He was not yet Quite 
certain that Adams had any more or the 
clergyman in him than his cassock. To try 
him therefore further, he asked him, * If 
Mr. Pope had lately published any thing 
new ?' Adams answered, * He had heard 
great commendations of that poet, but that 
ne had never read, nor knew any of his 
works.' — * Ho ! ho !* says the gentleman to 
himself, *have I caught you ? — What,' says 
he, *have you never seen his Homer?' 
Adams answered, ' He had never read any 
translation of the classics.' — * Why truly,' 
replied the gentleman, * there is a dignity in 
the Greek language, which I think no mod- 
ern tongue can reach.' — *Do you imder- 
stand Greek, sir ?' said Adams, hastily. * A 
little, sir,' answered the gentleman. *Do 
you know, sir,' cried Adams, ' where I can 
buy an -^Eschylus ? an unlucky misfortune 
lately happened to mine.' 

.^schylus was beyond the ^ntleman, 
though he knew him very well oy name ; 
he therefore, returning back to Homer, asked 
Adams, ' What part of the Iliad he thought 
most excellent ?' Adams returned, • His 
question would be properer, What kind of 
beauty was the chief in poetry ? for that 
Homer was equally excellent in them all 
And, indeed,' continued he, *what Cicero 
says of a complete orator, may well be ap- 
plied to a great poet : " He ought to com- 
prehend all perfections." Homer did this 
m the most excellent degree : it is not with- 
out reason, ^erefore, that the philosopher, 
in the twenty-second chapter of his Poetics, 
mentions him by no other appellation than 
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f tlie Poet He was the father of t!»e 
4 as well as the epic : not of trajredy 
nit of comedy aljo; for his Margites, 
a depbrably lost, bore, says Aristotle, 
ne analogy to comedy, a^ his Odyssey 
iad to tragedy. To him, thei^fore, 
e Aristophanes, as well as Euripides, 
*ies, and my poor .£schylus. But, 
plt'ase, we will confine ourselv^es (at 
ir tiie present) to the Iliad, his noblest 
iioiigh neitlier Aristotle nor Horace 
tiie preference, as I remember, to the 
y. First, then, as to his subject ; can 
ng be more simple, and at the same 
ore noble ? He ls rightly praised by 
t of those judicious critics, for not 
s the whole war, which, thoui^h he 
Ealh a complete beginning and end, 
fiave been too great for the under- 
; to comprehend at one \iew. I 
lerefbre, oi\en wondered why so cor- 
Titer as Horace should, in his epistle 
us, call him the Trojani Belli Scrii>- 
Secondly, his action, termed, b^ 
t, Pragmatoii SystassLs ; is it possi- 
be mind of man to conceive an idea 
perfect unity, and at the same time 
le with greatness ? And here I must 
what I do not remember to have 
ticed by any, the Harmotton, that 
:nt of his action to his subject ; for, 
ubject is anger, how agreeable is his 
¥hich U war ; from wfiich every in- 
irises, and to which every episode 
itely r»^lates. Tliirdly, his manners, 
ristotle places second in his dcscrip- 
the several jwirts of tragedy, and 
le says, are included in the action ; 
a loss whether I should rather ad- 
: exactness of iiis jud^ient in the 
inction, or tlie immensity of his ima- 
in thieir variety. For, as to the 
f these, how accurately is the sedate, 
'esentment of Achilles, distinguished 
• hot insulting passion of Agamem- 
>w widely doth tlie brutal couragt> 
differ from the amiable bravery oi' 
33; luid the wisdom of Nestor, 
! the result of lon^ reflection and 
ce, from tiie cunnmg of Ulysses, 
;t of art and subtlety only ! if we 
their variety, we may cry out with 
, in his twenty-lburth chapter, that 
)f this divine poem is destitute of 
. Indeed, I might affirm, that there 
a character in human nature un- 
in some part or other. And as there 
jssion which he is not able to de- 
> is there none in his reader which 
>t raise. If he hath any superior 
e to the rest, I have been inclined 
it JH in the pathetic. I am sure I 
id with dry eyes the two episodes 
ndrmnache is introduced^ in the 
QUentii^ the dagger, and in the lat- 



! ter tlic death, of Hector. The images arc 
j so extremely tender in these, that I am con- 
! vinced the poet liad the worthiest and b^t 
! heart imaginable. Nor can I help observing 
how Sophocles tails sh»)rt of the heauties <m' 
the original, in that imitation oi^ the dissua- 
sive speech of Andrt)mache, which he hath 
put into the month of Tecmessa. And yet 
Sophocles was the greatest genius who ever 
wrote tragedy : nor has any of his succes- 
sors in that art, that is to say, neither Euri- 
pides nor Seneca the tragedian, been able 
to come near him. As to his sentiments and 
diction I need say notliing ; the Ibmier are 
particularly remarkable lor the utmost per- 
fection on that he<id, namely, propriety; and 
as tt» the latter, Aristotle, wlioin, doubtless, 
voii have read over and over, is very diffuse. 
1 shall mention but one thing more, which 
that great critic, in his division of tragedy 
calls Opsis, or the scenery ; and which is as 
proper to the ejiic as to the drama, with 
this difference, tfiat in the former it falls to 
the share of the poet, and in the latter to 
that of the painti^r. But did ever painter 
imagine a scene like that in the thirteenth 
and tburteenth Iliads? where the reader 
sees at one view the pnwpcct of Tn>v, with 
the army drawn up before it ; the (rrecian 
army, camp, and fleet ; Jupiter sitting on 
mount Ida, with hLs head wrapt in a cloud, 
and a thunderbolt in \m hand, looking to- 
wards Thrace; Neptune driving through 
the sea, which divides on each side to per- 
mit his passage, and then seating himself 
on mount Sanios : the heavens opened and 
the deities all seated on their thn>nes. This 
is sublime ! This is poetry !' Adams then 
rapt out a liundred Greek verses, and with 
such a voice, empliasls, and action, that he 
almost frightened the women ; and as fbr 
the gentleman, lie was so far from entertain- 
ing any further suspicion of Adams, that he 
now doubted whether he had not a bishop 
in his house. He ran into the most extra- 
vagant encomiums on his learning : and the 
goodness of his heart began to dilate to all 
tlie strangers. He said he had great com- 
passion (or the poor young woman, who 
looked pale and faint with her journey : and 
in truth he conceived a much higher opinion 
of her quality than it deserved. He said 
he was sorry he could not accommodate 
them all ; but if tliey were contented with 
his flreside, he would sit up with the men, 
and the young woman mi«^ht, if she pleased, 
jxirtake his wife's bed, which he advised her 
to; for that they must walk upwards of a 
mile to any house of entertainment, and 
that not very good neither. Adams, who 
liked his seat, his ale, his tobacco, and his 
company, persuaded Fanny to accept this 
kind proposal, in which aol\dlaL\\oiV) \^ft 
was secondeil by Josep\\. 'Not ^va^ 1^ 
very difficultly prevailed on •, fox %Yve \«A 
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slept but little the last uijO^ht, and not at all 
tiio preceding; so that love itself was 
scarce able to keep her eyes open any 
longer. The t)irer, tlierefore, bcuig kindly 
accepted, the good woman produced every 
tliuig eatable in her house on the table, 
and the guests being heartily invited, as 
heartily regaled themselves, especially Par- 
son Adams. As to the otlier two, they 
were examples ot'tlie truth of that physical 
obser\'ation, that love, like otlier sweet 
tilings, is no whetter of tlie stomach. 

Supper was no sooner ended, than Fanny, 
at her own request, retired, and the good 
woman bore her company. The man of 
the house, Adams, and Joseph, who would 
modestly have withdrawn, had not the gen- 
tleman insisted on the contrary, drew round 
the fireside, where Adams, (to use his own 
words,) replenished his pipe, and tiie gen- 
tleman produced a bottle of excellent beer, 
being tlie best liquor in his house. 

The modest behaviour of Joseph, with 
the gracefulness of liis person, the charac- 
ter which Adams gave of him, and the friend- 
sliip he seemed to entertain for him, began 
to work on the gentleman^s affections, and 
raised in him a curiosity to know the singu- 
larity which Adams had mentioned in his 
history. This curiosity Adams . was no 
sooner informed of, than with Joseph's con- 
sent, he agreed to gratify it ; and accord- 
inglv related all he knew, with as much 
tenderness as was possible for tlie character 
of Ladv Booby, and concluded with the long, 
faithful, and mutual passion between him 
and Faimy, not concealing the meanness of 
her birth and education. These latter cir- 
cumstances entirely cured a jealousy wliich 
iiad lately risen in the gentleman's mind, 
that Fanny was the daughter of some per- 
son of fashion, and that Joseph had run 
away with her, and Adams was concerned 
in the plot. — He was now enamoured of his 
guests, drank their healths with great cheer- 
liiliietB,ai|d returned many thanl^ to Adams, 
who had spent much breath, for he was a 
dicmnstaBCial teller of a story. 

AdiOM told him it was now in his power 
to return that favour ; for his extraordinary 
goodness, as well as that fund of literature 
he was master of,* which he did not expect 

* The author hath by some been represented to 
hare made a blunder here ; for Adams had indeed 
abown some learning, (say they,^ perhaps all the au- 
thor had ; but the eentleman hatn shown none, unless 
his approbaticm ofMr. Adams be such : but surely 
it would be preposterous in him to call it so. I 
have, however, notwithstanding this criticism, which 
I am told came from the mouth of a great orator in a 
public coffee-house, left this blunder as it stood in the 
first edition. I will not have the vanity to apply to 
any thing in this work the observation whicn M. 
Dacier miakes in her preface to her Aiistophanes : Jt 
iientpomr ttne mtaime eonManU qu^une beauU mediocre 



to find under such a roof, had raised in him 
more curiosity than he had ever known. 
' Therefore,' said he, ' if it be not too 
troublesome, sir, your history, if you please.' 
The ^'ntleman answered, he could not 
refuse lum wliat he had so much rigtit to 
insist on ; and ailer some of the common 
apologies, which are tlie usual preface to a 
story, he tlius began. 



CHAPTER III. 

/ti \D\Ach the gentUman relate* the kUtorg of his 

life. 

Sir, I am descended of a good family, and 
was born a gentleman. My education was 
liberal, and at a public school, in which I 
proceeded so Ihr as to become master of 
the Latin, and to be tolerably versed in the 
Greek language. My father died when I 
was sixteen, and left me master of myself. 
He bequeathed me a moderate fortune, 
which he intended I should not receive till 
I attained the age of twenty-five : for he 
constantly asserted that was full early 
enough to give up any man entirely to the 
guidance of his own discretion, rfowever, 
as this intention was so obscurely worded 
in his will that the lawyers advised me to 
contest the point with my trustees, I own I 
paid hk) litile regard to the inclinations of 
my dead father, which were sufficiently 
certain to me, that I followed their advice, 
and soon succeeded, for the trustees did not 
contest the matter very obsthiately on their 
side. ' Sir,' said Adams, ' may I crave the 
favour of your name ?' The gentleman an- 
swered, *fiis name was Wilson,' and then 
proceeded. 

I staid a very little while at school after his 
death ; for, being a forward youth, I was ex- 
tremely impatient to be in the world : for 
which I thought my parts, kAowledge, and 
manhood, thoroughfy qualified me. And to 
this early introduction into life, without a 
guide, 1 impute all my future misfbrtimes ; 
lor besides the obvious mischiefs which at- 
tend tliis, there is one which hath not been 
so generally observed : the first impression 
wliich mankind receives of you will be very 
difficult to eradica te. How imhappy, there- 
fore, must it be to fix your character in life, 
before you can |)ossibly know its value, or 
weigh the consequences of those actions 
which are to establish your future reputa- 
tion ? 

A little under seventeen, I left my school, 
and went to London, with no more than 
six pounds in my pocket, a great sum, as I 
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xo eoncf iveil, and which I was afterwards 
jrpn.st.'il to find so sixm consumed. 
The charactiT 1 was ambitiDus of ol»tain- 
1^ wds T^iat oi' a line <^:ntlemiin ; the first 
?quwites to which, I appreliended, were to 
e i»-upplied hy a tailor, a pt^rriwiir-maker, 
tkl sume iL-w more tradesmen, who deal in 
iniisliiniT out the human btKiy. Notwitii- 
anJinjr the lowne.'<s of my purse, I found 
■ttlit with them more easily than I exix'ct- 
l.Hiid wjLs jfium ix}ui|)ped to my wish. This, 
own, then a^eeahly surprised me ; hut I 
iR's^ince learned, tliat it Is a maxim amontr 
any tradesmen at the polite end of tlu* 
vrn, to deal as larj^ely as they can, reckon 
bi^ ais tiiey can, and arreit as soon as 
ev can. 

the next qualifications, namely, dancincr, 
jcing, riding the great horse, and mu><ic, 
me into my head: but as they required 
pease and time, I comftirted myself, with 
^n] to dancing, tliat I had learned a little 
mv voutli, and could walk a minuet £ren- 
liy enou£;h ; as to I'encing, I thought my 
jd-huinour would preserve me from the 
nserof a quarrel ; as to the horse, 1 hoped 
ipuuld not be thought of; and lor music, 
Tiagined 1 could easily ac(iuire the repu- 
ion of it ; for 1 liad heard some of mv 
tooUtctlows pretend to knowledge in 
eras, witiiout bciiig able to sing or play 
the fiildle. 

Knowledtre of tlie town seemed anotlier 
^redient; this I thouglit I should arrive 
by frequenting public places. Accord- 
rly, I {>aid constant attendance t(» them 
; hy which means, I was soon master of 
! fasliionahle phrases, learnrnl to cry u[) 
: Ikithionable diversions, and knew the 
ma and faces of the most fashionable men 
li vunien. 

Nothing now seemed to remain but an 
•ri^e, which I was resolved to have ini- 
Miatelv; I mean the reputation of it ; and 
Veed fwas so successhil, that in a very 
on time I had half a dozen, with tlie fuiest 
Nnen in the town. 

At these woriis, Adams fetched a deep 
MD, and then, blessing himseh', cried out, 
«wd Lord ! what wicked times tliese an; !' 
Not so wicked as vou imamne, continued 

assure you, they were 
Vestal virgins for any thinir which I 
ewio the C4)nlrjiry. The reputati<tn of 
nguing with tfiem was all I snught, and 
!S what I arrived at ; and {X'rhaps I only 
tore J myself evi»n in that ; for very pro- 
ily, the persoas to whom 1 showed their 
ets knew, as well as I, that they were 
interfeits, and that I liad written them to 
lelf. 'Write letters to yourself!' said 
uus, staring. O sir, answered the gen- 
lan, it Is tlie very error of the tin\es. 
f our modern plays have one of these 
icters in them. It Js incredible the 



rains I have taken, and the alwtird methods 
employ! (I, to traduce the charactor of 
women of distinction. When another had 
siK)ken in raptun>s of any one, I have an- 
swered, *D — n her, slief We shall have 
have her at H — if's very soon.' When he 
hath replied, * He thought her virtuous,' I 
have answered, 'Ay, thou wilt always tJunk 
a woman virtuous, till she is in the stn^ets ; 
but you and I, Jack or Tcun, (turning to 
another in company,) know IxMter.' At 
which, I have drawn a paper out of my 
|)ocket, jXThajw a tailor's bill, ami kissed it, 
eryini/, at the same time, * By Gad, I was 
once fond of her.' 

* Proceed, if you p.ease, but do not swear 
any more,' said Adams. 

Sir, said the gentleman, I ask vour par- 
don. Well, sir, in thus course of life I con- 
tinued full three years. — * What course of 
lifer' aiLswered Adams; *I do not remem- 
^»e^ vou have mentioned anv.' — Vour re- 
mark is just, said tiie (;i'ntlenian, smiling; I 
should rather havi.' said, in this course of 
doing nothing. I remember, some time 
afler wards, I wmte the Journal of one day, 
which would serve, I helitrvi?, as well for any 
other (hiring the wliole time. I will endea- 
vour to repeat it to vou. 

In the morning 1 an)s<', tcnik my great 
stick, and walked out in my gnren frock, 
withmyhairinpa|)ers,(a(;n)anfrom Adams,) 
and sauntered alxnit till Wi\, Went to the 

auction ; told lady she had a dirty face ; 

laughed heartily at stimething captain 

sai<l, [ can't remember what, for I did not 

very well hear it; whisix»red Lord ; 

Ixiwed to the duke of ; and was goin. 



? 



to hid for a siuitf-lntx, but did not, ibr fear 

shcjnld have liad it. 

From '2 to 4, dreswul myself. A groan, 

4 to 6, dined. A groaiu 

6 to 8, c^lTee-house. 

8 to 9, Drury Lane plav-house. 

9 to 10, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
10 U) 12, Drawing-room.^-— yj greai 

fg^roan. 

At all which places nothing happened 
worth remark. 

At which Adams said, with some vehe- 
mence, * Sir, this is below the life of an ani- 
mal, hardly above vegi?tation ; and 1 am sur- 
prised what could lead a man ol" your sense 
into it.' What leads us into more follies 
than you imagine, doctor, answert»d the gen- 
tleman, — vanity : f(»r as (tonti'mptible a crea- 
ture as I was^ and I assure you, yourself 
cannot have more contempt for such a wretch 
than I now have, I then admired myself, and 
should liave despised a person ofyour present 
app<!arance, (you will pardon me,) with all 
your learning, and tliose excellent qualities 
which I have remarked in you. Adams 
bowed, and K'gged him li> pitJceeA. MVat 
// had continued two years m \\\\&co\]a^ ot 
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life, said the ffentleman, an accident happen- 
ed which obliged me to chancre; the sci'ue. 
As I was one day at St. James's collcc- 
house, making very irec witii the cliaracter 
of a youn^ lady ot quality, an ufllcer ol'thc 
guards, who was present, thought proper 
tu give me the lie. I answered, I mi^rlit 
possibly be mistaken ; but I intended to tell 
no more than t}ie truth. To which he made 
no reply, but by a scornful sneer. After 
this I observed a Strang coldness in all my 
acquaintance : none of them spoke to me 
first, and very few returned me even the 
civility of a bow. The company I used to 
dine with left me out, and withm a week [ 
found myself in as much solitude at St. 
James's, as if I had been in a desert. An 
honest elderly man, witli a great liat and 
bng sword, at last told me, he had a com- 
passion lor my youth, and tlierefore advised 
me to show the world I was not such a ras- 
cal as they tliought me to be. I did not at 
first understand him : but he explained him- 
self^ and ended with telling me, if I would 
write a challenge to the captain, he would, 
out of pure charity, go to him with it. * A 
very chiaritable person, truly !' cried Adams. 
I desired till the next day, contitmed the 
gentleman, to consider on it, and, retiring 
to my lod^ngs, 1 weighed the coii»>oquences 
on both sides as tairjy as I could. On the 
one, I saw the rnik of this alternative, either 
losing my own life, or having on my hands 
the blood of a man with whom I was not in 
the least an^ry. I soon determined, tliat 
the good which appeared on the other, was 
not worth this hazard. I tlierefore resolved 
to quit the scene, and presently retired to 
tlie Temple, wliere I took chamliers. Here 
I soon got a fresh set of acquaintance, who 
knew nothing of what had happened to me. 
Indeed they were not greatly to my appro- 
bation ; for the beaas of the Temple are 
only the shadows of the others. They are 
the affectation of affectation. The vanity 
of these is still more ridiculous, if possible, 
than of the others. Here I met with smart 
feUowB who drank with lords they did not 
know, and intrigued with women they never 
saw. Coven t Garden was now the farthest 
stretch of my ambition ; where I slione forth 
in the balconies at tlic play-houses, visited 
whores, made love to orange wenches, and 
damned plays. This career was soon put a 
stop to by my surgeon, who ccmvinccd me 
of the necessity of confining myself to my 
room for a month. At the' end of wliicli, 
haying had leisure to reflect, I resolved to 
quit aQ farther conversation with beaus and 
smarts of every kind, and to avoid, if pos- 
sible, any occasion of returning to this place 
of confinement. 

*I think,' said Adams, 'the advice of a 

moath^B retirement and reflection was very 

proper; but I should rather have expected 



it from a divine tlian a sur^ 

gentleman smiled at Adamss 

and without explaining himself 

sue) I an (hIious subject, went on th 

no si>oncr perfectly restored to hi 

I found my })ass(ioii for women, w 

afraid to satisfy as I had done, 

very uneasv : 1 determined thereft 

a mistress. Nor, was 1 lung bel 

my choice on a young woman, 

before been kept by two gentLeni 

whom I was recommended bv a 

bawd. I t(M>k her home to my 

and made her a settlement during 

tion. This would, [)erhaps, have 

ill paid : however, she did not sui 

be peri)lexcd on that account; 

quarter-day, I found her at my cl 

too familiar convcrijtaiion with a ; 

low, who wa.s dressed like an office 

indet^d a city a[)preiitice. In^tt 

cusing lier inconstancy, she rapt 

JoKeu oaths, <ind snapping her fini 

swore she sc(»rued to confine iier 

best man in Knglaiid. Uyxm tliis 

ami tlie sanii* bawd presently pn 

another kee|)er. I was not bo r 

cemetl at our se|ja ration, as 1 fbu 

a day or two I had reason to I 

meeting : f()r 1 was oblii^cd to pai 

visit to my siirgtum. Iwas now 

do penance for S4)me weeks, dur 

time I contracted an acquaintan 

lieautiful young girl, the dangl 

gentleman, who, a Her iiaving L 

years in the army, and in all the c 

under the Duke of Marlboroug 

lieutenant on half-pay ; and had lei 

with tliis only child, in very distr 

cuntstances : they had only a sma 

from the government, with whai 

daughter could add to it by her ' 

she had great excellence at he 

This girl was, at my first acquaint 

her, solicited in marriage by a yoi 

in good circumstances. He was a 

to a linen-drajx^r, and had a littli 

sufficient to svi up his trade. Tli 

was greatly pleased with this i 

indei!(l she had sufficient reason. ] 

I soon prevenlt'd it. I represents 

so low a light to his mistress, and 

gtKHl a use of flattery, promises, 

sent.s, that, not to dwell longer on 

ject than is nwessary, 1 pr<*vailei] 

jxwr girl, and Ci)iivey<Ml Irt away 

nu)ther ! In a word I delMuicheJ i 

which words Adams started up 

three strides acro.ss the itHun, am 

placed himst^lf in the chair.) Vo 

more affected with this jiart of 

than mvself : I assuix* von it will 

sufficiently repented of hi my owr 

but if vou already detest it, hi 

vuoTtt v;A\ ^owi u\di>,|^tion be rais 
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on hear the fatal consequences of this har- 
irous. thu villanous action ? If you please, 
ere(bre, I will here desist. — * By no nieann,' 
ies Adams ; * go on, I beseech you ; and 
eaven grant you may sincerely rei)ent of 
is and many other things you have re- 
led.* — I was now, continued' the gcntle- 
m as happy as tlie possession of a fine 
>ung creature, who had a goo<l education, 
id was endued with many aiUTceable 
lahties, could make me. We lived some 
Dnths with vast fondness tos^ther, without 
ly company or conversation, more than we 
und in one another: but this could not 
otinue always; and though 1 still pre- 
nred great affection (or her, 1 ^x^gan more 
id more to want the rvlief of other coin- 
iny, and consequently to leave her by de- 
reea ; at last, wliole days to herself. She 
uJed not to testify some uneasiness on these j 
ccasions, and complained ol' the niulan- { 
holy li& she led ; to remedy which, 1 intro- | 
loced her into the acquaintaniu: of some 
^r kept mistrescss, with whom she us<.>d to 
i»y at cards, and frequent plays and other 
livenions. 

She had not lived long in this iiitimar.y, 
^fSanl perceived a visible alteration in her 
behiviour ; all her modesty and innocence 
raoiihed by degrees, till her mind became 
thoroughly uinted. She artected th« com- 
ptnr of rakes, gave herself all maimer of 
■in, was never easy but ahnmd, or when 
ihehadaparty at my ciiamhers. She was 
npieioiis of money, extravairant to excess, 
^*Ne in her conversation ; and if ever 1 
■^nnorred to any of her ilcniaiids, oatiis, 
•ttre, and fits were the iniiiKHlinle conse- 
isenees. As the first raptures ol' fondnesn 
•w long since over, this NliHviour schhi 
fitnnjfed my a (fee lions from her ; I iMjiran 
toreftfct with pleasure that she was not my ; 
vifeiind to conceive an intention of parting 
■[■hber; of which, having jjiven her a 
^«be took care to prevent mp the pains 
■fturninrr her out of do«»rs, and acconlin«rlv 
■^rted herseltj having first bn)ken oprn 
*r neritoir, and taken with hrr all KJie 
■^Id find, to the amount of alK)ut 200/. In 
^ first heat of my resentment, I re>Milved 
||ipunnie her with all the vcnift.-nnci' of the 
*^: but as she had the gotnl hick to es- 
^ me during that fermeni, my jiassi(m af- 
fords cooled ; and having reflected that 
^ been the first aggres^ii^r, and had done 
cran injurv for which I could make her no 
Juration, by robl>iug her of the innocence 

her mind ; and hearing at the same time 
at the poor old woman, her mother, had 
oke her heart on her daughter's elope- 
ent from her, I, concluding myself lier 
irderer, ('As you vcrv weUmight,' cries 
funs, with a groan ;) was pleased that 
id Almighty had taken this mcthoil of. 
Dialling me, and nsatvetl quietly to sub- 1 



mit to the loss. Indeed I could wish I had 
never heard more of the ptwr creature, wlio 
l>ecame in the end an ahandtmed profligate ; 
and, after being some years a common pros- 
titnUi', at last ended her miserable life in 
Newgate. — Here tiie gentleman fetclied a 
deep sigh, which Mr. Adams echoed very 
loudly ; and lx>th continued silent, looking 
on each other tor some minutes. At last 
the gentleman proceeded thus : I had been 
perfectly constant to this girl during the 
whr>ie time I kept her; hut she had scarce 
departed >»efore I discovered more marks of 
her iiitldelitv to me than the loss of my 
money. In short, I was forced to make a 
thinl visit to my surtveon, outof whq|K hands 
I did not gi'lahasty discharge. 

1 now lorswore all t\iturt> deaUngs with 
the sex, coniplHinedloudly that the pleasure 
did not c^unpensate tluf ]>nin, and railed at 
the beautiful creutnrt-s in as <rrosH language 
as Juvenal himself t'omuTlv reviled them in. 
I looked on ail the towji harlots with a de- 
testation not e:isv tx> be conceived : their 
I)ersons api)eared to me as )>siinte^ palaces, 
inhabited hv Disease and Death : nor could 
their beauty make tlufm more desirable ol>- 
jects in my eyes, than gilding could make 
me covet a pill, or golden plates a coffin. 
But though I was no longer the absolute 
slave, I found some reasons to own myself 
still tlic sul)ject of love. Mv liatred for 
women decreased daily ; and f am not posi- 
tive hut time might have betrayed me again 
to some common hark»t, had 1 not been se- 
cured by a passion f(>r the charming Sap- 
phira, which having once entered upon, 
made a violent pnigress in my heart Sap- 
])hira was wife to a man of fasluon and gal- 
lantry, and one who seemed, I own, every 
way worthy of her affections; wluch, how- 
ever, he had not the reputation of having. 
She was indeed a coquette achecde. *Pray, 
sir,' says Adams, * what is a coquette ? I 
have met with the word in Frencli authors, 
hut I never could assign any idea to iL 1 
believe it is the same with une sotte, Anglic^, 
a 1(H>1.* Sir, answered the gentleman, per- 
ha])s yuu are not much mistaken; but as it 
is a particular kind of iollv, 1 will endeavour 
to descriU' it. Were all creatures to be 
ranked in the order of creation according to 
their usethtness, I know few animals that 
would not take placx* <if a coquette : nor in- 
deed hath this creature nmch pretence to 
any thing beyond instinct ; for though some- 
tin'iL'S we might imagine it was animated by 
the passion of vanitv, yet far the greater 
part of its actions will fall beneatlieven that 
low motive ; for instance, several absurd 
i)ri*slun>s and tricks, infinitely more foolish 
than what can be observed in the m*>st ridi- 
culous birds and lieasts, and which would 
pf*rsuade the l)eholder t\»a\ l\\e wvWy v?t^\c\v 
was aiming at our c(mtempl. \v\Aec^ \X» 
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characteristic is affectation, and tins led nnd 

governed by whim only : for as ht-aiity, wis- 
om, wit, ^XHi-natiirt', poIitenosH :iiui in^nlth, 
are soinetinit.'i!) nircctcd l>v tiiis creatine*, so not c;(st awuv Ikt hints on a barren orcoi 
are ugliness, folly, ncmsrnsr, ill-nsiiinv, ill- | snil : on the amtniiy, they insiaiiiiy pre 
breeding, and sickiit-ss, likewise put on liy it duccil hor an oaiirLT and (ic.-'irini» lovtr. Sr. 



nor handsome, was yet too agreeable to b 
n^jected by niy amorous constitution. I ac 
C4>rdiji>rly soon satisfied her ttiat she h» 



in tlieir turn. Its life is one cou.sinnt Ik-; 
and tlie only niie by which you ran iunn 



dill siiie <iivi' nie any ri'ason ti» cumpiau 
slie met tliO warmth she had raL>ed wit 



any judgment of tlicm is, that they are | e(|uul ardour. I had no ]ou;^r a C4)quet1«l 



never what they seem. K it was possible 
for a coquette to love, (as it is not, i<)r il'ever 
it attains this jKission the coquette ceas<'s 
instantly,) it would wear the lace of indif- 
ference, if not of hatred, to the beloved ol>- 
ject ; you may theretore |je asLSurv^l, when 



deal with, hut oue who was wiser Uiaa t 
pn>stitute the n«>ble ]Kission of love to tli 
ridiculous lust of vanity. We presenily ui 
derstiKkl one another ; and as tlie pleasun 
we soutrht lay in a mutual |^titiratiun,v 
soon tiu'.nd and enjoyed them. I tJiou^ 



tl»ey» endeavour to ]H^rsuade you of their | mysi'll* at tirst greatly happy in the posM 



likinir, that thev are inditierent to von at 
least. And indeed this wiis the case of my 
Sapphira, who no so<»ner saw me in the nuu!- 
ber of her admirers than she irave me what 
is conunonly called eiK.ouni<remeiit : she 
would often look at me, and when she per- 
ceived me meet her eyes, would instantly 
take them oti', disc(>verin^ at the same time 
as much surprise and emotitm as ])ossihle. 
These arts tiiileil not of the success slie in- 
tended ; and as 1 ^rew more particular to 
her than the rest of her admirers, she ad- 
vanced, in pro|K)rtion more directly to me 
t^ian to the others. She allc'cled the low 
voice, whisijcr, li:*p, sijrh, start, lauijh, and 
many other indications of passion which 
daily deceive thousands. When I played at 
whist with her, she would look earnestly at 
me, and at the same lime lose deal or revoke ; 
then burst into a ridiculous laui;h, and cry, 
'La ! I can't imai;^ine what I was tliinkini; 
of.' To detain vou no lonjriT, after I had 
gone thnniffh a surtlcieut course of tnUlantry, 
as I thousht, and was tliorouifhly C(mvinc4-d 
I had raised a violent passion in my mis- 
tress, 1 soujLrht an opportunity of cominj; to 
an eclaircissement with her. She avt)ided 
this as much as possible ; however, great 
assiduity at lenjrtli presented me one. I 
will not descrilx) all tlie particulars of this in- 
terview; let it sutlice, that till she could no 
longer pretend not to see my dril\, she first 
aflected a violent surprise, and inmiediately 
after as violent a fiassion : she wondeivd 
what Iliad seen in her conduct which could 
induce me to alfront her in this manner; 
and breaking from me the first moment she 
could, told me, I had no other way to escape 
the consequence of her resentment tlian liy 
never seeins:, or at least six^aking to her 
more. I was not contented with this an- 
swer; I still pursued her, but to no pur|x>se; 
and was at length convinced that her hus- 



band had the sole jwssession of her perstm, of dull eommcm matters of fact, or hot di 



sioiiof this new mistress, whose toaJixi 
would have ({uickly surleited a more sidd 
ap]H'tite; but it had a ditlereiit edccto 
mine : she carried my passion liiirlier bri 
than vouth or beautv had Uren al>]e. do 
my hajipiiiess could not long continue unn 
terrupti'd. The a]iprehensi<ms we layui 
der trom tlie jealousy of her husband gtir 
us grr'at uneasiness. 

' P(K>r wretch I I pity him,' cried Adami 
He did indeed dest^rve it, said tlie gentle 
man; for he loved his wile with grei 
tenderness ; and, I assure you, it is a gm 
satisfactitui to me that I was not the ma 
who tirst Si'duced her atiections from hin 
These apprehensions a])ix:ared also to 
well grounded ; for in the end he discovere 
us, and procured witnesses of our carene 
He then pn>secuted me at law, and recovetc 
3000/. damaires, which much distressed n 
tortune to pay; and wnat was worse, h 
wife, K'ing divorceii, came upiui niyliaad 
I le»l II very uneasy lite with her ; fiw, h 
sides that my passion was now muchabita 
her excessive jealousy was very trouHesom 
At Ien<Tth death rid me of an incoDveniene 
which the consideration of my ha\iagbe( 
the author of her misfortunes, would ne^ 
sulfer me to take any other method of di 
carding. 

I now bade adieu to love, and resolved' 
pursue other less danfierous and expenan 
pleasures. I fell into the acquaintance of 
set ()f jolly companions, who slept all da; 
and drank all night ; felUm-s who might n 
t her be said to consume time than to li^ 
Their best conversation was nothing l> 
noist? : singing, hollainc, wrangling, driw 
ing, toasting, sf) — wintr, smoking, were tl 
chief ingredients t»f our entertaiaow 
And vet, bad as thev were, thev werenw 
tolerable than our gniver scenes, wW 
Avere either excessive tedious narrativ 



and that neither lie nor any other had made 

anv impression on her heart. 1 was taken 

oil* from following this ignis fatmis by some 

aHvnnces which were made me bv the wife 



putes alxnit trilling matters, which w* 
monlv ended in a wajyiT. This i^'ay of t 
the Arst st?rious reflection put a period t 
and I l)ei'.ame member of a club frequent 



iff a citizen, who, tlioitfxh nei titer verv vowntr \ \^v \o\msi tivcvx v\'C ct^i^V :&\HUtie8. The bc*l 
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ras now only called in to the OJSsiMtancc 
f our conversation, wliich rolled on the 
eepest poinU of p)iiK)Hrtphy. These j»en- 
enit-n were enjraiied in a search after truth, 
1 the pursuit of whidi, they tiircAv aside all 
he prejudices of education, and g«.»vernccl 
leniselwH only bv the intidlihle ^uide of 
unian reason. 'I'his great guide, after 
aviniT .shown (hem the fals^elKKHi of tliat 
ery ancient but simple tenet, that there is 
uch a bein«j as a Deitv in the universe, 
leiped them to establish in his stead a cer- 
ain rule of riirhi. bv adhcrinsf to which, 
hey all arrived at the utmost purity of 
noral:<. Reflection made me as much de- 
ighted with this society, as it had taught 
me li> des])ise and detest the lormer. I \ 
be^n now to esteem myself a bi.'ing of a 
higher order than 1 had ever betbre con- 
ceivod; and was the more charmed with 
this rule of right, as I really found in my 
own nature nothing rcpujrnant to it. I held 
in utter contempt all ]K-rsons who wanted 
any other induc*Miient to virtui!, besides her 
intrinsic heautv and excellence; and had 
w high an opinion of my prerH^nt com- 

rinioas, with n*ir;ird to their morality, that 
would have tnisted them with whati-ver 
WW Htrarest and dean'sr to me. Whilst 1 
wu engaged in this di-iightful dream, two 
or three aC'Cidents ha])iXMifHl successively, 
which at fir?>l nmrh surprised me ; — lJ)r uwv. 
ufoufffreatpstphilosopfiurs, or rule-of-ri«»ht 
nm, withdrew himself from us, takinir with 
him the wifi* of oiw of his most intimate 
frifnij!*. Secondly, nm>tljer t)f the saiuewMii- 
*tv k't't the rlub, without n'memherinir t»> 
tile K-avi: of his ]>ail. A thinl havinir Uir- 
FDWrCil a sum of money of m«N lor which I n.*- 
wiveil no securil v. wh'.Mi I asktrd him tonrpa v 
iLaMut''lv denied the loju. These several 
pnciice.*, so inconsistent with «Hir goidi'ii 
ftile. made me hi'gin to sus|)eet its intiillihi- 
^)'\ hut when I comumnieuted my thouijhts 
to one of the chdi, he said, ' There was 
•Jotliinir ab^luti'ly junid or evil in itself; 
^t ariiou'* were denominated irood or had 
*y the cireumstances of the aL^nl. Tint 
p!)<s5ihlv the man w1m» ran awav with his 
/^Jjrfilnjur's wile miirht lie on<* of very ir«MMl 
^liiiations. but over-prevailtnl on hy the 
'Vilence of an unruly passion ; ami in other 
l^nirulars, miirht be a verv worlhv mem- 
^T of siicietv; that if the In-'autv ol' auv 
^oman created in him an uneasiness, he had 
I rigfit. trom nature, to relieve himsell';' — 
nth many other things which I then detest- 
tl *) mueh, tliat I to(»k leave of lhesoci(*tv 
fiat very evening, and never relumed to it 
ffain. 

Btrinif now r»?duced to a stJiteof Siilitude, 
'hich I did not like, I liecame a great fre- 
seuter of the playhouses, which indeed 
as always my lavourite diversion ; and 
nst evening passed away two or three 



hours ])ehind the scenes, where I met with 
st'venil i)oets, with whom 1 made engage- 
ments at the taverns. Some of the players 
Were likewise of our parlies. At lliese 
meetinifs we were ir«'"erally <.*nlertainetl by 
the iXHJts with irading their perf()rmaiuu's, 
and hy tin; players with repeating their 
parts: upon whie.h ru'casions, lobst-rved the 
gentleman who t'urnislicd our (rnlertainni(*nt 
wa.s eomm«)nly the Ik'sI pli'ased of liie ctun- 
pany ; who, though they were pretty civil 
to him to his liiee, seldom tailed to take the 
first o|>|)ortunity of his absence to ridicule 
him. Now I made some nunarks, which 
probably are Uxi ohvious to bo wortli relat- 
ing. * Sir,* says Adams, * your remarks, if 
you please.' First th'Mi, says he, I con- 
cluded that lite general observation, that 
wits :ire most inclined to vanity, is not true. 
Men an.' e(|ually vain of riches, slrenirtli, 
beauty, honours, &,c. IJut these ap|N-ar of 
themselves U) Die eyes of the Ix'holdtTs, 
whereas the piM>r wit is obllgi-d to produce 
his iMTtiu'niance loshf)W you his periection; 
and on his readiness to do liiis, that vulgar 
o))inion 1 have lietore nieiiiioned is ground- 
ed : but doth not thir ]>t'rson who e.\[X;nds 
vast sums in the tinniture of his house or 
the ornaments ot'his j)erson, who consumes 
nuich lime and eniploys gn.'at pains in dress- 
ini; himself, or who thuiks himself |)aid lor 
sell-denial, lalMmr,oreven villanv, bv a title 
or a riband, sacrifice as much to vanity as 
the ]HH}r wit who is desin)u$ to read you 
his |N>em or his play? Aly second remark 
was, that vanity is the w»»rst of passions, 
auil more a|)t to contaminate the mind than 
any(»ther: ll»r ns seltishni's* Is much more 
•T'Mieral than we please to allow it ; so it is 
natural to hale and envy thosi' who stMnd 
U'tween us and the g«>«)d we dosfire. Now, 
in liisi iind ambition these are lt.'w; and even 
in a\arice we find many who are no obsta- 

• 

cles to our pursuits : but the vain man seeks 
j)re-«ininenei^ ; and every thing which is 
excellent or praise- worthy in another, ren- 
ders hiin the mark of his antipathy. Ailams 
now began to fumble in his |M)ckets, and 
s<Hjii criiHl out. * O la ! 1 Jiave it not alKiul 
me.' U))on this the ir«Mitleman asking him 
what lu! was searching tt)r ? he said he 
searched after a sermon, which he thoii«Wit 
his inastiTpiive, asjaiiist vanity. * Fi»- upon 
it, tie u|X)n it,' cries he, * why do I ever leave 
that sermon out of my f>ocket? I wish it 
was Avithiii five miles, I woukl willinifly fetch 
it, to read to you.' The t^.>ntleman answer- 
ed, that there was no neiid, for he was ouii'd 
of tin? passion. * And for that very reason,' 
quoth Adams, ' 1 would read it, for 1 am 
confident you would admire it : indeed, I 
have never been a greater enemy to any 
passion, than that silly one of vanity.' The 
ifiMitlemaii sinileil, and v^ocevivVv\,— V tvww 
Ibis socjcly 1 ca»Uy passed voi \\va\. v>^ \\\vi 
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gamesteiv, where nothing remarkable hap- 
pened but the finishuiff my fortune, which 
those flentlemen soon helped me to the end 
of. This opened scenes of life hitherto un- 
known; poverty and distress, with tlieir 
horrid train of duns, attomcvS) l)aiIiH*8, 
haunted me day and night. My clothes 
grew shabby, nw credit bad, my friends and 
acquaintance or all kinds cold. In this si- 
tuation, the strangest thought ima^inabk; 
came into my head ; and witat wan this but 
to write a play ; for I had sufficient leisure : 
fear of baiuf& confined me every day to niv 
room; and bavins always had a little incli- 
nation, and somellung of a ccnius that way, 
I set myself to worK, and within a few 
months produced a piece of five acts, wliich 
was accepted of at the theatre. 

I remembered to have formerly taken tick- 
ets of other poets for their benefits, long 
before the aj^arance of their performances; 
and resolving to follow a precedent which 
was so well suited to my present circum- 
stances,! immediately proWiled myself with 
a large number of little papers. Happy 
indeed would be the state of poetry, would 
these tickets pass ciirit?nt at the hake-house, 
the ale-house, and the chandlerVshop : hut, 
alas ! far otherwise ; no tailor will take tliem 
in payment for buckram, canvass, staytnpe ; 
nor no bailiff for civility-money. They are, 
indeed, no more than a passport to beg 
with; a certificate that tne owner wants 
five shillings, which induces well-disposed 
Christians to charity. I now experienced 
what is worse than poverty, or rather what 
is the worst consequence of poverty, — I 
mean, attendance and dependance on the 
^eat Many a morning have I waited hours 
m the cold parlours of men of quality ; where, 
afler seeing the lowest rascals in lace and 
embroidery, the pimps and buffoons in fash- 
ion, admitted, I have been sometimes told, 
on sendinff in my name, that my lord could 
not possibly see me tliis morning : a suffi- 
cient assurance that I should never more 
get entrance into that house. Sometimes I 
have been at last admitted ; and the great 
man hath thought proper to excuse himself, 
by telling me he was tied up. * Tied up,' 
says Adams, * pray what's that ?' Sir, says 
the gentleman, tlie profit which bookselleVs 
a1k)wed authors for the best works, was so 
veiy small, that certain men of birth and 
fortune some years ago, who were the pa- 
trons of wit and learning, thought fit to en- 
courage them farther, by entenng into vol- 
untary subscriptions for their encourage- 
ment. Thus Prior, Rowe, Pope, and sonic 
other men of genius, receivea large sums 
for their labours from the public. This seem- 
ed 00 easy a method of pretting money, that 
many of the lowest scribblers of the times 
ventured to publish their works in the same 
wajr; and many had tlte assurance to take 



in subscriptions for what was n 
ever intended. Subscriptions i 
ner growing infinite, and a kin 
the public, some persons findii 
easy a task to discern good fr 
thors, or to know what genius 
encouragement and what was 
vent the expense of subscribing 
invented a method to excuse 
trom all subscriptions whatevc 
was to receive a small sum of m 
siclcration of giving a large one 
subscribed; which many hav( 
many more have pretended U. 
in order to silence all solicita 
same method was likewise take 
house tickets, which were no 
grioNiince; and this is what thi 
tied up from subscribing. * I ( 
the term is apt enough, and sod 
cal,' said Adams ; *■ tor a man 
tune, who ties himself up, as yoi 
tlie encouragement of men of 
to be tied up in reality.' Wi 
the gentleman, to return to my e 
times I have received a guinea 
of Quality, given with as ill a c 
are generally to the meanest i 
purchased too with as much t 
attendance, as, if it had been s 
est industry, might have brouc 
profit with infinitely more satisU 
about two months spent in this 
way, with the utmost mortifica 
was pluming my hopes on the 
a plentiful harvest from my pi 
plying to the prompter, to ki 
came into rehearsal, tie infomie 
received orders from the manau 
me the play again, for that tfi 
possibly act it that seat^m ; bi 
take it and revise it against it. 
would be glad to see it again, 
it from him with great inoifna 
tired to my room, where I tlir€ 
the bed in a fit of despair. — * 
rather have thrown yourself on 
says Adams, ' for despair is sii 
As soon, continued tJie gen 
had indulged the first tumult ol 
I beffan to consider coolly wl 
should take, in a situation wit! 
money, credit, or reputation 
Af\er revolving many things ii 
could see no other possibility « 
myself with the miserable in 
life, tlian to retire to a garret m 
pie, and commence liackncy- 
lawyers; for which I was 'w 
being an excellent penman. ''. 
I resolved on, and immediate 
execution. I had an acquaint 
attorney, who had formerly trar 
for me, and to him I applied; 
of furnishing me with any 
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laughed at my undertaking, and told me, 
' Ue was afraid I sliould turn liis deeds into 
plavB, and he should expect to see them on 
the stage.' Not to tire you with instances 
of tills kind from others, I found that Plato 
himself did not hold poets in greater abhor- 
rence than tiiese men of business do. When- 
ever 1 durst venture to a coffee-house, which 
was on Sundajrs only, a whisper ran round 
the nx>m, which was constantly attended 
with a sneer, That's poet Wilson; for I know 
nut whetlier you have oliserved it, but there 
is a malignity in the nature of man, which, 
when not weeded out, or at least covered 
by a good education and politeness, delights 
in making another uneasy or dissatisfied 
with himself. This abundantly appears in 
ail assemblies, except those which are filled 
by people of fashion, and especially among 
ilie younger people of both sexes, whose 
birth and fortunes place them just witliout 
the polite circles ; 1 mean the lower class of 
the gentry, and the higher of the mercan- 
tile world, who are, in reality, tlie worst 
bred of mankind. Well, sir, wiiilst I con- 
tinued in this miserable state;, with scarce 
sulficient business to keep me from starving, 
the reputation of a poet being my banc, 1 
accidentally became acquainted with a l)ook- 
seller, who told me, ' It was a pity a man of 
ray learning and genius should be obliged 
tt> such a method of getting his livelihoiKi ; 
that he had a compassion for me, and if I 
would enga^ with liim, he would under- 
take to provide handsomely for me.' A man 
in my circumstances, as he very well knew, 
iiad no choice. I accordingly accepted his 
proposal, with his conditions, which were 
none of the most favourable, and fell to 
translating with all my miglit. I had no 
longer reason to lament tiie want of basi- 
nefis; for he furnished me with so much, 
that in half a year I almost writ myself blind. 
I likewise contracted a distemi)er, by my 
sedentary life, in which no part of my body 
was exercised but my right arm, whicli ren- 
dered me incapable of writing for a long 
time. This, unluckily, happening to delay 
the publication of a work, and my last pcr- 
ftjrmance not having sold well, tlie bookseller 
declined any furtlier engagement, and as- 
persed me to his brethren, as a careless, idle 
fellow. I liad, however, by imving half- 
wiirked and hali^starved myself to deatli, 
during the time I was in his service, saved 
a few guineas, with which I bought a lottery- 
ticket, resolving to throw myself into For- 
tune's lap, and try if she would make amends 
ftir the injuries she had done me at the 
craining-table. This purchase beinsr made, 
left me almost pennyless ; when, as if I had 
11' )t bien sufficiently miserable, a baililT, in 
woni^n^s clothes, got admittance to my 
cl limber, whither lie was din^cted by the 
bjakseller. He arrested ine, at my tailor's 



suit, for thirty-five pounds ; a sum for which 
1 c<mld not procure bail ; and was therefore 
conveved to his house, where I was locked 
up in an upper chamber. I had now nci- 
tlier iiealth, (for I was scarce recovered from 
my indisposition,) liberty, money, or friends; 
and had abandoned all hopes and even the 
desire of life. ' But tli'is could not last long,' 
said Adams ; ' for doubtless the tailor re- 
leased you the moment he was truly ac- 
quainted \vith your affairs, and knew that 
your circumstances would not permit you 
to pay him.' 

Oh, sir, answered the gentleman, he 
knew that before lie arrested me ; nay, he 
knew that nothing but incapacity could pre- 
vent me from paying my debts ; for I had 
been his customer many years, had spent 
vast sums of money with iiim, and had al- 
ways paid most punctually in my prosper- 
ous' days : but when I reminded him of this, 
witli assurances, that if he would not mo- 
lest my endeavours, I would pay him all tlie 
money I could by my utmost labour and in- 
dustry procure, reserving only what was 
sufBcioiit to preserve me alive : he answered, 
his pntiencc was worn out; that I had put 
liim off from time to time ; that he wanted 
tiie money ; tiiat lie had put it into a law- 
yer's iiaiids ; and if I did not pay him im- 
inediatcly, or find security, I must lay in 
jail, and expect no mercy. * He may ex- 
pect mercy,' cries Adams, starting from liis 
chair, * where he will find none ! How can 
sucii a wretch rejxjat tiie Lord's prayer ; 
where tlie Avord, Avliich is translated, I 
know not for what reason, trespasses, is in 
the original debts ! And as surely as we do 
not Ibrgive otiiers tlieir debts, when they 
are unable to pay them, so surely shall we 
ourselves be unforgiven, when we are in no 
condition of jiayiug.' He ceased, and the 
gentleman proceeded. W'hile I "was in this 
deplorable situation, a former acquaintance, 
to whom I had communicated my lottery- 
ticket, found me out, and making me a 
visit, with great delight in his countenance, 
shook me heartily by the hand, and wisiied 
me joy of my good fortune : for, says he, 
your ticket is come up a prize of 3000/. 
Adams snapt his finmirs at these words in 
an ecstacv of joy; \vliich, liowever, did not 
continue long, for tiie gentleman thus pro- 
ceeded : Alas I sir, tliis was only a trick of 
Fortune to sink me the deeper ; for I iiad 
disiK)sed of this lottery-ticket two days be- 
fore, to a relation who refused lending me 
a Hiiilling without it, in order to procure my- 
self bread. As soon as my friend was ac- 
quainted with my unfortunate sale, he be- 
gan to revile me, and remind me of all the 
ill conduct and miscarriages of my lile. He 
said 1 was one wliom V ortune ci»uld not 
save, if she would ; tliat I was now ruined 
irilhout any \iopc% o^ TC\.ncv2\, v\w iwxvsX 

"NV. 
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expect any pity from my friends ; that it 
would bt» f.xtroiiie weakness to cnm])asKi<iii- 
ate t}ie inistbrtuiifs of a man who ran 
liendlonor to his own destruction. He tiK'U 
psiinti.'d to nuN in as lively colours as he was 
able, the hai)j)ines8 I siiould have noAV en- 
joyed, had 1 not foolishly dis]X)sed of my 
ticket. 1 ur^d the plea of necessity ; but 
he made no answer to that, and h<*irnn mnuii 
to revile nie, till I coidd bear it no loni^'^, 
and desired liim to tinish his visit. 1 S(K»n 
exchanged the bailitPs house* for a ])ris4m ; 
where, as I had not money sulfieient to pn)- 
cure a separate apartment, I was crowded in 
with a ^rt*at numlMT ol'miserable wretches, 
m common with whom I was destitute of 
every convenience of" liie, even that which 
all tlie brut(*s enjoy, wholesome air. In 
these dreadful circumstances 1 ap])lieil by 
letter to several of my old ncqaintance, and 
such to whom 1 had tormerlv lent money 
witliout any j^n-at pn>sju"Ct of its l»ein<j: re- 
turned, for Iheir assistance; hut in vain. 
An excus4f, instead of a denial, was the 
gentlest answer I nreived. — Whilst I lan- 
jUTuished in a condition too horrible to Ik- de- 
scribed, and wliich, in a land of humanity, 
and what is nmch more, Christianity, seems a 
strance punishment tor a little hiailvertt'ncy 
and indiscretion ; wliiist I was in this ron- 
dition, a fellow f:ame into the prison, and in- 
quiring me out, delivered me the lollowiuL'" 
letter : 

" Sir, 
" My iiithcr, to whom vou stM your 
ticket m the last Ititterv. died the same dav 
m which it came up a prize, as yj»u have 
possibly heanl, and l«'ll me sole heiress of 
all his tbrtune. I am so nmcli touched with 
your present circumstances, and theunensi- 
nesR you Uiusl leel at haviuir iM-en driven to 
dis|M)se of what miirlil have madt; vou liaj>- 
py, that I must desire your acceptance ol' 
tlie enclo^^ed, and am 

" i'our humble s<.Tvant, 

'' IIakkieit Hearty." 

And what do you think Avas inclosed? 
• I don't know,' cried Adams ; • not h'ss than 
a guinea, I ho|K'.' — Sir, it was a bank-note 
for 200/. — * 200/.' says Adams, in rapture. 
— No less, I assure you, answered iliejri'n- 
tleman : a sum I wns not half so di-Iiirhled 
with, as with the dear name of the irvuc- 
rous (?irl that sfni it nu^; :ind who was not 
only the b<?st, but the handsomest creature 
in the universe?; and lJ)r whom I hrnl Ioul' 
had a passion, which I uovht dui-st discl«»s<» 
to her. I kissed her name a thousand times, 
my eyes overllowim; with tenderness and 
gratitude; 1 re|)eate»l — Hut not t(» detain 
you with these r.jptures, I immediately ac- 
quired my lil»erty ; and, havini^ paitl all my 
debtiy (irnnrtaU with upwards of tift'v 



livcrer. She happened 1o be then oat I 

town, a cinmmbtuuce, which, upun reds 

tion, pleased me; for b\ tiiat nteaislii 

an o|>portuniiy to apjx'ar bclore licriBi 

more decent dress. At her return totofll 

within a ilav or two, I threw mA-self it fce 

het with the most ardent ackm>witdiraKtfi 

which she rejected with an unfeigned gml 

ness of mind, and told me, I could iiotfll 

lisn' her more than by never nieiitkiiiiiAa 

if IKkssible, thinkingimu circuiufitajwewkB 

must bring to my mind an accident ill 

might he grievous to me to tliink on. ft 

proceeded thus : ' What 1 liave door, si 

my oAvn eyes a triHe, and perhaps infiiH 

Iv less than would have become me to A 

And if you think of engaging in any !■■ 

ness, where a larger sum may be leniw 

able to vou, I shall not be over-rijzid, eiil 

as to the security or intt^rcst.' 1 eiideiTgi 

ed to express all the gratitude in my poiM 

to this profusion of jriH>dnes9, tlioudip^ 

haiKs it was my enemy, and began to di 

my mind with more agtmies tlian lA fl 

miseries I had underwent ; it aiiectedi 

with si^vt'rer reflect i<ms than Txi\-erty,i 

tn>ss, and prisons united, had been abk^ 

make me teel ; tor, sir, these acts: and fB 

lessions ol" kuidness, which were 9uiEaB 

to have raised in a goiHl heart tlie Bi 

violent passion of friendship to one of ll 

same, or to aire and ugliness in a diflnfl 

sex, cami? to me from a woman, a yMl 

and Uautifid woman ; one who(<e perfi 

tions 1 had long known, and fbrwluHnlkl 

long conctMved a violent passion, tbo^ 

with a des]Kiir which made me endeaftf 

rather t«» curb and c<>nc<'al, than tonoili 

or ac([uaint her with it. In short, tlieycri 

uiMUi me united with Ivautv, sol^iu^' 

tenderness: such bewitching suiilrtW 

Mr. Adams, in that moment I lortniytf 

and iiirgettinir our ditK-rent situaiioMii 

consiihM'inor what return I was making I 

her iiOiulness, by desiring her, who U 

is'wvn me so much, to bestow lier all, I ^ 

gi'Utly hold on her hand, and conwyjnf 

to niy lips, I pressed it with inconceiw 

anliiur ; then, lifting up my Bwininiingfji 

I saw iier face and neck over^pretuil 

one blush ; slie olli'retl to withilraw ll 

hand, yet not si) as to deliver it from vk 

though I held it with the geutk^t fiH 

We both stiMid trend»ling; hereye«ca*< 

the ground, and nsim* steadfastly fixei' 

her. (jtKul G — d, what was then tlvei* 

diticm of mv soul! burninir with kivei*^ 

sn-e, admiration, gratitude, and every ■ 

der passion, all bent on <me channin2< 

ject. Passion at last trot theK'tterofbl 

reason aufl n'SjHct, and softly letting ^^ 

hand, [ olieretf madly to clasp her m' 

arms; when, a little rrcoverinjr hersflt' 

started from me, asking mo, with soRWsl 



pounds in my itockt^ to thank my Wmi\ de-\oV' vlwvtot^^V^ ^W Vvad any reason loexj 
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I tiettme it from me.' I then foil pros- 
te befiire ) er, aiid told her, if I had oi- 
drd, my lift was absolutely in her power, 
ich 1 would in any manner lose tor her 

^ay, madam, said I, you shall not hi* so 
dj to puninh me, as 1 to sutler. I own 
guilt. I detest the rejection that 1 
Uu hive sacrificod your iiappincss to 
le. Believe nio, I sincerely repent my 
ntitiule; yet believe me too, it was my 
^suD, my unbounded passion fiir you, 
ich hurried me ho far : I have loved vou 
^ud tenderly; ami the ly^HKlness you 
^ iiboKii me, hath inn<>cuntly weiirhed 
vn I wreteli undone before. Acciuit me 
■D mean, mercenary view8, and before 1 
env leave of vou lor ever, which 1 am 
cnned ■i]i:<tantly to do, believe me, tliat 
vtuoe could have raised rne to no height 
which I couUl not have Hi\ed you. O, 
*l be Fortune ! ' Do not,' says she, 
wuptiii^ me with the sweetest voiiw, 
loDOt curse Fortune, since she hath made 
hippy; and, if she hath put vour ha|)- 

* in my power, I have told you you 
uk noihiii;^ in reason which I will 
IK.' Madam, saitl 1, you mistake me, it' 
inai^ne, as you seem, my hap))iness is 
»prjwer of Fortune now. Vou liave 
|<M me t(»o much already ; if L have any 
» it hi lor some blesi^ed accident, by 
hi may contribute with my liie to the 
augmentation of vour felicitv. As lor 
% the only happiness I can ever have, 
e hearing (»f yours; and if Fortune 
lake thai complete^ I will foririve her 

• WToris^ to me. * You may, indeed,' 
red she, smilin;?, * tor your own h}i|)- 



lickinir his lips, ' iUas. i could willingly hear 
it over ati^in.' Well, sir, continued the 
i^'ntleman, to Ih? ils concise as pt)ssihle, 
within a wei'k she coiisentrd to make me 
the happiest of mankind. Wv. were mnr- 
ried shortly afrrr ; and wluii 1 canu: to ex- 
amine the I'ircumstances of mv wilJ^'s lor- 

■ 

tune, (which, I do assure you, 1 was not 
presently at Ii'isure enouijh t») tlt»,) 1 found 
It amounted to alniut six thousand pounds, 
most ])art of which lay in etlects ; lor her 
father had Ittrn a wine merchant: and she 
seemed willing, if I liked it^ that I should 
carrv on the same tnule. I readilv, and 
too inconsiderately, undorttHik it; lor, not 
liavinijr been bred to the secrets of the busi- 
ness, and endeavourini; to deal with the 
utmost honi.'sty and uprightness, I soon 
found our t(>rtuue in a dirlinintr way, and 
my trade decreasini^ by little and little ; for 
my wines, which 1 never adulterated after 
their imiH>rtation, and wen* sold as neat as 
ihev came over, witc universallv decried 
hv the vintners, to whom 1 cimid not allow 
them quite as cheap as those who gained 
douhle the prolit hy a less price. 1 soon 
iH'triiii to des))air of huprovinir our fortime 
by these means ; nor was 1 at all easy at 
the visits and laiiiiliarity of many who had 
been my ac(|uaintance in my prosjRTity, but 
denied and shunned me in my adversity, 
and now very forwardlv renewed their ac- 
quaintance with me. In short, I had suffi- 
ciently sei'n, that the |)l«!asun"S of the Wiirld 
are <:hi(»fly li>lly, and the business of it 
mristly knavery ; and Ixjth, nothing In^tter 
than vanity: the men of pleasure tearing 
(mt* another to pieces, from tin' emulaticm 
>t' sTMMidintr mon(>v, and the men of busi- 



must be included in mine. I have ness, trom t-nvy in jreltinir it. 



nown your worth ; nav, I must con- 
said she, blushiuir, * I luive long dis- 
d that passion tor me you prott'ss, 
hstanding those endeavours, which I 
mvinced were unaflfectcd, to conceal 
d if all I can give with reason will 
ffice, — take reason away, — and now 
ve you cannot ask me what I Avill 
—She uttered these wonls with a 
less nol to be imagined. I immedi- 
itarted ; my blood, which lay freeziuir 



My h:q>pint:ss consisted entirely in my 
wile, whom I lovi-d with an inexpressible 
llmdness, which was perfectly returned; and 
my pn)s|HT.ts wert^ no other than to provide 
I'or our LTOvvint; Ihnnly; t(»r she was now 
bit; of her second child: I theretore t(H»k an 
op|.K)rtmiity to ask her opinion of entering 
into a rctinid life, which, after hearing my 
reasons, and jxTceiving mv atTection for it, 
she reailily endjraceil. AN e wmmi ]>nt our 
small lortuue, now reducj.d undrr three 
heart, rushed tumultuously throuirh i thousand i)ounds, into money, with part of 
vein. I stiKxi for a moment sil«;nt; which we purchased this little j^lace, whither 
lying to her, I caught her in my arms, we r»'tired soon at'ler her »lt livery, from a 
irr resistinjr, and softly told her, sh(? | worhi fnllof bustlr, noise, lKitn'd,envy, and, 
iive nze then herself, O, sir! ran 1 ; injjratitude, to i:isi\ cpiiet, and hive. We 
»e her k>ok ? She remained silent, i have here lived almost twenty years, with 
liost naotionless, several minutes. At j little otluT convirrsation than our own, most 
covering lierself a little, she insisted of the neigh lH)urhood taking us for very 
Icavioi? Jier, and in sucli a manner, i strange, people; the squire of the parish re- 
DStaiiilV obt'ved : vou mav imagine, ; presenting me us a madman, and the par- 
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ment' Sir, replied tlie gentleman, I am 
thankful to the mat Author of all things, 
for the blessings I here enjoy. 1 have tfic 
best of wives, and three pretty children, for 
whom I have tlie true tenderness of a pa- 
rent. But no blessings are pure in this 
world ; within three years or my arrival 
here, I lost my eldest son. (Here he sighed 
bitterly.) ' Sir,' .said Adams, ' we must 
submit to providence, and consider death as 
common to all.' We must submit, indeed, 
answered tlie gentleman; and if he had 
died, I could have borne the loss with pa- 
tience ; but, alas ! sir, he was stolen away 
from my door, by some wicked travelling 

rrople, whom tliey call Gipsies ; nor could 
ever, witli the most dilieent search, re- 
cover him. Poor child ! he had the sweetest 
look — the exact picture of his mother ; at 
which, some tears unwittingly drool from 
his eyes, as did likewise from those of 
Adams, who always symi^atliised witli his 
friends on those occasions. Thus, sir, said 
the ffentleman, I have finished my story, in 
which, if I have been too particular, f ask 
your pardon ; and now, if you please, I will 
fetch you another bottle; which pn)posal 
the person thankfully accepted. 



CHAPTER IV. 

•Jf iucripHtn of Mr. WUson^s way of living. The 
iragietU adventure of the dogy atid othSr grace 
maUen. 

The ffentleman returned with the bot- 
tle; and Adams and he sat some time silent, 
when the former started up and cried, * No, 
that won't do.' The gentleman inquired 
into \u8 meaning; he answered, *He had 
been considering that it was possible the 
late famous king Tlieodore might have been 
the very son whom he had lost;' but added, 
'that his aije could not answer that imagi- 
nation. H()wever,' says he * G — disi)o.ses 
bU things fi»r the best; and very pn)Dably 
he may be some great man, or "duke ; and 
may, one dav or other, re\nsit you in that 
capacity.' The gentleman answered, he 
should know him amongst len tliouHand, for 
he had a mark, on his left breast, of a straw- 
berry, which his mother had given him, by 
longing ibr tliat fruit. 

That beautiful young lady, the Morning, 
now rose from her bed, and with a counte- 
nance blooming with fresh youth and sprijrht- 
liness, like Miss — •, with soft dews hanging 
on her pouting lips, began to take her early 
walk over the eastern hills ; and presently 
.after, that pliant person, the Sun, stole 
■ofUy from his wile s chamber, to pay his 
addresses to her ; when the gentleman asked 
his guest if he would walk forth and survey 

* Whoever the rraudcr pieanet. 



bis little carden ; which he readily agreed 
to ; and Joseph, at the same time, awaking 
from a sleep, in which he liad been two liours 
buried, went witli them. 

No parterres, no fountains, no statues, 
embellished tliis little garden. Its only 
ornament was a short walk shaded on each 
side by a filbert-hedge, with a small alcove 
at one end, whither in hot weather the 

fentleman and his wife used to retire and 
ivert themselves with their children, who 
played in the walk before them. But 
though vanity had no votary in this little 
sp()t, here was variety of fruit, and every 
tiling useful for the kitchen; which was 
abundantly sufficient to catch the admiration 
of Adams, who told the gentleman he had 
certainly a good gardener. Sir, answered he, 
that gardener is now before you : whatever 
you see here is the work solely of my own 
hands. Whilst I am providing necessaries 
for my table, I likewise procure myself an 
appetite for tliein. In fair seasons, 1 seldom 
pass less than six liours of the twenty-four 
m this place, where I am not idle ; and by 
these means I have been able to preser\*e 
my health ever since my arrival here with- 
out assistance from physic. Hither I gen- 
erally repair at tlie dawn, and exercise my- 
self whilst my wife dresses lier children 
and prepares our breakfast; after which 
we are seldom asunder during the residue 
of the day ; for when the weather will not 
permit them to accompany me here, I am 
usually within with them ; for I am neither 
ashamed of conversing with my wiie nor of 

Flaying with my children : to say the truth, 
do not perceive that inferiority of under- 
standing which the levity of rakes, the dul- 
ness of men of business, or the austerity of 
the learned, would persuade us of in women. 
As for my woman, I declare I have found 
none of my own sex capable of making 
juster observations on life, or of delivering 
them more agreeably; nor do I believe any 
one posjsessed of a faithfuller or braver 
tViond. And sure, as this friendship is sweet- 
ened with more delicacy and tenderness, so 
is it confirmed by dearer pledges than can 
attend the closest male alliance ; for wliat 
union canlje so fast as our common interest 
ill the fruits of our embraces? Perhaps, 
sir, you are not yourself a father ; if you 
are not, lie assurell vou cannot conceive the 
delight I have in my little ones. Would you 
not despise me, if you saw me stretched 
on the ground, and my children playing 
round me ? * I should reverence; the sight, 
quoth Adams ; * I myself am now the father 
of six, and have been of eleven, and I can 
say I never scourged a child of my own, 
unless as his schoohnaster, and then have 
felt every stroke on my own posteri^irs. 
And as to what you can say conceminjoc 
women, I have often lamented my own wife 
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erstand Greek.' — The cfcntlL*- 
and answered, he would not bt; 
I to insinuate that his own had 
i§ above the care of hcTlhniily ; 
lary, says he, my Harriet, I as- 
a notable housewife, and few 
hou^tekeepcrsj undcrj*tand nMjk- 
ctionarv l>«itter: but lhes»; an: 
she hath no gri:at occasion lur 
'ver, the wine you Cixnmeiided 
t night at supper wa.s «»f lier own 
is indeed all the liquor in my 
pt my beer, wliirh tails to my 
' And I assure you it is as <.'x- 
oth Adams, * as ever I tasted.' 
y kept a niaid-scrvant, but since 
ive been £jrowin«^ iij), sJie is mi- 
iiluleo Them in idU'nos.«;; f(»r as 
s I siiall i^ive them will l>e very 
Qtend not to breed them above 
2v are lik«'!v lo fill hereaflpr. nor 
m to despise or rum a i>lain hus- 
*ed, I could wish a man of my 
'. and retired life, miL^ht fall Ij> 
>r I have exp«irienced, that calm 
ines-s, which Ls seated in content, 
!nt with the hurrv and bustle of 
He wa.s proci'edini»tlnis, when 
igs, beinj^ just risen, ran eai^erly 
1 and asked liis !)le?:jiniT. They 
I t!ie stranirt-rs; hut the eldest 
her fattier, that her mother and 
gentlewoman were up, and that 
as ready. 

weut in, where tlie <ri'ntleman 
*d at the b**autv of Fanny, wiio 
•overed herself Inmi herlatiirue, 
niirfdy clerin dressud ; tor tlu' 
liad taVien away tier purse had 
bundle. But if lie was so much 
:!ie Ix-aiitv of this vounu crea- 
ests were no N.'.ss charnu.'d at 
e»s whi«'h api>eari!d in the he- 
thc husbantl an<l wile to each 
» tJieir children ; and at the du- 
irctionate Urhavioiir of these to 
i. These iustanee-s pleased the 
d mind of Adams, equally with 
3 wliicii they expressed to ohliirj; 
and tiieir forwardness to olil-r 
5t of every iWintx in their luiuse ; 
trlii^hted him still more, was an 
;ivo of their charity; for Avhilst 
It bnraklast, the jjfKxi woman 
irth to .T"5sist her sick nf»i<rhlM)ur, 
id with some cordials made tor 
i?e; and the good man went 
en at tlie same time, to supply 
1 something which he wanted 
hev had nothinij which ihose 
t were not welcome to. Thos«' 
were in the utmost cheerful- 
t?v heard the rep«)rt of a gun, 
,/y allerxvards a little doi^, the 
eeidest dau|f hter, ra//je Z/d/> / 



inu: in all bkxHly, ami laid himiielf at his 
mistress's feet; tlie i)Oor girl, who was 
about eleven years old, burst into t4.*ars at 
thcsii^ht; and presently one of the neigh- 
Ixiurs came in and informed them, that the 
yount; squire, the son of the Kird of the 
manor, had shot him as he passed by, 
swearing at the same time he would prase- 
cute the master of him for keepinij a span- 
iel, lor that he had given notice he would 
nt)t surtl.T one in tlie parish. The dog, 
whom his mistress had taken into her lap, 
died in a tew minutes, licking her hand. 
She expressed great agony at his lo8s; and 
the* other children lx?gan ti> cry lor their sis- 
ter's misti>rtune; nor could ranny herself 
refrnin. Whilst the lather and mother at- 
tempted to comfort Iut, Adams gras{)cd his 
cralvstick, and would have sallied out afler 
t!ie scpiire, h<ad not Joseph withheld him. 
He could not, however, bridle his tongue — 
h<; pronounced the word rascal with great 
emphasis ; said, he deserved to be ha need 
more than a liighwnyman, and wished he 
had the scourginu^ liim. The mother took 
her child, lamentfng and carrying the dead 
favourite in her arms out of the room; 
when the g(?ntlemnn said, tliis was the se- 
cond time this sciuire had endeavoured to 
kill the little wretch, anil had wounded him 
smartly onc.e Inrtore ; ad«hng, he ctnild have 
no mi>tive but ill nature, for the little thing, 
which was not near as big as one's tlsU had 
never hem twenty yards from the house in 
the six years his daughter had had it. He 
said he hail done nothing to deserve this 
us:i<j** ; but his fit her had too great a for- 
tune to cont*.-nd with : that he was as ab- 
solutes as any tyrant m the universe, and 
had killed all the dogs and taken away all 
the guns in the neighbourhood ; and not 
only that, but he trampled down hedges, 
and nwh- over corn and gtirdens, with no 
more regard than if they were the liigh- 
way. * I wish I could catch him iu my 
g:irden,' said Adams ; * though I would 
rather foririvehim riding throuirh mv house, 
than such an ill-natured act as this. 

The cheerfulness of the c»)nversation bt?- 
ing interrupted by this accident, in which 
the guests could Im; of no service to their 
kind entertainer; ami as the mother was 
taken up in administering ctjnsolation to the 
jX)or girl, whose disjxisition was tin) ^wT 
hastily to ihrmit the sudden loss of her little 
llivourite, which liad been tbndling with her 
a few minutes l)efore ; and as Joseph and 
Fanny were impatient to get home, and 
begin those previous ceremimies to their 
happiness, which Adams had insisted on, 
they now otfered to take their leave. The 
gi-ntN'msm imijortimed them much to stay 
to dinner; but when he found their eager- 
ness to depjirr, he summoi\ei\ \us vi\fc \ ^w^ 
nccord'mgly, iiaving performed aiVxVua \\»\xaA 
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eercmoniefl of bowB and courtesies, more 
pleasant to be seen than to be related, t^iey 
took their leave, the gentleman and his wile 
heartily wishing them a goo<l journey, and 
they as heartily thanki^ them for their 
kind entertainment. They then departed, 
Adams declaring that tliis was the manner 
in which the people had lived in the golden 
age. 



CHAPTER V. 

Ji ^HtjnUaHon on kHooU, hdd en tke roady between 
Jdr. Abraham aidants and Joieph; and a disco- 
very not untedcome to them both. 

•Oua travellers having well refreshed tliem- 
selves at the pentleman's house, Joseph and 
Fanny with sleep, and Mr. Abraham Adams 
with ale and tobacco, renewed their journey 
with ^at alacrity ; and, pursuing the road 
in which thoy were directed, travelled many 
miles before they met with any adventure 
worth relating. In this interval, we shall 
present our readers with a very curious dis- 
course, as we apprehend it, concerning pul)- 
lic schools, which passed between Mr. Jo- 
seph Andrews and Mr. Abraliam A(l<ims. 

They had not gone far, before Adams, 
calling to Joseph, asked him, * If he had at- 
tended to the ccntlcman's story;' he an- 
swered, * To all the former part.' — * And 
don't you think,' says he, * he was a very 
unliappy man in )iis youth ?' ' A very mi- 
happy man, indeed,' answered the other. 
'Joseph,' cries Adams, screwing up his 
moutli, ' I have found it ; I have discovered 
the cause of all the misfortunes which befel 
him : a public school, Joseph, was the cause 
of all the calamities which he afltTwards 
suflfered. Public schools are the nurseries 
of all vice and immorality. All the wicked 
fellows whom I remember at the university, 
were bred at them. — Ah, I^ord ! I can re- 
member, as well as if it was but yesterday, 
a knot of them ; they called them King's 
Scholars, I forget why very wicked fel- 
lows ! Joseph, vou may thank the Lord you 
were not bred at a public school : you 
would never have preserved your virtue as 
you have. The first care I alwavs take is 
of a boy's morals ; I had rather ne should 
be a blockhead than an atheist or a presby- 
terian. What is all the learning of tlie 
world compared to his immortal soul ? What 
shall a man take in exchange for his soul ? 
But the masters of great schools trouble 
thflciselves about no such thing. I have 
llpown a lad of eighteen at the university, 

t\ hath not been able to say his catechism; 
ifor my own part, I alwavs scourged a 
■ooner for missing that tlian any other 
lesson. Believe me, child, all that gentle- 
wnan's misfortunes arose from his being cdu- 
eated at a public school.' 



' It doth not become me,' aw 
seph, ' to dispute anv thing, sir, 
especially a matter of this und ; 
sure you must be allowed by al 
to be the best teacher of a schoo 
county.' — ' Yes, that,' says Ada 
lieve, is granted me ; that I nu 
much vanity pretend to — nay, I 
may go to the next county too- 
ari non est metimJ' — * However, 
are pleased to bid me speak,' si 
'you know my late master, S 
Booby, was bred at a public scb 
was the finest gentleman in all 
lK)urh(X>d. And I have often 
say, if he had a hundred boys 
breed them all at the same plac 
his opinion, and I have often 
deliver it, that a boy taken frcn 
school, and carried into the worlc 
more in one year tJiere, than on 
vate education will in five. He x 
the school itself initiated him a 
(I remember that was his very e 
lor great schools are little socicti 
boy of any observation may see 
what he will aftenvards find in tl 
large.' — * Hinc tUon lacknma : fc 
reason,' quoth Adams, * I prefei 
school, where boys may be kept ii 
and ignorance ; for, according t 

f)assage in the play of Cato, me 
ish tragedy I ever read, 

' If knowledge of the world roust make 
May Juba ever live in ignorance.' 

Who would not rather preserve 
of his child, than wish him to 
whole circle of arts and scienc 
bv the bv, he mav learn in the i 

Frivate school ; for 1 would not I 
esteem mvself to be second to 
iecundumy m teaching these thir 
a lad may have as much lea 
private as in a public educati< 
witli submission,' answered J 
may get as much vic« : witn 
country gentlemen, who wen 
within five miles of their own 1 
are as wicked as if they had 
world from their infaucv. I rem< 
1 was in the stable, it* a younj^ 
vicious in his nature, no correi 
make him otherwise : I take it t 
the same amon^r men : if a l 
mischievous Avicked inclination 
though ever so private, will eve 
good : on the contrary, if \ 
righteous temper, you may ti 
London, or wherever else you 
will be in no danger of beinj 
Besides, I have often heard my 
that the discipline practised in p 
was much better tlian that u 
< You talk like a jackanapes,' 
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* and 80 did your master. Discipline in- 
deed ! Because one man scourges twenty 
or thirty boys more in a mornin£r than 
anotlier, is he tlicrefure a better disciplina- 
rian ? I do presume to confer in this i)oint 
witli all who liavc taui^ht from Chiron^s time 
to this day ; and, if I was master of six 
boys only, 1 would preserve as good dii^cii)- 
line amongst tiiem as tlie master of tlie 
irreaU'St school in the world. I say nothing, 
young man ; remember, I say notliing ; but 
if Sir Thomas liimself iiad oeen educated 
nearer home, and under the tuition of some- 
b<xly — remember, I name nobotly — it mi^jht 
have been bi'tter for him : — but his fatlier 
must institute him in the knowledge of 
the world. A'tino morialium omnibus horis 
tapii.' JcMeph seeing him run on in this 
manner, asked {xirdon many times, assuring 
him he liad no intention to oiFend. *■ I l)e- 
lieve you had not, ciiiKl," Siiid he, ' and 1 am 
not ani^ry w^ith you : hut ior nuiinUiining 
giHxl dt.scipline inascluN>l; for this' — And 
then he ran on tis bi^Hirc, namud all the 
ma>>ters who are it;corded m old hooks, and 
preferred himself to them all. Indeed, if 
this giK)d man had an enthusiitsm, or what 
tlie vulvar call a blind side, it was this : he 

thou>;ht a schoolmaster the ifreatest charac- 

• • • • 

ter in tlie world, and hiuLself the greatest 

jf allschoiihnasters ; neither of whicli points 

^le would have given up to Alexander the 

Great at the head of his army. 

Adams continued his subject till they 
?ame to one of tlie lK.'autifulest spots of 
ground in tlie universe. It was a Kind of 
nniural amphitheatre, tbrmcd by the wind- 
inj; of a Nmall rivulet, which was plantinl 
with thick wiKxIs ; and the trees rose gra- 
iually alN)Vc each other by the natural 
iscent of the gnmnd they sUxxI on ; which 
isoent as tlicy hid with their boughs, they 
!eeme«l to have been disposed by the design 
if the most skilful planter, l^hc soil was 
spn-ad with a verdure which no paint could 
imitatt'; and the whole plac-e might have 
niUed romantic idt'as in elder minds than 
Lliose of Jos(*ph and Fanny, without the 
assistinee i>f love. 

Hire they arrived about noon, and Jo- 
sepli pn»|)iisi.>d to Ailains that they slumld 
rest awhile in this delight! ul place, and re- 
fresh themselves with somr provisions which 
the irtNwl-nature of Mrs. WiLscm had pn)- 
k'idi-d them with. Adams uuide no ol>iec- 
::i»n to the pn>|)osal; S4i down they sat, and 
juiliiiif out a cold fowl antl a bottle of wine, 
:h-y ma-ie a reimst, with a cheerfulness 
*'hirh might have attnicled the envy of 
nun' splendid tihles. I should not omit, 
hat thry tbund anitmg their provision a 
it tie i>a|)er, cimtaining a piece of gold, 
▼liich AiiauH imagining had lK*en put there 
>y mistake, would have returned back to 
vitoTB it ; but he waa at last convinced by 



Joseph, that Mr. Wilson had taken this 
liandsome way of furnishing them with a 
supply for their journey, on liis liaving re- 
lated the distress wliich they had been in, 
when they were relieved by the generosity 
of tlie pedlar. Adams said he was glad to 
see such an instance of goodness, not so 
nmch lor the ctmveniencv which it brought 
them, as for the sake ot the doer, whose 
reward would be great in heaven. He like- 
wise comtbrted hiiaself with a retiection that 
he should shortly have an opportmiity of 
returning it him; for the gi^ntlcman waa 
within a week to nuike a iouniey into Som- 
ersetshire, to mss through Adams's parish, 
and had faithhilly promised to call on him; 
a circumstance which we thought too in^ 
material to mention U-fore, but which Uiose 
who have as great an atfection for tliat gen- 
tleman as ourselves will reji>ice at, as it may 
give tlicm hoiM's of seeing him agam. Then 
Joseph made a speech on charity, which 
the reader, if he is so dis(X)sed, may see in 
the ni'xt chapter; for we scorn to betray 
him into any such reading, without first 
givuig him warning. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Moral reflertions by Joseph •Indrewa ; VfUh the 
huntin:^ adtenturey and Parson •idanu^s mtmew- 
Ums escape. 

* I HAVE often wondered, sir,' said Joseph, 
* to oKsiTve so few instances of charity among 
mankind ; for though the g«K)dness of a 
maif s heart did not inclim; him to relieve 
the distresses of his tellow-cn*atures, me- 
tlunks the desire of honour should move 
him to it. What inspires a man to build 
line houses, to purchase fine furniture, pic^. 
tures, clotlu^s, and other things, at a great 
expense, but an ambition to he respected 
more than other people? Now, would not 
one great act ot charity, one instance of 
redeeming a poor family from all the mise- 
ries of poverty, restoi»ng an unfortunate 
tradesman, by a sum of money, to the means 
of procuring a livelihotMl by his industry, 
discharging an undone debtor from his 
<l('bts or a jail, or any such like example of 
goodness, create a man mon* honour and 
resiK^ct than he could acquire by tlie finest 
house, furniture, pictures, or clothes, that 
were ever lieheld? For not only the object 
himself, who was thus n-lieved, but all who 
heard the name of such a {X'rHon, must, I 
imiLgine, reverence* him infimU^ly more than 
the possessor of all thost.^ otht>r things, which^ 
when AV(; so admire, we rather praise the 
builder, the workman, the painter, the lane- 
maker, the tailor, and the rest, by whose in- 
gt?nuity they are produc^*d, than the {X'rson 
who, by his money, makes them his owa. 
For my own part, vr\\eu\ Y\av^ vi^V^XsJt- 
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liind my lady, in a room hun^ with fine pic- 
tures, while I have been lookm^^ at them, I 
have never once thought of Uieir owner, 
nor hath any one else, as I ever observed ; 
for when it has been asked whose picture 
that was, it was never once ansvi^ered, the 
master's of the house; but Ammyconni, 
Paul VamLBh, Hannibal Scratchi, or Ho- 
garthi, which I suppose were tlic names ef 
flie painters ; but if it was asked, Who re- 
deemed such a one out of prison ? Who 
lent such a ruined tradesman money to 
set up ? Who clothed that iamily of poor 
small children ? It is very plain what must 
be the answer. And besides, these great 
folks are mistaken, if they imagine they get 
any honour at all by these means ; for 1 do 
not remember I ever was with my lady at 
any house, where she commended tiie house 
or furniture, but I have heard her, at her 
return home, make sport and jeer at what- 
ever she had before commended; and I have 
been told, by other gentlemen in Uverv, tliat 
it is the same in their iamilies ; but I defv 
the wisest man in the world to turn a true 
good action into ridicule. I def^ him to do 
it He who siiould endeavour it, would be 
laughed at liimself, instead of making others 
laugh. 

'Nobody scarce doth any gixnl, yet tliey 
all agree in ])raising those who do. Indeed, 
it is Strang tlint all men should consent in 
commenduig goodncs», and no man endea- 
vour to deserve that commendation ; whilst 
on the ccmtrary, all rail at wickedness, and 
all are as eager to be what they abuse. 
This I know not the reason of; but it is as 
plain as daylifflit to those who converse in 
the world, as I have done these three years.' 
— * Are all the ffreat folks wicked, then ?' 
says Fanny. ' To be sure there are some 
exceptions, answered Joseph. * Some gen- 
tlemen of our cloth report cliaritable actions 
done by their lords and masters ; and I have 
heard squire Pope, tlie preat poet, at my 
lady's table, tell stories ol a man that lived 
at a place called Rdls, and anotlier at the 
Bath, one Al — Al — I forget his name, but 
it is in the book of verses. This gentleman 
hath built up a stately house too, which the 
squire likes very well; but liis charity is 
seen farther than his house, though it stands 
on a hill, — ay, and brings him more honour 
too. It was his charity tliat put him in the 

. book, where the squire says he puts all those 
who deserve it ; and to be sure, as he lives 
among all the great people, if there were 
any such, he would know them.' — This was 
all of Mr. Joseph Andrews's speech, wliich 
I could get him to recollect, which I have 
delivered as near as was possible in his own 
words, with a very small embellishment. 
But I believe the reader hath not been a 
Mttle surprised at the long silence of Parson 

AdaiaSj especially as so many occasioiiA 



offered tiiemselves to exert his curiosity and ] 
observation. The truth is, he was last 
asleep, and had m been from the be^innin^ 
of the preceding narrative ; and iiuleed, il* 
the reader considers that so many hours 
had passed since he had closed his eyes, he 
will not wonder at his repose, though even 
Henley himself, or as great an orator, (if anv 
such be,) had been in liis rostrum or tub 
befi)re him. 

Joseph, who whilst he was speaking had 
continued in one attitude, with nis head re- 
clining on one side, and his eyes cast on 
the ground, no sooner perceived, on kx)king 
up, the position of Adams, who was stretch- 
ed on lus back, and snored louder than the 
usual braying of the animal with long ears, 
tlian he turned towards Fanny, and taking 
her by the hand, began a daUiance, which 
though consistent with the purest inno- 
cence and decency, neither he would have 
attempted nor she permitted before any wit- 
ness. Wlulst they amused themselves in 
this harmless and delightful manner, thev 
heard a pack of hounds approaching in full 
cry towards them, and presently afterwards 
saw a hare pop forth from the wood, and 
crossing the water, land within a few yards 
of them in the meadows. The hare was 
no s(K>ner on shore, than it seated itself on 
its hinder legs and listened to the sound of 
the pursuers. Fanny was wonderfully pleas- 
ed with the little wretch, and eagerly lon^ 
ed to have it in her arms, that she might 
preserve it from the dangers which seemed 
to tlireaten it ; but the rational part of the 
creation do not always aptly distinguish 
their friends from their foes ; what wonder 
then if this silly creature, the moment it be- 
held her, fled from the friend who wouki 
iiavc protected it, and traversing the mead- 
ows again, passed the little rivulet on the 
opposite side. It was, however, so spent 
and weak, that it fell down twice or thrice 
in its way. 

This affected the tender heart of Fanny, 
who exclaimed, with tears in her eyes, 
against the barbarity of wonying • poor 
innocent defenceless animal out of its life, 
and putting it to the extremest torture for 
diversion. She had not much time to make 
reflections of this kind ; for on a sudden the 
hounds rushed through the wood, which 
resounded with their throats and the throats 
of their retinue, who attended on them on 
horseback. The dogs now passed the rivu- 
let, and pursued the footsteps of the hare ; 
five horsemen attempted to leap over, three 
of whom succeeded, and two were in the 
attempt thro^vn from their saddles into the 
water; their companions, and their own 
horses too, proceeded afler their sport, and 
left their friends and riders to invoke the 
assistance of Fortune, or emjAoj the more 
\ active means of strength and agility for 
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tniiC6> Joseph, however, was 
eoDceraed on tlus occasion; he 
for a moment to herself, and ran 
ttemen^ who were immediately on 
ihikin^ their ears, and eausily, 
xlp of his hand, ohtained the 
the rivulet was not at all deep ;) 
It itaying to thank their kind as- 
Iripping across the meadow, call- 
r nrother sportsmen to stop tlieir 
Et they heard them not. 
Olds were now very little behind 
reeling, staggering prey, which, 
Inxwt at every step, crawled 
s wood, and had almost got romid 
x where Fanny stood, when it 
iken by its enemies, and, beinc 
of the covert, was caught, ana 
>re to pieces before Fanny's face, 
mable to assist it with any aid 
nrfiil than pity; nor could she 
Joseph, who had been himself a 
in his youth, to attempt any thing 
» the laws of hunting in favour 
!, which he said was killed fairly. 
i was caught within a yard or 
mis, who lay asleep at some dis- 
the lovers; and me hounds in 
t, and pulling it backwards and 
id drawn it so close to him, that 
nn, p>y mistake perhaps for the 
) laid hold of the skirts of his 
hers at the same time appl^g 
to his wig, which he had with a 
if fiiBtened to his head, be^n to 
out; and had not the motion of 
I more effect on him than seemed 
ftd by the noise, they must cer- 
tast^ his flesh, which delicious 
Kt have been fatal to him ; but 
d bf these tug^ings, he instantly 
1 with a jerk delivering his head 
;, he with most admirable dex- 
ered his legs, which now seemed 
tnbers he could intrust his safety 
g, therefore, escaped likewise 
at a third part or his cassock, 
lUingly left as his exuvict or spoils 
y, he fled with the utmost speed 
immon to his assistance. Nor 
ny detraction from the bravery 
«cter: let the number of the 
d the surprise in which he was 
uiidered ; and if there be any 
nitrageously brave that he can- 
of fliflht in any circumstance 
say, (but I whisper that sofUy, 
inly declare without any inten- 

foflfence to any brave man in 
say, or rather I whisper, that 
IDOraat fellow, and hath never 
Ty nor Virgil, nor knows he any 
ctor or Tumus : nay, he is un- 
mth the history of some ffreat 
whoj thoogfa as brave as Cons, 



ay, as tigers, have run away, the Lord knows 
how far, and the Lord knows why, to the 
surprise of their friends and the entertain- 
ment of their enemies. But if persons of 
such heroic disposition are a little ofi*ended 
at the behaviour of Adams, we assure them 
they shall be as much pleased with what we 
shall immediately relate of Joseph Andrews. 
The master of the pack was just arrived, 
or as the sportsmen call it, come in, when 
Adams set out as we have before mentioned. 

This centleman was generally said to be 
a great lover of humour ; but, not to mince 
the matter, especially as we are upon this 
subject, he was a great hunter of men ; 
indeed, he had hitherto followed the sport 
only witli dogs of his own species : for he 
kept two or three couple of barking curs for 
that use only. However, as he thought he 
had now found a man nimble enough, he 
was willing to indulge himself with other 
sport, ancT accordingly crying out, stole 
away, encouraged uie houncS to pursue 
Mr. Adams, swearing it was the largest 
iack-hare he ever saw ; at the same time 
hallooing and whooping as if a conquered 
foe was flying before him ; in which he was 
imitated by those two or three couple of 
human or rather two-legged curs on horse- 
back which we have mentioned before. 

Now thou, whoever thou art, whether a 
muse, or by what other name soever thou 
chooscst to be called, who presidest over 
bio^phy, and hast inspired all the writers 
of lives in these our times : thou who didst 
infuse such wonderful humour into the pen 
of immortal Gulliver ; who hast carefully 
guided the judgment, whihit thou hast ex- 
alted the nervous manly style of tliy Mallet: 
thou who hadst no hand in that dedication 
and preface, or the translations, which thou 
wouldst willingly have struck out of the life 
of Cicero : lastly, thou, who, without the 
assistance of the least spice of literature, 
and even against his inclination, hast, in 
some pa^es of his book, forced Collcy Gib- 
ber to write English ; do thou assist me in 
what I find myself unequal to. Do thou in- 
troduce on the plain, the young, the gay, 
the brave Joseph Andrews, whilst men snail 
view him with admiration and envy, tender 
virgins with love and anxious concern for 
his safety. 

No sooner did Joseph Andrews perceive 
the distress of his friend, when first the 
quick-scenting dogs attacked him, than he 
grasped his cudgel in his right hand; a 
cudgel which his father had of his grand- 
father, to whom a mighty strong man of 
Kent had given it for a present in that day 
when he broke three heads on the stage. It 
was a cudgel oi* mighty strength and won- 
derful art, made by one of Mr. Deard's 
best workmen, whom no other artificer can 
equal, and who hath made a\\ tlkwose f^Ouk 
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which the beaus have lately walked with 
about the Park in a morning ; but this was 
iar his masterpiece. On its head was en- 
graved a nose and chin, which might have 
been mistaken for a pair of nutcrackers. 
The learned have imagijied it designed to 
represent the Gorgon ; but it was in fact 
copied from tlie lace of a ceruiin long 
English baronet, of infinite wit, humour, 
and gravity. He did ijitea<l to have en- 
graved here many histories; as tlie first 
night of Captain B — 's play, Avhere you 
would have seen critics in embroidery trans- 
planted from the boxes to the pit, whose 
ancient inhabitants were exalted to tlie 

Silleries, where they played on catcalls. 
e did intend to have painted an auc- 
tion-room, where Mr. Cock would have ap)- 
peared aloft in his pulpit, trumix^tin^ forth 
the praises of a china basiu^ and with as- 
tonishment wondering that, * Nobody bids 
more for that iuie, that superb' — He did in- 
tend to have engraved many other thuigs, 
but was forced to leave all out for want of 
room. 

No sooner had Joseph grasixjd his cudgel 
in his hands, than lightning darted from his 
eyes; and the heroic youth, swil\ of foot, 
ran witli the utmost speed to Ids friend's 
assistance. He overtook him just as Rock- 
wood had laid hold of the skirts of his cas- 
sock, wliich being torn, hun/g to the ground. 
Reader, we would make a simile on this oc- 
casion, but for two reasons: tlie first L$, 
it would interrupt the description, which 
sliould he ra{nd in this part ; but that doth 
not weigh much, many precedents occurrin<r 
for such an interruption : the second, and 
nmch the greater reason is, that we could 
find no simile adeq\iatc to our purpose ; for 
mdeed, what instance could we bring, to set 
b«^fore our reader's eyes at once the idea of 
friendship, courage, youth, beauty, strength, 
and swiftness ? all which blazedin the i)er- 
8on of Joseph Andrews. Let those there- 
fore that describe lions, and tigers, and he- 
roes fiercer than both, raise their poems or 
plays with the simile of Joseph Andrews, 
who is himself above the reach of any simile. 

Now Rockwood had laid fast hold on the 

5 arson's skirts, and stopped his flight; which 
oseph no sooner perceived, than ne levelled 
his cudgel at Ids head and laid him sprawl- 
ing. Jowler and Ringwood tlien fell ouiiis 
great coat, and had undoubtedly brouglit 
Him to the ground, had not Joseph, collect- 
ing all his forc«r, given Jowler such a raj) 
on the back, that, quitting his hold, he ran 
hcmTing over the plain. A harder fate re- 
mained for thee, O RingwcMHl ! Ringwood, 
the best hound that ever pursued a hare, 
who never threw his tongue but where the 
BC 'nt was undoubti'dly true ; good at trail- 
ing, and sure in a liighway ; no babbler, no 
^yer-nmner; respected by the whole pack, 



who, whenever he opened, knew the cams 
was at hand. He feU by the stroke o? Jo* 
seph. Thunder and Plunder, and Wonder 
and Blunder, were the next victims of hit 
wratli, aiui measured tlieir lengths on the 

fround. Then Fairmaid, a bitch which 
Ir. John Temple had bred up in his houses 
and fed at his own table, and lately sent the 
squire fifty miles for a present ; ran fiercely 
at Joseph and bit him by the leg : no doff 
was ever fiercer than she, being descended 
from an Amazonian breed, and had worried 
bulls in her own country, but now wafled 
an unequal fight, and had sliared the Tate 
of those we liave mentioned before, had not 
Diana^ (the reader may believe or not if he 
pleases,) in that instant interposed, and, in 
the shape of the liuntsman, snatched her 
favourite up in her arms. 

The parson now faced about, and with 
his crabstick felled many to the earth, and 
scattered others, till he was attacked by 
Ctrst'ir and pulled to the ground. Then 
Joseph fit;w to his rescue, and with such 
niiirht nil on the victor, that, O eternal bk>t 
to his name ! Ca'sar ran yelping away. 

The battle now raged with the most 
dreadful violence, when, lo ! the huntsman, 
a man of years and dignity, lifted his voice, 
and called his liounds Irom the fight ; telling 
them, in a language they understood, that 
it was in vain to cx>ntend longer, for that 
fate had decreed the victory to their ene- 



mies. 



Thus far the muse hath with her usual 
dignity related tliis prodigious battle, a bat- 
tle, we apprehend, never equalled by any 
poet, romance or life-writer whatever, and, 
having brought it to a conclusion, she ceas- 
ed ; we shall therefore proceed in our ordi- 
nary style, with the continuation of this 
Iiistory. The squire and his companions, 
whom the figure of Adams and the gal- 
lantry of Joseph had at first thrown into a 
vii)lent fit of laughter, and who had liitherto 
iK'held the engagement witli more delight 
than any chase, shootin^matehi race, cock- 
fighting, bull or bear-baiiing, had ever given 
them, began now to apprehend tlic danger 
of their hounds, many of which lay sprawl- 
ing in the fields. The squire, therefore, 
having first called his friends about him, as 
guards for his safety of person, rode man- 
fully u]) to tlie combatants, and summoning 
all the terror he was master of into his coun- 
tenance, demanded witli an authoritative 
voice of Joseph, What he meant by as- 
saulting his dogs in that manner? Joseph 
answered with great hitrcpidity. That tliey 
liad first fallen on his friend ; and if they 
had belonged to the greatest man in the 
kingdom, he would have treated them in 
the same way ; for whilst his veins con- 
tained a single drop of IiUkkI, he would not 
Btand idle by and see tliat gentleman, (point- 
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IS,) abused either by man or 
luiviiif^ so said, botti lie and 
dished their woioden weapons, 
iselves into such a posture, that 
d his company thought proper 
ate, before they offered to re- 
use of their four-footed allies. 
tant Fanny, whom the appre- 
oseph^s dancer had alarmed so 
forgetting her own, .she had 
Dost expedition, came up. The 
ill the horsemen were so sur- 
her beauty, that they imme- 
both their eyes and thoughts 
r, every one declaring he nad 
» charming a creature. Neither 
iger en^ged them a moment 
aU sat m silent amaze. The 
aly was free from her attrac- 
IS busy in cutting the ears of 
nd endeavouring to recover 
; in which he succeeded so 
ly two of no great note remain- 
ed on the field of action. Upon 
aman declared, ' 'Twas well it 
se ; for his part he could not 
ventleman, and wondered his 
d encourage the dogs to hunt 
that it was the surest way to 
o make them ibllow vermin in- 
king to a hare.' 

« Ming informed of the little 
t had been done, and perhaps 
3 mischief of another kind m 
lOBted Mr. Adams with a more 
spect than before : he told him 
' ibr what had happened ; that 
.voured all he could to prevent it 
le was acquainted with lus cloth, 
commended the courage of his 
so he imagined Joseph to be. 
ted Mr. Adams to dinner, and 
oung woman might come with 
3 remsed a long while ; but the 
IS repeated with so much ear- 
courtesy, that at length he was 
nt it. rlis wig and hat, and 
M^the field, being gathered to- 
eeph, (for otherwise, probably, 
have been forgotten,) he put 
the best order he could ; and 
se and i()ot moved forward in 
ze towards the squire's house, 
at a very little distance. 
*y were on the road, the lovely 
cted the eyes of all ; they en- 
> outvie one another in enco- 
r beautv : which the reader will 
not relating, as tliey had not 
rw or uncommon in Ihom ; so 
msc my not setting down the 
IS jests which were made on 
ic of them declaring that pnr- 
was the best sport in tlie world : 
lending his standing at bay. 



which they said he had done as well as anv 
badger; with such like merriment, which 
though it would ill become the dignity of 
this liistory, afforded much laughter and 
diversion to tlie squire and his facetiooi 
companions. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Ji tcene of roasting very mcdy aiapitd to the pr^ 
tent tatte and timet, 

Thet arrived at the squire^s house just 
as his dinner was read v. A little dispute 
arose on the account of Fanny, whom the 
squire, who was a bachelor, was desirous 
to place at lus own table ; but she would 
not consent, nor would Mr. Adams permit 
her to be parted from Joseph ; so that she 
was at length with him consigned over to the 
kitchen, where the servants were ordered 
to make him drunk; a lavour which was 
likewise intended for Adams ; which design 
being executed, the squire thought he should 
easily accomplish what he had, when he 
first saw her, intended to perpetrate with 
Fanny. 

It may not be improper, before we pro- 
ceed farther, to open a httle the character of 
this gentleman, and that of his friends. The 
master of this house, then, was a man of a 
very considerable fortune ; a bachelor, as 
we have said, ami ahout forty years of age : 
he had been educated, (if we may use the 
expression,) in the country, and at his own 
hom^ under tlie care of his moCher and a 
tutor, who had orders never to eorreet him, 
nor to compel hun to learn more than he 
liked, which it seems was very little, and 
that only in his childhood : for m>m the age 
of fifteen he addicted himself entirely to 
hunting and other rural amusements, for 
which his mother took care to equip him 
with horses, hounds, and all other neeessa- 
ries ; and his tutor, endeavouring to ingra- 
tiate liimself with his young pupil, who 
would, he knew, \ye able handsomely to pro- 
vide for him, became his companion, not 
only at these exercises, but likewise over a 
Iwttle, wliich the young squire liad a verf 
early relish for. At the age of twenty, hn 
mother hcjjan to think she had not fulfilled 
the duty ot a parent ; she therefore resolved 
to persuatlc her son, if possible, to that 
which she imagined would well supply all 
that he mi^rht have learned at a public scnool 
or university, — this is what they commonly 
call tra\'elling ; which, with the help of tlie 
tutor, who was fixed on til attend him, she 
easily succeeded in. He made in three years 
the tour of Europe, as they term it, and 
returned home well furnished with French 
clothes, phrsisos, and servants, with a hearty 
contempt for his ownc^nuitry: especially 
what had any savour of the plain s^lnlassA 
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honesty of our ancestors. His mother curious, must have heen deplorably impep- 
greatly applauded herself at his return. And feet ; though we must own it probable, that 
now being master of his own fortune, he some more jokes were, (as they call it,) 
toon procured himself a seat in parliament, cracked during their dinner ; but we have 
and was in the common opinion one of the by no means been able to come at the know- 
finest sentlemen of his age : but what dis- ledge of them. When dinner was removed, 
tinguisned him chiefly, was a strange de- the poet began to repeat some verses, which, 
lijorht which he took in every tiling which is he said, were made extempore. The fbl- 
ridiculous, odious, and absurd in his own lowing is a copy of them, procured with the 
species ; so that he never chose a compa- greatest difficulty. 

nion without one or more of these ingre- 

dients, and those who were marked by na- -^'^ extemjx^e Poem on Parmm Adamt. 

ture in the most eminent degree with them, Did trer mortal such a panoa view f 

were most his favourites, ff he ever found 5i",f"?^l'.?*^'»^" ^'«."''* °u""?*'V -^ u 

_i •*u u J -.^* ^- ««j J " *•' might the hounds hare him for lox mutakcB, 

a man wlio either had not, or endeavoured ,„ g^^„ ^^^^ ^^^ j^ jha, than nitty bacon :♦ 

to conceal, tliese imperfections, he took great But would it not make any mortal >tar«^ 

eeasure in inventmg methods of forcing To sec this panon taken for a hare ? 

m into absurdities which were not natural S<>"*^ P*'^**"." "^ thus grwdy, even he 

... . 1 • i« ^u ~ 1 ^- For a good player might have taken thee, 

tu him, or m drawing lorth and exposing b i j 6 

those that were ; for which purpose he was At which words the bai^ whipt off the 
always provided with a set of fellows, whom player's wig, and received the appiobatwn 
we have before called curs, and who did, of *the company, rather perhaps for the 
indeed, no great honour to the canine kind ; dexterity of his hand than his head. The 
their business was to hunt out and display player, instead of restoring the jest on the 
every thin^ that had any savour of the p^et, began to display his talents on the 
above-mentioned qualities, and especially in game subject. He repeated man v scraps of 
the gravest and best characters; butifUiey wit outofplays, reflecting on the whole body 
&il^ in tlieur searcli, they were to turn of tlie clergy, which were received with 
even vurtue and wisdom themselves into great acclamations bv all present. It was 
ndicule, for the diversion of theu- master now the dancing-master's turn to exhibit 
and feeder. The gentlemen of curhke dis- his talents : he therefore, addressing himself 
position who were now at his house and to Adams in broken English, toldhim, • He 
whom he had brought with him from Lon- ^as a man ver well made for de dance, and 
don, were, an old half-pay officer, a player, he suppose by his wnlk, dat he had leam of 
• duU poet, a quack doctor, a scraping gome great master.' He said, « It was ver 
fiddler, and a lame German dancing-master, pr^ttv quality in clergyman to dance ;' and 
As soon as dinner was served, while Mr. concluded with desiring him to dance a 
Adams was saying grace, the captam con- minuet, telling him, ' his cassock would serve 
vcyed his chau- from behmd him : so that for petticoats ; and that he would himself be 
when he endeavoured to seat himself, he his partner.' At which words, without wait- 
fell down on the ground ; and thus com- '^„ for an answer, he pulled out his gloves, 
pteted loke the first, to the great entertain- and the fiddler was preparing his fiddle, 
ment of the whole company. The second The company all offered the dancing^master 
joke was performed by the poet, who sat ^ggrs that the parson out-danced him, 
next him on the other side, and took an op- ^hich he refused, saving, ' He believed so 
portumty while poor Adams was respect- too; for he had never seen any man in his 
fully drmkinff to tbe master of the house, to ufe who looked de dance so well as de gen- 
^."^ *J>**,^ ^^ "^"P ^^^ ^» breeches; tleman:' he then stepped forwards to take 
wtuch, with the many apotogies he made, Adams bv the hand, which the latter hastily 
and the parson s genUe answers, caused withdrew\ and at the same time clenching 
much mirth to tiie company. Joke the third his fist, advised him not to carrv the jest too 
W9» served up by one of the waiting-men, far, for he would not endure being put upon, 
who had been ordCTed to convey a qiwntity The dancing-master no sooner saw the fist, 
of gpn mto Mr. Adams s ale, which he de- than he prudentlv retired out of its reach, 
daring to be the best Uquor he ever drank, and stood aloof, mimicking Adams, whose 
but rather too rich of the malt, (wntnbuted eyes were fixed on liim, not guessing what 
a»un to their laughter. Mr. Adams, from |^ ^as at, but to avoid his laving hold on 
whom we had most of this relation, could ^^ him, which he had (mce attempted. In 
ttot recoUcct aU the j^ of this kind prac- the mean while, the captain, perceiving an 
toed on him, which the moffensiye disposi- oppt)rtimity, pinned a cracker or devil to the 
tion of his oi;ni lieart made him slow m dw- cassock, and then lighted it with their litde 
covering; and mdeed, had it not been for jonoking^jandle. Adams being a stranger 

tne mlormation which we received from a z 

servant of the family, this part of our his- « All hounde that will himt fox or other veraim 

tony, Wbicb we take to be none of the least nUL hunt a picceoinutj baooo trailed on dMfnwBi. 
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it| and befievinff he had been 
in reality, startea from his chair, 
I about the room to the infinite 
cholders, who declared he was 
Bcer in the universe. As soon as 
id done tormenting him, and he 
recovered his comusion, he re- 
le table, standing up in a posture 

intended to make a speech, 
ied out, hear him, hear him ; and 
•ke in tl^ following manner : ' Sir, 
to see one to wlK>m Providence 
so bountiful in bestowing his fa- 
e so ill and ungrateful return for 
though you have not insulted roe 
is visible you have delighted in 
do it, nor nave once discouraged 

rudenesses which have been 
ards roe, indeed, towards your- 

rightly understood thero ; for I 
;uest, and by the laws of hospi- 
ed to your protection, 
itleman hath thought proper to 
me poetrv upon me, of which I 
ny, that I had rather be the sub- 
toe composer. He hath been 
' treat me with disrespect as a 
tpprehend my order is not the 
Koni, nor that I can become so, 
bein^ a disgrace to it, which I 
rt^ will never be called. Another 

1 indeed, hath repeated some sen- 
ere the order itself is mentioned 
impt He says, they are taken 
. I am sure such plays are a scan- 
^vemment which permits them, 
will be the nation where thev are 
L How others liave treated me, 
observe ; they themselves, when 
, must allow the behaviour to be 
r to my years as to my cloth. 

me, sir, travellincr with two of 
mers, (I omit vour hounds falling 
I have quite forgiven it, whether 
i from the wantonness or negli- 
lie huntsman;) my appearance 
' well persuade you, tliat your 
ras an act of charity, though in 
rere well provided ; yes, sir, if 

an hundred miles to travel, we 
It to bcAr our expenses in a noble 
At which words he produced 
oea which was found in the bas- 
not show you tliis out of osten- 
bM, but to convince you I speak 
ir seatiiur me at your table was 

which 1 did not ambitiously 
len I was here, I endeavoured 
towards you with the utmost 
I have failed, it was not with 
r could I, certainly, so far be 
deserve the insults I have suf- 
sy were meant, therefore, cither 
' or my poverty, (and you see I 
f poor,) the snune doth not lie 



at my door, and I heartify pray that the sin 
may be averted from yours. He thus 
finished, and received a general clap from 
the whole company. Then the gentlemaa 
of tlie liouse told him, ' He was sony for 
what had happened ; that he could not ac- 
cuse him of any share in it : that the verses 
were, as himself had well observed, so bad, 
that he might easily answer them ; and ibr 
the serpent, it was undoubtedly a very great 
affront done him by the dancing-master, for 
which, if he well thrashed him, as he de> 
served, he should be very much pleased to 
see it,' (in which probably he spoke tlie 
truth.) Adams answered, 'Whoever had 
done it, it was not his profession to punish 
him that way ; but for the person whom he 
had accused, I am a witness,' says he, ' (^ 
his innocence ; for I had my eye on him all 
the while. Whoever he was, God forgive 
him, and bestow on him a litUe more sense 
as well as humanity.' The captain answered 
with a surly look and accent, ' That he 
hoped he did not mean to reflect upon him ; 
d — n him, he had as much imanity as an- 
other, and if any man said he hadT not, he 
would convince him of his mistake by cut- 
ting his' throat.' Adams smiling said, ' He 
believed he had spoke right by accident.' 
To which the captain returned, ' What do 
you mean by my speaking right? if you 
was not a parson, I would not take these 
words; but your gown protects you. If 
any man who wears a sword had said so 
much, I had pulled him by tlie nose before 
this.' Adams replied, ' If he attempted any 
rudeness to his person, he would not find 
any protection for himself in his gown;' and 
clenching his fist, declared ' he had thrashed 
many a stouter man.' The gentleman did 
all he could to encourage this warlike dispo- 
sition in Adams, and was in hopes to have 
produced a battle ; but he was disappointed; 
ibr tlie captain made no other answer than, 
< It is very well you are a parson ;' and so 
drinking off a bumper to okl mother Church, 
ended the dispute. 

Then the doctor, who had hitherto been 
silent, and who was the gravest but most 
mischievous dog of all, in a very pompous 
speech highly applauded what Aaams had 
said, and as much discommended the be- 
haviour to hinL He proceeded to enco- 
miums on the church and poverty; and 
lastly recommended forgiveness of what 
had passed to Adams; who immediately 
answered, * That evcrv thing was fbrgiven ;' 
and in the warmth of' his goodness he filled 
a biunper of strong bcer, (a liquor he pre- 
ferred to wine,) and drank a health to the 
whole company, shaking the oaptain and the 
poet heartily by the hand, and addressing 
himself with great respect to the doctor ; 
who, indeed, liad not laughed outwardly at 
any thing that passed, as he had a perfect 
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command of his muscles, and could lau(r]i 
inwardly without bctniyinfr the least Kynii>- 
toms in his countenance. The doctor now 
began a second formal speech, in which he 
declaimed agsiinst all lenty of conversation, 
and what is usually called mii1h. He said, 

• There were amusements filled lor persons 
of all aijes and dejjrees, from the raille to 
the discussing a point of philosophy ; and 
that men discovered themselves in nothinir 
more than in the choice of their amuse- 
ments: for,' says he, *a8 it must ijn'ntly 
raise our expectation of the future c^)ndurt 
in life of hoys whom in their tender years 
we perceirt*, instead of taw or halls, or other 
childish play-thinn:s, to choose, at their 
leisure hours, to exercise their ir^'iiius in 
contentions of wit, learnimr, and such like ; 
80 must it inspire one with equal conirmpt 
of a man, if we should discover him playing 
at taw, or other chiltlish ])lay.' Adams hi«rh- 
ly commended the doctor's opinion, and 
said, ' He had ol\en wondered at siune pas- 
sages in ancient authors, where Scipio, 
Lelius, and other sjreat men, were repre- 
sented to have passed many horn's in 
amusements of tlie most triHing kind.' The 
doctor replied, 'He had by him an (»ld 
Greek manuscript where a favourite diver- 
sion of Socrates was recorded.' — * Av,' 
says the parson eagerly: ' I should be most 
infinitely obliged to you for the favour of 
perusing it' The doctor promised to send 
it him, and farther said, ' That he l)elieved 
he could describe it. I think,' says he, ' as 
near as I can remember, it was this ; tliere 
was a throne erected, on one side of which 
sat a kmg, and on the other a queen, with 
their guards and attendants ranged on both 
sides; to them wa^^ introduced an ambassa- 
dor, which ]>art StKrates always used to 
perform himself; and when lie was led up 
to the fbotstei^s of the tlirone, he addressed 
himself to the monarchs in some grave 
speech, full of virtue, and coodneas, and 
morality, and such like. AHer which, he 
was seated between the king an queen, 
and royally entertained. This I thmk was 
the chief part Perhaps I may have ft)rgot 
some particulars : for it is lonl^ since I read 
it Adams said, ' It was, indeed, a diver- 
sion worthy the relaxation of s«) great a 
man; and thought something resembling 
it should be instituted among our irreat 
men, instead of cards and other idle pas- 
time, in which, he was informed, they trifled 
away too much of their lives.' He added, 

* The christian religion was a nobler sul)- 
ject for these speeclics than any Socrates 
could liave invented.' The gentleman t)f 
the house appn)ved what Mr. Adams said, 
and declared, 'He resolved to jwrlbrm the 
ceremony this very evening.' To which 

the doctor objected, as no one was prepaied 



Adams with a gravity of countenance whidi 
would have deceived a more knowing man,) 
' you have a sermon about you, doctor.'*- 
'Sir,' saj's Adams, 'I never travel withwrt 
one, lor' tear of what may happen.' — He 
was cnsily prevailed on by his worthy friend^ 
as he now c^alled the doctor, to undertake the 
pan of the ambassador ; so that the gen- 
tleman sent immediate orders to have the 
throne erected ; which was performed be- 
!()riMhey had di-ank two bottles: andpe^ 
hajw the reader will hereafter have nogieil 
reason to admire the niniblcness of the lei^ 
vants. 

In<leed, to c<mfeas the truth, the throne 
u'as no more than this ; there was a CRat 
tub of w*ater pnu'idecl, on each siae of 
which was placed twMi stools raised higher 
than the surface of the tub, and over the 
Avhole was laid a blanket ; on these stooli 
were ])laccd the king ami queen, namej^i 
the master of the house and the captaia. 
And now the ambassador was introduced, 
Inrtween the jXK't and the doctor, wlushi^ 
ing rt»ad his sermon, to the great entertaii- 
ment of all present, was led up to his pbee, 
and seated oetween their majesties. Th^ 
immediately mac up, when tlie blanket wibIp 
ing its supports at either end, gave wiy, 
and soused Adams over head and eana 
the water. The captain made his teaft, 
but, unluckily, the gentleman himself a^ 
being as nimole as he ought, Adams cai^ 
hold of him before he descended framlii 
throne, and pulled him in with him, to the 
entire secret satisfaction of all the camfUJ' 
Adams, after ducking the squire twice or 
tlirice, leaped out of the tub, and loofcrf 
sharp lor the doctor, whom he would CBJ 
tainly have conveyecl to the same place 11 
honimr: but he had wisely withdrawn; k 
then searched for his crabstwk, and ham 
found that, as well as his fellow-travdteT^ 
he declared he would not stay a niooal 
longer in such a house. He then depaitdi 
without taking leave of his host; wnoak 
had exacted a more severe revenge on ttas 
he intended ; ibr as he did notusesuffio^ 
care to dry himself in time, he caug^> 
coltl by the accident, which threw him i^ 
a fever that had hke to have cost bin ■ 
life. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Which some readers will think too s&orl, ottsf fc» 

long. 

Adams, and Joseph, who was ^^^^ 
raged than his friend at the treatinaitjg 
met with, went out with tlieir sticks in tw^ 
hands, and carried ofl" Fanny, notwithitaSP^ 
ing the opposititm of the servants, wbo#» 
air^ without proceeding to violence^ in 
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hit as thej eoold, not so much from any 
Lpprehension of being pursued, as tliat Mr. 
kdams iiii<ght by exercise prevent any harm 
Tom Uie water* The gentleman, who h:nl 
^ven such orders to his servants concirrn- 
DflT Fanny that he did not in the least Tear 
bn* getting; away, no sooner heard tliat .slie 
sras gone, than he began to rave, and im- 
mediately despatched several with orders, 
either to bring her back or never return. 
The poet, the player, and all but the dan- 
cing^-xnaster and doctor, went on this er- 
rand. 

The night was very dark in which our 
friends began their journey ; however, they 
made such expedition, that they soon arriv- 
ed at an Inn which was at seven miles dis- 
tance. Here they unanimously consented 
to pass the evenim;, Mr. Adams beiii<r now 
an drv as he was before he had set out on 



embassy. 

This inn, which indeed we might call an 
alehouse, had not the words Tiic New Inn, 
been writ on the sign, afforded them no 
better provisions than bread and cheese nnd 
ale : on which, however, thev made a vvrv 
comfortable meal ; for hunger is better than 
a French cook. 

They had no sooner supyxid, than Adams, 

Rtnming thanks to the Almii^hty for his 

fcod, declared he had ati; his homely coin- 

noia with much greater satis faction tliaii 

bn splendid dinner ; and expn^ssed great 

tontempt for the ibily of mankind, who sa- 

trificed their hopes of heaven to the arqwi- 

ihkm of vast wealth, since so much coinlijrt 

WM to be found in the humblest state arid 

tlie fewest provisions. * Verv true, sir/ 

■lyB t grave man who sat smoidng his pi]x^ 

bj tfie fire, and who was a traveller as well 

ai himself. ' I have oflen been as uuirli 

•urpiiaed as you are, when I consider the 

WK which mankind in general set on 

itthn; since every day's experience shows 

wbnr Uttie is in ttieir flower; lor what, 

■deed, truly desirable, can they bestow on 

V? Can they give beauty to tlie dctormed, 

itagth to the weak, or health in the in- 

im? Surdv if they could, we should not 

teem many ill-favoured faces haimting the 

wemUies of the great, nor would Mueh 

Hmben of feeble wretches lansriiish in 

ti^ cuaches and palaces. No, not tlie 

^Ith of a kingdom can purchase any 

punt til drew pate ugliness in the bloom of 

tfittyouns^ maiden, nor any dnia:H to equip 

&Me with the vigour of that youncr man. 

Do not riches bnng us solicitude instcnd 

•f ittt, envy instead of affection, and dan- 

p instead of safety? Can they prolonii^ 

Vr own possession, or lengthen his days 

*fctt enjoys them? So far otherwise, that 

fteflloU), the luxury, the care which attend 

fan, shorten the lives of millions, ttruli 

ng them with paia Mnd misery to an/ 



untimely grave. Where then is their value, 
if they can neither embellish nor strengthen 
our lornis, swt^cten nor prolong our lives? 
— A«rain : Can tln;y adorn tlie mind more 
than the Uhlyr Do thev not rather swell 
Ihii heart with vanity, juiir up the cheeks 
with pride, shut onr eare to every call of 
virtue, and our bowels to every motive of 
compassion?' — 'Give me your hand, bro- 
ther,' said Adams in a rapture, * lor 1 sup- 
jxxse you are a clergyman/ 'No, tnily,' 
answereil the other, (iiuiei'd he was a priest 
of the church ot* Rome; but those who un- 
dt'rstJind t)ur laws, wiJl not wonder he was 
not over-ready to own it.) — * Whatever you 
are,' cries Adams, *vou have spf)ken my 
srntiruenta : 1 believe I have preached every 
syllable ot* vour speech twcntv times over; 
for it hath always appeared to me easier 
for a cable rojx^,' (which by the way is tlie 
true rendering of that word we have trans- 
lated camel,) * to gi:> through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rieh man to get into the 
kintrdom of Heaven.' — * That, sir,' said tlie 
othtrr, ' will be easily irranled you by divines, 
and is deplorably true : but as the prospect 
of our simA at a distance doth not so forci- 
bly atli.'ct us, it inii^ht l)e of some service to 
mankind to l)e ma<le thorouffhly sensible, — 
which I think they might be with very little 
st^rious attention, — that even the blessings 
of this world are not to be purchased wiUi 
riches ; — a doctrine, in my opinion, not only 
metaphysically, but if I may so say, mathe- 
matically drmonsirahh-; and which I have 
be(m always so pertectly convinct*d of, that 
I have a contempt for nothing so much as 
f(»r gold.' Adams now Ix'gan a long dis- 
course; but as most which he said, occurs 
amoni^ many authors who have treated this 
subject, I shull omit inserting it. During its 
continuance Joseph and I<annv retired to 
rist, aufl the host likewise \eil the room. 
Wiien the En<^lish parson had concluded, 
the Romish resumed the discourse, which 
h«' continued with great bitterness and in- 
vective; an<l at last ended by desiring 
Adams to lend him eighteen-])encc to pay 
his reckoninsf; pniniLsiiig, if he never paid 
him, he luioht lit; assured of his j)rayer8. 
The good man answen-tl, that eiffhteen- 
pence wouM Ik* tiK) little to carry him any 
very lontr journey; that he had half a 
guinea in liis poekrt, which he would divids 
with liim. lie then fell to searching his 
y)ockets, but could find no money ; fi)r in- 
tleed the com|)any with whom he dined luad 
passed out' jest u]V)n him Avliich W(r did not 
tht^n enumerate, and had picked his pocket 
of all lliat troasuni which he had so osten- 
tatiously j^roilnced. 

* Bless me,' crieil Adams, * I have certainly 
lost it ; I can nev^trr hav(? 8jx?nt it. Sir^as L 
am a Christ ijui, I had a w\\o\e \va\^-©\\Wi^ 
in my pocket this morning, and Yva-ve x^aX 
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now a Bmgle halfpenny of it loH. Sure the 
devil must have taken it from me !' — * Sir,' 
answered the priest smiling, 'you need 
make no excuses: if you are not willing to 
lend me the monev, I am contented.' — * Sir,' 
cries Adams, ' if 1 had the irn^atest sum in 
the world, — ay, if I had ten pounds about 
me, — I would bestow it all to rescue any 
Christian from distress. I am more vexed 
at my loss on your account than my own. 
Was ever any thinp so unlucky ? bcr^iuse 
I have no money in my pocket, I shnll he 
suspected to be no Christian.' 

• 1 am more unlucky,' quoth the other, 
* if you arc as generous as you say ; lor 
really a crown would have macle me happy, 
and conveyed me in plenty lo the place' I 
am going, which is not above twenty miles 
off, and where I can arrive by to-morrow 
night. I assure you I am not accustomed 
to travel pennyless. lam but Just arrived 
in England: and we were forced by a 
storm m our passage to throw all wo had 
overboard. I don't susi)ect but this fellow 
will take my word for the trifle I owe him ; 
but I liate to appear so mean as to confess 
myself without a shilling to such people ; 
for these, nnd indeed too many others, know 
little difference in their estiination between 
a beggar and a thief.' However, he thought 
he snbuld deal better with the host that 
evening than the next morning : he there- 
fore resolved to set out immediately, not- 
withstanding the darkness; and accord- 
ingly, as soon as the host returned, he com- 
municated to him the situation of his affair ; 
upon which the host, scratching his head, 
answered, * Why, I do not know, master ; 
if it be so, and you have no money, I must 
trust, I think, though I hsd rather always 
have ready money if I could ; but, marry, 
you look like so honest a gentleman, that I 
don't fear your paving me, if it was twenty 
times as much.' I'he' priest made no reply, 
but taking leave of liim and Adams as last 
as he could, not without confusi(m, and per- 
haps with some distrust of Adams's since- 
rity, departed. 

tie was no sooner gone than the host fell 
a shaking his head, and declared, if he had 
suspected the fellow had no money, he 
would not have drawn him a single drop of 
drink ; saying, he despaired of ever seeing 
his face again, for that he looked like aeon- 
founded rogue. ' Rabbit the fellow,' cries 
he, ' I thought by his talking so much alK)ut 
riches, that he )iad a hundred pounds at 
least in his pocket.' Adams chid him for 
his suspicions, which he said were not be- 
coming a Christian ; and then, without re- 
flecting on his loss, or considering how he 
himseu should depart in the morning, he 
retired to a very homely bed, as his com- 
puuona had beRyre ; however health and fa- 
tigue gave them a sweeter repose thau\a 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Cmitidning o» avrpriaing and blood§ 
can be found in tkU or perktjta mug 
history. 

It was almost morning, when Josnh 
Andrews, whose eyes the thoughts of lu 
dear Fanny had opened, as he lay ftndly 
meditating on that lovely creature, hand a 
violent knocking at the door, over which be 
lay. He presently jumped out of bed, and 
opening the window, was asked, If there 
were no travellers in the house ? and pif- 
sently by another voice. If two men and a 
young woman had taken up their lodgi0gi 
there that night? Thougn he knew not 
the voices, he began to entertain a suni- 
ci(m of the truth ; for indeed he had leeeir- 
ed some information from one of the mp- 
vants of the squire's house of his deagn; 
and answered in the negative. One of the 
servants, who knew the nost well, called out 
to him by his name, iust as he had opened 
another window, ana asked him the ssmB 
question; to which he answered in the 
affirmative. O lio ! said another, have m 
found you ? and ordered the host to oooe 
dow^n and open his door. Fanny, wfaowM 
as wakeful as Joseph, no sooner heaxd il 
this, than she leaped from her bed, sid 
hastily putting on her gown and pettieoall^ "^ 
ran as fast as possible to Josem's rao^ -] 
who tlien was almost dressed, lie iouv- 
diately let her in, and embracing her vtt 
the most passionate tenderness, rod her ftir : 
nothing, for he would die in her deSeaOk ^ 
* Is that a reason why I should not tettl ^ 
says she, 'when I should lose what isdeiiV- ji 
to me than tlie whole world?' Joseph tba ~^ 
kissing her hand, said, ' He could aimart J* 
thank the occasion which had extorted ta _. 
her a tenderness she would never indite- :'"' 
him with before.' He then ran and wiM ' 
his bedfellow Adams, who was yet ftiK 
asleep, notwithstanding many caDs fioi 
Joseph ; but was no sooner made senAk 
of their danger, than he leaped finom kii 
bed, without considering the presenee ft 
Fanny, who hastily turned her face fiat 
him, and enjoyed a double benefit fion tk 
dark, which, as it would have prevented ilf 
offence to an innocence less pure, or a Ht? 
desty less delicate, so it concealed eni 
those blushes which were raised in her*. 

Adams had soon i>ut on allhisck>theiMt 
his breeches, which in the huny he fiWt| 
however, they were pretty well suppGed ^■ 
the length of* his other garments ; an djWf 
the house-door being opened, the capid^ 
tlie poet, the player, and tlunee serfS^ 
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Ofwa who were in his house, had run 
nth a young woman, and desired to 
n which room she lay. The host 
esently helieved the story, directed 
nd instantly the captain and poet, 
one another, ran ujp. The poet, 
IS the nimblest, entennff the charo- 
t, searched the bed and every other 
It to no purpose ; the bird was flown, 
mpatient reader, who might other- 
Lve been in p^ for her, was before 
Red. They then inquired where the 
jT, and were approaching the cham- 
len Joseph roared out in a loud voice, 
would shoot the first man who of- 
I attack the door. The captain in- 
what fire-arms they had ; to which 
it answered. He believed tliey had 
nay, he was almost convinced of it, 
laa heard one ask the other in the 
I what they should have done if they 
en overtaken, when they had no 
to which the other answered, They 
!nve defended themselves with their 
IS long as they were able, and God 
assist a just cause. This satisfied 
tain, but not the poet, who prudently 
!d down stairs, saying, It was his 
I to record great actions, and not to 
L The captain was no sooner well 
1 that there were no fire-arms, tlian 
defiance to gunpowder, and swear- 
oved the smell of it, he ordered tlie 
I to follow him, and marchincr boldly 
cdiately attempted to force the door, 
he servants soon helped him to ac- 
h. When it was opened, they dis- 
the enemy drawn up three deep ; 
in the front, and Fanny in the rear. 
ytain told Adams, Thatlf they would 
ick to the house again, they should 
y treated ; but unless they consent- 
ed orders to carry tlie young lady 
n, whom there was great reason in 
they had stolen from her parents ; 
Rrithstanding her disguise, her air, 
he could not conceal, siitHciently dis- 
her birth to be infinitely superior to 
Fanny, bursting into tears, solemnly 
him he was mistaken ; tliat she was 
iidpfefls foundling, and had no rela- 
tbe worid wliich she knew of; and 

S herself on her knees, begged that 
not attempt to take her from her 
who she was convinced would die 
hey would lose her ; which Adams 
fid with words not far from amount- 
oath. The captain swore he had 
re to talk, and bidding them thank 
ves for what happened, he ordered 
ants to fall on, at the same time en- 
ing to pass by Adams, in order to 
00 Fanny; but the parson inter- 
him received a blow from one of, 
bieh without eoaaidenng whence it I 



came, he returned to the captain, and gave 
him so dexterous a knock m that part of 
the stomach which is vulgarly called the pit, 
that he staggered some paces backwards. 
The captain, who was not accustomed to 
this kind of play, and who wisely appre- 
hended tlie consequence of such another 
blow, two of them seeming to him equal to 
a thrust through the body, drew forth his 
hanger, as Adains approached him, and was 
levelling a blow at his head, which would 
probab^have silenced the preacher for ever, 
had not Joseph in that instant lifled up a 
certain huge stone pot of the chamber with 
one hand, which six beaus could not have 
lifled witli both, and discharged it, together 
with the ccmtents, full in the captain's 
face. The uplifted hanger dropped from his 
hand, and he fell prostrated on the floor 
with a lumpish noise, and his lialfpence rat- 
tled in his pocket ; the red Ik^uor which his 
veins c^intained, and the white liquor which 
the pot contained, ran in one stream down ^ 
his face and his clothes. Nor had Adams "^ 
quite escaped, some of the water having in 
its paasage shed its honours on his head, 
and began to trickle down the wrinkles or 
rather furrows of his cheeks, when one of 
tlic servants, snatching a mop out of a pail 
of water which had already done its duty 
in washing the house, pushed it in the par- 
son's face ; yet could not he bear him down, 
for the parson wresting the mop from the 
fellow with one hand, with lus otlier brought 
the enemy as low as tlie earth, having given 
him a stroke over that part of tlie face 
where, in some men of pleasure, the natu- 
ral and artificial noses are conjoined. 

Hitherto Fortune seemed to incline the 
victory on the traveller's side, when, accord- 
itii; to her custom, site began to show the 
fickleness of her disposition ; for now the 
liost entering the fiekl, or rather chamber, 
of battle, flew directly at Joseph, and dart- 
ing his head into liis stomach, (for he was a 
stout fellow and an expert boxer,) aknost 
staggered him ; but Joseph stepping one 
leg Irack, did with his left hand so chuck 
him under the chin tliat he reeled. The 
youth was pursuing his blow with his right 
hand, when he received from one of the 
servants such a stroke with a cudgel on his 
temples, that it instantly deprived him of 
sense, and he measured his length on the 
ground. 

Fanny rent the air with her cries ; and 
Adams was coming to the assistance of 
Joseph ; but the two serving-men and the 
host now fell on him, and soon subdued 
him, thoufrh he fought like a madman, and 
looked so olack witli the impressions he Imd 
received from the mop, that Don Quixote 
would certainly have taken him for an en- 
chanted Moor. But now foWowti ^\\e moeiX 
tragicsii part; for the capUivn \7%« fyeea 
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again, and seeing Joseph on the floor, and 
Adams secured, he instantly laid hold un 
Fanny, and, with ttic assistance of the poet 
and player, who, hearing the battle was 
over, were now come up, dragged her, cry- 
ing and tearing her hair, from the sight of 
her Joseph, and with a p>erfect deafness to 
ail her in treaties, carried her down stairs by 
violence, and fastened her on the player % 
horse ; and the captain mounting his own, 
and leading that on which tliis [XK)r misera- 
ble wretch was, departed, without any more 
consideration of her cries than a butcher 
liatli of those of a lamb ; for indeed his 
thoughts were entertained only with the 
degree of favour which he promised him- 
self from the squire on the success of this 
adventure. 

The servants, who were ordered to se- 
cure Adams and Joseph as safe as possible, 
that tlie squire might receive no interrup- 
tion to his design on poor Fanny, immedi- 
ately, by the poet's advice, tied Adams to 
one of the bed-posts, as they did Joseph on 
the other side, as soon as tfiey could bring 
him to himself; and then leaving them to- 
gether, back to back, and desiring ttie host 
not to set them at liberty, nor to go near 
them till he had further orders, they de- 
parted towards their master ; but happened 
to take a diflferent road from that which the 
captain had fallen into. 



CHAPTER X. 

A dUeovrse hettceen the poet and the player ; of no 
niheruse in this history but to divert the reader. 

Before we proceed any farther in this 
tragedy, we shall leave Mr. Jascph and Mr. 
Adams U> themselves, and imitite the wise 
conductors of the stage, who, in the midst 
of a prave action, entertain you with some 
excellent piece of satire or humour, called a 
dance. Which piece, indeed, is therefore 
danced, and not spoke, as it is delivered to 
the audience by persons, whose tliinking 
faculty is, by most ptH)ple, held to lie in their 
heels ; and to whom, as well as heroes, who 
think with their hands. Nature hath only 
^ven heads for the sake of conformity, and 
as they are of use in dancing, to hang their 
hats on. 

The poet, addressing the player, pro- 
ceeded thus: *A8 I was saving/ (for they 
had been at this discourse all the time of the 
engagement above stairs,) * the reason you 
have no good new plays is evidrnt; it is 
from your discourajjeinent of authors. Gen- 
tiemen will not write, sir, thoy will not write, 
without the expectation of fame or profit, or 
perhaps both. Plavs are like trees, which 
will not grow without nourishment; but, 
like mushnxyms, they nhoot up spontane- 
ous/jr, B» it werCf in a rich soil. The muses, 



like vines, may be pruned, but not with a 
hatchet. The town, like a peevish child, 
knows not what it desires, and is always 
l)est pleased with a rattle. A farce-^Titer 
hath indeed some chance for success; but 
they have lost all taste for tlie sublime. 
Though I believe one reason of their de- 
pravity is the badness of the actors. If a 
man writes like an angel, sir, those fellows 
know not how to give a sentiment utter- 
ance.' — ' Not so fas V says the player : ' the 
modem actors are as gtvod at least as tiicir 
authors ; nay, they come nearer their illus- 
trious predecessors ; and I expect a Booth 
on the stage again, sooner than a Shak- 
s]K.'are or an Otway; and indeed I mav 
turn your observation against you, and with 
truth sav, that the reason no actors are en- 
couraged, is l)ecause we have no good new 
plays. — * I have not affirmed the contrary/ 
said the poet ; ' but I am suq)rised you grow 
so warm ; you cannot but imagine yourself 
interested in Xhh^ dispute ; I hope you have 
a better opinion of my taste, than to appre- 
hend I squinted at yourself. No, sir, il we 
had six such actors as you, we should M>on 
rival the Bettertons and Sand fords of former 
times; for, without a compliment to you, 
I think it impossible lor any one to have 
excelled you in most of your parts. Nay, 
it is solemn truth, and I have heard many, 
and all great judges, express as much; 
and you will pardon me, if I tell vou, I 
think, every time I have seen you lately, 
you liave constantly acquired some neW 
excellence, like a snowball. You have de- 
ceived me in my estimation of perfection, 
and have outdone what I thought inimita- 
ble.' — * You are as little interested,' answer- 
ed the player, * in what I have said of other 
poets ; lor d — n me if there are not many 
strokes, ay, whole scenes, in your last tra- 
gedy, which at least equal Shakspeare. 
There is a delicacy of sentiment, a dignify 
of expression in it, which, I will own, many 
of our gentlemen did not do adequate justice 
to. To confess the truth, they are bad 
enough ; and I pity an author who is pre- 
sent at the murder of his works.' — ' Nnv, 
it is but seldom that it can happen,' returned 
the poet ; * the works of most modem au- 
thors, like dead-born children, cannot be 
murdered. It is such wretched, half^begot- 
ten, half-writ, lifeless, spiritless, low, grovel- 
ling stut!', that I almost pity the actor who 
is obliged to sret it by heart, which must be 
almost as difficult to remember, as words in 
a lanjruafljc you do not understand.' — *I am 
sure, said the player, ' if the sentences have 
little meaning when they are writ, when 
they are spoken, they have less. I know 
scarce one who ever ^vs an emphasis richt, 
and much less adapts )m action to his dia- 
racter. I have seen a tender lover in an 
a.U\\Mdc of ^^hting with his mistreaa, and a 
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ro suing to his enemy with hus 
his hand. I don't care tc> abuse 
nion, but rot me if, in my heart, I 
clined to the p^yeVs side, 
ather ^nemas in you than just,' 
oet ; ' anii tliou«rh I hate to speak 
person's production, — nay, I never 
will, — but yet, to do justice to the 
liat could Bootli or Bctterton have 
such horrible stuH' as Fent^m's 
e, Frowd's Philotas, or Mallet's 
; or those low, dirty, last-dving 
which a tVllow in the city ot* \Vap- 
r Dillo or Lillo, what was his name, 
ladies ?' — ' Very well,' says the 
and pray i^liat do you think of 
VW8 as (iuin and Delane, or that 
inff puppy, young Gibber, that ill- 
7 Macklin, or that saucy slut, Mrs. 
Vhat work would tlicy make with 
(speares, Otways, and Lees ? How 
oee harmonious lines of the last 
n their tongues ? 

• No more ; for I disdain 

when thou art by : far be thr noise 
and crowns fnim us, whose gentle souls 
er fates have steer d another way. 
h6 forest birds well pair together., 
remembering who otir fathers were : 
e arbours, grots, and flowVy meads ; 

woti murmurs interchangu our souls ; 
' driiUi the crystal of the stream, 
the yellow fruit which autumn yields ; 
tn the golden evening calls us home, 
our downy nests and sleep till mom. 

would this disdain of Otway — 

be that foolish sordid thing call'd man ? 

lold f hold !' said the poet : * Do 
lat tender speech in the third act 
ly, which ^ou made such a figure 
would wilhngly,' said the player, 
ive forgot it.' — ' Ay, you was not 
Gsct enough in it when you played 
the poet, ' or you would have had 
pplausc at was never given on the 
Q applause I was extremely con- 
>r your losing.' — ' Siu^,' says the 
if I remember, that was nissed 
a any passa;^ in the whole play.' — 
ir speaking it was hissed,' said the 
My speaking it !' said the player, 
in your not speaking it,' said the 
Tou was out, and then they hissed.' 
hissed, and then f was out, if I 
r,' answeretl the player; *and I 
' this for mvself, that the whole 
alk>wed I did your part justice ; so 
' the damnation of your play to 
nt.' — *I don't-know wliat you mean 
lation,' replied the poet,— 'Why, 
r it was acted but one night,' cried 
r. — ' No,' said the poet, ' you and 
le town were enemies : "the i)it 
my enemies, fellows that would cut 
I, if the fear of hao^fl^ did not 



restrain them. All tailors, sir, all tailors.' 
— ' Why should the tailors be so angry with 
you?' cries the player. *I suppose you 
don't employ so many in making your 
clothes.' — ' I admit your jest,' answered the 
poet ; * but you remember tlie aifair as well 
as myself; you know there was a party in 
the pit and upper gallery would not suffer 
it to be given out an;ain ; though much, ay, 
infinitely the majority, all the boxes in par- 
ticular, were desirous of it ; nay, most of 
the ladies swore they never would come 
to the house till it was acted again. Indeed, 
I must own their policy was good, in not 
letting it be given out a second time ; for 
the rascals knew if it had gone a second 
night, it would have run fif>y ; lor if ever 
there was distress in a tragedy, — I am not 
fond of my own performance; but if I 
should tell you what the l)est judges said of 
it. Nor was it entirely owing to my ene- 
mies neither, tliat it did not succeed on the 
stage as well as it hath since among the 
jx)lite readers; lor you can't say it had 
justict; done it by the performers.' — ' I think,' 
answered the player, 'tlie performers did 
the distress of it justice ; for I am sure we 
were in distress enough, who were pelted 
with oranges all the last act; we all ima- 
gined it would have been the last act of our 

llV(»S.' 

Tlie poet, whose fury was now raised, 
had just attempted to answer, when they 
were interrupted and an end put to their dis- 
course by an accident ; which if the reader 
is impatient to know, he must skip over the 
next chapter, which is a sort of counterpart 
to this, and contains some of the best and 
gravest matters in Uie whole book, being a 
discourse between Parson Abraham Adams 
and Mr. Joseph Andrews. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Contmningthe exhortations of PanonJidamtto his 
Jriendm affliction; calevlated for the instruetkn 
and improvement of the reader. 

Joseph no sooner came perfectly to him- 
self, than, perceivinff his mistress gone, he 
bewailed her loss with groans which would 
have pierced any heart out those which are 
possessed by S4)me people, and are made 
of a certain composition, not unlike flint 
in its hardness and other properties; for 
you may strike fire from them, which 
will dart through the eyes, but they can 
never distil one drop of water the same way. 
His own, poor youth, was of a softer com- 
position ; and at those words, O my <lear 
Fanny ! O my love ! sliall I never never see 
thee more ? his eyes overflowed with tears, 
which would have become any thing but a 
hero. In a word, his despair was mot^ «wj 
to be conceived t\\an Te^kxeii. 
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Mr. Adams, aAer many groans, situng 
with his hack to Joseph, began tlius in a 
sorrowful tone ; ' You cannot imagine, my 
good child, that I entirely blame these first 
agonies of vour grief ; for when misfortunes 
attack us W surprise, it must require infi- 
nitely more learnmg tlian you are master of 
to resist them ; but it is the business of a 
nian and a Christian, to summon reason as 
quickly as he can to his aid ; and she will 
preaentlv teach him patience and submis* 
sion. Be comftirted, thert^ore, child ; I say 
be comforted. It is true, you have lost the 
prettiest, kindest, loveliest, sweetest young 
woman, one with whom you miirht have 
expected to have lived in happiness, virtue, 
and innocence ; by whom you might have 
promised yourself many little darlings, who 
would have been the delight of your youtli, 
and the comfort of your age. You have 
Qot only lost her, but have reason to fear the 
utmost violence which lust and power can 
jipflict upon her. Now, indeed, you mny 
easily raise ideas of horror, which might 
drive vou to despair.' — ' 1 shall run mail !' 
cries Joseph. ' O that I could but com- 
mand my hands to tear inv eyes out, and 
my flesh olH' — 'If you would use them 
to such purix)se8, 1 am glad you can't,' an- 
swered Adams. 'IhavesUtcd your mis- 
fortunes as strong as I possibly can ; but, 
on the other side, you are to ainsider you 
are a Christian ; that no accident hapijenis to 
.us witliout tlie divine ])ermission, and that 
it is the duty of a niuii and a Christian to 
submit. We did not make ourselves; hut 
the same power which made us, rules over 
us, and we are absolutely at his disfxwal ; 
he may do with us what he pleases, nor 
liave we any right to conipinin. A second 
reason against our complaint is our iiino- 
rance ; ft»r as we know not future events, so 
neither can we toil to what p\ir|)ose any ac- 
cident tends; and that which at first threat- 
ens us with evil, may in the end pnvhic^ 
our gooil. I should indeed have said our 
ignorance is twotold, (but I have not at 
present time to divide proi">erly,) for as we 
know not to what purpose any event is \d- 
timately directed; so neither can we affirm 
from what cause it originally spnmjr. You 
are a man, and consequently a sinner ; and 
tliis may be a punishment to you for your 
sins: indeed in this senr«e it niav be es- 
teemed as a good, yea, as the srnmtest goo<], 
which satisfies tlie ang«T of Heaven, ami 
averts that wrath which cannot continue 
without our destnictioii. Thirdly, our im- 
potencv in relieving ourwlves, demonstrates 
the folly and ahsurdily «>f our complaints: 
for whom do we n*sist, or against whom 
do we complain, but a power from whose 
shafts no armour can ijuard us, no speed can 
fly ? — a power which leaves us no hope but 
in submission.' 



'O, sir!' cried Joseph, 'aD this is m 
true, and very fine, and I could hearyoai 
day, if I was not so grieved at heart as ao 
I am.' — 'Would you take physic,' w 
Adams, ' when you are well, and refoK 
when you are sick ? Is not comfort to 1 
admuilstered to the afflicted, and not totbo 
who rejoice, or tliose who are at case?'- 
* O ! you have not spoken one word of coc 
fort to me yet!' returned Joseph. 'Nc 
cries Adams; 'What am I then 6m^ 
what can I say to comfort you?' — ^'O! i 
me,' cries Joseph, *• that Fanny will oca] 
back to my arms ; that they shall an 
enclose that lovely creature, with aliB 
sweetness, all her untainted innocence aba 
her!' — *Why, perhaps you may/ cri 
Adams; 'but I can't promise you wlial 
to come. You must, with perfect rain 
tion, wait the event : if she be restom 
you again, it is your duty to be thankft 
and so it is if she be not. Joseph, if ji 
are wise, and truly know your own interti 
you will ]x^aceahly and quietly submit toi 
the disiK'nsations of Providence, being th 
roughly assured, that all the misfortune 
how great soever, which happen to tl 
righteous, happen to them for their o« 
good. Nay, it is not your interest only, Vi 
your duty, to abstain Trom immoderate gn 
which, if you indulge, you are not wall 
the name of a Christian.' He spoke tha 
last words with an accent a little setCR 
than usual: upon which, Joseph beM 
him not to be angry, saying, he mistooaii 
if he thought he denied it was his duty, k 
he had known that long affo. ' What ^| 
nifies knowing your duty, u you do not pff 
t(>rm it ?' answered Adams. ' Your kM 
ledge increases your guilt. Josepkl 
never thought you had tliis stubbonuNai 
your mind. Joseph replied, 'he hnofdh 
misunderstood him; which I assure M 
says he, 'you do, if you imagine i a 
deavour to grieve; upon my soul I Mi 
Adams rebuked him f(>r swearing; anddji 
proceeded to enlarge on the folly of irii 
telling him, all the wise men and puW 
phers, even amon^ the heathens, had vii 
ten against it, quotmg several passages Im 
Seneca, and the ct>nsolation, which, tboa| 
it was not Cicero's, was, he said, at fM 
almost as any of his works ; and eonchiAl 
all by hinting, that immoderate grief, in tk 
case, might mcense that power which abi 
could restore liim his Fanny. This resM 
or, indeed, rather the idea which it nil 
of the restoration of his mistress, had M 
effect than all which the parson had ■ 
Ix^lbre, and for a moment abated his afloail 
but when his fears sufficiently set bemc I 
eyes the danger that poor creature was 
his grief returned again with repeated t 
lence, nor could Adams in the least aiM 
it ; though it may be doubted, in 
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r Socntet himaelf could have pre- 
iny better. 

r renuuned some time in silence ; and 
and aiglu issued from them both ; at 
loaeph burst out into the ibUowing 

I, I win bear mr WMTowt like a man, 

I I iBiist also feel them as a roan. 
lABioc bat remember such things were, 
d ware most dear to me. 

III asked him what stuff that was he 
d? — ^To which he answered, they 
use lines he had gotten by heart out 
ly^ — * Ay, there is nothing but hea- 
1 to be learned from plays,* replied 
[ never heard of any plays fit for a 
in to read, but Cato and the Con- 
Lovers ; and I must own, in tlie latter 
re some tilings almost solemn eimugh 
nnon.' But we shall now leave them 
and inquire afler the subject of their 

ntion. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

wiahartij vkkh we hope will at much pUate 
aa Mwrpriie the reader. 

■HU the fitcetious dialogue which 
between the poet and the player, nor 
ive and truly solemn discourse of 
luna, will, we conceive, make the 
sufficient amends for the anxiety 
le must have felt on tlie account of 
inny, whom we left in so deplorable 
tioo. We shall therefore now pro- 
' the relation of what liappened to 
lutiful and innocent virgin, ailer she 
the wicked hands of the captain. 
man of war having conveyed his 
ig prize out of the inn a little bef()re 
ade the utmost expedition in liis 
ttywards the squire's house, where 
ieale creature was to be offered up 
fee to the lust of a ravisher. He 
i only deaf to all her bewailings and 
ies on the road, but accosted her ears 
parities, which, having been never 
weuatomed to them, she happily for 
verv little understood. At last he 
I tkuB note, and attempted to soothe 
Dify her, by setting forth the splen- 
id luxury which woukl be her for- 
th a man wlio would have the incli- 
ind power too, to give her whatever 
aost wishes could desire ; and told 
loubtcd not but she would soon look 
n him, as the instrument of her hap- 
ind despise that pitiful feUow, whom 
mnoe onlv coulu make her fond of. 
awered, ahe knew not whom he 
•he never was fond of any pitiful 
* Are jrott affronted, madam, says 
Djr calhng him so ? But what better 
■id of one in a livery notwitlistand- 



ing your fondness for liim ?' She returned, 
that she did not understand him, that the 
man had been her fellow-servant, and ahe 
believetl was as honest a creature as any 
alive ; hut as for fonduecis for men — ' I war- 
rant ye,' cries the captain, 'we shall find 
means tf) i^ersuade you to be iond ; and I 
advise you to yield to gentle ones, for you 
may be assured that it is not in your power, 
by any struggles whatever, to preserve your 
virginity two hours longer. It will be vour 
interest to consent; for the squire wiU be 
much kinder to you, if he enjoys you wilr 
lingly than by force.' — At which words she 
began to call aloud for assistance, (for it 
was now open day,) but finding none, she 
lifled her eyes to heaven, and supplicated 
the divine assistance to preserve her inno- 
cence. The captain told her, if she persist- 
ed in her vociferation, he would find a means 
of stopping her mouth. And now the poor 
wretch pcrceiv'm^ no hopes of succour, 
abandoned herself to despair, and sighing 
out the name of Joseph ! Joseph ! a river 
of tears ran down her lovely cheeks, and 
wet the handkerchief which covered her 
bosom. A horseman now appeared in the 
road, upon which the captain threatened her 
violent^ if she complained ; however, the 
moment they approached each other, she 
bef[;ged him with the utmost earnestness, to 
rebeve a distressed creature who was in the 
hands of a ravisher. The feUow stopped 
at those words ; but the captain assured him 
it was his wife, and that he was carrying 
her home from her adulterer : which so sa- 
tisfied the fellow, who was an old one, (and 
perhaps a married one too,) that he wished 
him a good journey, and rode on. 

He was no sooner passed, tlian the ca|>- 
tain abused her violently for breaking his 
commands, and threatened to gaf^ her, when 
two more horsemen, armed with pistols, 
came into the road just before them. She 
ajopin solicited their assistance, and the cap- 
taim told the same story as before. Upon 
which one said to the other, * That's acharm- 
me wench, Jack ; I wisli I had been in the 
felfow's place, whoever he is.' But the 
other instead of answeriiie him, cried out, 
* Zounds, I know her ;' and tlion turning to 
her, said * sure you are not Fanny Good- 
will ?'—' Indeed, indeed I am,' she cried— 

' John ! I know you now Heaven hath 

sent you to my assistance, to deliver me 
from this wickeil man, who is CArrying me 
away for his vile purposes — O, for God's 
sake rescue mc from him!' A fierce dia- 
logue immediately ensued between the cap- 
tain and these two men, who being both arm- 
ed with pistols, and the chariot which they 
attended being now arrived, the captain saw 
both force and strata^m were vain, and 
endeavoured to make his escape ; in which 
however he could not succeed. The lenr 
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tieman wlio rode in the chariot, ordered it 
to stop, and with an air of authority exa- 
mined into the merits of the cause ; of which 
being advertised by Fanny, whose credit 
was confirmed by the fellow who knew her, 
he ordered the captain, who was all bloody, 
from his encounter at the inn, to be conveyed 
as a prisoner behind the chariot, and very 
gallantly took Fanny into it ; for, to say the 
"* truth, tnis gentleman, (who was no other 
than the celebrated Mr. Peter Pounce, and 
who preceded the Lady Booby only a few 
miles, by setting out earlier in the morning,) 
was a very gallant person, and loved a 
pretty girl better than any tiling, besides Iiis 
own money or the money of otlier people. 

The chariot now proceeded towards the 
inn, which as Fanny was inlbrmed, lay in 
their way, and where it arrived at that very 
time while the poet and player were dispu- 
ting below stairs, and Adams and Joseph 
were discoursing back to back above: just at 
that period to which we brought them both 
in the two preceding chapters, the chariot 
stopt at the door, ana in an instant Fanny, 
leaping from it, ran up to her Joseph. — X) 
fnder! conceive if tnou canst the joy 
which fired the breasts of tliese lovers on 
this meeting ; and if thy own heart doth not 
sympathetically assist thee in this concep- 
tion, I pity thee sincerely from my own ; 
for let the hard-hearted villain know this, 
that there is a pleasure in a tender sensa- 
tion beyond any thing which he is capable 
of tastm^. 

Peter being informed by Fanny of the 
presence of Adams, stopt to see him, and 
receive his homage; for, as Peter was 
an hypocrite, a sort of people whom Mr. 
Adams never saw through, tlie one paid that 
respect to liis seeming goodness, which the 
other believed to be paid to his riches; 
hence Mr. Adams was so much his favour- 
ite, tliat he once lent him four pounds thir- 
teen shillings and sixpence, to prevent his 
going to jail, on no greater security than a 
ooncT and judgment, which probably he 
irould have made no use of, though tlie mo- 
ney had not been, (as it was,) paid exactly 
at the time. 

It is not perhaps easy to describe the 
figure of Adams : he had risen in such a 
hurry, that he had on neither breeches, 
carters, nor stockings; nor had he taken 
from his head a red spotted handkerchief, 
which by night bound his wig, turned in- 
side out, around his head. He had on his 
torn cassock, and his great-coat; but as 
the remainder of his cassock hung down 
below his great coat ; so did a smafl stripe 
of white, or rather whitish, linen appear be- 
low that ; to which we may add the seve- 
ral colours which aj)peartMl on his face, 
where a long piss-burnt beard served to re- 
taJn the liquor of the stone-pot, and that 



of a blacker hue which distilled frt^n the 
mop. — This fi^re, which Fanny had deli- 
vered from his captivity, waa no sooner 
spied by Peter, than it disordered the com* 
posed gravity of liis muscles ; however, he 
advised him immediately to make himself 
clean, nor would accept his homage in that 
pickle. 

The poet and player no sooner saw the 
captain in captivity, than tliey beean to 
consider of their own safety, of which flight 
presented itself as the only means; tEej 
tlicrefore botli of them mounted the poet^ 
horse, and made the most expeditious re- 
treat in tlieir power. 

The host, who well knew Mr. Pounce, 
and Lady Booby's livery, was not a little 
surprised at this change of tlie scene : nor 
was this confusmn much helped by his wife, 
who was now just risen, and having heard 
from him tlie account of what had passed, 
comforted him witli a decent number of 
f()ols and blockheads; asked him why he 
did not consult her ; and told him he would 
never leave following the nonsensical dic- 
tates of his own numskull, till she and her 
family were ruined. 

Joseph bein^ informed of the captain's 
arrival, and seeing his Fanny now in safety, 
quitted her a moment, and, running down 
stairs, went directly to him, and, stripping 
ofi* his coat, challenged him to fight ; but 
the captain refused, saying, he did not un* 
derstand boxing. He then grasped a cudgel 
in one hand, and catching the captain iiy 
the collar with the other, gave him a most 
severe drubbing, and ended with tellii^ 
liim, he had now some revenge for what his 
dear Fanny had sufiered. 

When Mr. Pounce had a little regaled 
himself with some provision which he bad 
in his chariot, and Mr. Adams had put on 
his best appearance his clothes would allow 
him. Pounce ordered the captain into hii 
presence ; for he said he was guilty of fe- 
lony, and the next justice of peace shoukl 
commit him ; but the servants, (whose appe- 
tite for revenge is soon satisfied,) being suf^ 
ficiently contented with the drubbing which 
Joseph had inflicted on him, and which was 
indeed of no very moderate kind, had suf- 
fered him to go off, which he did, threaten- 
ing a severe revenge against Joseph, which 
I liave never heard he thought proper ta 
take. 

The mistress of the house made her vo- 
luntary appearance before Mr. Pounce, and i 
with a tliousand courtesies told him, ' She 
hoped his honour would pardon her hus- 
band, who was a very nonsense man, for 
the sake of his poor family ; that indeed, if 
he could be ruined alone, she should be very 
willing of it ; lor because as why, his wor- 
ship very well knew he deserved it : but 
she had three poor small children, who | 
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bfe to get their own living; 
sband was sent to jail, they 
to the parish ; for she was a 
•man, continually a-breeding, 
me to work for tliem. She 
d liis honour would take it 
lip's consideration, and for- 
and this time; for she was 
intended any liarm to man, 
id ; and if it was not for that 
bis own, the man in some 
11 enough; for she had had 

by him in less than three 

aunost ready to cry out tlie 
$he would have proceeded in 
mch longer, had not Peter 
•ngue, by telling her he had 
r to her husband, nor her 
i Adams and tlte rest had 
' forgiveness, she cried and 
af the room. 

was desirous that Fanny 
: her journey with him in the 
le absolutely refused, saying 

behind Joseph, on a horse 
Lady Booby's servants had 
with. But, alas ! when the 
, it was found to be no otlicr 
leal beast which Mr. Adams 
I him at the inn, and which 
Uows, who knew him, had 
leed, whatever horse tliey 
•Joseph, they would have pre- 

to mount none, no, not even 
his beloved Fanny, till the 
pplied ; much less would he 
uid of the beast which be- 
and which he knew the mo- 
lough Adams did not ; how- 
was reminded of the affair, 
hey had brought the horse 
h he left behind, he answer- 
! and so I did.' 

ery desirous that Joseph and 
mount this horse, and de- 
very easily walk home. * If 
' says he, * I would wage a 
5 pedestrian outstripped the 
ellers; but as I intend to 
ny of a pipe, perad venture I 

tater.' One of the servants 

{)h to take him at his word, 
d put to walk, if he would: 
as answered with an angry 
emplory refusal by Joseph, 
Fanny up in his arms, aver- 
ither carry her home in that 
to take away Mr. Adams's 
lit him to walk on foot, 
ler, thou hast seen a contest 
gentlemen, or two ladies, 
1, though tliey have both 
ould not eat such a nice mor- 
sisted on the other's accept- 
reality, both were very de- 



sirous to swaUow it themselves. Do not, 
therefore, conclude hence, that this dispute 
would have come to a speedy decision : for 
here both parties were heartily in earnest, 
and it is very probable they would have 
remained in the inn-yard to this day, had 
not the good Peter Pounce put a stop to it ; 
Cot finding lie had no longer hopes of satis- 
fying his old appetite with ranny, and being 
desirous of having some one to whom he 
might communicate his grandeur, he told 
the parson he would convey him home in 
his chariot. This favour was, by Adams, 
with many bows and acknowledgments, ac- 
cepted; though he afterwards said, 'he 
ascended the chariot, rather that he might 
not ofiend, tlian from any desire of riding in 
it; for that in his heart he preferred the 
pedestrian even to the vehicular expedition.* 
All matters being now settled, the chariot, 
in which i*ode Adams and Pounce, moved 
forwards ; and Joseph, having borrowed a 
pillion ft-om the host, Fanny had just seated 
herself thereon, and had laid hold of the 
girdle which her lover wore for that pur- 
pose, when the wise beast, who concluded 
that one at a time was sufficient, that tiOfe. 
to one were odds, &C. discovered much un^' 
easiness at his double load, and began to 
consider his hinder as his fore legs, moving 
the direct contrary way to that which ur 
called forwards. Nor could Joseph, with 
all his horsemanship, persuade him to ad* 
vance ; but, without having any rej^rd to 
the lovely part of the lovely girl which wa» 
on lus bacK, he used such agitations, that, 
had not one of the men come immediately 
to her assistance, she had, in plain English, 
tumbled backwards on the ground. Thi» 
inconvenience was presently remedied by 
an exchange of horses; and then Fanny be- 
ing again placed on her pillion, on a better- 
natured and somewhat a better-fed beast, 
the parson's horse, finding he had no longer 
odds to contend witli, agreed to march ; and 
the whole procession set forwards for Booby- 
hall, where they arrived in a few hours, 
without any thing remarkable happening on 
the road, unless it was a curious dialo^e 
between the parson and the steward; which, 
to use the language of a late Apoloffist, ft 
pattern to all biographers, " waits lor the 
reader in tlie next chapter." 



CHAPTER Xin. 

A eurUnu dialogue which passed between Mr, 
Jlbraham. Adams and Mr, Peter Pounce^ better 
worth reading than all the works of CoUtf 
Cibber, and many others. 

The chariot had not proceeded far, be- 
fore Mr. Adams observed it was a very fine 
day. * Ay, and a very fine country too,* 
answered Pounce. *I should think so more,* 
returned Adams ' if I had not lately tra- 
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veiled over the Downs, which I take to ex- 
ceed this and all other pro8i)ect8 in tlie inii- 
verse.' — ' A fig for pnw|icct8,' answered 
Pounce ; * one acre here is worth t»'n there ; 
and for my own part, 1 have no doli^ht in 
the prospect of any land but my own.' — 
• Sir, said Adamti, * you can induli^ your- 
self with many fine prospects of that kind.' 
— • I thank Gotl, I have a little/ replied the 
other, *with wiiich I am content, and envy 
no man: I have a little, Mr. Adams, 
with which I do as much good as f can.' 
Adams answered, ' That riches without 
charity were nothini? worth ; for that tliey 
were a blessing only to him who made 
them a blessing to others.* — ' You and I,' 
said Peter, * have ditlerent notions of charity. 
I own, as it is generally useil, 1 do not like 
the word, nor do I think it l>ecomes one of n.s 
flentlemen ; it is a mean parson-like quality : 
umugh I would not inter many parsons 
have it neither.' — ' Sir,' said Adams, * my 
definition of charity is, a generous dis|K»si- 
tion to relieve the distrcsssod,' — ' Tiien? is 
mmething in tiiat definition,' answered Pe- 
ter, ' which I like well enough ; it is, as you 
■ay, a disposition, and does not so much con- 
sist in the act as in the dis{x>sition to do it; but 
alas I Mr. Adams, who are meant by the 
distressed.^ Believe me, the distresses of 
mankind are mostlv imai:rinar>', and it would 
be ratlier follv tlian goodness to relieve them. 
— 'Sure, sir,' replied Adams, 'hunger and 
thirst, cold and nakedness, and other dis- 
tresses which attend the pcjor, can never bo 
said to be imaginary evils.' — * How can any 
man complain of hunger,' said Peter, * in a 
country where such excellent sallads are to 
be gathered in almost every field? or of 
thirst, where every river and stream pn>- 
duces such delicious potations ? And as fi)r 
cold and nakedness, they are evils intro- 
duced by luxurv and cu8ti)m. A man na- 
turally wants cfothes no more than a Iiorse 
or any other animal ; and there are whole 
nations who go without them ; but these are 
things perhai)s which you, who do not 

know the world' * Ycm will pardon me, 

sir,* returned Adams, ' I have read of the 
Gymnosophists.' — *■ A plague of your Jeho- 
saphats,' cried Peter : * the greatest fault in 
our constitution is the provision made tor 
the poor, except that perhaps made for some 
others. Sir, 1 have not an estate which 
doth not contribute almost as much again to 
the poor as to the land-tax ; and I do assure 
you 1 expect to come myself to the parish 
m the end.' To which Adams giving a dis- 
senting smile, Peter thus proceeded : ' I 
fancy, Mr. Adams, you are one of thcwe 
who imagine I am a lump of money ; for 
there are many who, I fancy, believe that 
not only my pockets, l>ut my whole clothes, 
are lined with bank-bills ; but I assure you, 



you are all mistaken ; I am not the man the 
world esteems me. If I can hold mv head 
al>ove water, it is all I can. I have mjured 
myself bv purchasing. I have lx.'en too 
lilteral (»1 my money. Ihdeed, I fear my 
heir will fiml my allairs in a worse situation 
tlian they are re])Uted to Ik\ Ah ! he will 
have n?:istin l(» wish I had loved money 
nion;, anil laud less. Pniy, my good neiiWi- 
bour, where should I have that quantity of 
riches, the world is so liberal to bestow on 
me ? VVhere could I jx>ssibly, without I had 
stole it, acquire such a treasure ?' — * Why 
truly," says Adams, * I have been always of 
youro|)imoM; I have wondered as well as 
yourself with what confidence they could 
rei>ort such things of you, which have to 
me appeared as mere imix>ssibilities ; for 
you know, sir, and I have ol\en heard you 
say it, that your wealth is of your own' ac- 
quisition ; and can it be credible that in 
your short time you should have amassed 
stich a heaj) of treasure as these people will 
have you worth ? huleed, had vou inherited 
an estate like Sir Thomas ti(K^by, wliich 
had descended in your family lor many 
generations, they might have had a colour 
for their assertions.' 

' Why, what do they say I am worth?' 
cries Peter with a malicious sneer. * Sir,' 
answered Adams, * I have heard some aver 
vou are not worth less than twentv lliou- 
sand [xiunds. At which Peter frowned. 
* Nay, sir,' said Adams, * you ask me only 
the opinion of others ; for my own part "1 
have always denied it, nor did 1 ever be- 
lieve you could possibly he worth half that 
sum.' — 'However, Mr. Adams,' said he, 
squeezimx him by the hand, * I would not sell 
them alii am worth for double that sum; 
and as to what you believe, or they believe, 
I care not a fig, no, not a farL I am not 
|>oor bec-ause you lliink me so, nor because 
you attempt to undervalue me in the coun- 
try. I know the envj' of mankind very 
well; but I thank heaven I am above tliem. 
It is true, my wealtli is of my own acqui- 
sition. I have not an estate like Sir Thomas 
B(M)bv, that has descended in my family 
through many generatioiLs ; but I know 
heirs of such estjites who are forced to 
travel about the country I'die some people 
in torn cassocks, and miirht be glad to accept 
(»f a pitiful curacy lor what I Icnow. Yes, 
sir, as shabby fellows as yourself, whom no 
man of my figure, without tliat \'ice of 
ijood-nature about him, would suffer to ride 
in a chariot with him.' — * Sir,' said Adams, 
' I value not your chariot of a rush ; and if 
I had known you had intended to affront 
me, I would liave walked to the world's 
end on foot, ere I would have accepted a 
place in it. However, sir, I will soon rid 
you of that inconvenience;' and so saying. 
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led the chariot-door, without calling ; threw after liim witfc great violence. Jo- 
»>achman, and leaped out into the neph and Fanny stopt to bear Mm companj 
y, ibrsetting to take his hat along tlie rest of the way, which was not above a 
im; vmich, however Mr. Pounce mile. 



BOOK IV. 



CHAPTER I. 

fodof Lady Bocilnf and the rest at Boobjf'halL 

. coach and six, in which Lady Booby 
ivertook the other travellers as they 
1 the parish. Siie no sooner saw Jo- 
han her cheeks glowed witli red, and 
iately after became as totally pale, 
id in her surprise almost stopped her 
but recollected herself timely enough 
rent it. She entered the parish amic&t 
iging of bells, and the acclamations 
poor, who were rejoiced to see their 
ess returned after so long an ab- 
durinff which time all her rents had 
raited to London, without a shilling 
spent among them, which tended not 
to their utter impoverishing ; for if 
art would be severely missed in such 
fts London, how much more must the 
e of a person of great fortune be felt 
tie country village, for whose inhabit- 
jch a •family finds constant employ- 
ind supply; and with the offals of 
table the infirm, aged, and infant poor 
jndantly fed, with a generosity^ wnich 
icarce a visible effect on (heu' bene- 
i' Dockets? 
if^ their interest inspired so public a 

every countenance, how much more 
y did the affi^tion which thev bore 

1 Adams operate upon all who beheld 
turn ! They flocked about him like 
1 children round an indulgent parent, 
ed with each other in demonstrations 
y and love. The parson on his side 
every one bv the Iiand, inquired heart- 
*r the healths of all that were absent, 
sir children and relations; and ex- 
d a satisfaction in his face, which no- 
hut benevolence made happy by its 
i could infuse. 

' did Joseph and Fanny want a hearty 
ne from all who saw ttiem. In short, 
ee persons could be more kindly re- 
, as, indeed, none ever more deserved 
iiniversally beloved, 
ims carried his fellow-travellers home 
house, where he insisted on their par- 
: whatever his wife, whom, with his 
niy he found in health and joy, could 
€ : — where we shall leave them, en- 
' perfect faa]>pine880fer a homely meal. 



to view scenes of greater splendour, but in- 
finitely less bliss. 

Our more intelligent readers will doubt- 
less suspect by this second appearance of 
Lady Booby on the stage, that all was not 
ended by the dismission of Joseph ; and to 
be honest with them, they are in the ri^ht; 
the arrow had pierced deeper than she unar 
gined ; nor was the wound so easily to be 
cured. The removal of the object qpon 
cooled her rage, but it had a different effect 
on her love ; that departed with his person) 
but this remained lurking in her mind ^th 
his image. Restless interrupted slumbers, 
and confused horrible dreams, were her por- 
tion the first night. In the morning, fancy 
painted her a more delicious scene : but to 
delude, not delight her ; for before she could 
reach the pronused happiness, it vanished, 
and left her to curse, not bless, the vision. 

She started from her sleep, her imagina- 
tion being all on fire with the phantom, 
when her eyes accidentally glancing towards 
the spot where yesterday the real Joseph 
had stood, that little cireumstance raised 
his idea in the liveliest colours in her me- 
mory. Each look, each word, each gesture 
rushed back on her mind with charms which 
all his coldness could not abate. Nay, she 
imputed that to his youth, his folly, his awe, 
his reli^on, to every thing, but what would 
instantly have produced contempt, want of 
passion for the sex ; or that which would 
have roused her hatred, want of liking to her. 

Reflection then hurried her farther, nnd^ 
told her, she must see this beautifui y<>uUi 
no more ; nay, suggested to her, tliat slio 
herself had dismissed him for no other fault 
than probably that of too violent an awe 
and respect for herself; and yvUvAi she 
ought rather to have esteemed a^^iujrit, the 
effects of which were besides so easily and 
surely to have been removed ; slie then bla- 
med, she cursed tlie hasty rashness of her 
temper ; her fury was vented all on herself^ 
and Joseph appeared innocent in her eyes. 
Her passion at length grew so violent, that 
it forced her on solidng relief, and now she 
thought of recalling him ; but pride forbad 
that ; pride, which soon diove all sofler pas- 
sions from her soul, and represented to her 
the meanness of him she was foM of. That 
thought soon began to obscure bmbewitas^s 
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contempt succeeded aext, and then disdain, 
which presently introduced her hatred of 
the creature who had given lier so much 
uneasiness. These enemies of Joseph had 
no sooner taken possession of her mind, 
than they insinuated to her a thousand things 
in his disfavour ; every tiling but dislike of 
her person ; a thought, which, as it would 
have been intolerable to bear, she checked 
the moment it endeavored to arise. Re- 
ven^ came now to her assistance ; and she 
considered her dismission of him, strip{)cd, 
and without a character, witli the utmost 
pleasure. She rioted in the several kinds 
of misery which her imagination suggested 
to her might be his fate ; and with a smile, 
composed of anger, mirth, and scorn, view- 
ed him in the rags in which her fancy liad 
dressed him. 

Mrs. Slipslop beincr summoned, attended 
her mistress, who had now in lier own opi- 
nion totally subdued this passion. Whilst 
she was aressing, she aRted if that fellow 
had been turned away aiflording to her or- 
ders : Slipslop answered, she had told her 
ladyship so, (as indeed she liad.)— ' And 
how did he beliave?' replied the lady. — 
' Truly, madam,' cries Slipslop, * in such a 
manner that inlected every body who saw 
him. The poor lad had but little wa^ to 
receive ; for he constantly allowed his lather 
and mother half his income ; so that when 
your ladyship's livery was stripped off, he 
had not wherewithal to buy a coat, and 
must have gone naked, if one of the foot- 
men had not incommodated him with one ; 
and whilst lie was standing in his shirt, (and 
to say the truth he was an amorous figure,) 
being told your ladyship would not give him 
a character, he sighed, and said he had done 
nothing willingly to offend; tliat, for his 
part, he should always give your ladyship a 
good character wherever he went ; and he 
prayed Grod to bless you ; for you was the 
best of ladies, though his enemies had set 
you against him. I wish you had not turn- 
ed him away ; Cot I believe you had not a 
iaithfuUer servant in the house.' — ' How 
came you, then,' replied the lady, ' to advise 
me to turn him away ?' — * I, madam !* said 
Slipslop ; * I am sure you ^vill do me the 
justice to say, I did all in my power to pre- 
vent it ; but I saw your ladyship was an- 
gry ; and it is not the business of us upper 
servants to hinterfear on these occasions.' 
* And was it not you, audacious wretch I' 
cried tlie lady, ' who made me angiy ? Was 
it not your tittle-tattle, in which I believe 
you belied the ]X)or fellow, which incensed 
me against him? He may thank you for all 
that hath happened ; and so may I for the 
loss of so good a servant, and one who pro- 
bably had more merit tlian all of you. Poor 
felk>w ! I am charmed witli his goodness to 
/if^ jHU-eotA Why did not you tell me of 



that, but tuffer me to dismiss so good a 
creature without a character ? I see ifie rea- 
son of your whole behaviour now as well as 
your complaint; you was jealous of the 
wenches.' * 1 jealous !' said Slipslop ; * I 
assure you, I look upon myself as his bet- 
ters ; I am not meat for a tbotman, I hope.' 
These words threw the lady into a violent 
passion, and she sent Slip)slop from her pre- 
sence, who departed tossing her nose, and 
crying, * Marry come up ! there are some 
]x^op]e more jealous than 1, 1 believe.' 

Her lady ailectcd not to hear these words, 
though in reality slie did, and understood 
them too. Now ensued a second conflict, 
so like the former, that it might savour of 
repetition to relate it mmutely. It may suf^ 
fice to say, that Lady Booby found good 
reason to doubt whether she had so abso- 
lutely conquered her passion as she had flat- 
tered herself; and in order to accomplish it 
quite, took a resolution more common than 
wise, to retire immediately into the country. 
The reader hath long ago seen the arrival 
of Mrs. Slipslop, whom no pertness c^uld 
make her mistress resolve to part with; 
lately, tliat of Mr. Pounce, her fbrenmners ; 
and lastly, that of the lady herself. 

The morning at\er her arrival, being 
Sunday, she went to church, to the great 
suri)rise of every body, who wondered to 
see her ladyship, being no very constant 
church-woman, there so suddenly upon her 
journey. Joseph was likewise there ; and I 
have heard it was remarked, that she fixed 
her eyes on him much more than on the par^ 
son ; but this I believe to be only a malicious 
rumour. When the prayers were ended 
Mr. Adams stood up, and with a loud voice 
pronounced : * I publish the banns of mar- 
riage between Joseph Andrews, and Fran- 
ces Goodwill, both of this parish,' &c. 
Whetlier this had any effect on Lady Booby 
or no, who was then in her pew, vmkh the 
congregation could not see into, I could 
never discover; but certain it is, that in 
about a quarter of an hour she stood up, 
and directed her eyes to that part of the 
church where the women sat, and persisted 
in looking that way during the remainder 
of the sermon, in so scrutinizing a manner, 
and witli so angry a countenance, that most 
of the women were afraid she was offended 
at them. The moment she returned home, 
she sent for SlipsU>p into her chamber, and 
told her she womlered what that impudent 
fellow Joseph did in that parish. Ujwn 
which Slipslop gave her an ac-count of her 
meeting Adams with him on the road, and 
likewise the adventure with Fanny. At the 
relation of which the lady ofYen changed her 
countenance; and when she had heard all^ 
she ordered Mr. Adams into lier presence, 
to wliom she behaved ax the reader will see 
in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Uogice hetwun Mr, Abraham Aiami and the 
Lathf Boob^ 

dE. Adams was not far off; for he was 
akioL; her ladyship's health helow in a 
> of ner ale. He no sooner came before 
', tlian she began in the following man- 
' : ' I wonder, sir, afler tlie many great 
igations you have had to this family,' 
iSi all which the reader hath, in the 
irse of this history, been minutely ac- 
tinted,) ' that you will ungratefully show 
f respect to a fellow who hath been 
ned out of it for his misdeeds. Nor doth 

1 can tcU you, sir, become a man of your 
iracter, to run about the country with an 

2 fellow and wench. Indeed, as for the 
1, 1 know no harm of her. Slipslop tells 

she was formerly bred up in my house, 
1 behaved as she ought, till she hankered 
er thid felk)w, and he spoiled her. Nay, 
* may still, perhaps, do very well, if he 
1 let her alone. You are therefore doing 
nonstrous thing, in endeavouring to pro- 
•e a match between these two people, 
ich will be to the ruin of them Iwtli.' — 
ladam,' says Adams, ' if your ladysliip 
1 but hear me speak, I protest I never 
ird any harm of Mr. Joseph Andrews ; 
[ had, I should have corrected him for it ; 
I never have, nor will, encourage the 
Its of those under my cure. As for the 
mg woman, I assure your ladyship I have 
good an opinion of her as your ladysliip 
irself, or any other can have. She is the 
eetest tempered, honestest, worthiest, 
ing creature ; indeed, as to her beauty, I 

not commend her on that account, 
»ugh all men allow she is the handsomest 
man, gentle or simple, that ever appeared 
the parish.' 

You are very impertinent,' says she, * to 
< such fulsome stuff to me. It is mighty 
NMning truly in a clergyman to trouble 
Qself aixiut handsome women, and you 
i a delicate judge of beauty, no doubt, 
man who hath uved all his life in such a 
rish as this, is a rare judge of beauty, 
licukms! Beau^r indeed! a country- 
nch a beauty ! — ^i shall be sick whenever 
lear beauty mentioned a^in. And so 
s wench is to stock the parish with beau- 
I, I hope. But, sir, our poor is numerous 
High a![ready ; I will have no more vaga- 
ods settled here.' — ' Madam,' says Adams, 
our ladyship is offended with me, I pro- 
t, without any reason. This couple were 
sirous to consummate long ago, and I dis- 
ided them from it ; nav, I may venture 
say, I believe I was the sole cause of 
•ir ddaying it' — * Well,' says she, * and 
a did v^ry wisely and honestly too, not- 
thitanding she is the greatest beauty in 
t pariih.'— ' And iioWi oiadam,' continued 



he, * I only perform my ofBcc to Mr. Joseph.' 
— ' Pray, don't mister such fellows to me,' 
cries the lady. *He,' said the parson, *with 
the consent of Fanny, before my face put 
in the banns.' — * Yes,' answered the lady, * I 
suppose the slut is forward enough ; Slip- 
slop tells me how her head runs upon fel- 
lows ; that is one of her beauties, I suppose. 
But if they have put in the banns, I desire 
you will publish tliem no more without my 
orders.' — * Madam,' cries Adams, * if any 
one puts in sufficient caution, and assigns a 
proper reason against tliem, I am willing to 
surcease.' — ' I tell you a reason,' says S)e : 
* he is a vagabond, and he shall not settle 
here, and bring a nest of beggars into the 
parish ; it will make us but Tittle amends 
that they will be beauties.' — * Madam,' an- 
swered Adams, * with the utmost submis- 
sion to your ladysliip, I have been informed 
by lawyer Scout, that any person who 
serves a year gains a settlement in the pa- 
rish where he serves.' — * Lawyer Scout, re- 
plied the lady, ^ is an impudent coxcomb ; I 
will have no lawyer Scout interfere with 
me. I repeat to you again, I will have no 
more incumbrances brought on us : so I de- 
sire you will proceed no farther.* — * Ma- 
dam, returned Adams, * I would obey your 
ladyship in every thing that is lawful : but 
surely tlie parties being poor is no reason 
against theu* manying. Gkid forbid there 
should be any such law. The poor have 
little share enough of this world already; 
it would be barbarous indeed, to. deny them 
the common privileges, and innocent en^y- 
ments, which nature indulges to the animal 
creation.' — * Since you understand yourself 
no better,' cries the lady, * nor the respect 
due from such as you to a woman of^my 
distinction, than to affront my ears by mien 
loose discourse, I shall mention hut one short 
word ; it is my orders to you, that you pub- 
lish these banns no more ; and if you dare, I 
will recommend it to your master, the doc- 
tor, to discard you from his service. I will, 
sir, notwithstanding your poor family ; and 
then you and the greatest beauty in the 
parish may go and beg together.' — * Ma- 
dam,' answered Adams, ' I know not what 
your ladyship means by the terms master 
and service. I am in the service of a mas- 
ter who will never discard me for doing my 
duty ; and if the doctor, (for indeed I have 
never been able to pay for a licence,) thinks 
proper to turn me from my cure, God will 
provide me, I hope, another. At least, my 
family, as well as myself, have hands : and 
he will prosper, I doubt not, our endeavours 
to get our bread honestly with them. Whilst 
my conscience is pure, I shall never fear 
what man can do unto me.' — * I condemn 
my humility,' said tlie lady, ' for demeaning 
myself to converse with you a^o long. 1 
shall take other measures \ Cot I tKi&^o^wc^ 
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a confederate with them. But the sooner 
you leave me the hetter ; and I shall give 
orders that my doors may no longer be 
open to you. I will sufier no parsons who 
nm about the counti^ with beauties to be 
entertained here.' — * Madam,' said Adams, 
' I i^all enter into no person's doors against 
their will: but I am assured, when you 
have inquired farther into this matter, you 
vrill applaud, not blame, my proceeding; 
and so I humbly take my leave :' which he 
did with many bows, or at least many at- 
tempts at a bow. 



CHAPTER in. 

What paued hetwun the iady and Lawyer ScouL 

Ix the afternoon, the lady sent for Mr. 
Soout, whom she attacked most violently, 
for intermeddling with her servants ; which 
he denied, and indeed with truth ; for he 
had only asserted accidentally, and perhaps 
rightly, that a year's service gained a set- 
tlement; and so far, he owned, he miffht 
have formerly informed the parson, and oe- 
lieved it was law. * I am resolved,' said the 
lady, 'to have no discarded servants of 
mine settled here ; and so, if this be your 
law, I shall send to another lawyer.' I^ut 
said, 'If she sent to a hundred lawyers, not 
one or all of them could alter the law. The 
utmost that was in the power of a lawyer, 
was to prevent the law's taking effect ; and 
that he himself could do for her ladyship as 
well as any other ; and I believe,' says he, 
* madam, your ladyship not being conver- 
sant in these matters, hath mistaken a dif- 
ference ; for I asserted only, that a man who 
served a year was settled. Now there is a 
material aiflference between being settled in 
law and settled in fact ; and as I affirmed 
generally he was settled, and law is prefer- 
able to tact, my settlement must be under- 
stood in law, and not in fact. And suppose, 
madam, we admit he was settled in law, 
what use will they make of it? how doth 
that relate to fact ?' He is not settled in fact; 
and if he be not settled in fact, he is not an 
inhabitant : and if he is not an inhabitant, 
he is not or this parish ; and then, undoubt- 
edly, he ought not to be published here ; for 
Mr. Adams hath told me your ladyship's 
pleasure, and the reason, which is a very 
giKKl one, to prevent burdening us with the 
poor; we have too many already, and I 
think we ought to have an act to hang or 
transport half of them. If we can prove in 
evidence that he ia not settled in fact, it 
is another matter. What I said to Mr. 
Adams, was on a supposition that he was 
settled in fact; ami, indeed, if that was 
the case, I should doubt.'—' Don't tell me 
vour facts and your ifs,' fsaid the lady; * I 
don't undexsUuid your gibberish; you take 



too much upon you, and are very imper- 
tinent, in pretending to direct in this pa- 
rish ; and you shall be taught better, I as- 
sure you, you shall. But as to the wench, I 
am resolved she shall not settle here ; I will 
not suffer such beauties as these to produce 
children for us to keep.' — * Beauties, indeed! 
your ladvship is pleased to be merry,' an- 
swered Scout. 'Mr. Adams described her 
so to me,' said the lady. ' Pray what sort 
of dowdy is it, Mr. Scout ?' — * The ugliest 
creature almost I ever beheld; a poor, dirty 
drab; your ladyship never saw such a 
wretch. —* Well, but dear Mr. Scout, let 
her be what she will, these ugly women will 
bring children, you know ; so that we must 
prevent the marriage.' — *True, madam,' 
replied Scout, ' for the subsequent marriage 
co-operatinff with the law, will carry law 
into fact. When a man is married, he is 
settled in fact, and then he is not removable. 
I will sec Mr. Adams, and I make no doubt 
of prevailing witli him. His only objection is, 
doubtless, that he shall lose hisYee ; but that 
being once made easy, as it shall be, I am con- 
fident no farther objection will remain. No, 
no, it is impossible ; but your ladyship can't 
discommend his un\\iiringnes8^to depart 
from his fee. Every man ought to have a 
proper value for his fee. 

' As to the matter in question, if your lady- 
ship pleases to employ me in it, 1 will ven- 
ture to promise you success. The laws of 
this lana are, not so vulgar, as to permit a 
mean fellow to contena with one of your 
ladvship's fortune. We have one sure card, 
which IS, to carry him before Justice Frolick, 
who, upon hearing your ladyship's name, 
will commit him witliout any farther ques- 
tions. As for the dirty slut, we shall have 
nothing to do with her ; for if we get rid 
of the fellow, the ugly jade will' — * Take 
what measures you please, good Mr. Scout,' 
answered the lady : ' but I wish you could 
rid the parish of both ; for Slipslop tells me 
such stories of this wench, that I abhor the 
thoughts of her ; and though you say she 
is such an ugly slut, yet you Know, dear Mr. 
Scout, tliese forward creatures, who run 
after men, will always find some as forward 
as themselves ; so that, to prevent the in- 
crease of beggars, we must get rid of her.' 
— * Your ladysnip is very much in the right,' 
answered Scout ; ' but I am afraid the law 
is a little deficient in giving us any such 
power of prevention ; however, the justice 
will stretch it as far as he is able, to oblige 
your ladyship. To say tnith, it is a great 
blessing to the country that he is in the com- 
mission ; for he hath taken several Jx)or off 
our hands that the law would never lay hold 
on. I know some justices who think as 
much of committing a nian ti) Bridewell, as 
his lordship at 'size wcmid of hanging him; 
but it would do ^man gtK)d to see his wor- 
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ship, our justice, commit a fellow to Bride- 
well, he taJces so much pleasure in it ; and 
when once we ha'um there we seldom hear 
any more o'tun. He's either starved or eat 
up by vermin in a month's time.' — ^Here the 
arrival of a visitor put an end to the con- 
versation, and Mr. Scout, having under- 
taken the cause, and promised it success, 
derailed. 

This Scout was one of those fellows who, 
without any knowledge of the law, or being 
bred to it, take upon them, in defiance of an 
act of parliament, to act as lawyers in the 
country, and -are called so. They are the 
pests of society, and a scandal to a profes- 
sion, to which indeed they do not belong, 
and which owes to such kind of rascallions 
the ill-will which weak persons bear towards 
it. With this fellow, to whom a little be- 
fore she would not have condescended to 
have spoken, did a certain passion for Jo- 
seph, and the jealousy and the disdain of 
poor innocent Fanny, betray the Ladv 
Booby into a familiar discourse, in whicK 
she iniadvertcntly confirmed many hints with 
which Slipsbp, whose gallant he was, had 
pre-acquainted him ; and whence he had 
taken an opportunity to assert those severe 
falsehoods of little Fanny, which possibly 
the reader might not have been well able 
to account for, if we had not tliought proper 
to give him tliis information. 



CHAPTER IV. 

•f Atri ekapUr, hut veryfuU of matter : partieu- 
Imiff UU mrital o/Ar, BoAy and his lady. 

All that niffhu and the next day, tlie Lady 
Booby passed with the utmost anxiety ; her 
mind was distracted, and her soul tossed up 
and down by many turbulent and opposite 
passions. She loved, hated, pitied, scorned, 
admired, despised the same person by fits, 
which changed in a very short interval. On 
Tuesday morning, which happened to be a 
liolyday, she went to church, where, to her 
surpriae, Mr. Adams published the banns 
again with as audible a voice as before. 

It was lucky for her, that, as there was 
no sennon, she had an immediate opportu- 
nity of returning home to vent hor rage, 
wtuch she could not have concealed from 
the congregation five minutes; inileed, it 
vras notlhen very numerous, tiie assembly 
Cf>nststing of do more thin Adams, his clerk, 
his wife, the lady, and one of her servants. 
\t ber return slie met Slipslo|), who accosted 
Ix^r in these words : ' moam, what doth 
your ladyship think ? To be sure, lawyer 
Scnut hath carried Joseph and Fanny both 
before the justice. All the parish are in 
tears, and say they will eertainly be hanged ; 
for nobody Imows what it is ibr.' — * I sup- 
pcde they deserve it,' says tlie lady. * Why 



dost thou mention such wretches to me ?'~ 
* O dear madam V answered Slipskip, * is it 
not a pity such a graceless young man shouki 
die a virulent death I I hoi)e tne judgje will 
take commensuration on liis youUi? As 
for Fanny, I don't tliink it siirnities much 
what becomes of her ; and it poor Joseph 
hath done any tiling, 1 could venture to 
swear she traduced liim to it; few men 
ever come to fragrant punishment, but by 
those nasty creatures, which are a scandal 
to our sect.' The lady was no more pleased 
at this news, after a moment's reflection, 
than Slipslop herself; fur though she wished 
Fanny far enough, she did not desire the 
removal of Joseph, especially with her. She 
was puzzled liow to act, or what to say on 
this occasion, when a coach and six drove 
into tlie court, and a servant acquainukl her 
with the arrival of her nephew Booby and 
his lady. She ordered tliem to be conducted 
into a drawing-room, whither she presently 
repaired, having coin|M)Scd her countenance 
as well as she could ; and being a little 
satisfied that tlie wedding would bv these 
means be at least intermpted, and that she 
should have an opportunity to execute any 
resolutions she nnght take, for which she 
saw herself provided with an excellent in- 
strument in Scout 

The Lady B<x)by apprehended her ser- 
vant had made a mistake, when he men- 
tioned Mr. Booby's lady : for she had never 
heard of his marriage ; but bow great was 
her surprise, Avhen at her entering tlie room, 
her nephew presented Ids wife to her t sav- 
ing, < Madam, this is that charming Pamela, 
ofwhom I am convinced you have heard so 
much.' The lady received her with more 
civility than he expected ; indeed with the 
utmost ; for she was perfectly polite, nor had 
any vice inconsistent with good breeding. 
They passed some little time in ordinary 
discourse, when a servant came and whi^ 
pered Mr. Booby, who presentlv told the 
ladies he must desert them a little on some 
business of consequence ; and as their dis- 
course during liis absence would afford little 
improvement or entertainment to tlie reader, 
we will leave them for a wliile to attend Mr. 
Booby. 

CHAPTER V. 

Containing justice-business ; curious precedents o/ 
depositions^ OJid other matters neetssarii to be 
per^ised by all justices of the peace and their 
clerks. 

The young squire and his lady were no 
sooner alighted from their coach, than the 
servants ^gan to inquire after Mr. Joseph, 
from whom they said their lady had not 
heard a word, to her great surprise, since 
he had left Lady Booby's. Upon this thft^ 
were instantly iufonued o? -wViaVYaAVaXiS^ 
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liappened, with which they hastily acquaint- 
ed their master, who took an immediate 
resolution to go himself, and endeavour to 
restore his Pamela her brother, before she 
even knew she had lost him. 

The justice before whom the criminals 
were carried, and who lived witliin a short 
mile of the lady's house, was luckily Mr. 
Booby's acquaintance, by his having an es- 
tate in his neighbourhood. Ordering there- 
fore his horses to his coach, he set out for 
the judgment-seat, and arrived when the 
justice had almost finished his business. He 
was conducted into a hall, where he was 
acquainted that his worship would' wait on 
him in a moment ; for he had only a man 
and a woman to coumiit to Bridewell first 
As he was now convinced he had not a 
minute to lose, he insisted on Uie servant's 
introducing him directly into the room where 
the justice was tlien executinir his olHcc, as 
he called it. Being brought thitlier, and the 
first compliments bein^ passed between the 
squire and his worslup, the former asked 
thie latter what crime tliose two young peo- 
ple had been ^ilty of? * No great crime,' 
answered the justice ; ' I have only ordered 
them to Bridewell for a month.' — ' But what 
is their crime ?' repeated the squire. * Lar- 
ceny, an't please your honour,' said Scout 
* Ay,' says tlie justice, * a kind of felonious 
larcenous thing. I believe I must order 
them a little correction too, a little stripping 
and whipping.' (Poor Fanny, who had hi- 
therto supported all witli tlie thoughts of 
Joseph's company, trembled at thi^ sound ; 
but, mdeed, without reason ; for none bui 
the devil himself would have executed such 
a sentence on her.) ' Still,' said the squire, 
*I am ignorant of the crime — the fact I 
mean.' — * Why, tliere it is in peaper,' an- 
swered the justice, showing him a deposi- 
iUl, which, in tlie absence of his clerk, he 
Ind written himself, of which we have with 
great difficulty procured an authentic copy ; 
and here it follows verbatim et literatim : — 

The depusiiion of James Scout, layer, and 
Thomas Trotter ^ yeoman, taken before me, 
one of his majesty^ s justasses of the piece 
for Zumersetshire. 

• These deponants 3aith,and first Thomas 

Trotter for himself saith, that on the 

of thb instant October, being Sabbath-day, 
between ilie hours of 2 and 4 in the after- 
noon, he zeed Joseph And rewind Francis 
jSoodwill walk aknxss a certane lelde belung- 
ing to laver Scout, and out of the paSi 
which ledes thru the said felde, and there 
he zede Joseph Andrews with a nife cut 
one hazel-twig, of the value, as he bclievep, 
of 3 half-pence, or thereabouts ; and he 
nuth that the said Francis Goodwill was 
hkewiBC walkijig on the grass out of the said 
P^tb in the said HldCy and did receive and 



kanr in her hand the said twig, and so was 
comfarting, eading, and abatins to the said 
Joseph therein. And the said James Scout 
for himself says, that he verily believes the 
said twig to be his own proper twig,' &c. 

' Jesu !' said the squire, * would you com- 
mit two persons to Bridewell for a twig?' 

* Yes,' said tlie lawyer, * and witli great le- 
nity loo ; for if we had called it a yountr 
tree, tliey would have been both hanged? 
— * Harkee,' says the justice, taking aside 
tlie squire, * 1 should not have been 8i> se- 
vere on tliis occasion, but Lady Booby de- 
sires to get them out of the parish ; so 
lawyer Scout will give the constable orders 
to let them run away, if tliey please : but 
it seems tliey intend to marry together, and 
the lady liatJi no oilier means, as they are 
legally settled there, to prevent their b'ring- 
intr an incumbrance on her own parish." — 

* Well,' said tlie squire, * 1 will toke care my 
aunt shall be satisfied in this point ; and 
likewise I promise you, Joseph here shall 
never be any incumbrance on her. I shall 
be obliged to you, therefore, if, instead of 
Bridewell, you will commit tliem to my cus- 
tody.' — * ! to be sure, sir, if you desire it,' 
answered the nistice : and ivitliout more 
ado, Joseph and Fanny were delivered over 
to Squire Booby, whom Joseph very well 
knew, but Uttle guessed how nearly he was 
related to him. 

The justice burnt his mittimus : the con- 
stable was sent about his business: tiie 
lawyer made no complaint for want of jus- 
tice: and the prisoners, with exulting hearts, 
give a thousand thanks to his honour, Mr. 
ooby; who did not intend their obliga- 
tions to him should cease here ; for, order- 
ing his man to produce a cloak-bag, which 
he had caused to be bnmght from Lady 
Booby's on purpose, he desired the justice 
that be might have Joseph with him into a 
room; where, ordering a servant to take 
out a suit of his own clothes, with linen 
and other necessaries, he lef\ Joseph to 
dress himself, who, not yet knowing the 
cause of all this civility, excused his accept- 
ing such a favour as long as decently he 
could. Whilst Joseph- was dressing, the 
squire repaired to the justice, whom he 
found talking with Fanny ; for, during the 
examination, she had flopped her hat over 
her eyes, which were also bathed in tears, 
and had by that means concealed from his 
worship, what might perhaps have rendered 
the arrival of Mr. Bobby unnecessary, at 
least for herself. The justice no sooner 
saw her cx)untenance cleared up, and her 
brigliteyes sliining through her tears, than 
he secretly cursed himself for having once 
thought of Bridewell for her. He would 
willingly have sent his own wife thither, to 
have lia4 Fanny ill her place. And con- 
ceiving dbiost at the same instant desires, 
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ind schemes to accomplish them, he em- 
ployed tlie minutes, whilst the squire was 
alkicnt with Josepli, in assuring her how 
sorry he was for having treated her so 
Tvughly before he knew her merit ; and told 
her that since Lady BiH)by was unwilling 
that she should settle in her parish, she was 
heartily welcome to liis, where he promised 
her his protection, adding, that he would 
take Joseph and her into his own family, if 
she liked; which assurance he confirmed 
witli a squeeze by the hand. She thanked 
him very kindly, and sairl, ' She would ac- 
quaint Joseph with the offer, which he 
would be certainly glad to accept ; for that 
Lady Booby was angry with them both ; 
though she did not know either had done 
any Uiing to offend her; but imputed it to 
madam blipslop, who had always been her 
enemy.' 

The squire now returned, and prevented 
any farther continuance of this conversa- 
tioii ; and the justice out of a pretended re- 
spect for his guest, but in reality from an 
apprelicnsion of a rival, Tfor he knew no- 
thing olL his marriage,) ordered Fannv into 
the kitchen, whither she gladly retired : nor 
did the squire, who declmed tlic trouble of 
explaining the whole matter, oppose it. 

It would be unnecessary, if 1 was able, 
which indeed I am not, to relate the conver- 
sation between these two gentlemen, which 
rolled, as I have been informed, entirely on 
the subject of horse-racing. Joseph was 
soon dressed in the plainest dress he could 
find, which was a blue coat and breeches, 
with a gold eilginj^, and a red waistcoat 
with tlie same: and as this suit, wliicli was 
rather too large for the squire, exactly fitted 
him, so he became it so well, and looked so 
genteel, that no person would have doubtt^d 
its being as well adapted to his quality as 
his shape ; nor liave suspected, as one might, 

when my k)rd , or Sir , or Mr. 

appear ui lace or embroidery, that the tai- 
kirs man wore those clothes home on his 
back wldch he should have carried under 
his arm. 

The squire now took leave of the jiLsticc; 
and, calling f()r Fannv, made her and Jo- 
seph, against their wills, get into the coach 
with him, which he then ordered to drive to 
the Lady Booby's. It had moved a few yards 
only, wiien the squire asked Joseph, if he 
knew who tliat man was crossing the field ; 
for, added he, I never saw one take such 
strides before. Joseph answered eagerly, 
* sir, it is Parson Adams V — ' O la, indeed 
and so it is,' said Fanny ; * poor man, he is 
tomiiuz to do what he could for us. Well, 
lie is the worthiest best-natured creatun\' 

* Ay,' said Joseph ; ' God bless him ! for 
there is not such another in the universe.' 
— *The b(Mt ereaturm living sure,' cries 
Fanny. < b he '' aaya the squice; ^ tlien I 



am resolved to have the best creature living 
in my coach ;' and so saying he ordered it 
to stop, 'whilst Joseph, at his request, hal- 
loed to the parson, who, well knowing his 
voice, made all the haste ininginahle, and 
soon came up with tiieni. He was desired by 
the master, who could sciircc rel'niin from 
laughter at his fitrure, to mount into the 
coach, which he with inanv tlianks refuse*!, 
saying he could walk by its side, and he'd 
warrant he kept up with it; but lie was at 
length over-prevailed on. The si^uirenow 
acquainted Joseph with his marriage; but 
he might have spared himself that labour; 
for his servant^ whilst Joseph w:is dressing, 
had iXTtbrmed that ollice iM-fore. He con- 
tinued to express the vast ha])pinoss he en- 
joyed in his sister, and tlx* value he had for 
all who Ix-lonifed to her. Jos<»ph made 
many bows, aiul expn^ssed as many ac- 
knowledt{nu!nt.s : and Parson Adams, wIh) 
now first perceived Joseph's new apparel, 
bui-st into tears with joy, and lell to rubbing 
his hands and snapping his fingc^rs, as if he 
had iN'en mad. 

Thcv Avere now arrived at tlie Lady 
Booby's, and the squire, desiring them to 
wait a moment in the court, walked in to his 
aunt, and calling her out from his wife, ac- 
quainted her with Joseph's arrival ; saying, 
^ Madam, as 1 liave married a virtuous and 
worth V woman, lam resolved to own her 
relations, and show them all a proi^er re- 
si>ect: 1 sliall think myself theretbre infi- 
nitely obliged to all mine, who will do the 
same. It i;^ tme, her brother hath been 
vour servant, but he is now bt»come my 
brother; and I have one happiness, that 
neither his character, his behaviour, or ap- 
[)earance, give me any rejLson to be ashamed 
of calling him so. In short he is now be- 
low, dressed like a gentleman, in wlueh 
light I intend he shall hereatlcr be seen ; ^aid 
you will oblige me l)eyond expression^ if 
vou will admit him to lie of our party ; for 
i know it will give great ]>leasure to my 
wife, though she will not mention it.' 

This was a stroke of fortune l)evond the 
Lady Booby's ho|X's or expectation ; she 
answered liinLcagerly, * Nephew, you know 
how easily I am prevailed on to do any 
thing wliich Joseph Andrews desires — 
Phoo, I mean which you desire me ; and as 
he Is now your nilation, I cannot refuse to 
entertain him as such.' The squire told her, 
he knew his obligation to her for her com- 
pliance; and goinir three steps, returned 
and told her— he had one more favour, 
which he l)elieved she would easily grant, 
as she had accorded him the former. 
* There is a young woman — ' — ' Nephew,' 
says she, * don't let my good nature make 
you desire, as is t(H> commonly the case, to 
impose on me. Nor think, liccatisc I have 
with so nuich condc8C/ev\svoivw^^^\5i»aSSset 
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your brother-in-law to come to my tabic, 
that I will submit to the company of all my 
own servants, and all tlie dirty trollops in 
in the country.' — * Madam,' answereo the 
squire, * I believe you never saw this young 
creature. I never beheld such sweetness 
and innocence joined with such beauty, and 
withal m (KnXevV — * Upon my soul I won't 
admit her, replied the lady *in a passion ; 
• the whole world shan't prevail on mc ; 1 

resent even the desire as an ali'ront, and' 

The squire, who knew her inflexibility, in- 
terrupted her, by askinjy^ pardon, and pro- 
mising not lo mention it more. He thfu 
returned to Joseph, and she to Pamela. He 
took Joseph aside, and told him, he would 
carry him to his sister ; but could not pre- 
vail as yet lor Fanny. Joseph l)emred that 
he might see his sister alone, and then be 
with his Fjuiiiy ; but the scjuire, knowiiijLr 
the pleasure his wife would have in her 
brother's C4)m|)any, would not admit it, tell- 
ing Joseph there would be nothinir in so 
short an a Wnce from Fanny, whilst he was 
allbured of lier safety ; adding, he t)0{x.Ml 
he could not so easilyquit a sister whom he 
liad Ji«>t s..\ n so lon^, and who so tenderly 
lovf,i Mil. — JiWeph immediately cx)mplied; 
for iikled no brother . could love a sister 
more; s ul recommending Fanny, who re- 
joiced iliat shs was not to go before Lady 
Booby, to the care of Mr. Adams, he at- 
tendea the squire up stairs, whilst Fanny 
repaired with the parson to his house, where 
•hethoug^ herself secure of a kind reception. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Of which you tare desired to read no more than you 

like, 

Thk meeting between Joseph and Pa- 
mela was not without tears of joy on both 
aides; and their embraces were full of ten- 
derness and aflection. They were, however, 
regarded with much more pleasure by the 
nepltew tlian by the aunt, to whose flame 
they were Riel only ; and being assisted by 
the addition of dress, which was indeed not 
wanted, to set off the lively colours in which 
Nature had drawn health, strength, come- 
liness, and youth. In the afternoon, Joseph, 
at their request, entertained them with an 
account of nis adventures : nor could Lady 
Booby conceal her dissatisfaction at those 
parts in which Fanny was concerned, espe- 
cially %when Mr. Booby launched forth into 
such rapturous praises of her beauty. She 
said, applying to her niece, that she won- 
dered her nephew, who had pretended to 
marry for love, should Uiink such a subject 
proi)er to amuse his \vife with ; adding, that 
for ner part, she should be jealous of a hus- 
band who spoke so warmly in praise of an- 
other woman. Pamela answered, * Indeed 
she tliought she liatd cause ; but it wi^ an 



instance of Mr. Booby's aptness to see more 
beauty in women tlian they Avere mistresses 
of. At which words, boththe women fixed 
their eyes on two looking-glasses; and Lady 
B<x»bv replied, that men were, in g»neral, 
verv ill judffcs of Iwauty ; and then, whilst 
both contemplated only their own faces, iImv 
paid a chk^s compliment to each other s 
charms. Wlmi the hour of rest approach- 
ed, which the lady of the house deferred as 
long as d(T^iitly she could, she inlornied 
Joseph, (whom, lor the future, we shall call 
Mr. Joseph, he liaviiig as gtHxl a title to that 
apix'llation as many others; I mean that 
iiicontestetl one of gofnl clothes,) that she 
had (M'dered a Ind to Ik» provided for hiuu 
He declined this favour to his utmost ; l<>r 
his heart had long I teen with his Fanny; 
hut she insisted on his accepting it, alU'Lnng 
that the parish had no projHT ac-coumMuia- 
ti(m for such a person as he was now to 
esteem himself*. The scjuire and his lady 
l)oth joining with her, Mr. Joseph was at 
last fonuid to give over his design of visiting 
Fanny that evening ; who, on her side, as 
impatiently expected him till midnight ; 
when, in com]'.laisance to Mr. Adams's 
family, who had sat up two hours out of 
resix;ct to her, she retinul to bed, but not 
to slei^p ; tlie thoughts of her love kept her 
waking, and liis not returning acc^trding to 
his promise, filled her with uneasiness ; of 
which, however, she could not assign any 
other cause than merely that of being ab- 
sent from him. 

Mr. Joseph rose early in the morning, 
and visited ner in whom his soul delighted. 
She no sooner heard his voice in the parson's 
parlour, than she leaped from her bed, and, 
dressing herself in a few minutes, went down 
to him. They passed two hours with in- 
expressible happiness together; and then, 
having appointed Monday, by Mr. Adams's 
permission, for their marriage, Mr. Joseph 
returned, according to his promise, to brfak- 
fast at the Lady Booby's, with whose Ikv 
haviour, since the evening, we shall now 
acquaint the reader. 

She was no sooner retired to her cham- 
ber, than she asked Slipslop, ^What she 
tliought of this wonderful creature her ne- 
phew liad married ?' — ' Madam !' said Slip- 
slop, not yet suflliciently understanding what 
answer she was to make. * I ask you,' an- 
swered the lady, * what vou think of tlie 
dowdv, my niece, I think 1 am to call lier ?' 
Slipsbp, wanting no further hint, began to 

f)ull her lo pieces, and so miserably defaced 
ler, that it would have been impossible for 
any one to have known the person. The 
laily gave her all the assistance she could, 
ami ended with saying, ' I think, Slipslop, 
you have done her justice; ; but yet, bad as 
she is, she is an angel, compared to this 
Fanny.' 
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Slipslop ihen fell on Fannv, whom she 
hacked and hewed in the like barbarouH 
manner, concluding with an observation, 
tliat there wa;9 always something in those 
■)w-life creatures which must eternally ex- 
iiii^ii-'^h them from their betters. * Really,' 
sniil the lady, *• I think there is one exception 
to your rule ; I am certain you may guess 
who 1 mean.' — * N4>t I, upon my word, 
nadam,' said Slipslop. * I mean a young 
fcilow ; sure you are tlie dullest wretch/ 
said the lady. ' O la ! 1 am indeed. Yes, 
tf.ily, madam, he is an ncci^ssion,' answeretl 
^liprilop. * Ay, is he not, Slipslop?' returned 
the lady. *Is he not so jurentecl, that a 
priuce mii^ht, without n bhish, acknowlodjTe 
iiim n»r his son ? His liohaviour is such 
tl..-it would not shame the best education. 
He Ixirnnvs rn)iii iiis statirm a c4>udesc<Misii)n 
in every thing to his sui)eriors, yet uuat- 
tt:nded by thai mean servility which is railed 
(Ti Kid-behaviour in such iiersons. Every 
tiling he doth hath no mark of the base 
motive of fear, but visibly shows some 
respect and gratitude, and carries Avith it 
the persiia.sion of love. And then tor his 
virtues; such piety to his parents, such ten- 
«ler affection to his sister, such hitegrity in 
his friendship, such bravery, such good- 
ness: that if he had becnlx»rn a gentleman, 
ii» wife would liavc possessed the most in- 
valuable blessing.' — * To be sure, ma'am,' 
says Slipslop. * But as he is,' answered the 
laiiy, ' if he had a thousand niore good 
qualities, it must render a woman of fasliion 
contemptible, even to be 8us|K*cted of think- 
ing of him; yes, I should despise myself for 
such a thought' — ^'To be sure, ma'am,' 
said Slipslop. ' And why to be sure ?' re- 

Elied tlie lady ; ' thou art always one's echo. 
( he not more wortliy of aflection than a 
diny country clown, though born of a 
family as old as the flofxl ? or an idle worth- 
less rake, or little puisny beau of quality? 
And yet these we must condemn ourselves 
to, in order to avoid the censure of tlie 
world ; to shun the contempt of others wv. 
nuist ally ourselves to those we despise; 
we must prefer birtli, title, and fortune, to 
real merit. It is a tyranny of cu^itom, a 
tyranny we must comply with ; for we pi-o- 
j)le of iashion are the slaves of custom.' — 

* Marry come up !' said Slipslop, who now 
well knew which party to take : * If I was a 
wi>m5in of your ladyship's fortune and qua- 
lity, I would be a slave to nolxKly.' — ' Me,' 
said the lady; *I am speaking, if a young 
woman of fashion, who liad seen nothiiu; 
of the world, should happen to like such a 
fellow. — Me, indeed ! I nope thou dost not 
imagine' — *No, ma'am, to be sure,' cried 
Slipship. — *No! what no?' cried the lady. 

* Thou art always rcadv to answer, before 
iliou hast heanl one. 60 fiir I must allow 
he is a charming felldw. Me, indeed ! No^ 



Slipslop, all thoughts of men are over with 
me. I have lost a husband, who — but if I 
should reflect, I should run mad. My future 
e:Lse must depend ufx^n forgetfulness. Slip* 
slop, let me hear some of tJiy nonsense, tf> 
turn my thoughts another wav. Wfiat 
dost thou think of Mr. Andrews ? —* Why, I 
think, says Sli{)slop, * he is the handsomest, 
most pn)iH»rest liian I ever saw ; and if I 
was a lady of the greatest degree, it would 
be well for some folks. Your ladyship may 
talk of custom, if you ])lease ; but I am 
confidous there is no more comparison be- 
tween young Mr. Andrews, and most of the 
young tfentli'mfn who couie to your lady- 
ship's house in London; a pai-cel of whipper- 
snapjKT sparks: I wo\ild soontT marry our 
old rarson Adsmis. Never tt^ll me what 
IK'oplir ssiy, \vlii\st I am hiippy in the arms 
of liini I love. Some folks rail against otlier 
folks, l)ecause other lJ)lks have what some 
folks wouhl be glad of.' 

*And so,' answcreil the lady, * if von wan 
a woman of condition, vc)U would really 
marry Mr. Andrews r' — * \cs^ I assure your 
ladyship,' replied Slipsloj), * if he would have 
me.' — * F(N)1, idiot !' cries the lady ; * if lie 
would have a woman of fashion ! is that a 
question ?' — ' No, truly, madam,' said Slijv- 
slop, * I bi'lieve it would be none, if Fanny 
was out of the way; and I am confidous, if 
I was hi your ladyship's j)lace, and liked Mr. 
Joseph Andrews, she should not stay in the 
parish a moment. I am sure lawyr-r Scout 
would send her a-packing, if your ladyship 
would but say the word.' This last speech 
of Slipsloj) raised a t<'mi)est in the nnnd of 
her mistress. She feared Scout had betray- 
ed her, or rathtT that she had betrayed her- 
self. After stmie silence, and a double change 
of her complexion, first to pale and then to 
red, she thus sjM)k«! : * I am astonished at the 
lilK'rty you crive vour ton<;ue. Would you 
insinuate that I emjMoyed Scout against this 
wench, on account of the fellow ?' — * La, 
ma'am,' said Slipslop, frightt-d out oC her 
wits, * I assassinate such a thing!' — * I think 
v<ui dare not,' answered the ladv; * I Mieve 
my conduct may detv malice itself to assert 
so cursed a slander. If I hail ever discovered 
any wantonness, any lightness in my iK'ha- 
viour; if I had followed the example of 
some whom thou hast, I believe, seen, in 
allowiiiij mys«rlf indecent lilKTties, even with 
a husband ; but the dc^ar man who is gt>ne,* 
(here she becran to s«>h,) * was he alive 
again,' (then she produced tears,) *could not 
upbraid me with any one act of tenderness 
or passiim. No, Slij)slop, all the time I co- 
habited with him, he never obtained even a 
kiss from me, without my expressinji reluc- 
tance in the grantiiiir it. I am sure he him- 
self never su.siK'cted how much I loved him. 
Since his death, thou knowest, though it is 
almost six weeks (il waiWaWl \i ^^^N^ ^^^ 
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I have not admitted one visitor, till tliis (bol, 
mv nephew, arrived. I have confined my- 
■df quite to one party of friends. And can 
such a conduct as tiiis fear to he arraigned? 
To he accused of a passion which I have 
always despised, hut of fixing it on such an 
ohject, a creature so much teneath my no- 
tice V — * Upon my word, ma'am,' says Slip- 
slop, * I do not understand your ladysliip ; 
nor know I any tiling of the matter.' — * I 
believe, indeed, thou dost not understand 
me. Those are delicacies which exist only 
in superior minds ; tliy coarse ideas cannot 
comprehend tlicm. Ttiou art a low crea- 
ture of the Andrews' breed ; a reptile of a 
lower order ; a weed that grows in the com- 
mon garden of the creation.' — * I assure your 
ladyuiip,' says Slipslop, whose passi(ms 
were almost of as tiigh an order as her 
lady's, ' I have no more to do with the com- 
mon garden tlian other folks. Really, your 
ladyship talks of servanUi, as if they were 
not born of the Christian specious. Ser\'ants 
have flesh and blood, as well as quality; and 
Mr. Andrews himself is a proof that they 
have as good, if not better. And for my 
own pan, I can't perceive my dears* are 
coarser than other people's ; and I am sure, 
if Mr. AndrcAVS was a dear of mine, I should 
not be ashamed of him in company with 
pentlemen ; for whoever hath seen him in 
nil new clothes, must confess he kK)ks as 
much like a gentleman as any body. Coarse, 
auotha ! I can't bear to hear the poor young 
fellow run down neither ; for 1 will say tliis, 
I never iieard him say an ill word of any 
body in his life. I am sure his coarseness 
doth not lay in his heart, for he is the bcst- 
natured man in the world ; and as for liLs 
skin, it is no coarser than other people's, I 
am sure. His bosom, wlien a boy, was as 
white as driven snow; and, where it is not 
covered with hairs, is so still. Ifackins! if 
I was Mrs. Andre^vH, with a himdred a-year, 
I should not envy the best she who wears a 
head. A woman that could not be happy 
with such a man, ought never to be so; 
for if he can't make a woman happy, I 
never yet beheld the man who could. I sa v 
again, I wish I was a great lady, for his 
sake. I believe when I bad made a gentle- 
man of him, he'd behave so, that nobody 
should deprecate what 1 had done ; and I 
fiincy, few would venture to tell him he was 
no gentleman, to his face, nor to mine nei- 
ther.' At which words, taking up the can- 
dles, she asked her mistress, wIk) had been 
some time in her bed, if she had any fartlier 
commands ? who mildly answered, she tiad 
none; and telling her she was a comical 
creature, bid her good-night. 



* Meaning, perhaps, ideas. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PhUo9opkicd reJUctimUf the Uke not to be found in 
any l^ht French romance, Mr, Booby 8 grave 
adMce to Joeeph, and Fanny's encounter ict/A a 
heau. 

Habit, my good reader, hath so vast t 
prevalence over the human minfl, tliat there 
is scarce any thing too strange or i(*() 
strong to be asserted of it. The story of the 
miser, who, from long accustoming to cheat 
others, came at last to cheat himst-lf, and 
with great delight and triumph picked his 
own pocket of .a guinea to convey to his 
hoard, is not impossible or improbable. In 
like manner it fares with the practisersof 
deceit, who, from having long dectMvt-d 
their acquaintance, gain at last a power of 
deceiving themselves, and acquire that very 
opinion, (however false,) of their (»wn ahi- 
lities, excellencies, and virtues, into Avhieh 
they have for years perha])8 endeavoured 
to betray their neighbours. Now, reader, 
to apply tliis observation to my ]>reseiit pur- 
pose, thou must know, that as the ])a.siiioii 
generally called love, exercises nu^st of the 
talents of the female or fair world ; so in 
this they now and then discover a small in- 
clination to deceit ; for which tliou wilt n(»t 
be angry with the beautiful creatures, Avhen 
thou hast considered, that at the age of se- 
ven, or something earlier, miss is instruct^nl 
by her mother, that master is a very mon- 
strous kind of animal, who will, if she suf- 
fers him to come too near her, infallibly eat 
her up, and grind her to pieces : tliat so far 
from Kissing or toying with him on her own 
accord, she must not admit him to kiss or 
toy with her: and lastly, that she must 
never have anv aflection towards liim ; for 
if she should, all her friends in petticoats 
w(»uld esteem her a traitress, point at her, 
and hunt her out of their stx;iety. These 
impressions being first received, are farther 
and deeper inculcated by their school-mis- 
tresses and companions ; so that by the age 
of ten tliey have contracted such a dread 
and abhorrence of the above-named mon- 
ster, that, whenever thev see him, thcv flv 
from him as the innocent hare doth from the 
greyhound. Hence, to the age of flnirteen 
or fifteen, they entertain a mighty antipathy 
to master; they resolve, and frequently 
profess, that they will never have any com- 
merce with him, and entertain fond hopes 
of passing their lives out of his reach, of the 
possibility of which they have so visible an 
example in their good maiden aunt. Bui 
when they arrive at this pericxl, and havtj 
now passed their second climacterir»» when 
their wisdom, gn>wn riper, begins to see a 
little farther, and, from almost daily falling 
in master's way, to appn*hend ihe great 
difficulty of keeping out of it ; and when 
tliey observe him l«x)k often at tlieni, and 
sometimeii very eagerly and earnestly too, 
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(for the monster seldom takes any notice of 
them till at this age^ they then hegin to 
think of their danger ; and as they perceive 
they cannot easily avoid him, the wiser part 
betliink themselves of providing by o&ier 
means for ttieir security. 

They endeavour by all the methods they 
can invent, to render themselves so amiable 
in his eyes, that he may have no inclination 
U» hurt them; in which thev generally suc- 
ceed so well that his eyes, by frequent lan- 
guishing, soon lessen their idea of his fierce- 
ness, and so far abate their fears, that they 
venture to parley with him ; and wlien tliey 
perceive him so different from what he hath 
been described, all gentleness, soilness, kind- 
ness, tenderness, fondness, their dreadful 
apprehensions vanish in a moment; and 
now, (it being usual with the human mind 
to skip from one extreme to its opposite, as 
easily, and ahiiost as suddenly, as a bird 
from' one bough to another,) love instantly 
succeeds to fear : but as it happens to per- 
sons who have in their infancy been tho- 
roughly frightened with certain no-persons 
called ghosts, that they retain their dread 
of those beings after they are convinced 
tiiat there are no such things; so these 
voung ladies, though they no longer appre- 
hend devouring, caiuiot so entirely shake off 
all that hatli been instilled into tHem ; thev 
still entertain the idea of that ceasure, 
wliich was so stroni^ly imprinted on their 
tender minds, to winch tlie declarations of 
abhorrence they every day hear from their 
companions greatly contribute. To avoid 
this censure, therefore, is now their only 
care ; for which purix>se they still pretend 
the same aversion to the monster ; and the 
more they love him, the more ardently tliey 
counterfeit the antipathy. By the conti- 
nual and constant practice of which deceit 
on others they at lenjrth impose on them- 
selves, and really believe tliey hate what 
they love. Thus indeed, it happened to 
Lady Booby, who loved Joseph long before 
she knew it ; and now loved him much more 
than she suspected. She had indeed, from 
the time of his sister's arrival in the quality 
of her niece, and from the instant she viewed 
htm ia the dress and character of a gentle- 
man, began to conceive secretly a design 
whwh k>ve had concealed from herself, till a 
dream betrayed it to her. 

She had no sooner risen, than she sent 
for her nephew. When he came to her, 
after many compliments on his choice, she 
told him, * He might perceive in her conde- 
scension to admit her own servant to her 
taWe, that she looked on the family of An- 
drews as his relations, and indeed hers ; that 
as he had married into such a familv, it be- 
came him to endeavour by all methods to 
raise it as much as possible. At length she 
adrijed him to use ail his art to dissuade 



Joseph from his intended match, which 
would still enlarge their relation to mean- 
ness and poverty ; concluding, that by a com^ 
mission in tlie army, or some other genteel 
employment, he might soon put young Mr. 
Andrews on the foot of a gentleman ; and 
that beino; once done, liis accomplishments 
might quickly gain him an alliance which 
would not be to their discredit.' 

Her nephew heartily embraced this pro- 
posal; and finding Mr. Joseph with his 
wife, at his return to her chamber, he im- 
mediately began thus : * My love to my dear 
Pamela, brotlier, will extend to all her rela- 
tions; nor shall I show them less respect 
than if I had married into tlie family of a 
duke. I hope I have given you some early 
testimonies of this, and shall continue to 
give you daily more. You will excuse me 
tiierefore, brother, if my concern for your 
interest makes me mention what may be, 
f)erhap.s, disagreeable to you to hear; but I 
must insist ufXHi it, that, if you have any 
value for my alliance or my friendship, you 
will decline any thoughts of engaging far- 
tlier with a girl who is, as you are a relation 
of mine, so much beneath you. I know there 
msiy be at first some difficulty in your com- 
pliance, but that will (lailv dimmish; and 
you w^ill in the end sincerely thank me for 
my advice. I own indeed the girl is hand- 
some ; but beauty alone is a poor incjedient, 
and will make but an uncomibrtable mar- 
riage.' * Sir,' said Joseph, * I assure you 
her beauty is her least i)erlection ; nor do I 
know a virtue which that young creature ia 
not possessed of.' 

* As to her virtues,' answered Mr. Booby, 
* you can be yet but a slender judge of them ; 
but if she had never so many, you will find 
her equal in these among her superiors in 
birth and fortune, which now you are to cs- 
them on a footing with yourself; at least I 
will take care they sludl shortly be so, unless 
you prevent mc by degrading yourself witli 
such a match, a match I have hardly pa- 
tience to think of, and which would break 
the hearts of your parents, who now rejoice 
in the expectation of seeing you make a 
figure in the world.' — * I know not,' replied 
Joseph, * that my parents have any power 
over my inclinations ; nor am I onliged to 
sacrifice my happiness to their whim or am- 
bition : besides, I shall be very sorry to see 
that tlie unexpected advancement of my 
sister should so suddenly inspire them with 
this wicked pride, and make tlicm despise 
their equals. I am resolved on no account 
to quit my dear Faimy ; no, though I could 
raise her as high alK)ve her present station 
as you have raLsejl my sister.' — * Your sister, 
as well as myself,' said Booby, * are greatly 
obliged to you for the comparison ; but, sir, 
she is not worthy to be compared in beauty 
to my Pamela ; nor halh sU^ Vva^V^ V«i\ \aR\>X 
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And besides, sir, as you civilly throw my 
marriage with your sister in my teeth, I 
must teach you the wide difference between 
us ; my jfortune enabled roe to please my- 
self; and it would liave been as overgrown 
n foUy in me to have omitted it, as in you to 
doit. — *My fortune enables me tt) please 
myself likewise,' said Joseph ; ' for all mv 
pleasure is centred in Fanny ; and whilstl 
nave health, I shall be able to support her 
with my labour in that station to which she' 
was bom, and with which she is content.' 
' Brother,' said Pamela, ^ Mr. Booby advises 
you as a friend ; and no doubt my papa 
and mamma will be of his opinion, ancl will 
have great reason to be angry witli you for 
destroying what his gixnlnoss hath done, 
and throwing down our family again, ai\er 
he hath raised it. It would become you 
better, brotlier, to pray for the assistance of 
ffrace against such a passion, than to in- 
dulge it? — * Sure, sister, you are not in 
earnest ; I am sure she is your equal at 
least.' — 'She was my equal,* answered 
Pamela ; * but I am no longer Pamela An- 
drews, I am now tliis gentleman's lad v, and 
as such, am above her. — I hope I shallnever 
behave with an unbecoming pride : but, at 
the same time, I shall always endeavour to 
know myself, and question not the assistance 
of grace to that purpose.' They were now 
summoned to breakfast^ and thus ended 
tlieir discourse for the present, very little to 
the satisfaction of any of the parties. 

Fanny was now walking in nn avenue at 
some distance from the house, where Joseph 
had promised to take the first opportunity 
of coming to her. She had not a shilling 
in the world, and had subsisted, ever since 
her return, entirely on the charity of Parson 
Adams. A young gentleman, attended by 
many servants, came up to her, and asked 
her, if Uiat was not the Lady Booby's house 
before him ? This, indeed," he well knew ; 
but had framed tlie question for no other 
reason than to make her look up, and dis- 
cover if her face was equal to the delicacy 
of her shape. He no sooner saw it, than he 
was struck with amazement. He stopped 
his horse, and swore she was the most beau- 
tiful creature he ever beheld. Then in- 
stantly alighting, and delivering his hoi-se 
to his servant, he rapt out h«alf a dozen 
oaths that he would kiss her ; to which she 
at first submitted, begging he would not be 
rude ; but he was not satisfied with the 
civility of a salute, nor even with the rudest 
attack he could make on her lips, but caught 
her in his arms, and endeavoured to kiss her 
breasts, which with all her strength she re- 
sisted, and, as our sfiark was not of the 
Herculean race, with some difficulty pre- 
Tented. The young gentleman, being soon 
oai of breatli in the stniggle, quitted her, 
mtd PUDOUDting hia horse, called one of his 



servants to him, whom he ordered to stay 
behind with her, and make her any offers 
whatever, to prevail on her to return home 
with him in the evening ; and to assure her, 
he would take her into keeping. He then 
rode on with his other ser\'ants, and arrived 
at the lady's house, to whom he was a dis- 
tant relation, and was c-ome to pay a visit. 
The trusty fellow, who was employed in 
an office he had long been accustomed to, 
discharged his part with all the fidelity and 
dexterity hnaginable; but to no purjKwe. 
She was entinMv deaf to his offers, and re- 
jected them witli the utmost disdain. At 
last the pimp, who had perhaps more warm 
blood afvout him than his master, began to 
solicit for himself; he told her, though he 
was a servant, he was a mau of mme for- 
tune, wliich he would make her mistress 

of^ and this without any ins\ilt to her 

virtue, for that he would marry her. She 
answered, if his master himself, or the 
greatest lord in the land, would marry her, 
she would refuse him. At last, lx?ing weary 
with persuasions, and on fire with clianns 
which would have almost kindled a flume 
in the boscmi of an ancient philosopher, or 
modem divine, he fastened his horse to the 
ground, and attacked fier with nmch more 
lorr^ than the gentleman had exerti'd. Po<ir 
Fanny would not have been able to resist 
his mdeness a short time, but the deity wlit» 
presides over chaste love sent her Joseph 
to her assistance. He no 8<M)ner came with- 
in sight, and ])erceived her struggling with 
a man, than like a cannon ball, or like light- 
ning, or any thing that il swifter, if any 
thing be, he ran towards her, and coming 
up just as the ravisher had torn her hand- 
kerchief from her breasts, before his lips 
had touched that seat of iiuiocence and 
bliss, he dealt him so lusty a blow in that 
part of his neck which a rope would have 
become with the utmost propriety, tlmt the 
fellow staggered backwards, and perceiving 
he had to do with something rougher than 
the little, tender, trembling liand of Fanny, 
he quitted her, and turning about, saw his 
rival, with fire flashing from his eyes, again 
ready to assail him ; and, indeed, before he 
could well defend himself*, or return the first 
blow, he received a sec^md, which, had it 
fallen on that pan of the stomach to whieli 
it was directed, would have been proba])ly 
the last he would have had any occa8i(m 
for: but the ravisher, liflmg up his Iiand, 
drove the blow upwards to his mouth, 
whence it dislodged three of his teeth ; and 
now not conceiving any extraordinary affcc- 
ticm for the beauty of Joseph's perstni, n«)r 
being extremely pleaseil with this method 
of salutation, he collected all his force, and 
aimed a blow at Joseph's -breast, which he 
artfully parried with one fist, so that it lost 
its force entirely in air ; and stepping; 
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one foot backward, he darted his fist so 
fiercely at his enemy, tliat had he not 
caught it in his hand, (i()r he was a boxer 
of no inferior fame,) it must have tumbled 
him on the ground. And now the raviRhcr 
meditated another blow, which he aimed at 
that part of the breast where the heart is 
lodged ; Joseph did not catch it as bef(>re, 
\*et so prevented its aim, tliat it fell direct- 
ly on his nose, but with abated force. Jo- 
eeph, then, moving both fist and r(N)t for- 
wards at the same time, threw his head so 
dexterouslv into the stomach of the ravLsher, 
that he fell a lifeless lump on the field, where 
he lay many minutes oreatiiless and mo- 
tionless. 

When Fanny saw her Joseph receive a 
Itlow in his face, and blood running in a 
stream from him, she began to tear her 
hair, and invoke all human and divine 
power to his assistance. She was not, how- 
ever, long under this affliction, before Jo- 
f<eph, having conquered his enen^, ran to 
her, and assured her he ^'as not hurt ; she 
then instantly fell on her knees, au(! tliank- 
ed God that he made Joscj)h the means of 
her rescue, and at the same tirne preserved 
him from \mn^ injured hi atttMuptin^ it. 
She offered wi3i her handkercliict to wi[)e 
his blood from his face ; but he, seeing his 
rival attempting t«> recover his legs, turned, 
to him, and asked him, if ho had enough.^ 
To which the other ans\vere<l, he had ; for 
he believed he bad fought with the devil, 
instead of a man ; and l(X>sening his horse, 
said he should not have attempted the 
wench, if he had known she had been so 
well provided for. 

Fanny now be^^j^ed Joseph to return with 
her to I^arson Adams, and t4> promise that 
he would leave her no more. Tht^sc were 
propositions so agreeable to Joseph, that, 
had he heard them, he would have given 
an immediate assent; but indeed his eyes 
were now his only sense ; for you may re- 
member, reader, that the ravishcr had tore 
her handkerchief from Fanny's neck, by 
which he had discovered such a sight, that 
Joseph hath declared, all the statues he 
ever beheld were so much inferior to it in 
beauty, that it was more cafmble of con- 
verting a man into a statue, than of being 
imitated by the greatest master of that art. 
This modest creature, whom no warmth in 
summer could ever induce to expose her 
charms to tlie wanttm sun, a modesty to 
which perhaps they owed their inconceiv- 
Me whiteness, had stood many minutes 
bctre-necked in die presence of Joseph, l>e- 
ibre her apprehension of his danger, and 
tiie liorror oC seeing his blood, would suffer 
her once to reflect on wliat concerned her- 
self; till at last, when the cause of her c^m- 
cem had vanished, an admiration at his 
silence, together with observing tlie fixed 



position of his eyes, produced an idea in 
the lovely maid, which brought more blood 
into her face than had flowed from Joseph's 
nostrils. The snowy hue of her Ixisom was 
likewise changed to vermillion, at the instant 
when she clapped her handkerchief around 
her nerk. Joseph saw the uneasiness she 
suffered, and immediately removed his eyes 
from an object, in survpyinu which he had 
telt the greati»st dehght which the organs 
of «ight were capable of conveying to his 
soul ; — so great was his fear of offending 
her, and so truly did his mssion for her de- 
serve the noble name of love. 

Fanny, beinjij now recovered from her 
confusion, Avhich was almost equalled by 
what Joseph had felt from observing it, 
again mentioned her request ; this was in- 
stantly and gladly complied with: and to- 
gether they crossed two or three fields, 
which brought them to the habitation of 
Mr. Adams. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Jl discmirne. wkich httppaud between Mr, Aiamtf 
J>fr.T. ,4dams, Joseph, and Fanny; with tcmt 
behaviour of Mr. Adams, which vntt be ctdUi 
by some fexo readers very low, absurd, and if»- 
naturod. 

The parson and liis wife had just ended 
a long dispute when the lovers came to the 
door. Indeed this young couple had been 
the subject of the dispute ; for Mrs. Adams 
was one of those pnulent people who never 
do any thinff to injure their families, or per- 
haps one ot those gfM>d mothers who would 
even stretch their ccnisciencc to serve their 
children. She had long entertained hopes 
of seeing her eldest daughter succeetl Mrs. 
Slipslop, and of making her second son an 
exciseman by Lady Boimy's interest. These 
were rxpi'clations she could not endure the 
thoughts of quitting, and was thercfon^ very 
uneasy to see her husband so resolute ta 
0])ix>S(; the lady's intention in Fanny's af- 
fair. She told him, * It l)ehooved every man 
to take the first care of his family ; that he 
had a wife and sixchihlren, the maintaining 
and providing for whom would Ik? business 
enough for him without intermeddling in 
other folks' affairs; that he had always 
preached up submissicm to superiors, and 
would do ill to give an example of the con- 
trary behaviour in his own c^mduct ; that if 
Lady Booby tlid wrong, she must answer 
for it herself, and the sin would not lie al 
their door ; that Fannv had been a servant, 
and bred up in the la<\v's own family, and 
consequently she must Iiave known more of 
her than they did, and it was very impn>- 
bable, if she had behaved herself well, that 
the lady wt)ul(l have been so bitterly her 
enemy ; tliat perhaps he was too much in- 
clined to think well of her, because she WM 
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handsome, but handsome women were otlen 
no better tliari they should be ; that G — 
made u^Iy women* as well as handsome 
ones, arid that if a woman had virtue, it 
signified nothing whether she had beauty 
or no.* For all which reasons she concluded 
he should oblige the lady, and stop the fu- 
ture publication of the banns. 

But all these excellent arguments had no 
effect on the parson, who persisted in doing 
his duty without regardin;j the consequence 
it might have on his worldly mterest. He 
endeavoured to an;«iwer her as well as he 
could ; to which she had just finished her 
reply, (for she had always the last word 
every where but at church,) when Joseph 
and Fanny entered their kitchen, where tne 
parson and his wife then sat at breakfast 
over some bacon and cabbage. There was 
a coldness in the civility of Mrs. Adams, 
which per»>ns of accurate speculation might 
have observed, but escajxid her present 

guests ; indeed, it was a good deal covered 
y the heartiness of Adams, who no sooner 
heard that Fanny had neither eat nor 
drank that morning, than he presented her 
a bone of bacxm he had just been gnawing, 
being the only remains of his provision, and 
then ran nimhly to the tap, and produced a 
mug of small "oeer, which he called ale ; 
however it was the best in his house. Jo- 
seph, addressing himself to the parson, told 
him the discourse which had passed between 
Squire Booby, his sister, and himself, con- 
cerning Fanny: lie then acquainted him 
with the dangers whence he had rescued her, 
and commtuiicated some apprehensions on 
her account. He concluded, that he should 
never have an easv moment till Fannv was 
al)soliiti*ly his, and bogged that he miglit be 
sulfered to fetch a licence, saving he could 
easily Iwrrow the money. '1 he i)arson an- 
«wen»d. That he had already given his 
sentiments concerning a licence, and that a 
very few days would make it unnecessary. 
* Joseph,' says he, * I wish this haste doth 
not arise rather irom your impatience than 
your fe^ir ; but as it certainly springs from 
one of these causes I will examine both. Of 
each of these therefore in their turn ; and 
first, for t he first of these, namely, impatience. 
Now child, I must inform you, that if, in 
your purposed marriage with this young 
woman, you have no mtention but the in- 
dulgence of carnal appetites, you are guilty 
of a very heinous sm. Marriage was or- 
dained for nobler j)urposes, as you will learn 
when you hear the scr^ce provided on that 
occsision read to you. ♦Jay, perhajis, if you 
are a good lad, I, child, "^shall give you a 
sermon gratis, wherein I shall demoiwtrate 
how little regard ought to be had to tlie flesh 
on such occasions. The text will be, Mat- 
Uiew the 5lh, and part of the 28th verse, 
fflko$aever looketh on a toonuui, so a$ to lust 



after her. The latter part I shall omit, ss 
foreign to my purpose. Indeed, all such 
brutal lusts and afiifctions are to be greatly 
subdued, if not totally eradicated, before 
the vessel can be said to be cx)nsecrated to 
honour. To marry with a view of grati- 
fying those inclinations, is a prostitution of 
that nolv ceremony, and must entail a curse 
on all wlio so lightly undertake it. It*, there- 
fore, this haste arises from impatience, you 
are to correct, and not give way to it. 
Now, as to the second head which I pro- 
posed to speak to, namely, fear : it argues 
a diffidence highly criminal of that Power 
in which alone we should put our trust, see- 
ing we may be well assured that he is able, 
not onlv to defeat the desicns of our enemies, 
but even to turn their hearts. Instead of 
taking, therefore, any unjustifiable or des- 
perate means to rid ourselves of fear, we 
should resort to prayer only, on these occa- 
sions ; and we may be then certain of ob- 
taining what is best for us. When any 
accidei^threatens us, we are not to despair, 
nor, when it overtakes us, to grieve ; we 
must submit in all things to the will of Pro- 
\ndence, and set our affections so much on 
nothing liere, tliat we cannot quit it without 
reluctance. 

* You are a young man, and can know 
but Kttle of this world ; I am older, and have 
seen a great deal. All passions are criminal 
in their excess ; and even love itself, if it is 
not subservient to our duty, may render us 
blind to it. Had Abraham so loved his son 
Isaac, as to refuse tlie sacrifice required, is 
there any of us Avho would not condemn 
him ? Joseph, I know your many good qua- 
lities, and value you for them ; nut as I am 
to render an account of your soul, which is 
cx)mmitted t4> my cure, I cannot see any 
fault without reminding you of it. You are 
too much inclined to passion, child, and have 
set your affections so absolutely on this 
young woman, that if G — required her at 
your nands, I fear you would reluctantly 
part with her. Now, believe me, no Chris- 
tian ought so to set his heart on any person 
or thing in this world, but that whenever it 
shall be required, or taken from him in any 
manner by divine providence, he may be 
able peac4;ably, quietly, and contentedly to 
resign it.' At wliich words one came has- 
tily m and acquainted Mr. Adams, that his 
youngest son was drowned. He stood si- 
lent a moment, and soon began to stamp 
about the room and deplore his k>S8 witn 
the bitterest agony. Joseph, who was over- 
whelmed witli concern likeitise, rec^>vered 
himself sufficiently to endeavour to comfort 
the parson ; in which attempt he used many 
argmnents, that he had at several times re- 
membered, out of his own discourses, both 
in private and public, (for he was a great 
enemy to the passions, ffnd preachea no- 
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thing more than the conquest of them by 
reason and ^race,) but he was not at leisure 
now tt> hearken to his advice. ' Child, 
child,' said he, ' do not go about impossibi- 
liues. Had it been any other of my cliildren, 
I could have borne it with ]>atieucc; but 
my little prattler, the darling and comfort of 
myolda^e, — ^the little wretch, to be snatched 
out of life just at liis entrance into it ; the 
best-tempered boy, who never did a thin^ 
to odeud me. It was but this morning 1 
<rave him his first lesson in Qiict Gemu. 
This was tlie very b<x)k he leamt; poor 
child ! it is of no lurther use to t}ie(; now. 
He would have made the best scholar, and 
have been an ornament to the church ; — 
such parts and such giMKlness, never met in 
one so youn^.' — * And tlie handsomest lad, 
toi>,' says Mrs. Adams, recovering from a 
swixm in Fanny's arms. ' My |[XM)r Jacky, 
shall 1 never see tliee more V cries the par- 
son. — * Ves, surely,' says Joseph, * and in n 
belter place, you will meet again, never to 
part more.' I believe the parson did not 
hear these words, for he paid little rej^rd to 
them, but went on lamenting, whilst the 
tears trickled down into his bosom. At last 
he cried out, * Where is my little darling?' 
and wa^s sallying out, when, to his great 
surprise and ji)y, in which I hope the reader 
will sympathise, he met his son in a wet 
c^mdition indeed, but alive, and running to- 
Avanis him. The person who broiifjht the 
news of his misfortune, had been a little too 
ea</»jr, as people sometimes are, from, I be- 
lieve, no very good principle, to relate ill 
news ; and seeinj^ him fall into the river, 
instead of running t^* his assistance, d'.n?ctly 
ran to acquaint his father uf a fate which he 
had concluded to Ixj inevitable, but whence 
the child was relieved by the same ixKir 
pedlar who had relieved his father before 
from a less distress. The parson's joy was 
now as extravagant as his grief had been 
before ; he kissed and embraced his son a 
thousand times, and danced about the room 
like one frantic ; but as 84)on as he discovered 
the face of his old friend the pinllar, and 
hoard the fr<;sh obligation he had to him, 
what wen^ his sensations? not those which 
two courtiers feel in one another's embraces ; 
ni»i those with which a great mjin recA.'ivea 
the \*ilc treacherous emrines of his wicktul 
purposes; not those with which a Avorth- 
I'^ss younger brother wislics his elder joy of 
a «>on, or a man congratulates his rival on 
his obtaining a mu*tress, a place, or an ho- 
nour. — No, reader, he felt tlie ebullition, the 
(overflowings of a full, honest, open heart, 
towards the person who had conferred a 
real obligation, and of which, if thou canst 
nut conc-eive an idea witliin, I will not vain- 
ly endeavour to assist thee. 
* When the«c tumults were over, tlie par- 



son, taking Joseph aside, proceeded thus — 
^ No, Joseph, do not give too much way to 
thy passions, if thou dost expect happiness.' 
— The patience of J«wieph, nor perhaps of 
Job, could bear no longer ; he interrupted 
the pars(m, saying, * It was easier to give 
advicx; tlian take it ; nor did lie ix^rceivs he 
could so entirely conquer himself, wlien he 
apprehended he had lost his son, or when 
he tbimd him recovered.' — *Boy,' replied 
Adams, raising his voice, *it doth not be- 
come green heads to advise grey hairs. — 
Thou art ignorant of the tenderness of 
fatherly atfection : when thou art a father, 
thou w^ilt be capable then only of knowing 
what a father can feel. No man is obliged 
to imiKxssibilities; and the loss of a cliild is 
one of those great trials, where our gnef 
mav be allowed to become immoderate.' — 
* AVell, sir,' cries Joseph, 'and if I love a 
mistress as well as you your child, surely 
her loss would grieve me equally.' — * Yes, 
but such love is f(H)lishness, and wrong in 
itself, and ought to Iw conquered,' answered 
Adams ; * it savotirs too much of the flesh.' 
— * Sure, sir,' says Joseph, * it is not sinfid 
to love my wile, no, not even to dole on her 
to distraction !' — * Indeed, but it is,* sajrs 
AdanLs. * Every man ought to love his 
wife, no doubt ; we are commanded so to 
do ; but Ave ought to love her with modera- 
tion and discretion.' — * I am afraid 1 shall 
be guilty of some sin, in spite of all my en- 
deavours,' says Jtiseph ; * for 1 s^ll love 
without any m<»denition, I amsureT— * You 
talk fiH)lishly and childishly,' cries Adams.' 
— * Indeed,' * says Mrs. Adams, who had 
listened to the latter part of their conversa- 
tii)n, ' you talk more foolish yourself. I hope, 
my dear, you will never preach any such 
doctrines, as that husbands can love their 
wives too well. II' I knew you had such a 
sermon in the hoiis(% I am sure I would bum 
it; and I declare, if I had not been convinced 
vou had loved me as well as you could, 
\ citn answer for myself, I should have hated 
and despised you. Marry come up ! Fine 
doctrine, indeed ! A wife hath a right to in- 
sist on her husband's loving her as much 
as ever he can ; and he is a sinful villaio 
who doth not. Doth he not promise to love 
her, and comfort her, and to cherish her, 
and all that ? I am sure I remember it al^ 
as well as if I had rept^ated it over but yes- 
terday, and shall never Ibrget it. Resides, 
lam'c^Ttain you do not preach as you 
practice ; for you havt» Iw/en a loving and a 
cherishing husband to me, that's the truth 
on't, and why you should endeavour to put 
such wicked nonsense into this young man's 
head I cannot devise. Don't hearken to 
him, Mr. Joseph ; be as good a husband as 
you an^ able, and love your wife with all 
your body and soul tod.' Here a vwlenl 
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rap al the door put an end to their discourse, 
and pmduccd a scene whicli the reader will 
find in the next cliaptcr. 



CHAPTER IX. 

^viait which the polite Lady Booby and her polite 
friend paid to the Parson, 

Thk Lady B(X)hy had no sooner had an 
ar^^unt from the gentleman, of his meeting 
a wonderful heaiilynear her house, and per- 
ceived tlie raptures with which he spoke of 
her, than imnkediatcly concluding it must be 
Fanny, she began to meditate a design of 
bringnig them letter acqtiainted ; anti to 
entortiiin hojws that tlie lino clothes, pre- 
senti*, and promLsi's of this youth, would 
prevail on her to abandon Jow^pli : she 
tiierefore projwsed to her conii)any a walk 
in the fields lx'fi>re dinner, when she led 
them t«)wards Mr. Adams's house ; and, as 
she approacJied it, ti)lil them,irthcvpl<'ast.d 
she wmild divert them with one ol' the most 
ridiculous sights ilu-y had ever seen, which 
wjis an old foolish parson, wlio, she said 
laughing, kept a witc and six brats on a 
salary of about twenty i>«)unds a year; add- 
ing, that there, was not such another rag- 
ged! family in the parisJi. 

They all nNidily agreed to tliis visit, and 
arrivt'd whilst Mrs. Adams was declaiming, 
as in the last cha])ter. Beau Didap|K*r, 
which i^s the name of the youni; gentle- 
man we liave seen riding towards Lady 
Booby's, with his cane mimicked the rap of 
a London f(K>tman at the d(K>r. The pt^o- 
ple within, namely, Adams, his wife, and 
three children, Joseph, Fanny, and the fX'd- 
lar, wen» all thn>wn into confusion by tliis 
knock; but Adams went directly to the 
d(M)r, which Im hig opt^ued, the Lady B(Kiby 
and licr company walked in, and were re- 
ceived by the parson with aUiut tAVO hun- 
dred bows, and by his wifi.^ with as many 
curtesies ; the latter telling the lady, * She 
was ashamed to be seen iii such a' pickle, 
and that her liouse wasin such a litter; but 
that if she had expected sucli an honour 
from her ladyship, she should have found 
her in a b<?tter mann(T.' The parson made 
ug a|M>logies, though he was in his half 
iassock, and a flannel night-cap. He said, 
* They were ln-artil^ welcome to lus p<K>r 
cottage,* and, turnmg to Mr. Didap])er, 
ctrhI out, * JVon men renid4^i in dmnn lacu- 
nar,^ The beau ansvven'd, ' He did not 
understand Welch;' at wJiich the parson 
stared and made nr> reply. 

Mr. DidapiM^r, or Beau Didapper,-w:is a 
young ;L'>^ulli*man of about four l«>ot five 
mches in height. He won; liis own hair, 
though the scarcity of it miirlit liave ijiven 
him Buflicient excuse lor a periwi^T. His face 
9va8 tli/n and pale ; the shape of his body 



and legs none of tlie best, for he had very 
narrow shoulders, and no calf; and his g;iit 
might more properly lie called hopping than 
walking. The qualifications of his mind 
wtfre w*ell adapted to his person. We shall 
handle the first negative! v. He was not 
entirely ignorant ; lor he could talk a little 
French, and sing two or three Italian songs : 
he had lived t(K> much in the world tobc 
bashful, and too much at court to be proud : 
he seemed not much inclined to avarice; 
for he was profuse in his expenses : nor had 
he all the features of pnuligality ; for he 
never gave a shillinrr: no hater of women, 
for he always dangled after them; vet so 
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little subject to lust, that he lind, amon<^ those 
who knew him best^ the character ot great 
nuuleration in his pleasures. No drinker of 
wine; nor so addicted to passion, but that 
a hot word or two from an adversary made 
him immediately C4wl. 

Now, U) give him only a dasli or two on 
the affirmatTve side: though he was bi>rn 
to an immense fortune, he chose, lor the 
pitiful and dirty consideration of a place of 
little consequence, to depend entirely on the 
will of a fellow, whom they call a great 
man ; who treated him with the utmost dis- 
respect, and exacted of him a plenary obe- 
dience to his commands ; which he implicitly 
submitted to, at the expense of his con- 
science, hia honour, and of his c^nmtry, in 
which he had himself so very large a share. 
And to finish his chanicter ; as he was en- 
tirely well satisfied with his own person and 
i)arts, so he was very apt to ridicule and 
laugh at any imperfection in another. Such 
was the lit fie person, or rather thing, that 
hopped at\cr Lady Boi»by into Mr. Adams's 
kitchen. 

The parson and his company retreated 
fmm the chinmev-side, where thev had been 
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S4?at.ed, to give room to the lady and hers. 
Instead of returninjj any of the curtesies or 
extraordinary civility of Mrs. Adams, the 
lady, turning to ^ir. Booby, cried out, 

* (^uvlle bete ! Quel animal /' And pre- 
sently after discovering Fanny, (for she did 
not need the circimistance of her standing 
by Joseph to assure the identity of her per- 
son,) she asked the bt^au, ' Whether lie did 
not think her a pretty girl?' — * Begad, 
madam,' answered he, *^tis the very same I 
met.' — * I did not imagine,' replie<l the lady, 
*you liad so good a taste.' — * Because 1 
never liked you, I warrant,' cries the beau. 

* Ridiculous !' said she: *you know you 
was always my aversion.' * I would never 
mention aversion,* ansAvt^red the lieaii * with 
that face;* dear Lady BiK)by, wash your 
fac^ before you mention aversion, I beseech 
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yon.* He then kn^bed, and turned about 
to ooquet it with Fanny. 

Bin. Adams had been all this time beg- 
sing and praying the ladies to dt down, a 
tavour which ihe at last "obtained. The 
little boy to whom the accident had ha^ 
poiedy still keeping his place by the fire, 
was chid hy his mother for not bein^ more 
manner^: but Ladj Booby took his part, 
and commending his beauty, tdd the par- 
ion he was his very picture. She Uien 
seeiiffi a book in his hand, asked, * U he 
could raad?*^* Yes,' cried Adams, 'a UtUe 
Latin, madam: he ii just ^t into Qun 
Genua.' — * A fig lor quere geuus,' answered 
she, * let me hear him read a little English. ' 
— ^"Lege, Dick, Lege,' said Adams; but 
the boy made him no answer, till he saw 
the paison knit lus brows; and then cried, < I 
donH understand you, fiither.' — * How, boy !' 
aays Adams; *what doth Leso make in 
the inmerative mood ? Legito, doth it not?* 
< Tea,^ answered Dicb— <And what be- 
aidea?* says the &ther. <Lc«;e,' quoth the 
aoo, after some hesitation. * A good boy,' 
aays the fiitfaer : ' and now, chud, what is 
the Eoglish of Lego?'— To which the boy, 
«flar koff punhng, answered, he could not 
teO. ' How,' cries Adams, in a pasBk>% — 
' what, hath the water waahed away your 
ieamiiw? WlqT) what m Latin for the 
Engikb Terb^ read? Cooaider before you 
apeak.' — ^llie child ocmskkred some time, 
and the parson cried twice or thrice, 'Le— , 
Le— •* Dick answered, 'Lego.' — ^*Very 
weQ ^-and then, what ii the Englirii,' says 
the paiaoB, * of the verb Lego ?'—^ To read,' 
cried DicIl — ^* Very well,' said the parson: 
* a good boj; you can do weHif you will 
take paiiis.^--4 aasure your ladyship he iinot 
mnch above eight veais old, and is out of 
Ui Ptopria qu0 luribus, already^ — Come, 
Dick, read lo hitt ladyriup;' — which she 
ijiain deiirii^ in order to give the beau 
tims and opportuni^ with Fanny, Dick 
began as in the ibUowing chapter. 



CHAPTER X. 

m^AmmmHdltktm penmu who kap p t m fp 

' LamrAnD and Pkiul were two friends.' — 
'PhMioanee it Lennard, child,' cried the 
paraoau— ^ Pnyi Mr. Adams,' says Lady 
Booby, ' let your aon read without mterrup- 
tkm.^ Dick then proceeded. 'Lennardand 
Hid were tvro frienda, who, haviiw been 
edooBted tOMtiier at the same school oom- 
meneed a ff ie n drfap which they preserved 
a kn^ lime fiir each other. Itwassodeeply 
find m both their nunds^ that a kmg ab- 
aeaee^ daring which they had maintained 
no uwiuyiifcawyij cBd not eradicate nor 
it: lot il TOfivad in aB its Ibre^ at 



their first meeting, wUch was not tUl tfler 
fifteen years' absence, most of which time 
Lennard had spent in the East Indines.'-— 
* Pronounce it snort, Indies,' says AdanMk— > 
' Pray, sir, be quiet,' says the lady. The 
boy repeated^i— * in the East Indies^ wlnlst 
Paul had served lus king and country in 
the army. In which difierent services, they 
had found such different success, that Lei^ 
nard was now married, and retired with a 
fortune of thirty thousand pound ; and Pkiil 
was arrived to the de^ipree of a lieutenant of 
foot : and was not worth a sin^ shilling. 

'The regiment in ^^eh I^ut was sta- 
tkmed, happened to be ordered into ^piar- 
ters, withm a small distance from the estate 
which Lennard had purchased, and where 
he was settled. This latter, who was now 
become a country geatienuin, and a jus* 
tice of peace, came to attend the qunrter 
sessions, in the town where lus old fiiend 
was quartered, soon after his arrival Soma 
a&ir, in which a sokiier was concerned^ oe* 
canioned Paul to attend the justices^ Blan- 
hood, and time, and the change of dimatje^ 
had so much altered Lennard, that Paul did 
not immediately recollect the features of his 
old acquaintance : but it was otherwiw with 
Lennard. He knew Paul the moment he 
saw him ; nor eould he contain himself fiixn 
quitting the bench, and running hasti^ to 
embrace him. Paul stood at fist a httle 
surprised ; but had soon sufficient informa* 
tion from lus frigid, whom he no sooner 
remembered, than he returned lus embrace, 
with a passion which made many of the 
spectators laugh, and gave to some few a 
much higher uid more agreeable sensation. 

' Not to detain the r^er with minute 
circumstances, Lennard insisted on his 
fiiend's retunung with him to lus house tiiat 
evening ; which request was complied with, 
and leave for a month's absence obtained 
for Paul of the commanding offoer. 

' If it was possible for any dreumstanoe 
to give any aodition to the happiness which 
Paul proposed in this visit, he received that 
additKmal pleasure, by finding, on hii arri- 
val at his mend's house, that his lady waa 
an old acouaintance which he had formeily 
contractea at his quarters, and who had 
alwajTS appeared to be of a most agreeable 
temper; a character she had ever main- 
tained among her intimates, being of that 
number, every individual of which vt called 
(juite the best sort of woman m the workL 

' But, good as this lady was, she was stiB 
a woman ; that is to say, an angel, and not 
an angeL' — ' Tou must nustake, duU,' cries 
the parson, ' for you read nonsense.' — * It is 
so in the book,^ answered the son. Bfr. 
Adams was then silenced by authority, and 
Dick proceeded.— ' For though herpeim 
waa or that kind to which men attribute the 
name of angel, yet, in her nund, she waa 
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perfectly woman. Of which, a great degree 
of obstinacy gave the most remarkable, and, 
perhaps, most pernicious instance. 

* A day or two passed afler Paul's arrival, 
before any instancea of this appeared ; but 
it was impoesible to conceal it long. Both 
ahe and her husband soon lost all apprehen- 
sion from their friend^s presence, and fell to 
their disputes with as much vigour as ever. 
These were still pursued with the utmost 
ardour and eafferness, however trifling the 
causes were whence they first arose, rfay, 
however incredible it may seem, the little 
oonaeqiience of the matter in debate was 
ibequently given as a reason for the fierce- 
Bess of tKe contention, as thus, "If you loved 
me, sure you would never depute with me 
such a trine as this." The answer to which 
is very obvious; for the argument would 
hold equally on both sides, and was con- 
stantly retorted, with some addition, as — ^" I 
am sure I have much more reason to say 
so, who am in the right." Duhnff all these 
disputes, Paul always kept strict s&nce, and 
preserved an even countenance, witiiout 
showing the least visible inclination to either 
par^. One day, however, when madam 
nad lefl the room in a violent furv, Lennard 
could not refrain firom referring his cause to 
his friend. Was ever any thing so unrea- 
sonable, says he, as tliis woman? What 
shall I do with her ? I dote on her to dis- 
traction; nor have I any cause to complain 
o( more than this obstinacy in her temper ; 
whatever she asserts, she will maintain 
against all the reason and conviction in the 
world. Pray ^ve me your advice. 

'First, says Paul, I will give my opinion, 
which is, flatly, that you are in the wron^ ; 
for supposing she is m the wrong, was the 
subject of your contention any ways mate- 
rial? What signified it whether you was 
married in a red or yellow waistcoat ? for 
that was your dispute. Now, suppose she 
was mistaken, as you love her you say so 
tenderly, and I believe she deserves it, 
would it not have been wiser to have yielded, 
though you certainly knew yourself in the 
right, than to ^ve either her or yourself any 
uneasiness ? For my own part, if ever i 
marry, I am resolved to enter into an agree- 
ment with my wife, tliat in all disputes, 
(especially^ about trifles,) that party who is 
most convinced they are right^ shall always 
surrender the victory ; by which means we 
shall both be forward to give up the cause. 
I own, said Lennard, my dear friend, ahakinff 
him by the hand, there is great truth and 
reason in what you say ; and I will for the 
iliture endeavour to feUow your advice. 
They soon after broke up the oonversatbn, 
and Lennard, going to his wife, asked her 
pardon, and tokl her, his fmnd had con- 
vinced him he had been in the wrong. She 
immediately began a vast encomium on Paul, 



in which he seconded her, and both agreed 
he was the worthiest and wisest man upon 
earth. When next they met, which was at 
supper, though she had promised not to 
mention what her husband told her, she 
could not forbear castins the kindest and 
most afiectionate looks on Paul, and asked 
him with the sweetest voice, whether she 
should help him to some potted woodcock ? 
Potted partridce, my dear, you mean, says 
the husband, my dear, says she, I ask your 
friend, if he will eat any potted woodcock ; 
and I am sure I must know, who potted it. 
I Uiink I should know, too, who shot them, 
replied the husband, and I am convinced 
that I have not seen a woodcock this 
year ; however, though I know I am in the 
right, I submit, and the potted partrid^ is 
potted woodcock, if you aesire to have it so. 
It is equal to me, says she, whether it is one 
or the other ; but you would persuade one 
out of one's senses ; to be sure, you are 
always in the rif ht in your own opinion ; 
but your friend, fbelieve, knows which he 
is eating. Paul answered nothing, and the 
dispute continued, as usual, the g|reatest part 
of the evening. The next morning the lady 
accidentally meeting Paul, and wing con* 
vinced he was her fnend, and of her side, 
accosted him thus: — ^I am certain, sir, 
you have kmg since wondered at tlie un- 
reasonableness of my husband. He is in- 
deed, in other respects, a good sort of man ; 
but so positive, that no woman but one of 
my complying temper could possibly live 
with him. Why, last night now, was ever 
any- creature so unreasonable? I am certain 
you must condemn him. Pray, answer me, 
was he not in the wrong? Paul, afler a short 
silence, spoke as follows : I am sorry, madam, 
that as good manners obliges me to answer 
against my will, so an atSierence to truth 
forces me to declare myself of a difierent 
opinion. To be plain and honest, you was 
entirely in the wrong ; the cause I own not 
worth disputing, but the bird was undoubt- 
edly a partridflne. O, sir ! replied the lady, 
I cannot possibly help your taste. Madam, 
returned Paul, that is very little material ; 
for had it been otherwise, a husband might 
have expected submission. — Indeed ! sir, 
says she, I assure you ! — ^Yes, madam, cried 
he, he might, from a person of your excel- 
tent imderstanding ; and pardon me for say- 
ing such a condescension would have shown 
a superiority of sense even to your husband 
himself. — But, dear sir, said she, why should 
I submit when I am in the ri^ht ? — ^For that 
very reason, answered he ; it would be the 
greatest instance of aflfection imaginable ; 
for can any thing be a greater object of our 
compassion than a person we love in the 
wrong. 

* Ay, but I should endeavour, said she, to 
set him right Pardon me, madam, an- 
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fwered PkuI: I wSi ^pply to your own ex- 
perienoey ifjOQ ever foimd your arffumentt 
Did that eileet. The more our jud^pnents 
err, the len we axe wiliing to own it; for 
mj own part, I have always obeerved the 
persona who maintain the worst side in any 
contest are the vrannest. Why, says she,! 
must confess there is truth in what ^ou say, 
and I will endeavour to practise it The 
husband then coming in, Paul departed. 
And Lennard approadiioff his wife, with an 
air of ^ood-humour, told her, he was sorry 
fer theur fedish dispute the last night ; but 
he waj now convmced of his error. She 
aasweied amilinff, she beheved she owed his 
coodeaoensiontoms complaisance; that she 
was aahamrd to think a word had passed on 
so siBy an occasion, especially as she was 
satiafied ahe had been mistaken. A little 
contentkm feUowed, but with the utmost 
good-win to each other, and was concluded 
by her aaaertu^ that Paul had thoroughly 
convmoed her ahe had been in the wrong. 
Upaa iHiieh they both united in the praises 
01 their common friend. 

*Fuxl now passed his time with great 
sBtykction; these disputes being much less 
frequents aa well as shorter than usual; but 
the devfl, or aome unhicky accident, in which 
pCTfaaps the devil had no hand, shorty put 
an end to his happiness. Hewaanoweter- 
naOy the private referee of evm'difierence ; 
in winch, afrer having pemetiy, as he 
thouffht, established the doctrine of submis- 
sion, he never scrupled to assure both pri- 
vately that they were in the right in every 
argument, asbdore he hadfeUowed the con- 
truy method. One day a violent litigation 
happened in his abaence ; and both parties 
agmd to refer it to his decision. The 
husband professing himself sure the decisbn 
wouU be in his fevour ; the wife answered, 
he mu^ be mistaken ; fer she believed his 
friena was eonvinced how seldom she was 
to blame-«nd that if be knew all— The 
hmband lepUed— Mv dear, I have no desire 
of any retrospect; but I believe, if you 
knew all too^ you would not imagine my 
friend 80 entirely on your aide, ^y, says 
she, ainee you provoke me, I will mention 
one instance, i ou may remember our dis- 
pute about sending Jacky to school in coki 
weather, which point I g^ve up to you frt>m 
mere compassion, knowing myself to be in 
the right; and Aul himself told me aller- 
waids,lie tfaou^tmeso. My dear, replied 
the husband, I will not acniple your veracity; 
Wtl aanre yoo aolsmnfy, on my allying to 
IsBihegafeitabaoiotely onmy aide, and 
ittd,]is woddhsveaetedin te aame man- 
ser. Theftiienproeeedcdtoproducemua- 
te deai uti iflr m s t a nersj in all wmeh Paul had, 
Jtvowa of menejr given his ^opimon on 
Mkate. fatiwenti3uBon,bothDelieving 
, tadifta^ttBjMievere^on the treft- 



chery of Paul, and agreed that he had been 
the occasion of almost every dinute wldoh 
had feUen out between them. They thea 
became extremely loving, and so full of te^ 
descenaion on both sides, that they vied with 
each other in censuring their own conduet, 
and jointly vented their indignation on Paul, 
whom the wife, fearing a bkx)dy conse- 
quence, earnestly entreated her husband to 
suffer quietly to depart the next day, which 
was the time fixed for his return to quar- 
ters, and then drop his acquaintance. 

* However ungenerous this behaviour in 
Lennard may be esteemed, hia wife dh 
tained a promise from him, (though i^ft 
difiiculty,) to follow her advice; but the/ 
both expressed such unusual coLdness that 
day to Paul, that he, who was (juidc of ap- 
prehension, taking Lennard aside, pressed 
nim so home, that he at last discovered the 
secret. Paul acknowledged the truth, but 
told him the design with which he had done 
it — To which the other answered. He would 
have acted more friendly to have let hbn 
into the whole design ; for that he nngfat 
have assured himself of his secrecy. Ivnl 
replied, with some indignation, he liad giveii 
him a sufficient proof now capable be was 
of concealing a secret from his wife. Len- 
nard returned with some warmth — ^He had 
more reason to upbraid him, fer be had 
caused most of the quarrels between them 
by lus strange conduct, and might, (if they 
had not discovered the afiair to each other)) 
have been the occasion of their separation* 
Paul then said' — But something now hap- 
pened which put a stop to Dick's reading, 
and of which we shall treat in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XL 

In tohich ike Hory it c 

Joseph AnDaEws had borne with ^reat 
uneasiness the impertinence of Beau DidafK 
per to Fanny, who had been talking pretty 
freely to her, and offering her settfeinenti; 
hut the respect to the company had restrain* 
ed him from interfering, ^Ist the beau 
confined himself to the use c^ his tongue 
only; but the said beau watching an eppor- 
timi^ whilst the laditt* eyes were disposed 
another way, ofiered a rudeness to her with 
his hands ; which Joaeoh no sooner per- 
ceived, than he presentea him withso scNUid 
a box on the ear, that it conveyed him se- 
veral paces firom where he stood. The la- 
diM immediately screamed out, rose from 
their chairs; and the beau, aa aoon aa he 
recovered himself, drew his hanger; whieh 
Adams observing, snatched up the lid of n 
pot in hia left luind, and coverhig himaelf 
with it as with n ahield, wiUiout any wear 
pon of odfaioe in hia otlwr hand^Mnfbi^ 
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befiire Joseph, tnd exposed himself to the 
enraged bMu, who threatened such perdi- 
tkm and destruction, that it frightened the 
women, who were all got in a huddle tose- 
tiier, out of their wits, even to hear his de- 
mmdations of vengeance. Joseph was of 
a different complexion, and begsed Adams 
to let hii rival come on ; for henad a sood 
eudgel in his hand, and did not fear him. 
Fannv now fidnted into Mrs. Adams's arms, 
and the whole room was in confusion, when 
Mr. Booby, passing by Adams, who lay 
snug under the pot-lid, came up to Didap- 
per, and insisted on his sheathing the hang- 
er, promisiuff he should have satisfaction: 
which Jose]^ declared he would give him, 
and fight him at any weapon whatever. 
The wait now sheathed his hanger, and 
taking out a pocket glass, and vowing 
vengeance all the time, re-adjusted his hair ; 
the pMLTBon deposited his shield, and Joseph 
running to Fanny, soon brought her back 
toBfe. Lady Booby chid Joseph for his 
nisult on Didapper ; but he answered, He 
wottkl have attacked an army in the same 
cause. ' What cause ?' said the lady. * Ma- 
dam,' answered Joseph, * he was rude to 
that young woman.' — * What,' says the 
lady, * I suppose he would have kissed the 
wench ; and is a gentleman to be struck for 
such an offer ? I must tell vou, Joseph, 
these airs do not become you.^' Madam,' 
•aid Mr. Booby, 'I saw the whole affiiir, 
and I do not commend my brother ; for I 
cannot perceive why he siiould take upon 
him to be this giris champion.' — 'I can 
commend him,' says Adams ; 'he is a brave 
kd; and it becomes any man to be the 
champion of the innocent; and he must be 
the basest cowiurd, who would not vindicate 
a woman with whom he is on the brink of 
marriage.'— * Sir,' says Mr. Booby, *my 
brother is not a match for such a young 
woman as this.'— < No,' says Lady Eiooby ; 
* nor do you, Mr. Adams, act in your proper 
character, by encouraging any such doings; 
and I am very much surprised you should 
concern yourself in iL l think your wife 
and fimuly your proper care.' — * Indeed, 
madam, your ladyship says very true, 
answered Mrs. Adams : ' he talks a pack of 
nonsense^ and the whole parish are his chU- 
dren. I am sure I don't understand what 
he means by it ; it woukl make some women 
suspect he had gone astray ; but I acquit 
him of that ; I can read scnpture as weU as 
he, and I never found that the parson was 
obliged to provide for other folkr children ; 
and beskles, he is but a poor curate, and 
bath little enough, as your ladyship knows, 
tbn me and mine.' 

* You 8^ veiy well, Mrs. Adams,' quoth 
the Lady Booby, iRdio had not spoke aword 
w her before; 'youseemtobea very sen- 
0itkwoamni and laivure you, your hw- 



band is actm^ a very foMh part, and op- 
posinff his own interest, seeing my nephew 
IS vim*ntly set against this matcli; and, 
indeed, I can't blame him ; it is by no means 
one suitable to our family.' In this manner 
the lady proceeded with Mrs. Adams v 
whilst the beau hopped about the room^ 
shaldnff his head, partly from pain and 
partly from anger; and Pamela was eluding 
Fanny for assurance, in aiming at such a 
match as her brother. Poor Fanny an- 
swered only with tears, which had ]ong 
since begun to wet her handkerchief; 
^diich Joseph perceiving, took her by the 
arm, and wrapping it m his, carried her 
off*, swearing he would own no relation to 
any one who was an enemy to her ht loved 
more than all the worid. He went out with 
Fanny under his lefl arm, brandishing a 
cudgel in his right, and neither Mr. Booby 
nor the brau thoiu^t proper to oppose him* 
Lady Booby and her ccmipany made a very 
short stay Dehind him ; tor the bdy's bell 
now summoned them to dress ; for which 
they had just time before dinner. 

Adams seemed now very much dejected, 
which his wife perceiving, becan to apply 
some matrimonial balsam. She told mm, 
he had reason to be concerned ; for that he 
had probab^ ruined his family with his 
tricks almost : but perhaps he was grieved 
for the loss of his two children, Joseph and 
Fanny. His eldest daughter went on; 
'Indeed, father, it is very hard to brinf 
strangers here to eat your children's breaa 
out of their mouths. You have kept theiA 
ever since they came home; and for any 
thing I see to the contrary, may keep them 
a month bnger: are you obhged to give 
her meat, tho^f she was never so handsome ? 
But I don't see she is so much handsomer 
than other people. If people were to be 
kept for their beauty, she woukl scarce fare 
better than her neighbours, I believe. As 
for Mr. Joseph, I have nothing to say: he is 
a young man of honest princmles, and wiD 
pay some time or other for wliat he hath : 
but for the giri^— why doth she not return 
to her pkce she ran away from ? I woukl 
not give such a va^pdmnd slut a halfpenny, 
though I had a milhon of money ! no, though 
she was starymg.' — 'Indeed, but I would,' 
cries little Dick; 'and fath^, rather than 
poor Fanny shall be starved, I will give 
ner all this bread and cheese,' — (effisrinc 
what he hdd m his hand.) Adams smile3 
on the boy, and tokl him, he rejoiced to see 
he was a Christian; and that if he had a 
halfoenny in his poctety he wofidd have pfen 
it mm; telling him it was hk diit;r to kwk 
upon aU his neigfaboun as hia brotnen and 
aisten, and k>ve thtm acoordinrtf • * Tei, 
papa,' aays he, 'I bve them better tiiaaagr 
siiten; nr the is handaomar than aagf of 
them.'— ^b aha ao^ aawe-tesf* i^ dn 
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nster, civing him a box on the ear; which 
the fittoer would probably have resented, 
had not Joseph, Fanny, and the pedlar at 
that instant returned together. Adams bid 
his wife prepare some fw)d for their dinner ; 
she said, 'Truly she could not, she had 
something else to da' Adams rebuked her 
for disputing his commands, and quoted 
many texts of scripture to prove, " That 
the husband is the head of the wife, and she 
is to submit and obey." The wife answered, 
' It was blasphemy to talk scripture out of 
church ; that such things were very proper 
to be saiid in the pulpit ; but it was profane 
to talk ofthem in common discourse.' Joseph 
told Mr. Adams, ' He was not come with 
any design to mve Mrs. Adams any trouble ; 
but to desire the favour of all their company 
to the George, (an alehouse in the parish,) 
where he had bespoke a piece of bacon and 
greens for their dmner.' Mrs. Adams, who 
was a very good sort of woman, only rather 
too strict in economies, readilv accepted this 
invitatioD, as did the parson himself by her 
example ; and away they walked together, 
not omittinff little Dick, to whom Joseph 
gave a shiUing, when he heard of his m- 
tended Bberality to Fanny. 

CHAPTER XII. 

When the gooi-natured reader will tee wnuthmg 
wkick wUl give km no great pUaeure. 

Th« pedlar had been very inquisitive from 
the time he had first heard that the ^reat 
house in this parish belonged to the Lady 
Booby; and had learnt that she was the 
widow of Sir Thomas, and that Sir Thomas 
had bought Fanny, at about the age of three 
or (bur years, of a travelling woman ; and, 
now their homely but hearty meal was end- 
ed, he told Fanny, he believed he could ac- 
quaint her with her parents. The whole 
company, especially she herself, started at 
this oflfer of tne pemar's. — He then proceed- 
ed thus, while thev all lent their strictest 
attention: Thougli I am now contented 
with this humble way of getting my liveli- 
hood, I was formerly a gentleman ; for so 
aO those of my profession are called. In a 
word, I was a drummer in an Irish regiment 
of foot. Whilst I was in this honourable 
station, I attended an officer of our regiment 
into E^n^land, a recruiting. In our march 
from Bristol to Frome, (for since the decay 
of the woollen trade, the clothing towns 
have furnished the army with a great num- 
ber of recruits,) we overtook on the road a 
wonuui, who seemed to be about Uiirty 
jeais old or thereabouts ; not very hand- 
aonie, but well enough for a soldier. As 
we came up to her, she mended her pace, 
mni ftlEiig into dncourae with our ladies, 
^ ewerj ntn of the party, namely, a Ser- 
jeant, two pRvmte men, and a dnmi, were 



provided with their woman, except myself,) 
she continued to travel on with us. I, per- 
ceiving she must fall to my lot, advanced 
presently to her, and made love to her in 
our military wav, and quickly succeeded to 
my wishes. We struck a bargain within a 
mile, and lived together as man and wife to 
her dying day.' — ' I suppose,' says Adams, 
interruptmg him, * you were married wiUi a 
licence ; for I don't see how you couki con- 
trive to have the banns published, while you 
were marching from place to place.' — ' No, 
sir,' said the pedlar, ' we took a licence to 
go to bed together without any banns.' ' Ay? 
ay !' said the parson : ' ex neceteUatey a li- 
cence may be allowable enough ; but surely, 
surely, the other is more the regular and 
eligible way.' — The pedlar proceeded thus : 
' she returned with me to our regiment, and 
removed with us from quarters to quarters, 
till at last, whilst wc lay at Gal way, she fell 
ill of a fever, and died. When she was on 
her death-bed she called me to her, and, 
crying bitterly, declared she could not de- 
part Siis world without discovering a secret 
to me, which, she said, was the only sin 
which sal heavy on her heart She said, 
she had formerly travelled in a company of 
gipsies, who had made a practice of steal- 
ing a wav children ; that for her own part, 
she had been only once guilty of the cnme ; 
which, she said, she lamented more than all 
the rest of her sins, since probably it might 
have occasioned the death of the parents ; 
for, added she, it is almost impossible to 
describe the beauty of the young creature, 
which was about a year and a half old when 
I kidnapped it. We kept her, (for she was 
a girl,) above two years in our company, 
when I sold her myself, for three guineas, 
to Sir Thomas Booby, in Somersetshire. 
Now, you know whether there are any more 
of that name in this county.' 

* Yes,' says Adams, * there are several 
Boobys who are squires, but I l)elieve no 
baronet now alive ; besides, it answers so 
exactly in every point, there is no room for 
doubt ; but you have forgot to tell us the 
parents from whom the child was stolen.' — 
' Their name,' answered the pedlar, ' was 
Andrews. They lived about thirty miles 
from the squire; and she told me that I 
might be sure to find them out by one cir- 
cumstance ; for tliat they had a daughter of 
a very strange name, PamHa, or Pamda ; 
some pronounced it one way, and some tlie 
other. Fanny, who had changed colour at 
the first mention of the name, now fainted 
away ; Joseph turned pale, and poor Dicky 
began to roar ; the parson fell on his knees, 
and ejaculated many thanksgivings that this 
discovery had been made before the dread- 
ful sin of incest was committed ; and the 
pedlar was struck with amazement, not be- 
ing abls to acoount for all this caq^&ssassq^v 
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the cause of which was presently opened by 
the parson's dauf^ter, who was the only 
unconcerned person, (for the mother was 
duifing Fanny's temples, and taking the 
utmost care of her;) and, indeed, Fanny 
was the only creature whom the daughter 
would not have pitied in her situation; 
wherein, though we compassionate her our- 
selves, we shaU leave her for a little while, 
and pay a short visit to the Lady Booby. 

CHAPTER XIII. 
Tie hittory rehuming to the Lady £oo6y, gnu 
MUM occoiml qf thi terrihU cof^/Kd m her oreaet 
between love md pride; with what happened on 
the pruent ditcovery. 

The lady sat down with her company to 
dinner, but ate nothing. As soon as her 
cloth was removed, she whispered Pamela, 
That she was taken a little lU, and desired 
her to entertain her husband and Beau Di- 
dapper. She then went up into her cham- 
ber, sent (or Slipslop, threw herself on the 
bed, in the agonies of love, rase, and de- 
spair ; nor could she conceal these boiling 
passions longer, without bursting. Slipslop 
now approached her bed, and asked how 
her hidj/^hip did ; but, instead of revealing 
her disorder, as she intended, she enterea 
into a lonff encomium on the beauty and 
▼irtues of Joseph Andrews ; ending, at last, 
with expressing her concern that so much 
tenderness should be thrown away on so 
despicable an object as Fanny. Slipslop, 
well knowing how to humour her mistress s 
frensy, proceed to repeat, with exasgera- 
tiOQ, if possible, all her mistress had said, 
and concluded with a wish that Joseph had 
been a gentleman, and that she could see her 
lady in the arms of such a husband. The 
lady then started from the bed, and taking 
a turn or two across the room, cried out, 
with a deep siffh, ' Sure he would make any 
woman happy!' — * Your ladyship,' says she, 
' would be the happiest woman in the world 
with him. A fig for custom and nonsense. 
What 'vails what people say? Shall I be 
afraid of eating sweetmeats, because people 
may M|y I have a sweet tooth ? If I had a 
mind to marry a man, all the world should 
not hinder me. Your ladyship hatli no pa- 
rents to tutelar your infections ; besides, he 
18 of your ladyship's family now, and as 
good a gentleman as any in the country; 
and why should not a woman follow her 
mind as well as a man ? Why should not 
your ladyriiip marry the brother, as well as 
your nejdiew the sister? I am sure, if it 
was ■ fragr^t crime, I would not persuade 
your ladyship to iL'— * But, dear Slipslop,' 
•nawerea the lady, < if I could prevail on 
myaelf to eommit such a weakness, there is 
tfaat cursed Fanny in the way, whom the 
Uht—Of how I hate and despise him !' — 



'She! a little, ugly minx,' cries Slipslop, 
* leave her to me. I suppose your laoyship 
hath heard of Joseph's fitting with one of 
Mr. Didapper's servants about her ; and his 
master hath ordered them to carry her away 
by force this evening. I'll take care they 
shall not want assistance. I was talking 
with this gentleman, who was below just 
when your ladyship sent for me.' — * Go 
back,' says the Lady Booby, ' this instant ; 
for I expect Mr. Didapper Vill soon be go- 
in^. Do all you can; for I am resolved 
thui wench shall not be in our family ; I will 
endeavour to return to the company; but 
let me know as soon as she is carried off.' 
Slipslop went away; and her mistress be^n 
to arraign her own conduct in the following 
manner: 

* What am I doing ? How do I suffer this 
passion to creep imperceptibly upon me! 
How many days are paraed since I could 
have submitted to ask myself the question? 
— Marry a footman ! Distraction ! Can I 
aflerwards bear the eyes of my acquaint- 
ance ? But I can retire from them ; retire 
with one, in whom I propose more happi- 
ness than the world wiuiout him can give 
me! Retire — to feed continually on beau- 
ties, which my inflamed imagination sickens 
with eagerly gazing on ; to satisfy every 
appetite, every desire, with their utmost 
wish. Ha ! and do I dote thus on a foot- 
man ! I despise, I detest my passion. — ^Yet 
why ? Is he not generous, gentle, kind ? — 
Kind ! to whom? to the meanest wretch, a 
creature below my consideration. Doth he 
not — yes, he doth prefer her. Curse his 
beauties, and the little low heart that pos- 
sesses them ; wliich can basely descend to 
this despicable wench, and be imgratefuUy 
deaf to all the honours I do him. And can 
I then love this monster ! No, I will tear 
his ima^ from my bosom, tread on him, 
spurn him. I will have those pitiful charms, 
which now 1 despise, manglea in my sight ; 
for I will not sufller the lit& jade I hate, to 
riot in the beauties I contenm. No, though 
I despise him myself; though I would spurn 
him from my feet, was he to languish at 
them, no other shall taste the happiness I 
scorn. Why do I say happiness ? To me 
it would be misery. To sacrifice my repu- 
tation, my character, my rank in life, to the 
indulgence of a mean and a vile appetite ! 
Howl detest the thought ! How much more 
exquisite is the pleasure resulting from the 
reflection of virtue and prudence, than the 
faint relish of what flows from vice and 
folly ! Wbither did I suffer this improper, 
this mad passbn to hurry me, only by ne- 
glecting to summon the aids of reason to 
my assistance? B^son, which hath now 
set before me my desires in their proper 
coknirs,and immediately helped me to expel 
them. TeSs'I ihank Heaven and my pride, 
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I Ymft now peifeetly conquered this un- 
worthy pasnon; and if there was no obsta- 
cle in its way» my pride would disdain any 
pleamirea which could be the conseouence 
of so boae, so mean, so vulgar' — Slipelop 
returned at this instant in a violent hurry, 
and with the utmost eagerness cried out, 
' 0, madam! I have strange news. Tom the 
fiwtman is just come trom the George; 
where it seems Joseph and the rest of them 
are a jinketing; and he says there is a 
strange man, who hath discovered that 
Fanny and Joseph are brother and sister.' — 
' How, Simslop 1' cries the lady in a sur- 
prise.^ — ^ I had not time, madam, cries Slip- 
sbp, ' lo inquire about particles, but Tom 
says it is most certainly true.' 

This unexpected account entirely oblite- 
rated all those admirable reflections which 
the supreme power of reason had so wisely 
made just before. In short, when despair, 
which had more share in producing the re- 
solutions of hatred we have seen taken, be- 
gan to retreat, the lady hesitated a moment, 
and then, forgetting all the purport of her 
soliloquy, dismissed her woman again, with 
orders to bid Tom attend her in the par- 
lour, whither she now hastened to acquaint 
Pkniela with the news. Pamela said, She 
could not believe it; for she had never 
heard that her mother had lost any child, 
or that she had ever had any more than 
Joseph and herself. The lady flew into a 
very violent ra^ with her, and talked of 
upstarts and disowning relatbns who had 
so lately been on a level with her. Pamela 
made no answer; but her husband, taking 
up her cause, severely reprimanded his 
aunt lor her behaviour to his wife : he told 
hez^ H* it had been earlier in the evenings 
she should not have staid a moment kmger 
ia her house ; that he was convinced if wis 
yoimg woman coukl be proved her sister, 
she would readily embrace her as sueh; 
and he himself would do the same. Hie 
then denied the feUow mi^t be sent §birf 
and the youn^ woman with him ; which 
Ladv Boobgr mimediately ordered ; and 
thtnhing proper to make some apology to 
Pamela fi>r what she had said, it was rea- 
dily aeoepted, and all things reconciled. 

The pedhur now attendid, as did Fanny 
aad Jompht who would not quit her: the 
parsoo iiuniriae was induced, not only by 
eurioaky, of which he had no small portion, 
bat hii diih[, m he apprehended it, to fol- 
knr tibem ; lor he contmued all the way to 
exhort thnau who were now breaking their 
kearta;, to oOer iq> thank^vingi^ tmd be 
JQvfol fe ID auraeukma an escape. 

When they arrived at Booby-Hall, they 
were pieaeii tqr called nito the piufknir, where 
the pedlar ramted the same story he had 
told hdattj and inMted oa the truth of 



every circumstance ; so that all who heard 
him were extremely well satisfied d* the 
truth, except Pamela, who imagined, as she 
had never heard either of her parents men- 
tion such an accident, that it must be cer- 
tainly false ; and except the Lady Booby, 
who suspected the fatsehood of the stoiy 
from her ardent desire that it should be 
true; and Joseph, who feared its truth, 
from his earnest wishes that it might pcoive 
fidse. 

Mr. Booby now desired them all to sus- 
pend their curiosity and absolute belief or 
disbelief, till the next morning, when he ex- 
pected old Mr. Andrews and his wife to 
fetch himself and Pamela home in his 
coach, and then they might be -certain of 
certainly knowing the truth or falsehood oi 
this relation; in which, he said, as there 
were many strong circumstances to in- 
duce their credit, so he could not perceive 
any interest the pedlstT could have in in- 
venting it, or in endeavouring to inqMse 
such a falsehood on them. 

The Lady Booby, who was very little 
used to such company, entertained them all 
—-viz. her nephew, his wife, her brother and 
sister, the beau, and the parson, with great 
good-humour at her own table. As to the 
pedlar, she ordered him to be made as wel- 
come as possible by her servants. All the 
company in the parlour, except the disap- 
pointed lovers, who sat suUen and silent, 
were full of mulh ; for Mr. Booby had pre- 
vailed on Joseph to ask Mr. Didapper's par- 
don, with v^ich he was perfectly satisfied. 
Many jokes passed between the beau and 
the parson, cniefly on each oUier's dieas; 
these aflbrded much diversion to the com- 
pany. Pamela chid her brother Joseph fer 
the concern which he expressed at disoovei^ 
ing a new sister. She said. If he loved 
Fanny as he ought, with a pure affection, 
he had no reason to lament being rekited to 
herd — Upon which Adams began to dis- 
ooune on Platonic love ; whence he made a 
quick transition to the ioys in the next 
worid, and concluded witn strongly assert- 
ing, that there was no such thing as pkwsure 
in this. At which Pamela and her hus- 
band smiled on one another. 

Tins happy pair proposing to retire, (fer 
no other person gave the least symptom of 
desiring rest,) they all repaired to several 
beds provided for them in the same house; 
nor was Aduns himself sufiered to go home, 
it being a stormy ni^hL Fanny, indeed, 
often Mgged she might go uoam with 
the parson; but her stay was 90 9lbm^ 
insisted on, that she at last, 1^ JomgtfiS^ 
vice, consented. 
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CmtUMng uvenrf emiom fdgkt aAMRfMrif^ In 
wkiek Mr, Jidmu feU into many habr'inaith 
'Mi^Mi, partly ewmg io kit gooiness^ mUlpmrOy 
U At inadterienep 

About an hour after they had all teparar 
ted) (it beiDgiiow past three in the morn- 
ing Beau l>idapper, wboee passion ibr 
Tani^ permitted nun not to cloee his eyes, 
but had emplojred his inugination in con- 
trivances how to satisfy his desires, at last 
lut on a method by which he hoped to efiect 
it He had ordered his servant to bring 
him word where Fanny lay, and had re- 
ceived his information ; he therefore arose, 
put on his breeches and night-^wn, and 
stole softly along the ^Uery which led to 
her apartment ; and bemg come to the door, 
as he imagined it, he opened it with the 
least iiOise possible, and entered thefcham- 
ber. A savour now invaded his nostrils, 
which he did not expect in the room of so 
sweet a youn? creature, and which might 
have probab^ had no flood effect on a 
(Oooler lover. However, lie groped out the 
bed with difficulty, for there was not a 
fllimpse of liflht, and opening the curtains, 
he whispereoTin Joseplrs voice, ibr (he was 
an excellent mimic,) * Fanny, my anflel ; I 
am come to inform thee, that I liave disco- 
vered the&lsehood of the story we last niffht 
heard. I am no longer thy brother, but my 
k>ver; nor will I be delayed the enjoyment 
of thee one moment longer. You luive suf- 
ficient assurances of my constancy not to 
doubt my marrying you, and it would be 
want of love to deny me the possession of 
thy charms.' — & saying, he disencumbered 
himself from the little clothes he had on, 
and leaping into bed, embraced his angel, 
as he eoneeived her, with great rapture. If 
he was sarprised at receivinfl no answer, 
he WB» no less pleased to find his hug re- 
turned with equal ardour. He remained 
not long in this sweet confVision ; for both 
he and his paramour presently discovered 
their error. Indeed it was no other than 
the accomplished Slipslop whom he had en- 
gaged ; but though she immediately knew 
we person whom she had mistaken for Jo- 
seph, he was at a kws to ffoess at the re- 
presentative of Fanny. He had so little 
■een or taken notice of this flentlewoman^ 
that light itself would have a£rded him no 
assistance in his conjecture. Beau Didap* 
per no sooner had perceived his mistake, 
than he attempted to escape (Vom the bea 
with much flreater haste than he had made 
to it: but ue watchful Slipslop prevented 
him. For that prudent woman being dk- 
appointed of those deliolouaofierings which 
lier fancy had promised hkt pleamire, resol- 
ved to make an immediate sacrifice to her 
virtue. Indeed, she wanted an opportunity 



to heal some woonda, which her late eon- 
duct had, she feared, given her reputatk>n ; 
and as she had a wonderful presence of 
mind, she conceived the person of the unfor- 
tunate beau to be luckily thrown in her way 
to restore her lady's opinion of her impreg- 
nable chastity. At that instant, therefore, 
when he ofkred to leap from the bed, she 
caught fast hold of his shirt, at the same 
time roaring out, ' O thou villain ! who hast 
attacked mv chastity, and, I believe, ruined 
me in m^ sleep ; I will swear a rape against 
thee, I will prosecute thee with ue utmost 
vengeance.' The beau attempted to get 
loose, but she heki him fast, and when ne 
struggled, she cried out, 'Murder ! murder ! 
rape ! robbery ! ruin !' At which words. Par- 
son Adams, who lay in the next chamber, 
wakeful, and meditating on the pedlar's 
discovery, jumped out of bed, and without 
staying to put a rag of clothes on, hastened 
into the a^rtment whence the cries pro- 
ceeded. He made directly to the bed in the 
dark, where laying hold of the beau's skin, 
(for Slipek)p had torn his shirt almost off,) 
and fimunghiB skin extremely sofl, and hear- 
ing him in a low voice bedding Slipslop to 
let him go, he no longer ^ibted but that 
this was the young woman in danger of ra- 
vishing, and immediatelv falling on the bed, 
and laying hold on Slipslop's chin, where he 
found a rough beard, his belief was con- 
finned ; he therefore rescued the beau, who 
presenUymade his escape, and then turning 
towards Slipslop, received such a cuff on 
his chops, that his wrath kindling instantly, 
he o&ifed to return the favour so stoutly, 
that had poor Slipslop received tlie fist, 
which in the dark passed by her and fell on 
the pUow, she woukl most probably have 
given up the |^ost 

- Adams, mSaung his blow, fell directly on 
Slipslop, who cuffed and scratched as well 
as she could ; nor was he behindhand with 
her in his end^vours; but happily the 
darkness of the night befriended her. She 
then cried, she was a woman ; but Adams 
answered, she was rather the devil, and if 
she was, he would grapple with him ; and 
being again irritated by another stroke on 
bishops, he gave her such a remembrance 
in itie guts, that she began to roar loud 
enough to be heard all over the house. 
Adams then, seizing her by the hair, (for 
hisr double-cknit had fallen off in the scuffle,) 
pinned her head down to the bolster, and 
then both called for lights together. The 
Lad^ Boob^, who was as wakeful as any of 
her guests, had been alarmed from the be- 
ginning; and being a woman of a bold 
sphrity she slipped on a night-gown, petti- 
coat, and slippers, and taking a candle, 
which always burnt in her chamber, in her 
hand, she walked undauntedly to Slipabp's 
room ; where ahe entcfed just at the uwtani 
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u Aidbmft had JHieovered, liy tiie two iiM«n^ 
tiiMwhleh Slipabp carried Defore her, that 
he waa eooeerned with a female. He then 
eoachidtd her to be a mtch, and said, he 
iineied thoae breasts gave suck to a legion 
of dkrils. SUpskm seeing Lady B<x>lnr 
ester the raom, criM Help 1 or lam ravished, 
with a most audible voice ; and Adams, 
pereemnff the light, turned hastily, and saw 
the ladv, (as she did him,) just as she came 
t» the &et of the bed; nor did her modesty, 
when she found the naked condition of 
Adams, sufier her to spproach farther. — 
She then besan to revile tne ])arson as the 
wickedest of ail men, and particularly railed 
at his impudence in choosmg her house lor 
the scene of his debaucheries, and her own 
woman for the object of lus b^tiality. Poor 
Adams had before discovered the counte- 
nance of his bedfoUow, and now, first recol- 
lecting he was naked, he was no less con- 
founded than Lady Booby herself^ and im- 
mediatelf whipt under the bed cbthes, 
whence the chaste Slipslop endeavoured in 
vain to shut him out Then putting forth 
his head, on which, by way of ornament, he 
wore a flannel nightcap, he protested his in- 
nocence, and asked ten thousand pardons of 
Mrs. Stipskm, for the bbws he had struck 
her, vowiw he had mistaken her for a vritch. 
Lsdy Boo^ then casting her eyes on the 
gnnind, observed sometrang sparkle with 
great hsrtre, which, when she had taken it 
up, appeared to be a very fine pair of dia- 
mood Dottons for the sleeves. A little far- 
ther she saw lie the sfeeve itself of a shirt 
with heed ni£9es. ' Heyday !' says she, 
' whit m the meaning of this ?' — * O, madam!' 
says Slipdop, 'Idont't know what hath 
happened, I have been so terrified. Here 
mayhave been a dozen men in the room.' 
— ^ To whom bekmgs this kced shirt and 
jeweb ?* aayi the fiidy^ — * Undoubtedly,' 
cries the parson, 'to the young gentlenuin, 
whom I miitook for a woman on coming 
into the room, whence proceeded all the sul^ 
sequent miatakes ; for if I had suspected 
Uffl for a man, I woukl have seized him, had 
he been another Hercules, though indeed, he 
seems rather to resemble Hylas.' He then 

Sve an account of the reason of his rising 
m bed, and the rest, till the lady came 
into the room ; at whidi, and the figures of 
Stipskiipand her gallant, whose hcMs. ody 
wcse ▼iaible at me opponte comers of tna 
bed,riie eonkinot retrain fiomkug^tor) 
nor did SKpsfop persist in accusing the pai^ 
son of any motioos towards a rape* The 
hulr therefore ctesired him to return to Us 
bed as soon aa she was departed, and then 
ordering SBptAap to rise and attend her in 
her own raom, she returned herself thi^o. 
When she was gone, Adams renewed his 
petitioni for jpudon to Mn. Shpsfopu who, 
with amoBl tihrMaa tenqier, not on^ for^ 



gave, but began to move with much eom^ 
tesv towards him, which he taking as a hint 
to begcme, immedktely quitted the bed, and 
made the beet of his vray towards faki own; 
but unluckily, instead of turning to the 
right, he turned to the left, and weHttothe 
apartment where Fanny lay, who (aa the 
reader may remember) hadlnot riepC a 
wink the preceding nig^t, and who waa ao 
ha^md out with whatluui happenedmhar 
in t& day,that,notwith8tandingali thoifiliti 
of her Joseph, she was foUen into so pn^ 
found a sleep, that all the noise in the ad- 
joining room had not been able to distorib 
her. Adams groped out the bed, and tam- 
ing the clothes down softly, a custom Mm. 
Adams had long accustomed him to, crept 
in, and deposited his carcase on the bed- 
post, a place which that good woman had 
always assigned him. 

As the cat or lap-dog of some kyvci|y 
nymph, for whom ten thousand loven kuH 
^ish, fies quietly by the side of the chum- 
inff maid, and, ignorant of the scene of de- 
list on which Siey repose, meditates the 
future capture of a mouse, or surprisal of a 

Elate of Dread and butter ; so Adama kj 
y the side of Fanny, ignorant of the pare* 
dise to which he was so near; nor could 
the emanation of sweets which flowed from 
her breath, overpower the fomes of tobaoeo 
which played in the person's nostrils. And 
now sleep had not overtaken the good maiL 
when Joseph, who had secretly appointea 
Fanny to come to her at the break of daT, 
rapped softhr at the chamber door, wfaieb, 
when he had repeated twice, Adams cried, 
come in, whoever you are. Joseph thought 
he had mistaken the door, though she find 
given him the most exact directions ; how- 
ever, knowing his friend's vmce, he opened 
it, and saw some female vestments \pikg oq 
a chair. Fanny waking at the same mstant, 
and stretching out her hand on Adams's 
beard, she cried out, — * O heavens I where 
am I?'—* Bless roe! where am I?' said the 
parson. Then Fanny screamed, Adams 
leaped out of bed, and Joseph stood, as the 
tragedians call it, like the statue of surprise, 
* How came she into my room ?' cried 
Adams. ' How came you into hers ?' cried 
Joseph in an astonitdunent * I know nothing 
of the matter ' answered Adams, ' but that 
she k a vestal for me. As I am a ChristiaA 
I know not whether she is a man or a wo- 
man. He k an infidel who doth not be- 
lieve in witchcraft. They as surdy exist 
now as in the days of Saul. My dothei are 
bewitched away too, and Fanny^s brougiit 
into their pkce.' For he still insisteohe 
was in hk own apartment ; but Fanny de- 
nied it vehemently, and said, hk attempting 
to persuade Jos^ of such a fokenoool 
convinced her ofhisvricked designs. *Howr 
said Joseph in a rage, * hath he ofGereAvDE) 
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- ndsnew Id m?'-4ihe answered, She ooul^ 
Bot ioeon nini of any more than vfllan- 
ou^jr sleaiiog to bed to her, which ahe 
tmght mdoieai aufficient, and what no 
man would do without a wicked intentkiiL 
JoaephVi great opinion of Adams was 
moi eumj to be staogered, and when he 
heard from Fanny, that no harm had hap- 
pened, he grew a little cooler ; yet still he 
was eonfiMmded, and as he knew the house, 
and that the women's apartments were on 
this side Mrs. Slipsbp's room, and the men's 
OB the other, he was convinced that he was 
la Fancy's chamber. Assurinff Adams there- 
lore of this truth, he beggea him to give 
•ooDe oocQunt how he came there. Adams 
then, standing in his shirt, which did not 
ofiend Fanny, as the curtains of the bed 
were drawn, related all that had happened; 
and when he had ended, Joseph tou him, it 
was plain he had mistaken, oy turning to 
the right instead of the left. <Odso!' cries 
Adams, * that's true : as sure as sixpence, 
you have hit on tlie very thin^.' He then 
traversed the room, rubbing his hands, and 
begged Fanny's pardon, assuring her be did 
noTicnow whether she was man or woman. 
That innocent creature firmly believing all 
lie aaid, told him, she was no bnjger angry, 
and begged Joseph to conduct bun into his 
mm UM^tment, where he should stay liim- 
■eif till she had put her clothes on. Joseph 
and Adammccordingly departed, and the 
ktter aoon was convinced or the mistake he 
kad eomndtted: however, whikt he waa 
dressing himself, he often asserted, he be- 
Bevod m the power of witehcraft notwith- 
atandnig, and did not see bow a Christian 
could deny it. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Tki mripd ^f gtfftr and gammer Andrews^ with 
mMtktr pencn noi mMch expected ; and a perfect 
mkiHm^tkedWieulties raited hy the pedUar. 

As soon as Fanny was dressed, Joseph 
returned to her, and tliey had a long con- 
versation tojzether, the conclusion of which 
was, that if thev found themselves to be 
really brother and sister, they vowed a per- 

Setual celibiu^, and to live together all uieir 
ays, and indulge a Platonic friendship for 
each other. 

The companv were all very merry at 
break&st, and Joseph and Fanny rmer 
more cheerful than the preceding night. 
The Lad V Booby produced the diamond 
button, which the beau noost readily owned, 
and alleged that he was very subject to 
walk in his sleep. Indeed, he was ur from 
being ashamed of his amour, and rather 
endeavoured to insinuate that more than 
waa realljr true had passed between him 
and the mir Slipsbp. 
Their tea was scarce over, when news 



came of the arrival of old Mr. Andrews and 
his wife. They were immediately intro- 
duced, and kindly received by the Lady 
Booby, whose heart went now pit-a-pat, as 
did those of Joseph and Fanny. They felt 
periiaps little leas anxiety in this interval 
than (Edipus himself, whilst his fate was 
revealing. 

Mr. fiooby first opened the cause, by 
informing the oki gentleman that he had a 
child in the company more than he knew 
of, and taking Fanny by the hand, told him, 
This was that dau^ter of his who had been 
stolen away by gipsies in her infancy. Mr. 
Andrews, after expressing some astonish- 
ment, assured his honour Oiat he had never 
k)st a dau^ter by gipsies, nor ever had 
any other (Sikiren than Joseph and Pamela. 
These words were a cordial to the two 
k)vers ; but had a difierent efiect on Lady 
Booby. She ordered the pedlar to be called, 
who recounted his atory as he had done 
before. — At the end of which, old Mrs. An- 
drews, running to Fanny, embraced her, 
crying out, < She is, she is my child !' The 
company were all amazed at this disagree- 
ment between the man and his wife ; and 
the bk>od had now forsaken the cheeks of 
the lovers, when the oM woman turning to 
her husband, 'Who was more surprised wan 
all the rest, and liaving a little recovered 
her own spirits, delivered herself as follows : 
* You may remember, my dear, when you 
went a sergeant to Gibraltar, vou left me 
big with child; vou staid abroad, you 
km»w, upwards of three years. In your 
absence 1 waa brought to oed, I verily be- 
lieve, of this daughter; whom I am sure I 
have reason to remember, for I suckled her 
at this very breast till the day she was stolen 
finom me. One aflemoon, when the child 
was about a year, or a year and a half old, 
or thereabouts, two gipsy women came to 
the door, and ofiered to tell my fortune. 
One of them had a child in her lap. I 
showed them my hand and desired to know 
if you was ever to come home again, which 
I remember as well as if it was but yester- 
day : they faithfully promised roe that you 
should. 

* 1 left the girl in the cradle, and went to 
draw them a cup of liquor, the beat I had : 
when I retumea with the pot, (1 am sure I 
was not absent kNOiger than whikt I am tell- 
ing it to you,) the women were ^ne. I 
was a£raia they had stolen somethmg, and 
kx>ked, and kx>ked, but to no purpose, and 
heaven knows I had very little for them to 
stud. At last, hearing the child cry in the 
cndk, I went to take it up—but, O the 
living ! how was I surprised to find, instead 
of my own girl, that I had put into the 
cradle, who was as fine a fat wiving child 
as vou shall see in a summer's day, a poor, 
sickly boy, that did not seem to have an 
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hour to live. I ran out, pulling my hair off, 
and crying like any mad af\er the women, 
but never could hear a word of them from 
that day to this. When I came back, ttie 
poor inmnt, (which is our Joseph there, as 
stout as he now stands,) lifled up its eyes 
upon me so piteously, that to be sure, notr 
witlistanding my passion, I could not find 
in my heart to do it any mischiefl A neigh- 
bour of mine, happening to come in at the 
same time, and hearing the case, advised 
me to take care of tliis poor child, and God 
would |>erhap8 one day restore me my own. 
Upon which, I took the child up, and suckled 
it, to be sure, all the world as if it had been 
bom of m^ own natural body; and, as true 
as I am ahve, in a little time \ loved the boy 
all to nothing, as if it had been my own 
girl.— Well, as I was saying, times growing 
very hard, 1 having two children, and no- 
thing but my own work, which was little 
enough, God knows, to maintain them, was 
obliged to ask relief of the parish ; but, in- 
stead of giving it me, they removed me, by 
justicea' warrants, fifteen miles, to the place 
where I now live, where I had not been long 
settled, before you came home. Joseph, (for 
tliat was the name I ^ve him myself— the 
Lord knows whether he was baptized or no, 
or by what name,) Joseph, I say, seemed to 
me about five years old when you returned; 
for I believe he is two or three years older 
than our daughter here, (for I am Thoroughly 
convinced she is the same,) and when you 
saw him, you said he was a chopping boy, 
witlkout ever minding his age ; and so I, 
seeing you did not suspect any thin^ of the 
matter, thought I might e'en as weirkeep it 
to myself, fi)r fear you should not love him 
^a well as I did. And all tliis Ls veritably 
true, and I will take my oatli of it before any 
justice in the kingdom.' 

The pedlar, who had been summoned by 
the order of Lady Booby, listened with the 
utmost attention to cammer Andrews's 
Ftory; and when she had finished, asked 
her, If the supposititious child had no mark 
on its breast? To which she answerwl, 
' Y"e«, he had as fine a strawberry as ever 
crew in a garden.' This Joseph acknow- 
ledged, and, unbuttoning his coat, at the 
intercession of the company, showed to them. 
' Weil,' says ffaffer Andrews, who was a co- 
mical, sly old felbw, and very likely desired 
to have no more children than he could keep, 
* you have proved, I think, very plainly, that 
tiiis boy doth not belong to us*; but how are 
you certain that the girl is ours?' The 
parson then brought the pedlar forward, 
and desired him to repeat the story which 
he had oonununicated to him the preceding 
day at the alehouse; which he complied 
with, and related what the reader, as well 
as Mr. Adams, hath seen before. He tlien 
confirmed, from his wife's report, all the cir- 



cumstances of the exchange, and of the 
strawberry on Joseph's breast At the re- 
petition of the word strawbeny, Adams, 
who had seen it without any emotu>n, start- 
ed, and cried, ' Bless me ! something comfis 
into my head.' But, before he had time to 
bring any thin^ ou^ a servant called him 
forth. When he was gone, the pediar 
assured Joseph, that his parents were per* 
sons of much greater circumstances tnan 
those he had himerto mistaken for such ; for 
that he had been stolen from a gentleman's 
house, by those whom they call gipsies, and 
had been kept by tliem during a whole year, 
when, looking on him as in a dying condi- 
tion, tliey had exchanged him for the other 
healtliier child, in tlic manner before related. 
He said, as to the name of liis father, his 
wife had either never known or forgot it; 
but that she had acquainted him, he lived 
about forty miles from the place where the 
excliange had been made, and which way, 
promising to spare no pains in endeavour- 
mg with nim to discover the place. 

But Fortune, which seldom doth good or 
ill, or makes men happy or miserable by 
halves, resolved to spare him this labour* 
The reader may please to recollect, that 
Mr. Wilson liad intended a journey to the 
west, in which he was to pass through Mr. 
Adams's parish, and had promised to call on 
him. He was now arrived at the Lady 
Booby's gates for that purpose, being direct- 
ed thither from the parson s house, and had 
sent in the servant whom we have above 
seen call Mr. Adams forth. This had no 
sooner mentioned the disco very of a stolen 
cliild, and had uttered the word strawberry, 
than Mr. Wilson, with wildness in his looks, 
and the utmost eagerness in his words, 
bogged to be showed into the room, where 
he entered without the least regard to any 
of the company but Joseph, and embracing 
him with a complexion all pale and trem- 
bling, desired to see the mark on liis breast; 
the j)ar8on lollowed him capering, rubbing 
his hands, and crying out. Hie est quern 
qticerii ; inventus est, 8(t, Joseph complied 
with the request of Mr. Wilson, who no 
sooner saw the mark, than, abandoning 
himself to the most extravagant rapture M 
passion, he embraced Joseph with inex- 
pressible ecstacy, and cried out in tears of 
joy, 'I have discovered mv son, I have 
mm again in my arms !' «foseph was not 
sufficiently apprised yet, to taste the same 
delight with his father, (for so in reality he 
was ;) however, he returned some warmth 
to his embraces: but he no sooner perceived, 
from his father's acccount, the a^ement 
of every circumstance, of person, time, and 
place, than he threw himself at his feet, 
and embracing his knees, with tears, begged 
his blessing, wliich was ^ven with mueh 
affection, and received with such respecti 
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mixed with such tendemeas <m both sides, 
that it affected all present: but none so 
much as Ladv Booby, who left the room in 
an affony, which was but too much per- 
ceiv^ and not veiy charitably accounted 
for by some of the company. 



CHAPTER XVL 

Bdngtheltut. Invfkiehtki$tnuldtUiryithnmglU 
to M htqtpif eandutUm, 

Favkt was very little behind her Joseph 
in the duty she expressed towards her pa- 
rents, and the joy she evidenced in discover- 
ing them. Gammer Andrews kissed her ; 
a^ mid, She was heartily glad to see her, 
but for her part, she could never love any 
one better than Joseph. Gafier Andrews 
testified no remarkable emotion: he blessed 
and kissed her, but complained Intterly that 
he wanted his pipe, not having had a whiff 
that morning. 

Mr. Booby, who knew nothing of his 
aunt's fondness, imputed her abrupt depar- 
ture to her pride, and disdain of the family 
into which ne was married ; he was there- 
fore desirous to be ffonewith the utmost 
celerity : and now, having congratulated 
Mr. Wilson and Joseph on the discovery, 
he saluted Fanny, called her sister, and in- 
troduced her as such to Pamela, who be- 
haved with great decency on the occasion. 

He now sent a message to his aunt, who 
returned, that she wished him a good jour- 
neys ^ut was too disordered to see any com- 
pany : he therefore prepared to set out, 
having invited Mr. Wilson to his house; 
and I^imela and Joseph both so insisted on 
his oomplyinff, that ne at last consented, 
having nrst obtained a messenger from Mr. 
Booby, to acquaint his wife with the news : 
which, as he knew it would render her com- 
pleteiy happy, he could not prevail on him- 
self lo delay a moment in acquainting her 
with. 

The company were ranged in this man- 
ner : the two old people with their two 
daughters, rode in the coach ; the Squire, 
Mr. W^ilson, Joseph, Parson Adams, and 
the pedlar, proceeded on horseback. 

In their way Joseph informed his father 
of his intended match with Fanny; to 
which, though he expressed some reluctance 
at first, on the eagerness of his son's in- 
stances, he consented ; saying, if she was 
so good a creature as she appeared, and he 
described her, he thought the disadvantages 
of birth and fortune might be compensated. 
He however insisted on the match bein^ de- 
ferred tiU he had seen his mother ; in ii^ch 
Joseph perceiving him positive, with great 
duty obeyed him, to the great delight of 
Pmraaa Adams, who by these means saw an 
opportunity of fiMUing the church forms, 



and marrying his pariduonen without i 
licence. 

Mr. Adams greatly exulting on this occa- 
sion, (for such ceremonies were matters o 
no small moment with him,^ accidentally 
gave span to his horse, which the gener- 
ous beut disdaining, — for he was of* hig} 
mettle, and had been used to more exper 
riders than the gentleman who at presem 
bestrode him, for whose horsemanship h( 
had perhaps some contempt, — immediately 
ran away full speed, and played so man} 
antic tricks, that he tumbled the parson fron 
his back ; which Joseph perceiving, came 
to his relief. 

This accident afforded infinite merriment 
to tlie servants, and no less frightened pooi 
Fanny, who beheld him as he passed by the 
coach ; but the mirth of the one and terroi 
of the other were soon determined, wher 
the parson declared he had received nc 
damage* 

The horse having freed himself from hia 
unworthy rider, as he probably thought 
him, proceeded to make the best of his way ; 
but was stopped by a gentleman and hiE 
servants, who were traveling the opposite 
way, and were now at a little distance from 
the coach. They soon met; and as one ol 
the servants delivered Adams his horse, his 
master hailed him, and k>oking up, presently 
recollected he was the justice of peace be- 
fore whom he and Fanny had made theii 
appearance. The parson presently saluted 
him very kindly ; and the justice mformed 
him, that he had found the fellow who at- 
tempted to swear against him and the young 
woman the very next day, and had com- 
mitted him to Salisbury jail, where he waii 
charged with many robberies. 

Many compliments having passed be- 
tween the parson and the justice, the lattei 
Eroceeded on his journey : and the former 
aving with some disdain refused Joseph's 
offer of chanmng horses, and declared he 
was as able a norseman as any in the king- 
dom, remounted his beast ; and now the 
company a^in proceeded, and happilv ar- 
rived at their journey's end. Mr. Adams, 
by good luck ratlier than by good riding, 
escaping a second fall. 

The company arriving at Mr. Booby's 
house, were all received by him in the most 
courteous, and entertained in the most 
splendid manner, afler the custom of the old 
English hospitality, which is still preserved 
in some very few families in the remote 
parts of England. They all passed that 
day with the utmost satisfaction ; it being 
perhaps impossible to find any set of peopfe 
more solidly and sincerely happy. Joseph 
and Fanny found means to ne alone up- 
wards of two hours, wliich were the short- 
eft but the sweetest imajnnable. 

In the morning Mr. W uscm proposed tohis 
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' u ••» inakp a visit with him to hi-* rnolhiT: \ «lof'.i, \\o u\\\[\\\i asscri<-d. that Mr. Adams 
v: KM. ri«»T\\irhst;Uhliiiir his ihiiiriil iiifliim- j ;'i cljirch wiTh h:.s siir;i;in on. :«inl Mr. 
' ■I.-'. :iri'i I iiv.jjMiiT ci«*.-!n: In* iiU'l to S"«' }ie.'i'. .\'l;ir.i> \\:iU"Ut. Uan i«:ii.i;iu i.i. iii :iiivi»tlicr 



•' • «•-. liii-.-:'!:!.'!; liiin. ;i>; Isf- :iMl-? Iif oluj-ji .i 
!i • I . ■ ill- K:!nnv ; i»'.it iln.'ir»M».In< -^» ofMr. 



nl-i'V. \»<.!i- 1". 



Ill }■' •'»Oi, 



; t 

I * 



•:••. .: .i<-.'*«' i:in, : liiri.i- pruiui^iii tM>ri:ii 
..»-.\ii rn;i.'.|i aij.i sj\ tor Airs. Wii-jop, 



It ■ • ■ ■ 

W lii !i III'- <.!.i-.':i i!; - 'Vi :• n\> v. Joseph 

!''i {li-. {»:•'«•. iiiLiL' »»i: :« '•:•',••■ t<.. M:. Iv. ioh\ 's, 

,!ir ;...• r.i':i: c. ww .•••» v« .•;. .-M.!' il.iy did 

.•>•:■ I'.'»:'i :i <•> \t.'rv t;ir!»'>si'y iuvit( il. th:ii ■ II..1 '!i:i.k pi'ijur !•• •!<-.•;; i-.i»*io|.. :> iiMMvhoIt/ 

'•I . Wiiii.i.ii I'-iiiTih rii';:- •• I with !h«; t;ri- <'.i.M|ii!i;, U'm iu'»'l ttui!! nkvwi^c on IJmiT ; 

.•i.«> oi" Mr. I5i>.i!»y uiul .l«»;»-r,!i, jnui .^\i\l .-nul i.ow :i 1:10..-: ii.;ijn.r:r«ir «nt< riaiinnr'iit 

:• . «i li-.f; •"••Ut'ii ''»•/»> •.i;i;My tiir iii^ \vili-. whs ;i;«iv .ii-.!, ;if -Ai.irl. I'ar-.in \il.'in:s dc- 

<.»:i **:-.♦ 11 r.i:iv iii^jiit ijii- co.'uMi n.-turiifil - iiioii>;r:ili •! iiii nr.jh ttr '-uriiri-in'/, as wt:ll 

•" ';. Mr>. AN ii>'>n, who addi.'il oii<' nion: to a.s *^llI])•|l>s•i•l.;• «".My •■in pn-t ut. Iiidi.'cd 

••-• .1 •.;»'.' :!>H'Mnh.v. 'J'ln; n-adrr inav ini.»- I thf nniv i>« :>o:'.n \vh'> hitia\«:i anv <kti- 

.• I- :;ii:il. i».'Tt»'r and r[ui«*kt.'r too than Ir'iu rii'U«". tui t{.i•^•l^•^••l-:•^:^ \v»i' iIi<>m- tin whose 

• ;•••. rh«^ many «'niiM*a»u"« and t«'ars ol" arnmn; tl •• tl :».-'. ua< ;»-«.\ ultd. Thry 



.vi::.ii siaM;r«di-..l \n.v arrivah It is miI- 
; •it TM>ay. :«}iO wa>: r:i>ily iMCvalirii with 
••» '.r.v !i»'r iinshand'^cxann.»if, in consi.nl- 
:: T» :)■•? I'latclj. 



;»an;iM nd tni'r lnia:;iiia'i"M^; with tlu-nnicli 
nn»r».' •A'pii-ttr r«.;»a^i v\ir.fii tin* a{){»nHu*h 
ol* niiflit })^o^li^td ii.»ui ; th«' tln>i.ir|its of 
wnli*!i liiii.d hotli tlsrir iiiind<. !hoiJL''li with 



• hi S'.mday Mr. Adams porHinnrd Ihr : dilli-rcni sin^^ation^ ; tlir oni; all (h'sirr,* 
••:Vjri-nt tlio squin'N pyri^ti churrh, tiit- ' A\hiu' fln» iitln-r hati hiT \\islR'5i U'lnpcivd 
• «!»orwlii(!h\ervKiiiiilvoxch:iiiiH"ddi;tv, with ll'.ii-. 

i r.- !•! iwrntv niilirs 10 thi* I/idv IjooI.v'n ! At Imirth. aitrr a tlav passed with the 
;.::>.;i vo l.« do ; h^'iii!? partirnlaily rhartr»'d , utmost nurrnru'nt, corriM'ti-d hy the strict- 
:. -MMViiit puhlishinijf tlic haiuis, hcinir the , est doren«y ; in which, however, parson 
li.ird an.i iast «inie. I Adams, heniir well ni;<. d with ale an»l piul- 

At .iMiL'Ui tho luippy day arrived, whirii ; dinir, liad iriven a loo^-i- to more taeetious- 

V'^ t'» put .I<>Mph isi Th«' possi'<'<i«»n of all ! ncss than wasnsual to hini : thrha)jp\. the 

. - w:>.Ir s. lit' aro-^e, and •In^siMJ hiniM-lt*; hIes.Mtd moment arrived, when Fanny n;- 

i ii'-n I'Ml plain Miit ol' Mr. Boohy's. ; tired with her mother, hi.T nn»i her -in-law, 

... ■'•H'.NrtiM. ,- lilted hifn : Il^r ho reliisrd all i aiitl her sister. 

•.:.• ry : a>« d.d Fanny likewise, v.*hi>«:onld he ! She was soon nndrts^ed : for slsi* had no 
:i. . .Jiiif'il nn hv Pani^'la lo attin: Ii«t.<i ll' in = i^'Wetls to derwi^it in tiirir ra>k«'ts, nor fine 

• iii'j riehtT than a whilir diinirv niLHit- 1 lact-s to fold with tlu- ninst exartnt-^s. l.n- 
Her .shilt. indrfd. whirh Pamela dn>'*>inL'' ti» h'-r wa< propi-rly di««»'ovrrinif, 



^ -f ii. 



r.*':*'! I iT. was of the liiu-^t kind, and 



nor [luitin'.r oil' ornaim ntx ; for as all Iht 
i .-.n •••iL*'inL'" t>f k»<*e ruinid ihv h(»soiii. Slir rharms w'-n; tin; irit' ol' natnre. slit- ronid 
•:'•<•:■ (iipiippt'd her v.itii a pair o|' line 
.- i;;nail siorkiiiiTs, whu'h wrre all sh.' 



divot lnr.M It' ol' ni)M«'.--ll«iW, rea^li-r, shall 

I iri\r tin*' an udrquatt i.l« a i»l' thi-^ l«n»*ly 

ijM ai'ctnt : liir slu" woriMMH* orh»»r own vouriL' «.^natnn? il'.e hloom oi' r«wes and 

■'?'. r-''iiid-e:iretl raps, and «»vfr it a littli- " i-lii*-; nsiii:ht a iittlc ii:U;lrat»'her riMnplrxion, 

• v.- 1.:;!. Iini:d with riitTrv-foii»rt.i| silk, nr their sm<'ll her sw«rtni'»i<: hnt \o eoin- 

i • ■••1 vv.-ih Ji rh«rry-«'oIore<l rihlianil. In pni'iMid hirrnllniy, conoi iv«'y«uith, healtli, 

'•.i.'-i d"i*a:n«* !i>rth from her eharn- IiImmth, maun •;*••, and iimort-tu't'. in h«'r hri- 

.-. h u-ji-.ujLT and hrratiilnj' >w«.i'ts; and «l il hrd : rcinr(-,\r jisi tiic>«: in their \it most 

•. • l-v .Ji*«.:jh. ivh»>^»» r\r>. spruidi-d tirr. pirll I'tioji. and Von mav p'aee tin* eharminij 

•«• eliiin'ii. i\v' wiiiili- I'.niiilv atl»ndinLr, r'annv.">» pidnrr iM-llnr vour fv< >». 

• '''M'. A-'atn-' jMrlornud tM»'eir«nion\ ; i .loM-ph no ^'imirr heanl >Ut' was in bed, 
.-. ..•••' n«>:iijnir WM"' so nniatkah:*', a-* t!n-;Tl;nn In* llril wilj tin' ntino^f #-air»rn('Ss to 

• ■•^i';inary and nnailiei'il niod«-.fy ofjliiT. .\ minnl'' rarrl»d hnii intt* In r arms, 
I'.'..'. «isi'«.vs th»' trn»' (.•hri'-itian jiit-iy of! wlen* wf shaii l-Tivt* thi- happy fouple to 

•:. -. w;io pijhlirly r»huk«'il Mr. r>o«d»y ' i-njny tlic priva!** nwards of* rlnir con- 
•• ! I':ir'i'-:i !«»r lauirhin«r in *<o ^aend a-^tanrv: nwar h: -«» trn?:j* jind sv/i-i't. that 1 
• •• • aijii on >o Niiicnin an tiera-i«»n. Unr | appn*hend.I<)*^« pli n« itlu'r « nvi-il tli»'ntHile^t 

• •••» won!.! hav«- il.in*' nolr.-s.^j ti»!h«» hiurh- ■ dnki'. nor Fannv the liiu>t dut«'hr.>s, that 
• • •.••|!i-i ijii «Mrth: I'»r tliMnirh he [>aitl ail nlirjif. 

^•!..-- y.i jiiid d«MJ*nin'«* tohissn])crior> in Tlu' thir.l tl.iy. Mr. Wilson and his wile, 

•. ■ r !i'i**» r!^n wh«*r«' the leaM. ^pi^•e of* r«- ' wtth tlnir "^on and « I inio'liter. returned home; 

. _•■ -f! ir»!«iv-ened he immtn»'diat<'ly lo.«r ali i where tl.i \ now iive loifi.ther in a slate of 

r..- .r .;• ,irp**r.sons. It was hi< maxim, th^t ' hlivs. searee rver n|n:il!ed. Mr. Bi>nhy hath 

'.vr.sn HiT^aiit of the Highest, and roulil ' with nnj)rere«hMited ir«neiosity iriven Fanny 

•*. wi:i»oiit departinjr from hi.s duty, grive ja tortum'urtwuthou<atidp4Mimls,whicli Jo- 

:.' ♦:.. I»-.<«1 article of his honour, or of his jseph hath laid nut in a little csl;itc\T\\X\^-««tc\fe 

- -s'i'**^. to the greatest earthly potentate, hi- 1 parish with \\\^ fa\\\''T, \v\^\c\\ \\e ivv>^ tiWAi- 
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pies, (hiB father having stocked it for him ;) 
and Faim^presides wiui moetexcellent man- 
agement m his dairy ; where, however, she 
is not at present veiy ahle to hustle much, 
heing, as Mr. Wilson informs me in his last 
letter, extremely hig with her first child. 

Mr. Booby hatli presented Mr. Adams 
with a living of one hundred and tliirty 
pounds a-year. He at first refused it, re- 
solving not to quit liis parishioners, with 
whom he had lived so long ; but, on recol- 
lecting he might keep a curate at this living, 
he hath been lately mducted into iL 

The pedlar, besides several handsome 
presents both from Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
booby, is, by the latter's interest, made an 
exciseman; a trust which he discharges 



with such lustice, that he is greatly bebved 
in his neighbourhood. 

As for the Lady Booby, she returned to 
London in a few days, where a young cap- 
tain of dragoons, together with eternal par- 
ties at car&, soon obliterated the memory 
of Joseph. 

Joseph remains blessed with his Fanny, 
whom he dotes on with the utmost tender- 
ness, which is all returned on her Me. The 
happiness of this couple is a perpetual foun- 
tain of pleasure to tiieir fond parents ; and 
what is particularly remarkable, he declares 
he will imitate tliem in tlicir retirement ; nor 
will he be prevailed on by any booksellers, 
or their authore, to make his appearance in 
high life. 
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AMELIA- 



BOOK 1. 



CHAPTER 1. 

CoiUainx the Exordium^ Src. 

The various arcuituits which hefel a very 
worthy couple. uIIlt tht-ir uiiiliii«j in the I 
stale of matriiiuuiy, will h»' tiie suhject of 
tiiC loilowiiii' histoVv. The ili-^ln^ssi's which 
they waJed throu»rli, were soiiKrof thoiii so 
I'xquisiie, and the iiicl«lents which proihioctl j 
tliese HO extra* »r(li nary, ihattheysemuil to 
ifquire in»t only the nUn<»st nialico, hut thi* 
iitiutist invention whidi su|K;i-stition li:ifli 
«'Vir:ittributeiltj» Fortune: thouiyli vviifthrr 
any such hfintj inlerliTt'd in thj; ea<^'. »>r, 
iniiecd, whether there In* any surh hi;lnir in 
the universe, is a laattrr whu'h I hy in> nnuns 
pre:sunie to detennine in thr altiriiintiu-. 
Tofifptsik a biilil truth. I :nn, altiT nnicli ma- 
ture. (l»»i;lMTatinii, int'hnrtl to suspect, that 
the ]nihiicvoic-«2 hath, in all atre-Sdone much 
irij'S'stiee to Fort uuf, and hatii convicted iier 
«•!* many tacts in which she had not the 
i'-a-^l concern. 1 rpn'^tion much, win i her 
we may not. hy natmal means, account lor 
tl'jf ^ucc's^ ot'knaves, the calamitit'.s ol'lmtls, 
with all tite miseries in which men of si-nsr ! 
Mimetics involve tiieniselve.s, l»y «|uittiiiLr tin; . 
d:rfV.iions ot* Prudence, and lollnuiuiir the 
biiuii truidance ot* a pn'dominant ])assioii; 
in short, tor all the ordinary phenomena 
which are imputed to Fortune ; whom, per- 
hap.^. men accuse with no less ahsurdity in 
hfe, than a bad player complains of ill iuck 
at the irmtt; of eliex. 

But if men are Hometimcs iruilty of lay- 
iuL' mjproper ]>lame <ui this imairinary bein«r, 
?h'y are alloiriMher an afil to make her 
!trii-nd<, bv ascribinj; to her hcuiours which 
si It • ri'j little deserves. To retrieve the ill 
^oiHfjuences of a foolish conduct, and by 
"••ni:.'iriinir manfully witii distress tti subdue 
i*. :^ one of th<' ind^ltfst ctii)rfs ol* wisdom 
an : \ .rtue. Wiio^ver, therelbre, ra!I> such 
.'! :ntn torlunale, is ixtiilty of no less impro- 
\'T:' fy ui speech, than lie wouM be, v»ho. 
s''-'i. : •")!: the statuary <»r tlie i>oet loriunate, 
',•• ■» c'lrved a Venus, or wlio writ an Iliad. 

I.lte nny as properly be called an art as 
a;i.' tither: and the irreal incidents in it aie 
I." Uiore {x\ be considered a;^ mere accidents, 
:r ri:i fh»^ s*»ver:d ne^ndiers of a tine statin*, 
• •; a noble |K)cnj. The rrlticB in all these 
153 



are not ctmtenl with stMtini^ any tbini? to l>e 
irreat, witlu»ut knowiu;.' why anil how it 
came l»» be >«». By i-xamininircareliilly the 
several i^radatiims which comluci' to brhiij 
every model to perlection. we learn truly to 
know that science in which tli(> model is 
ibriui'd. As hisuu'ies of this kintl there- 
fore, may properly be calletl nuuhrls of hu- 
man like: so by ubservinir minutt.'ly the 
M'veral incithnts which teml to tin* catiistro- 
phe or ciimpletion of tne whole, and the 
minute cau^^es whence th(»>e incidents are 
produced, v.'e siiall l»e>i Im.- instructed in tills 
most UM-liil of ail arts, which 1 call the art 

OF MKK. 



CIIAPTKK H. 

The hi^iorxi sds out, (^hs^l'^'at^f^n^ on tlu (xcel" 
Itiuy of the /J'iy/i«/i tvnstHvlinit^ and curious 
lu'ii'iiiittitioiis htjort a jt'stia ttj pnter. 

On the \\\>\ of April, in the year , the 

waichman of a j'irtain parisii, (I know not 
particularly which.) within the lilnTly of 
Wi'Mniinshrr. brouiiht he\eiai persons wliom 
they had ap[>rehend»:»l the pnceiliuiT niirht, 
b«"liire donathan Thrasher, Ksij. one of the 
justices* if the peact- li»r that lilurtv. 

IJut here, reader, bi-liire we pn»ceed to the 
trials t»f these otl-Miders, we .shall, after our 
usual maimer, premise sonit: ihinirs which it 
mav be neces>arv for thee to Know. 

it bath been (dKserved, I think, by many, 
a-' well :is the ci'lebrated writer t»f ihn t^ 
letter^, that no human instilntion is capable 
of conMimmate pi^rfeetion. An nhsJiTvatiiui 
which, perhaps, that writer at lea^i irathen'ti 
fnnn ili^coveriuir soni** jletect< in ihe ]»lilv 
even of this well-rcirulattil nation. And, 
imleeii, it* there sImmiKI be rniy such defect 
in a coiL<titutiou which in\" I.«»rd (.'tjke louif 
aiTo told us. * tin' wi<d«»ni of all the wise men 
in the world, it' tluy had all met to<^■tller 
at one time, could not have erpialled,* wliicli 
some <»!' our wi^-est men win) wen* met to- 
jjether lon:r beiore. said, was tooirnnd to Im? 
altered in any ]iarTicu!ar; and which, ne- 
verthele.s.s, haih been nieiuiins^ ever since, 
by a very ereat number of the said wise 
ni'-n : if* \ say, tliis c«in«;titutvv\\\ ?;\\va\\V\ W 
.nipfrfect, we nrav \Ht v\\Vu\v'A,\ xXvA'Cy^^V^ 

V 
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doubt whether any such faultless model can 
be found anion^ the institutions <^1* men. 

It will prolKibly he objected, that the 
pmail inqxTirctions which I nui about to 
produce, do not lie in tlie biws tliemselves, 
nut in tlie ill execution of them ; hut, with 
submission, this appears to me to he no less 
an absurdity, than to say of any machine that 
it is excellently made, tlioujirh incapable of 
performini; iXh t imct ions. ( vood laws should 
execute themselves, in a well-re<julated statr; 
at least, if the same leirislature which i)ro- 
vides the laws, doth not pn>vi(lc for the ex- 
ecution of them, thev act as Graham wouM 
d(», it lie shouhl lomi all tlie jxirts of a rlnck 
in the most extjuisite maimer, yet put them 
so toirether that the chwk r^iuld not ^>. In 
this case, surelv we miirht sav that tlwn* was 
a small delect in the constitution ot the 
clock. 

To sav the truth, Graham would soon 
see the fjiult, and would e:i*<ilv romedv it. 
The fauh, indeed, could he no «)ther than 
the parts were impro|XTly disposed. 

Perliaps, reader, I hrive another illustra- 
tion which will si't mv iiitenti(»n in still a 
clearer lifrht l>efore you. Fiirua* to ytnir- 
5w»lf, then, a tiimily, the master (»f which 
should dis|)ose of the several eroiiomical 
ollices in the f )llowiiiir maiiiuT ; viz. should 
put his Initlerofi the roarh-hox, liis steward 
nehind his coarh, lii.< ro:iehman in the hut- 
lerv, and his tiiotnian in the sti.'wardshi;), 
an(i in the same ridiculous manner shoulil 
misemploy th(? tali*nts of every other ser- 
vant; it is easy to soe what a tiuure sueh a 
family must make in the worlil. 

As ridiculous as tliis may >eem, I hnve 
ol\en consid«'red some of our lower otheers 
in our civil ijijvernnu'nt to he disinist'd in 
this verv nuintirr. Ti) iM'iriti, I think, as 
low as I WL'll e.nn, with tin* watchmiMi in 
our metrojMjli-!; who ht»ini; to ^uunl our 
streets hv niuht frtuu thieves and rohhrrs, 
an otTice vvhirh at U-ast. requires streiiirih ot' 
body, are ehnsrii rmt of those ])ru)r old de- 
crej)it peoj»l<', who are, from thrir want of 
bodily strenLTth. rriidered incnpahle of inci- 
ting a livelihood ]»y work. These men, 
armed only with a j)oie, whiirh some of them 
are scarce able to lit't, are to sir u re the pt-r- 
»)ns ami houses of his majesty's subjects 
from the attacks of irani^ of vounu, bold, 
Stout, desperate, and well-armed villains. 

Qiinr^ nnn virihiis isris 
Munera corivciiiuiit. 

If the p<")or old Allows should run away 
fnmi such eiicmirs. no one 1 think can won- 
der, unU.ss it ho that they were able to make 
their esoa])''. 

The hiirher wo proceed a immij our public 
officers and ma irist rates, the less defects of 
this kind will, j)rrluipN he oViservable. Mr. 
Thrasher, hoivcver, the justice bel'ore whom 



the prisoners alwve-mentioned were now 
bmught, had sc»me lew im{)ertections in his 
maii^istratical capacity. I own, I have bt'en 
sometimes inclined to think, that this olhep 
of a justic-e of pt^ace requires some know- 
led«»e of the law: for this simple reas<m; 
U'cause in every case which comes before 
him, he is to jud<^ and act acc^)rdin£r to 
law. A<rain, as these laws are contained in 
a ffreat variety of books ; the statutes whieh 
rtMate to the office; of a justice of peace, 
makiui^ of themselves at least two lar^re 
volumes in folio ; and that part of his juris- 
diction Avhich is founded on the common 
law heuMi dispersed in above a hundi-ed 
volumes, 1 cannot conceive how this know- 
Icihre, should Ik.' aeciuired without reading; 
and yet certain it is, Mr. Thrasher never 
read one syllable of the matter. 

This, perhaps, was a defect; Imt this 
was not all ; lor where men^ ijji»orance is to 
decide a jKiint between two litii^mts, it will 
always Ik.' an even chanre wliether it decides 
riirht or Avnmjj: but sorrv am I to sav, 
ritflit was often m a much worse situation 
than this, and wronsr hath often had five 
hundred to one on his side fn-fore that ma- 
iristrate; who, if he Avas ijrminint of the 
laws ot' Knirland, was yet well versed in the 
laws of nature. He jX'Hectly well under- 
stood thatfmidamental principle so stronffly 
laid down in the institutes of the learmd 
Kochefiuicault ; bv whieh the dutv of w^lf- 
love is so stronjriy enfbrci^d, and every man 
is taucrht to consider liimself as the Ventre 
t)f gravity, and to attract all tiling thither. 
To speak the tnith j>lainly, the justice was 
nev<»r indifferent in a cause, but when he 
ccmld tret nothing on either side. 

Such was the justice, to whose tremen- 
dous bar, Mr. Gotobeil, the constable, on the 
day above-mentioned, broufffit several ilelin- 
(|uents, wht», as we have said, had been aj>- 
prehf'uded by the watch for divers outragi's. 

The first who came upon tliis trial, was 
as blo(Kly a spectre as ever the ima;?inatiun 
of a murderer or a tragic j>oet conceivtii. 
This poor wretch was char«5i»d with a Kit- 
terv bv a much stxmter man than himself; 
indeed the accust^d ])ers<ui lK»re about liim 
some evidence that he liad Ix'cn in an atfray, 
his cUithes Mtxit very blood v, but certain 
o))en sluices on ids own }iead sufficiently 
showed whence all the scarlet stream had 
issued, whereas the accuser liad not the least 
mark or appearanct^ of any wound. Tlie 
justice asked the defendant. What he meant 

by breaking the kin«;V jieace ? To which 

he answered * tJ\Km my shoul 1 do love 

the kimr very well, and I Iiave not Iwen af- 
ter breaking any thinir of his that I do know, 
but upon my shoul this man hath brake my 
head, and my head did break his stick; 
that's all, ^.' He then ofi'ercd to produce 
several witnesses against tliis improbable 
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accusation ; but the justice presently inter- 
rupted him, saying, 'Sirrah, your tuuguc 
betrays your ^ilt. You are an Irishman, 
and that is always Gutiicient evidence with 

The second criminal was a poor woman, 
who wad taken up hy tlie watch as a street- 
\ralker. It ^vas alleged against her, that 
she was ibund walking the f>trcots ai\er 
tivelve o*cU»ck, and the watcimian declared 
he believed lier to be a common Btriini{)et. 
SliC pleaded in her del*enco, (as wiih really 
the truth.) that she was a servant, and was 
sent by her mistress, who was a little shoj)- 
kfeper, and upon the )H)int of delivery, to 
fetch a midwife; which she oflered to prove 
bv several ol* the noiirlibours, if she was 
allowed to send for them. The justice asked 
her. Why she had not done it l>elbre? to 
which she answered, She had no nionrv, 
and could get no messt'ii<rer. The justice 
then called her several scurrilous names ; 
and declaring she was guilty within the 
(Statute of street-walking, ordered her to 
Bridewell Hir a ni<mth. 

A genteel young man and womnn were 
tlien set torward, and a very i;ravtvlooking 
person swore he caught them in a Kituation 
which we cannot as particularly describe 
here, a.s he did before tiie mniristratx! : whi> 
having receivetl a wink fmm his clerk, de- 
clared with much warmth, tliat the iiict was 
incredible and impfjssible. He presently 
dL^liarged the accused parties, and was 
going, without any evidence, to conmiit the 
accuser for perjury ; but this the clerk dis- 
suaded him from, saying, he douhttMl whe- 
ther a justice of peace had any such power. 
The justice at first dilTered in o])iiiinn ; and 
said, ' He had seen a man stand in the pil- 
lory about perjury ; nay, he had known a 
man in jail lor it too; and lu>w came he 
them, if he was not committed thither r* 
* Why, that Ls tnie, sir,' an'<wered tht? clerk ; 
*and vet I liave ber-n toki hy a verv jireat 
lawyer, that a man cannot I)e committed h>r 
p*;rjury befi>rc he is indicted : and the rea- 
son is, I lielieve, b(.*cauHe it is not atjainst 
the peace before the indictment makes it 
8o.' — * Why, that maybe,' cries the justice, 
'and indeeci perjury is but scandalous words, 
and I know a man cannot have a warrant 
for those, unless vou put for rioting* them 
into the warrant.^ 

The witness was now abtmt to lie dis- 
charged, when the lady whom he had ac- 
cused, declared she would swt'ar the iK«ace 
against him ; fiir tliat he had called her a 

* OpmM €ft inUrprttt. By tho lawfc of Kiislaiul 
ilnmve word* are ikjC punLsliablc by tho nia^^i.^tr.-iif ; 
snoir commisMODeni ol the pi.'ace, t}u-r»rt'irc, >vh''i) 
one fCoM hath applied to th«*in f >r a warrant ajrain^t 
another, from a too ea«^r >)if«rc of doing jtwticr, have 
cnrtriirtcd a Ultl« narmlefs vcolding into c not, 
which ia m. kw ui wtrageaui brauh of the peace 



whore several times. 'Oho! you will swear 
the peace, madam, will you ;' cries the jus- 
tice, *frive her the [M-ace, presently; and 
pray, Mr. Constable, seeurtt the prisoner, 
now we have him, whih'. a warrant is made 
to take him up.' All which Avas imiueiliatc y 
perft)rmed, and the |MK)r witness, ft)r want 
c»f suretit»s, was wmt to prison. 

A youmr fellow, whose name was Booth, 
was now char^nl with iH'atiiiif the watch- 
man, in the execution of his others and 
breakintjp his lanthorn. This Wiis dejXMed 
by tAvo witnesses ; and the sliatteri?d remains 
of a broken lanthorn, which had been long 
preserveil lor the sake of its testimony, 
were produeeil U\ corroUirate the evidence. 
The ju.-tice, perceiviuij the criminal to be 
hut shahhilv ilrossiul, Avas iroincr to commit 
him without askiriij any further questions. 
At leiiirlh, however, at the earnest request 
of tlie ac<'use<l, the AVi)rtliv inajjistrate suh- 
Miitti'd to hear his di.'leiire. Tlte young 
mnn then alleji^ed, as wasin reality the caso, 
* That as he av;is walkiuir home tt) his lodg- 
ini^, he saw two men in the street cruelly 
heatinira third, u^jon which he had stopped 
anrl endeavoured 1o assist the jK'rsim who 
was so unequally att.irked ; and tliat the 
Avatch came up durinir the allray, and t(H)k 
them all lour into custody ; that they were 
immeiliately carrietl tr» the roundhouse, 
Avjiere the two t»riLriual assailants, Avho a|>- 
p«»nnMl to Im.' in«'n of tlirtune, found means 
to make up the nuilter. miuI were dischar^d 
hv t!i»' constable; a liivour Avhich he liiin- 
si'lf, haviiiiT no nioin'y in his jxicket, AVas 
unMlihf t»> obtain. He utterly tlenied hav- 
inir nssnulted any t)f the Avatchmen, and 
solemnly (leelanrd, that he Avas ottiTed his 
liberty at the price of half a cr<»Avn.' 

Thouixh the bare A\'ord of anofli'uder can 
never Ik: taken niniinst the oath of his ar- 
cu.ser; yi?t the matterof this delenco AA'asso 
p' rtinent, and diliverecl with such an air of 
truth and sincerity, that had the niajristrate 
Ih'imi endued with much sairacity, or had 
he been v«tv mo(li'rat(?lv iiil'ied Avitli another 
(iiiaHtv, viTV ni'cessarv to all Avho are to 
admiriistrr justice, he Avouhl hnve employed 
some lalMiur in cross-exaiiiiiiiuir the Avatcli- 
meii ; at Irast he Avould have triAvii the de- 
ti'ndant Ihr time he desired to send lor the 
othi.T persons avIio Avere present at the al- 
fniy ; neither of Avhieli he *lid. In short, 
the mai^istrate had too (rreat an honour fj»r 
truth U} S'iis|)«v,t that she ever api>«*ared in 
sordid appanM; nor did he ever sully his 
sublime n<itions of that \*irtue, by uniting? 



ciiininitteil by several piTSf»ns. hv ihroe nt It-ast, nor 
mil ;i Ii'Sj: nriR|liiT Npr-'iivifti-il nf if. T'ndpr thi8 word 
ri'Jtiii;!, or rintfin^, (f»rl havo s»^<'n ir spfll Iwith wayi*,) 
nuny tlKuj«!;ind-* of uM Hiunrn liavi- brrn arr<*«led 
nmJ pill lo t xpi'nsi'. snmMini#*s in prisnn, for a little 
inieiiippratn iist- of their toiigiien. Thin practice be- 
^an to decrease in the year 1749. 
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them with the mean ideas of poverty and 
distress. 

There remained nowonl^^one prisoner, 
and that was tlie poor man liimsclfin whose 
defence the last-mentioned culprit was en- 
gaged. His trial took but a very short 
tmie. A cause of battery and broken Ian- 
thorn was instituted against him, and proved 
in the same manner ; nor would the justice 
hear one word in defence : but though his 
patience was exhausted, his breatli was not ; 
tor against this last wretch, he poured forth 
a great many voUies of menaces and abuse. 

The delinquents were then all despatched 
to prison, under a guard of watchmen; and 
the justice and the constable adjourned to a 
neighbouring alahouse, to take their morn- 
ing repast. 



CHAPTER IIL 

Containing Uu inside of a prison. 

Mr. Booth (for we shall not trouble you 
with the rest) was no sooner arrived in the 
prison, than a number of persons gathered 
round liim, all demanding garnish ; to which 
Mr. Booth n(»t making a i*eady answer, as, 
indeed, he did not understand the word, 
some were going to lay hold of him, when a 
|)er3on of apparent dignity came up, and 
msisted that no one should affront the gen- 
tleman. Tliis person, then, wlio was no 
less than the master or keeper of the prison, 
turning towards Mr. Booth, acquainttid him, 
that it was the custom of the place, for every 
prisoner, upon liis first arrival there, to give 
something to the former pristmers to make 
them driiiK. This, he said, was what they 
called gamlMh ; and concluded with advising 
his new customer to draw^ his purse upon 
tlie present oo»casion. Mr. Booth answered, 
* That he would very readily comply with 
this laudable custom, Avas it in his power ; 
but that in realitv he had not a shnline in 
his pocket, and, what was worse, he had 
not a shilling in the woHd.' — ' Oho ! if that 
be the case, cries the keeper, * it is another 
matter, and I have nothing to sav.' Upon 
which, he immediately departetJ, and left 
poor Booth to the mercy of his companions, 
who, without loss of time, applied themselves 
to uncasing, as they termed it, and with such 
dexterity, that his coat was not only stript 
off^ but out of sight in a minuti^ 

Mr. Booth w^as too weak to resist, and too 
wise to complain of this usage. As soon, 
tlierefore, as he was at liberty, and declared 
free of the place, he summoned his philoso- 
phy, of which he had no inconsiderable 
share, to his assistance, and resolved to 
make liimsclf as easy as possible under his 
present circumstances. 

Could his OAvn thoughts, indeed, have 
Buffered him a moment to forget where he 



was, the dispositions of the other prisoners 
might have mduced him to believe that he 
had been in a happier place ; for much the 
greater part of his fellow-sufferers, instead 
of wailing and repining at their conditions, 
were la^glung, singing, and diverting tliem- 
selves Avith various kinds of sports and gan)- 
bols. 

The first person that accosted him Avaa 
called Blear-eyed Moll, a woman of no very 
comely appearance. Her eve, (tor she had 
but one,) whence she derived her nick-name, 
was such as that nick-name bespoke ; be- 
sides which, it had two remarkable quali- 
ties; for first, as if nature had been careful 
to provide for her own defect, it constantly 
looiced towards her blind side; and secondly, 
the ball consisted almost entirely of white, 
or rather yellow, with a little gray spot ir 
the comer, so small that it was scarce dis- 
cernible. Nose she had none ; for Venus 
envious perhaps at her former charms, hac 
carried off the gristly part ; and some earthl} 
damsel, perha])s, from the same envy, hac 
levelled the Ixme with the rest of her face : 
indeed it was far beneath the bones of hei 
cheeks, Avhich rose proportionally highei 
than is usual. About half a dozen eM)n\ 
teeth fortified that large and long cana 
Avhich nature had cut from ear to ear, at the 
bottom of ivhich was a chin preposterously 
short, nature having turned up the bottom, 
instead of suffering it to grow to its dm 
lentrth. 

Her body was well adapted to her face 
she measured full as much round the middl< 
as from head to foot ; for besides the ex- 
treme breadth of her back, her vast breast 
had long since forsaken their native home 
and had settled themselves a little below th( 
girdle. 

I Avish certain actresses on the stage, whei 
they are to perform characters of no amiabh 
cast, would study to dress themselves wit] 
the propriety with which Blear-eyed Mol 
was now arrayed. For the sake of ou 
squeamish reader, we shall not descend t 
particulars: let it suffice to say, nothinj 
more racged or more dirty was ever emptie* 
out of uie roundhouse at St. Giles's. 

We have taken the more pains to describ 
this person, for tA^'o remarkable reasons 
the one is, that this unlovely creature wa 
taken in the fact Avith a very pretty youn 
fellow ; the other, which e more productiv 
of moral lesson, is, that however wretche 
her fortune may appear to the reader, s) 
Avas one of the merriest persons in t> 
whole prison. 

Blear-eyed Moll then came up to M 
Booth with a smile, or rather gnn on h 
countenance, and asked liim for a dram 
gin ; and w^hen Booth assured her that 1 
had not a penny of money, she rej^ed,- 
« D n your eyes, I thought by your loi 
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you had been a clever fellow, and upon tlie 

snaffling lay* at least ; but d n your Uxly 

andeyes,! find youare some snea king budm*t 
rascal.* She then launched forth a volley 
of dreadful oaths, interlarded witii some 
language not proper to be repeated here, 
and was going to lay hold on px>r Booth, 
when a tall prisoner, who had liccn very 
earnestly eyeing Booth for some time, came 
up, and taking her by the shoulder, flung 
her off at some distance, cursing her for a 
b— h, and bidding her let the gentleman 
alone. 

This person was not himself of the most 
inviting aspect. He i\'a8 long visaged, and 
pale, with a red beard of above a fortnight's 
{^wth. He was attired in a brownisli black 
coat, which would have showed more holes 
than it did, had not the linen which appear- 
ed through it, been entirely of tlic same co- 
lour with the cloth. 

This geatleman, whose nnmo was Robin- 
soa, addressed himself very civilly to Mr. 
Booth, and told him he was very sorry to see 
one of his appearance in that place : ' For as 
to your being without your coat, sir/ says he, 
*Ican easily account for tliat; and, indeed, 
dresB is the least part which distinguishes a 
gentleman.' At wliich words he cast a sig- 
nificant look on his own coat, as if he de- 
sired they should be applied to himself. He 
then proceeded in the following manner : 

4 perceive, sir, you are but just arrived 
in this dismal place, which is, mdeed, ren- 
dered more detestable by the wretches who 
inhabit it, than by any otlier circumstance ; 
hut even these, a wise man will soon 
bring himself to bear witli indifference : for 
what is, is: and what must be, must be. 
'Fbe knowledge of ttiis, which, simple as it 
appears, is in truth, the height of nil philo- 
sophy, renders a wise man superior to every 
evil which can befal him. I hope, sir, no very 
dreadful accident is tlie cause of your coming 
hither ; but whatever it was, you may be 
asBuied it could not be otherwise : ibr all 
things happen by an inevitable fatnlitv; 
and a man can no more resist the impulse 
of &te, than a wheelbarrow can the force of 
its driver.' 

Besides the obligation which Mr. Robin- 
son had conferred on Mr. Booth, in deliver- 
ing lum from the insults of Blear-eyed Moll, 
ttere was something in tlie manner of 
Robinson, which notwithstanding the mean- 
ness of hla dress, seemed to distinguish him 
from the crowd of wretches who swarmed 
in those le^ons ; and above all, the senti- 
ments which he had just declared, very 
nearly coincided with those of Mr. Bootli : 
ihis gentleman was what they call a free- 
thinker ; that is to say, a deist ; or perhaps, 

* A CBBt tena for robbery on Um hi^way. 
t Aaoihor cuat tana for piUmof . 



an atheist ; for thougii he diil not absolutely 
deny the existence of a God ; yet he entirely 
denied his pnividcnce. A doctrine, which, 
if it is not downright athei.sm, hath a direct 
tendency towards it; and, as Dr. Clarke 
observes, may soon be driven into it. And 
as to Mr. B(M)th, though he was in his heart 
an extreme Wfll-wislicr to religion, (for he 
was an honest man,) yet his notions of it 
were very slight an«l uncertain. To say the 
truth, he was in the wavering condition so 
finely described by Claudiau : 

lahffarta ra«!cbat 
Rcli<,nn, caii.sn^qiu' viani wm »pnnte sequeba. 
Altf riti!} ; vaciiu qun; currurc yemina motii 
Artirniat ; ma;:nuiii(iue novas pt-r inaiio tigiiru 
Fortuna, non artf, ri'^i ; t{M:v nuniina scnbu 
Ainhiguo, vol nulla putat, vel ncMcia noKlri. 

This wayoftliinking, or ratherof doubting, 
he had coittraotrd from the same reasons 
which Clauiliau as.si>^ns, and which had in- 
duced Brutus in his latter davs to doubt the 
existence of tliat virtue which he had all liis 
life cultivated. In short, poor Booth ima- 
^rined, that a larger share of misfortune had 
fallen to his lot than he had merited ; and 
this led him, who, (though a good classical 
scholar,) was not deeply learned in religious 
matters, into a dis:ulvantagcous opinion of 
Providence. A dangerous way of reason- 
ing, in which our conclusions are not only 
too hasty, from an imperfect view of things ; 
but we an* likewise liable to much error 
from partiality to ourselves; viewing our 
virtues and vices as through a pcrsjiective 
in which we turn the glass always to our 
own advantage, so as to diminish the one, 
and as greatly to magnify the other. 

From the above reasons, it can be no 
wonder tliat Mr. Booth did not decline the 
acquaintance of this person, in a place whidi 
could not promise to afford him any better. 
He answered him, therefore, with great 
courtesy, as indeed he was ol^a very good 
and pintle dispasition, and, after expressing 
a civil sunirise at meeting him there, decla- 
red himself to be of the same opinion with 
regard to the necessity of human actions ; 
adding, however, that he did not believe 
men were under any blind impulse or di- 
rection of fsite; but that every man acted 
merely from the force of that passicm which 
was uppermost in his mind, and could do 
no otherwise. 

A discourse now ensued l)etween the two 
gentlemen, on the nocessity arising from the 
impulse of fate, and the necessity arising 
from tlie impulse of passion, which, as it 
will make a pretty pamphlet of itself, we 
shall reserve for some future opportunity. 
When this was ended, they set for\vard to 
survey tlie jail, and the prisoners, with the 
sewral cases of whom Mr. Robinson, who 
had been some time under confinement, un- 
dertook to make Mr. Booth acquainted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ditdottiif furUur aeereis oftke primm-hmmn 

The first persons whom they passed by 
were tliree men in letters, who were enioy- 
mp themselves very merrily over a bottle of 
wme, and a pipe of tobacco. These, Mr. 
Robinson informed his friend, were three 
street n)hbers, and were all certain of being 
hanged Uic ensuing sessions. So inconsi- 
derable an object, said he, is misery to light 
minds, when it is at any distance. 

A little farther they beheld a man pros- 
trate on the ground, whose lieavy groans 
and frantic actions, plainly mdicated the 
higliest disorder oC mind. This person was, 
it seems, committed for a small felony ; and 
his wile, who then lay-in, upon hearmg tlie 
news, had thrown herself from a window 
two pair of sUiirs high, by which means he 
had, iu all probability, lost botli her and his 
child. 

A very pretty girl tlien advanced towards 
them, whose Uiauty Mr. Bootli could not 
help admiring the moment he saw her ; de- 
claring, at the same time, he tliought she 
had great innocence in her countenance. 
Robinson said she was committed thither 
as an idle and disorderly person, and a com- 
mon street-walker. As she passed by Mr. 
Booth she damned his eyes, and discharged 
a volley of words, every one of wliich was 
too indecent to be repeated. 

They now beheld a little creature sitting 
by herself in a corner, and crying bitterly. 
This girl, Mr. Robinson said, was com- 
mitted, because her father-in-law, who was 
in the grenadier-guards, had sworn tliat he 
was afraid of his hfe, or of some bodily harm 
which she would do liim, and she could get 
no sureties for keepuig the peace ; for which 
reason. Justice TliratSier had committed her 
to prison. 

A great noise now arose, occasioned by 
the prisoners all flocked to see a fellow whipt 
for petty larceny, to which he was con- 
demned by the court of quarter-sessions ; 
but this soon ended in the disappointment 
of the spectators ; for tlie fellow, aflcr being 
stript, having advanced another sixpence, 
was discharged untouched. 

This was immediately followed by an- 
other bustle ; Blear-eyed Moll, and several 
of her companions, having s^ot ixxsscssion of 
a man who was committed for certain odi- 
ous unmanlike practices, not fit to be named, 
were giving him various kinds of discipline, 
and would probably have put an end to him, 
had he not been rescued out of their hands 
by authority. 

When this bustle was a little allayed, Mr. 

Booth took notice of a young woman in 

rags sitting on the grouiul, and supporting 

the head of an old man in her lap who ap- 

peared to be giving up tlie ghost. These 



Mr. Robinson informed him, were lathe 
and daughter; that the latter was com 
mitted for stealing a loaf, in order to sup 
port the former, and the former ibr receiv 
ing it, knowing it to be stolen. 

A well-dressed man then walked surlil; 
by them, whom Mr. Robinson reported ti 
have bet!n conunitted on an indictmen 
Ibund against him for a most horrid perjury 
but, says he, we expect him to be bailed to 
day. bood Heaven ! cries Booth, can sue] 
villains find bail, and is no person charitabl 
enough to bail that poor father and daugh 
ter? O! Sir, answered Robinson, the of 
fence of the daughter, being felony, is hel< 
not to be bailable in law ; whereas perjur 
is a misdemeanor only ; and therefore per 
sons who are even indicted for it, are, never 
tlieless, capable of being bailed. Nay, o 
all perjuries, that of which this man is in 
dieted, is the worst ; for it was with an in 
tention of taking away the life of an inno 
cent person by form of law. As to peiju 
ries in civil matters, they are not so ver 
criminal. They are not, said Booth ; an! 
yet even these are a most flagitious oflcnce 
and worthy the highest punishment. Surel; 
they ought to be distmguished, answerei 
Robinson, from the others: for what i 
taking away a little property from a man 
compared to taking away his life, and hi 
reputation, and ruining ms family into thi 
bargain ? — I hope tliere can be no compari 
son m the crimes, and I think there ou^t U 
be none in the punishment. However, a 
present, the punishment of all perjury t 
only pillory, and transportation for sevei 
years ; and as it is a traversable and bail 
able offence, methods are of^n found t< 
escape any punishment at all.* i 

Booth expressed great astonishment a 
this, when his attention was suddenly di 
verted by the most miserable object tliat bi 
had yet seen. This was a wretch abnos 
naked, and who bore in his countenance 
joined to an appearance of honesty, th 
marks of poverty, hunger, and disease 
He had, moreover, a wooden leg, and twi 
or three scars on his forehead. The case o 
this poor man is, indeed, unhappy enough 
said Robinson. He hath served his coun 
try, lost Iiis hmb, and received severs 
wounds at the siege of Gibraltar. Whei 
he was discharged Irom the hospital abroad 
he came over to get into tliat of Chelsea 
but could not immediately, as none of hi 
officers were then in England. In the meai 
time, he was one day apprehended and com 
mitted hither on suspicion of stealing tlire 



* By rcmoviie tho indicUnent by certiorari into th 
King'i Bench, the trial is so Ions po0ipone<l,UKl tli 
costs are so tiighly increased, that proaccutors ai 
often tired out, and tome inca p adta l ctt (ran pursuing 
VerbuM i^keiUi, 
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hemncs from a fishmonger. He was tried 
severaJ montlis ago ibr t^iis olience, and 
acquitted : indeed, his innocence manilestly 
appeared at tiie trial : but he was broug}it 
back again lor his lees, and here he hatli 
lain ever since. 

Booth expressed ^reat horror at this ac- 
count, and declared il* lie had only so much 
money in his pocket, he would pay his lees 
tiir him ; but added, that he was not pos- 
sessed of a single farthing in tlie world. 

Robinson hesitated a moment, and tlicn 
said, witii a smile, * 1 am going to make you, 
sir, a very odd proposal allcr your last de- 
claration ; but what say you to a game at 
cards ? It will serve to pass a tedious hour, 
and may divert your thoughts from more 
unpleasant speculations.' 

1 do not imagine Booth would have 
agreed to this: for tliough some love of 
gaiaing had been formerly amongst his 
faults ; yet he was not so egregiously ad- 
dicted to that vice, as to be tumpted by the 
shabby pliglit of Robinson, who liad, if 1 
may so express myself, no charms for a 
camester. If he had, however, any such 
iDciinailons, he had no opportunity to follow 
them ; for before lie could make any answer 
to Robinson's proposal, a strapping wench 
came up to Bootli, and, taking hold of his 
arm, asKed him to walk aside with her: 
saying, ' Wliat a pox, are you such a fresh 
cull that you do not know this fellow ? Why, 
he is a sarablcr, and committed for cheats 
ing at pjay. There is not such a pick|)ockct 
in the whole quad.'* 

A scene oi altercation now ensued be- 
tween Robinson and the lady, which ended 
in a bout at fisticulfs, in wiiich the lady was 
greatly superior to tlic philosopher. 

While tne two combatants were engaged, 
a grave looking man, rather better dressed 
than the majonty of the company, came up 
to Mr. Booth, and taking him aside, said, 
' I am sorry, sir, to see a gentleman, as you 
appear to be, in such intimacy with that 
rascal, who makes no scruple of disowning 
all revealed religion. As lor crimes, they 
are human errors, and signify but little; 
nay, perhaps the worse a man is by nature, 
the more room there is (i)r grace. The 
spirit is active, and loves best to inhabit 
those minds where it may meet with the 
most work. Whatever your crime be, tlicre- 
fore, I would not have you despair; but 
rather rejoice at it ; for perliaps it may be 
tlie means of your being called.' He ran 
on fiir a considerable time with this cant, 
without waiting for an answer, and ended 
in iltH^laring hintseif a methodist. 

Just as tlie methodist had finished his 
diicourse. a beautiful young woman was 
ushered into the jail. She was genteel, and 

* A cant word for aprison. 



well dressed, and did not in the least resem- 
ble tiiose leinales whom Mr. Booth had 
hitherto seen. The ainstable hail no sooner 
delivered her at tlie gate, than she asked, 
with a C4)mmanding vuice, for the keeper ; 
and, when lie arrived, she said to luin, 
*■ Well, sir, whillier am I to be conducted f 
I hoi>e I am not to tnke up my lodgings 
with these creatures.' The keeperanswered, 
with a kind of surly respect, ' Madam, we 
have rooms for those who can afford to pay 
for ihein.' At these words she pulled a 
liandsome purse Iroiu her (locket, in wliich 
many guineas chinked, saying, with an air 
of indignation, ^ That she was not come 
tliither on account of (Kiverty.' The keeper 
no sooner vieweil the purse, than his fea- 
tures became all soilcued in an instant ; 
and with all the courtesy of which he was 
master, he desired tlie lady to walk witli 
him, assuring her that she siiould have the 
best apartment in his house. 

Mr. Bootli was now lefl alone ; for the 
methodist had forsaken lum, having, as the 

Chrase of tlie sect is, searched liim to the 
attom. In fact, he had thorouglily exa- 
mined every one of Mr. Bootli's pockets ; 
from which he had conveyed away a pen* 
knife, and an iron snutf box, these l)eing all 
the moveables which were to be found. 

Bootli was standing near the gate of the 
prison, when tlie young lady above-men- 
tioned was hitroduced into tlie yard. He 
viewed her features very attentively, and 
was persuaded that he knew her. She was, 
indeed, so remarkably liandsome, that it 
was hardly jxissihle fur any who had ever 
seen her to lorget her. He inquired of one 
of tlie under keepers, if tlie name of the pri- 
soner lately arrived was not Mattliews ; to 
which he answered, That her name was not 
Matthews, but Vincent, and that she wan 
committed for murder. 

The latter |)art of this information made 
Mr. Bootli suspect his memory more than 
the former; for it was very possible that she 
might have changed her name; but he 
hardly thought she could so far have changed 
her nature, as to be guilty of a crime so very 
inccnigruous with her former gentle man- 
ners ; for Miss Matthews had both the birtli 
and education of a gentlewoman. He con- 
cluded, therefore, that he was certauily mis- 
taken, and rested satisfied, without any fai^ 
thcr inquiry. 

CHAPTER V. 

C<mUuniiig certain adventures which befd JUr, 
Booth in the prison. 

The remainder of the day Mr. Bootli 
spent in melancholy contemplation on his 
present condition. He was destitute of the 
common necessaries of lile, and, conse- 
quently, unable to suKsist where lie was; 
nor was there a single \)iec%oxi m Xiyn^^ 
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lo whom ho ccuM, with any rrasDiinhli* | tlu-ix-lnrf, ii»» doubt <'oric«Tuin£r the porson of 
lio]K.*, ap[»ly l«»r hi< ihMiviTv. (irii fli^rsnnn* ! thi' lKi» f, ht* oajrrrly jstMiL'ht hiii\ ntst, »ii;«i 
tiMu* h:iiii>lirtl iln" tlnM!;rht> nriii»>.l h'luu liis vnv liiuiulv rliniirt'il him with i:n- tint, 
luiiii] ; hill, ill »h»- iii'iriinii;. JiMiun* In-irnn !•» . 'rh«''trJiinl«li r.wlininl t|.ii;I. wisj ,,!| .j i.ow 
j£ro\v ii»i» :i>y, li»r \v;iii' i'I'Im-i* u- Ji'il iiiiiin'*!!- r:i!l Thr ;)':i i»«-iiphi r. iii'i-:\ii! liii^ n a:;:« 
iiirrii : t««r lu* iiail n«»5 ••it a Ui'Tn, | ilnrnii/ \viii:i)ut liii.' i»;i^i \"^!liir cii.Miini! i- !.m r of 
l!if l;i>T tlirty hi'iii-:. A ;•« iiiu !>.>:it'. uhirli i:.siiii <»r iji;i>r'ir. — At';«r w .N[it»i; ',;m!«'«- .>!' ri 
i<, ii ^<ii!iN. tli« iM'.Iiiary iiliuw.-mn- t«»il.r'l«v\ iiiuiin'i.t^. tu* :iii'an< ii-ii wiili ir\t-A: mi- 
»iri<«in»r< in WvuU \\t\.. w.i- now •!« Iivj-ii-! I«ii.ii".s;. . :i> lu'inws : * \ tMsisi; ii'aJi, I arm ii- 
hiin : aiiil. wlii.si |,»- w:Nrai;i:Lf tJii-. :i iiiaii :ii«lv insi'i»iii-«rn« li nl. \«'ur L'n'iiiull* ^< >i>- 
hroiiiriu liiin n /itr.- ji:u''.«-i. s.-a'*.! ii;», in- i i'i»'»»ii. Ih- Jliai c«-ii>niv.s a >tiaiiiMr, a> I 
ihrniiiiiT him Tiat ;• r:i!«:.- hv a mt N>,iitr' r. ' a:u !«• vou. witln.iui'iff/rausi-- ii;a},i"> a \\i»r*^i 
WOO sai-i ii !i f^iiin-.! i».» ao'-wir. | rtMnj».;iin in In liiii:s« ii' tii.-in to tlj»; ."truriT'T. 

Mr. nimil, iu\v oj-i-ni .i \r^ {»:irkit, aiul, j Viui Kimw yiiiir>« 'a\ I'li'iul : you know no; 
altiT imli'i i!M:r .I'M r.i- [•'.••'••^ Mri»':ink |)a]MT I iiif. I* i^ inn., iit.hfti, you hi .-inl ns»* ao- 

SlU*iM":-IVi .\. ;i1 i.i-l ci'MMiM'r.i a iTUlll* a, ('U^!'«l of hriii^f ;i :*lual a llsl a iTMIlHStn ; l-.it 

wrapl Wii.i i:vt \\\ i-a'«'. iii li.'- !:.Mf!: o-t i wlio i< mv arf.':«r : i(t«»k at my aj-iiau"., 
pajHT. Ill- UK \:8-«! . >!i:;>ri -l ;M i!.i> ' I'l itii'l ; Jo tiin-vis aiitt iranu.>irrs wtur 
siuht, :»< hi- i aii li-w, il* anv tii'ii.!-;. iVmi'i mu*Ii rjoilus ass'.i'M*: i»iav In mv loiiv, nor 
wlinm In* r«Mi:.! i ^ jm «« «. -i*Ir a ilivuMr. "'.^rlit :ny \ii'c : it is ii-.y i!;!i»r..M-, aiul I have- iti n 
as il was: a'l-i n-ii omi- hI* }!•- tvi.n-.ls. :in In- a Uiartyr to ii. AV«»uM a «ram«>tiT iiavi: 
wa>t appriM .1. ;..'ii -.v ••liii^ ••Mnliin':i«-n». A< a');i il anoilsi/r to »i:ay wh«n In- fouM ha\o 
tlii'!i- \v:i.^ no ilifM'o'i io !;:• ;.:i«'M ', nor :i , .n-i i ij-hiM ii [>«!)<'<' and \v«>n notiiiiiL'.' how- 
Word o|* wn'iii.' ..-s.m.-iini d in ii.i:*- hi-iran :i. •v* r. ;l' von ar-- 1 ot >at.'-litii, voumavsiaicii 

M:>;hi-' :I:;i* 1: »-. : ^ ii» iiViii d !•» f lir Wfolf/ ^ mv H«.i''..r!-» : ll|.' oUlNidi Ol' ail hut oi.i' \\:ii 
pii.-'ii: an«l.h' •«:•'■ "li! ofthf iiio-^i untaint- . .vi\f \onr turn, and in that oisr. thrrr :< ti.i* 
fd !;orit -.ty, 1.:' |I»uni! out iJa- mail w ho ira^ •• • • J'fh'*'-. n priM'i* I lold \ t'li oI*.' llt'Thfii tiin.ni 
it to [nm. nii.l a«.r.diM xamincil nim «*oiiriTri- i up hi-oloil-o-* : arnl \:\< j>ool\»t> entirely lu- 
inrf th-- [X r^in wim iM'i.ii'in it, and tiu* nn'<- ' >» mh'.. i! il •- ])iichtM>or iht* Krhiios. 
satr«' d«-.:\i r» d wsth it. Thi- man a»un d ] IJooth was a liitii* >tai5L'tTfd at this !<'- 
Uooth tliai n*" h.ai! niadf no mi^Jakr, >avin:_', \ tVnr».'. Ih" .<ai«h lli»* n al \aiu«- ol* tlsi' imn 



* It* VtMir iian.«' is Hoot h. sir, I am jMi-itivr 
y«Mi an- tii!^ jr. ni'iinan io wlioni the j>arcvl 
[ pa VI' you lM•lono^.' 
Thir mo<t -crupiilou^ honof-ty would, prr- 



l.io\ was too inconsiiUrahlf tn mcniiiUi ; 
hut tl'.-ii Im* had a capricious vahir lor it. li»r 
♦111* sakt; ol* thi- prrsiwi who Lraxo il him: 
* liir thtniirh it is not,' ^aid hv, ' worth six- 



haps in ^'i«'h a >iiuation, hav«' horn w«!l ; jMiiCf. I uouki wiHin^ly ijivo a crown loany 
i-nou«5}| sMti-;}i.>,l «n lindiiiif no own*, r for th«' j ono wh»» would hrinir il mc airain.' 
crnimi: • spifia'iy whi-n jiroolamaiion hail I H<d»inson aiihwcrcd, * if that ho the case, 
ht'iMi maiK- isi iIh- pri-on, that Mr. Hooth j \ou ha\o noihin:» more to do hut to siirniiy 
had n ••«'",. ,1 a jKiiki't, without any ilii'i'*-- your iiii>-ntion in tho prison; ainl I am wim 
tioii, to 'Aiiii'!'. ifany jM-r'-oii hail a:iy claim, convinced you will not ho lonij^ in rijiainint; 
and wou''l di-i'i»V'-i* !!••' ronimu. In* was ih.c jti>>-«osNiti;. o!* your snull-hox.' 
n.-ailv to iiii\ir I* :.i •••nii i"'iiii!:;i.M. No I 'l'hi< aiiv.rc was immctliatrlv foliowoii, 
'■sin'li ••'.ni!!:»:«! hi .u-/ rouuil. il nn an n"i.'«" and with >ui'i*i'>is. tho mothodist pr« "^ontly 
who kn»"W li'.i iMn!'-:-'^; li«r nr.my >won' I pr»>,!uc.:!if ihc- ho\ ; wliich. in* siid. !.•• had 
thai Ij'i y • "kp. • •• d '«i I MM'I: a jLirk-r, auil tlnin;!. aiul "-hoiiitl l.a\o r»:1nrinii it l.»liTc. 
hi-iii-M'd it Io hi- •' .;:• prop.-riv .) Mr. I)oii!h liad ho known tlj>' ]n.r>on to whiom it hr-- 
vrrv calniv n >oi\i',J to app.v tin' moin \ to loiii'id ; aiiiriiiir, with upiirti-d ovi--:. that tr.i- 

■ lit « — ■¥ ^ J ^ 

his own i\<t\ j >piriT would not. Miller himknuwlnirly ti> ili-- 

Ti.r lirst il'ip*'. afior ^'fih-inption of th.f ; tain th»'ir"«»ds of anotht r. how«v»r inron^i- 
coat. whirh Mr. Hooiii. jiuni^ry a- In* wa-. ihrahK- il:«- saluo wis. 'Why so, tVii lul :' 
tloiurh! of. was tt» sn|»p!\ hmHi-iruiihsnuir, ! .-aid Koh''n>on. * Have I not luard y«'U 
wha i; hf ha<| .oinf. to his mrui stUTow. ]mi n ■ oftrn ^ay. the wicknhr any man was, ti'i- 
wiihoui. i)i\ ths occasion. h«- nrr-i-nilv , lMtTe'\ ;>roviiliil ht* was what vou I'al! a h«'- 
mi>-rd that iron Inr;. wiiicii ti.r nnti.odiNi hi-ver. *iou miMaki* m«*, cues l.'oi-jitr, 
liad .-o di-\teroii«.i', consfyitl oiit of his ' i Jijr that was th«.' namr of tho nsothodN-t :> 
pock»i. n.>. wr mi-ntioiii d in the la<l ohapti-r. 1 * no nnn can he wicked aller hr is po--^r^-«d 
Ih' i.o -i.ionor Uii-v.-ii tin.- hox, than iir ' hy thr spirit. The re is a wide dilliii n«» 
ininn •i'atrh sii-rnrriMl tliat. tho uranihicr , hot ween tho davs of >in, and thi* d.iv> of 
was thr ])»r-:nu who had stolen il ; nay. so ' irrace. I have been a sinner mysrlt*.' " I 
w«'ll wa'^ l«' ayN-.snd ofth'- man's truilt. that Ulievo thi-e,' criofe Kohin*Ji»n. with a snf»T. 
it may.j»i'«'h:'p-. In- impropirt«isn\ ho barely *! rare imt,* an>wor»\l li"* other, *what an 
siispi rti il it. ThoUi.'h Mr. H(muIi was, a-- j athrist helii vt-v. | Mip]>(»>o yon woii'd -n- 
wo have hintf.j. a mnuot'a vrry sweet dispo- sinuate that 1 stole tbt- .<in\iH-box : but 1 va^ie 
sjtjnn,yt:t was he rather overwarin. Having i not jour malice : th« Lord knows my mno- 
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ceoce.' He tlien walked off with the re- 
ward; and Booth, returning to Robinson, 
very earnestly asked pardon for his ground- 
less suspicion : which tlie other, witliout niiy 
heiiitatLon, accorded him, sayiufr, ' You 
never accused me, sir : you suspected some 
j^ambler, with wliose cliaracter I liave no 
coucero. I should be angry with a friend 
or acquaintance wlio should give a hasty 
credit to any allegation against me ; but! 
liave no reason to be ofTended with you for 
believing that the woman, and the rascal 
who is just gone, and who is committed liere 
for a pickp(^ket, which vou did not perhaps 
know, told you to my disadvantage. And 
if you thought me to be a gambler, you had 
just reaaoii to suspect any iU of me ; Tor I my- 
self am confined here by tlie perjurv of one of 
tliose villains: who, having cheated me of my 
money at play, and hearing tliat I intended 
to apply to a magistrate against him, liim- 
ikrlf began the attack, and obtained a war- 
rant against mc of Justice Thrasher, wlio, 
without hearing one speech in my defence, 
committed me to tliis place.' 

Booth testified great compassion at this 
account ; and he having invited Robinson 
to dinner, they spent that day together. In 
the aflemoon, Booth indulged his friend 
with a game at cards ; at first for halfpence, 
and afterwards for shillings, when fortune 
10 favoured Robinson, that he did not leave 
the other a single shilling in his pocket 

A surprising run of lu k in a gamester, 
is often mistaken for somewhat else, by 
persons w)h> are not over-zealous believers 
in the divinitv of fortune. I have known a 
stnnger at Bath, who hath happened for- 
tunately, (I might almost say unfortunate- 
lyO to have four bv honours in his hand 
almost every time he dealt, for a whole 
evening, shunned universally by the whole 
eompany the next day. And certain it is, 
that Mr. Booth, thouj^h of a temper very 
litde inclined to suspicion, began to waver 
in his opinion, whether the character given 
by Mr. Robinson of himself, or that wliich 
the others gave him, was the truer. 

In the morning, hunger paid him a second 
viat, and found mm again in the same situ- 
atioo as before. After some deliberation, 
therefore, he resolved to ask Robinson to 
lend him a sliiUinjt^ or two of tliat money 
which was lately his own. And this expe- 
riment, he thou^t, would confirm him either 
in a good or evil opinion of that gentleman. 

To this demand, Robinson answered, 
with great ahicrity, that he should very 
gbdly have complied, had not Fortune 
played one of her iade tricks witli him : * for 
since my winnin^ ^f you,' said he, ' I have 
been stnpped no only of your money, but 
my own/ He \. «» going to harangue far- 
ther; but Booth, with great utdignation, 
tonied from him. 



This poor gentleman had very little time 
to reflect on his own misery^ or the rascality, 
as it appeared to him, of the other, when the 
same i)orson, who had the day beforb de- 
livered him tlic guinea from tlie unknown 
hand, a^ain accosted him, and told him a 
lady ill the house, (so he expressed himself,) 
desired the favour of his companv. 

Mr. Booth immediately obeyed the roes- 
sa>]re, and was conducted mto a room in the 
priaoii, where he was presently convinced 
that Mrs. Vincent was no otlier tlian his 
old acc^uaiutance Miss Matthews. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Containing the extraorditiary behavkur of Mi$$ 
JSIalthtioSf on fur meeting with Booth, and tome 
e.tuleavmtrs to provCy by reason and authority, thai 
it is possible for a woman to appear wiuU ake 
really is not. 

Eight or nine years had passed, since 
any interview between Mr. Booth and Miss 
Matthews; and their meeting now in so 
extraordinary a phice aflected uotli of them 
witli an equal surprise. 

After some iirnnaterial ceremomes, Ihe 
lady acquainted Mr. Booth, tliat having 
heard there was a (xirson in the prison who 
knew her by tlie name of Matthews, she 
had great curiosity to inquire who lie was, 
whereupon he iiad been shown to her from 
the window of the house ; that she immedi-. 
ately recollected him, and being informed 6f 
his disti-essful situation, for wliich She ex- 
pressed great concern, slie had sent him 
that guinea which he had received the day 
before ; and then proceeded to excuse her^ 
self f()r not having desired to sec him at 
that time, when she was under tlie greatest 
disorder and hurry of spirits. 

B(H)t}i made uiniiy liandsome acknow- 
ledgments of her favour; and added, that 
lie very little wondered at Uie disorder of 
her spirits, concluding, that he was heartily 
concerned at seeing her tliere ; but I hope^ 

madam, said he 

Here he hesitated ; upon which, bursting 
into an agony of tears, she cried out, ' 
captain ! ciiptain! many extraordinary tilings 
have past since last 1 saiv you. O gracious 
Heaven ! did I ever expect that this would 
be the next place of our meeting I' 

She then flung herself into her chair, 
where she gave a l(K)se to her pmssiOl:!^ 
wliilst he in the most affectionate and ten- 
der mamier, endeavoureil to soothe and com-= 
fort her ; but passion itself did, probablv,- 
more for its own relief, than all his friendly 
consolations. Having vented tliis in ai large 
flood of tears, she became pretty well com- 
posed ; but Booth unhappily mentioning her 
father, she niniin rt'lnpsed into an agony, and 
cried out, ' Why will you repeat tlie name 
of that dear man ? I have dfBgnced him, 
Mr. Booth, I am unworthy the T^»xEMt ot ^ * 
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daughter.' -Here passion asain stopped her 
woras, and discharged itselfin tears. 

Ailer this second vent ofsorrow or shame ; 
or, if the reader pleases, of ra^ ; she once 
more recovered from her agomes. To say 
the truth, these are, I heUeve, as critical 
discharges of nature, as any of those which 
are so called by the physicians; and do 
more effectually relieve the mind, than any 
remedies with which the whole Materia 
Medica of philosophy can supply it. 

When Mrs. Vincent had recovered her 
^ulties, she perceived Booth standing 
silent, with a mixture of concern and asto- 
nishment in his countenance : then address- 
ing herself to him with an air of most be- 
witching soilness, of which she was a per- 
fect mistress, slie said, ' I do not wonder at 
your amasKcment, Captain Booth ; nor in- 
deed at the concern which you so plainly 
discover for me : for I well luiow the good- 
ness of your nature ; but, O, Mr. Booth ! 
beheve me, when you know what hath hap- 
pened since our last meeting, your concern 
will be raised, however your astonishment 
may cease. O, sir ! you are a stranger to 
the cause of my sorrows.' 

* I hope I am, madam,' answered he, ' for 
I cannot believe what I have heard in the 
prison — surely murder' — at which words 
she started from her chair, repeating, mur- 
der I * Oh ! it is music in my earsT— You 
have heard then the cause of my commit- 
ment, my glory, my delisht, my reparation : 
— Yes, my old friend ; this is the hand, this 
is the arm that drove the penknife to his 
heart Unkind fortune, that not one drop 
of his blood reached my hand. — Indeed, sir, 
I would never have washed it from it — ^But 
though I have not the happiness to see it 
on my hand, I have the glorious satisfitc- 
tion of remembering I saw it run in rivers 
on the floor ; I saw it forsake his cheeks. I 
saw him fall a martyr to my revenge. And 
is the killing a vUlam to be called murder? 
perhaps the law calls it so. — Let it call it 

what it will, or punish me as it pleases. 

Punish me! — ^no, no— that is not in the 

Swer of man — not of that monster man, 
r. Booth. I am undone, am revenged, 
and have now no more business for life ; let 
them take it from me when thev will.* 

Our poor gentleman turned pale with 
horror at this speech, and the ejaculation of 
Good Heavens what do I hear ! burst spon- 
taneously from his lips ; nor can we wonder 
at this, though he was the bravest of men ; 
fiir her voice, her looks, her gestures, were 
properly adapted to the sentunents she ex- 
pressed. Such indeed was her image, that 
neither could Shakspeare descnbe, nor Ho- 
garth paint; nor Cuve act a fury in higher 
perfection. 

'What do you hear?' reiterated she.— 
' Yoo hear the resentment of the «io6t in- 



jured of women. You have heard, you ssy, 
of the murder ; but do you know tlie cause, 
Mr. Bootli ? have yoq, since your return to 
England, visited that country where we 
formeriy knew one another ? tell me, do you 
know my wretclied story ? tell me that, my 
friend.' 

Booth hesitated for an answer ; indeed, 
he had heard some imperfect stories, not 
much to her advantage. She waited not 
till he had formed a speech; but cried, 
* Whatever you may have heard, you can- 
not be acquainted with all the strange acci- 
dents which have occasioned your seeing 
me in a place which at our last parting was 
so unlikely tliat I should ever have been 
found in ; nor can you know the cause of all 
that I have uttered, and which, I am con- 
vinced, you never expected to have heard 
from my mouth. If these circumstances 
raise your curiosity, I will satisfy it* 

He answered, that curiosity was too mean 
a word to express his ardent desire of know- 
ing her story. Upon which, with very litde 
previous ceremony, she began to relate what 
IS written in the following chapter. 

But before we put an end to this, it may 
be necessary to whisper a word or two to 
the critics, who have, perhaps, begun to ex- 
press no less astonislunent than Mr. Booth, 
that a lady, in whom we had remarked a 
most extraordinary power of displaying 
soflness, should, the very next moment after 
the words were out of her mouth, express 
sentiments becoming the lips of a Dalila, 
Jezebel, Medea, Seminimis, Parysatis, Tan- 
aquil, Livilla, Messalina, Agrippina, Bruni- 
childe, Elfnda, Lady Macbeth, Joan of Na- 
ples, Christiana of Sweden, Katharine Hays, 
Sarah Malcolm, Con. Philips,* or any other 
heroine of the tender sex, which history, 
sacred or profane, ancient or modern, false 
or true, hath recorded. 

We desire such critics to remember, that 
it is the same English climate in which, on 
the lovely 10th of June, under a serene sky, 
the amorous Jacobite, kissing the odoriferous 
zephyr's breath, gathers a nosegay of white 
roses to deck the whiter breast of Celia ; 
and in which, on the 11th of June, the very 
next day, the boisterous Boreas, roused bv 
the hollow thunder, rushes horrible through 
the air, and, driving the wet tempest before 
him, levels the hope of the husbandman 
with the earth, dreadful remembrajjce of the 
consequences of the revolution. 

Again, let it be remembered, thiA it is the^ 
self-same Celia, all tender, sofl, and deli-* 
cate; who, with a voice, the sweetness of 
which the Syrens might envy, warbles the 
harmonious song in praise of the young ad- 
venturer ; and again, the next day, or per- 
haps, the next hour, with fiery eyes, wrin-» 



* Though last, not least. 
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kled browB, and ibamiDg lips, roars forth 
treasoQ and nonsense in a pobtical argument 
with some fair one, of a different principle. 

Or, if the critic be a whig, and conse- 
quently dislikes such kind of similes, as being 
too favourable to Jacobitism, let him m 
contented with the following storv : 

I happened in my youth to sit behind two 
ladies in a side-box at a play, where, in the 
bak;ony on the opposite side was placed the 

inimitable B ^y C o , in company 

with a young fellow of no very formal, or 
indeed sober, appearance. One of the ladies, 
I remember, said to the otlier— ' Did you 
ever see any thin^ look so modest and so 
innocent as that girl over the way ? what 
pity it is such a creature should be in tlie 
way of ruin, as I am afraid she is, by her 
beinff alone with that young fellow !' 'Now 
this &dy was no bad physiognomist ; for it 
was impossible to conceive a greater appear- 
ance or modesty, innocence, and simplicity, 
than what nature had displayed in tlie coun- 
tenance of that girl ; and yet, all appear- 
ances notwithstanding, I myself, (remember 
critic, it was in my youth,) had a few morn- 
ing before seen that verv identical picture 
ofall those enj^ging (qualities, in bed with a 
rake at a ba^io, smoking tobacco, drinking 
punch, talking obscenity, and swearing and 
cursing with all the impudence and impiety 
of thelowest and most abandoned trull of 
a soldier. 



CHAPTER Vn. 
M wkkk Mi$8 MaUhewa begim her hittory. 

Mu8 Matthews having barred the door 
on the inside as securely as it was before 
barred on the outside, proceeded as follows : 

' You may imagine, I am going to begin 
my history at the time when you lefl the 
country ; t>ut I cannot help reminding you 
of sometiiing which happened before, x ou 
win soon recollect the incident ; but I be- 
lieve you little know the consequence either 
at thftt time or since. Alas ! I could keep 
a secret then ! now I have no secrets ; the 
world knows all ; and it is not worth my 
while to conceal any thing. Well ! — You 
win not wonder, I believe. — I protest I can 

hardhr tell it you, even now. But I am 

oonvmeed you have too good an opinion of 
▼ourKlf to oe surprised at any conquest you 
may have made^— -Few men want that 
,gaod opinion — and perhaps very few had 
ever more reason for it. Indeed, Will, you 
was a charming felk>w in those days ; nay, 
you are not much altered for the worse 
noWy at least in the opinion of some women : 
for your complexk>n and features are grown 
much nMN« masculine than they were; 
Here Booth made her a low bow, nost 
probably with a ooaoliment ; and afkr a 



little hesitation, she again proceeded 

* Do you remember a contest which hap- 
Deoed* at an assembly, betwixt myself and 
Miss Johnson, about standing uppermost ? 
you was then my partner ; and young Wil- 
liams danced witli the other lady! The par- 
ticulars are not now worth mentiomng, 
though I suppose you have long since forgot 
them. Let it suffice that you supported 
my claim, and Williams very sneaJdngly 
gave up that of his partner, who was, with 
much difficulty, afterwards prevailed to 
dance with him. You said — ^I am sure I re* 
peat the words exactly, that *you would 
not for the world affront any lady there ; 
but that you thought you might, without 
any such danger declare that there was no 
assembly in wiiich tliat lady, meaninff your 
humble servant, was not worthy ofthe up- 
permost place, nor will I, said you, suffer tne 
first duke in England, when she is at the up- 
permost end of the room, and hath called 
her dance, to lead his partner above her.' 

' What made this the more pleasing to 
me was, that I secretly hated Miss Johnson, 
Will you have the reason? why, then, I will 

tell you honestly, she was my rival ; ^that 

word perhaps astonishes you, as you never, 
I believe, heard of any one who made his 
addresses to me ; and mdeed my heart was,- 
till that night, entirely indifferent to all man- 
kind. I mean, then, that she was my rival 
for praise, for beauty, for dress, for fortune, 
and consequently for admiration. My tri- 
umph on this conquest is not to be expressed, 
any more than my delight in the person to 
whom I chiefly owed it. The former, I 
fancy, was visible to the whole company ; 
and t desired it should be so ; but the hitter 
was so well concealed, tiiat no one, I am 
confident, took any notice of it. And yet 
you appeared to me that night to be an 
angel. You looked, you danced, you spoke 
—every thing charmed me.' 

' Good heavens !' cries Booth, * is it possi- 
ble you should do me so much immerited 
honour, and I should be dunce enough not 
to perceive tlie least symptom !' 

* I assure you,* answered she, ' I did all I 
could to prevent you; and yet I almost 
hated you for not seeing through what I 
strove to hide. Why, Mr. Booth, was you 
not more quick-sighted ? — I will answer for 
you — your affections were more happily 
disposed of to a much better woman tnan 
myself, whom you married soon afterwards. 
I should ask you for her, Mr. Booth; I 
should have asked you for her before ; but 
I am unworthy of asking for her, or of call- 
ing her mjr acquaintance.' 

Booth stopt her short, as she was run- 
ning into another fit of passion, and begged 
her to omit all former matters, and acquaint 
him with that part of her history to whxh 
he was an entire stranger. 
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Slie tlicn renewed her discourse, as fol- 
lows : * You know, Mr. Bootli, I sooij after- 
wards led tliat town, upon the death of my 
ffrandmother, and returned home to my 
father's house ; where I liad not been long 
arrived, before some troops of dragoons 
came to quarter in our neighbourhood. 
Among the officers, there was a comet, 
whose detested name was Hebbers, a name 
I could scarce rejx'at, had I not, at the same 
time, the pleasure to reflect that he is now 
no more. My father, you know, who is a 
hearty wcll-wLshcr to the present govern- 
ment, used alwajji to invite tlic officers 
to his house ; so dra he these. Nor was it 
lonif lM:f(U-e this cornet, in so particular a 
maiuier, recoihint-mlcd himself to the poor 
old gentleman, (I cannot thuik of him with- 
out tears,) that our house Itccamc his prin- 
c\\m\ habitation ; and he was rarely at his 
quarters, unless when his superior officers 
obliired him to l>o there. I shall say nothing 
t)f His jK^rson, nor could that be any recom- 
mendation to a man ; it was such, however, 
as no woman could have made an objection 
to. Nature had certainly wrapt up her 
odious work in a most beautiful covering. 
To say the truth, he was the hamlsomest 
man, except one only, that I ever saw — I 

assure you, I have seen a handsomer 

but — well — He had, besides, all the qualifi- 
cations of a i^ntleman : was genteel, and 
extremely pobte : spoke French well, and 
danced ti) a miracle ; but what chiefly re- 
commended him to my father, was his skill 
in music, of which, you know, that dear 
man was the most violent lover. I wish he 
was not too susceptible of flattery on that 
head ; for I have heard Hebbers often greats 
ly ct)mniend my father's performance, and 
have observed that the good man was won- 
dorliilly pleased with such commendations. 
To say the truth, it is the only way I can 
account lor the extraordinary friendship 
which mv father conceived for Sa\s person; 
mich a Inendship, that he at last became a 
part of our family. 

• This very circumstance, which, as I am 
ccmvinced, strongly recommended him to 
my father, had the very contrary effect with 
me ; I had never any delight in music, and 
ii was not without much difficulty I was 
prevailed on to learn to play on the harpsi- 
chonl, in which I had made a very slender 
progress. As this man, therefore, was fre- 
(pieiuly the occasion of my being importuned 
to play a^rainst my will, I began to entertain 
Hnmc dislike for him on that account ; and 
as to his person, I assure you, I long, con- 
tinued to look on it with great indifference. 

' How strange will the art of Uiis man 
ap])ear to you presently, who had sufficient 
address to convert that very circumstance, 
which had at first occ?isi(med my dislike, 
into the first seeils of afl^cction for him. 



*You have often, I believe, heard my 
sister Betty play on the harpsichord ; she 
was, indeed, reputed the best performer in 
tlie whole country. 

*I was the farthest in the-worid from re- 
garding this perfection of her's with envy. 
In reality, perha{)s, I despised all piTfection 
of tliis kind : at leatit, as I had neither skill 
nor ambition to excel this way, I looked 
upon it as a matter of mere indifference. 

' Hebbers first put this emulation in my 
head. He t(M)k i^reat pains to persuade me 
that 1 had nuich greater abilities of the- mu- 
sical kind than my sister ; and that I miglit, 
with the greatest ease, if I pleased, excel 
her ; offering me, at the same tmie, his assist- 
ance, if I would resolve to undertake it. 

* When he had sufficiently inflamed my 
ambiti(m, in which, jktIkiiis, he found too 
little difficulty, the ccmtimial praises of my 
sister, which Ix'fore I had disregarded, be- 
came more and more nauseous in mv ears ; 
and tlie rather, as nmsic being the favourite 
passion of mv father, I became apprehen- 
sive, (not witliout frequent hints from Heb- 
bers, of tliat nature,) that she miglit gain 
too OTcat a preference in his favour. 

* To my harpsichord, then, I applied my- 
self, night and day, with such industry and 
attention, that I soon began to perform in a 
tolerable maimer. I do not absolutely sav I 
excelled my sister ; for many were of a dif- 
ferent opimon ; but, indeed, there might be 
some partiality in all that. 

* Hebbers, at least, declared himself on 
my side, and nobody could doubt his judg- 
ment. He asserted oi)enly, that I played m 
the better manner of the two ; and one ilay 
when I was playing to him alone, he affected 
to burst into a rapture of admiration, and 
squeezing me gently by the hand, said. 
There, madam, I now (leclare you excel 
your sister as much in music, as, added lie, 
in a whispering sigh, yoii do her, and all the 
world, ill every otiier charm. 

* No woman can bear any superiority in 
whatever thing she desires to excel in. I 
now began to hate all the admirers of my 
sister, to be uneasy at every commendation 
bestowed on her skill in nuisic, and conse- 
quently to love Hebbers for the preforence 
which he gave to mine. 

*lt was now that I hegjin to 6ur\-ey the 
handsome person of Hebbers with pleasure. 
And here, Mr. B(H)th, I will betray to you the 
grand secret of our sex. — Many women, I 
believe, do, with great innocence, and even 
with great iniliirenMice, converse with men 
of the finest i)ers(>ns : but this I am confi- 
dent may Ije affirmed with truth, that, when 
once a woman comes to ask this question of 
herself; Is the man whom I like for some 
other reason, handsome ? her fate, and his 
too, very stronirly dei)cnd lui her answering 
in the affirmative. ^ 
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' Hebbers do soouer perceived that he had 
made an impression on my heart, of wliich, 
I am satisfied I gs^ve him too undeniable to- 
kens, than he afuicted, on a sudden, to shun 
me in tlic most apparent manner. He 
wore the most molancholv air in my pre- 
sence, and, by his dejected looks and siglis, 
firmly persuaded me, that there was some 
ffecret sorrow labouring in liis bosom ; nor 
"wlW it be difficult for you to imagine to 
what caiLse I imputed it. 

* WhiUt I was wishing for his declaration 
of a passion in which I thought I could not 
be mistaken, and, at the same time trem- 
bling, whenever we met, with the apprehen- 
sion of tliis very declaration, the widow 
Carey came from Lond(m to make us a 
visit, intending to stay the whole summer 
at our liouse. 

* Those who know Mrs. Carey, will 
Ka.ne think I do her an iniury, in saving, 
$lie is far from being liandsome ; and yet 
slie M as finished a coquette as if she had 
the liighest beauty to support that charac- 
ter. But, perha|», you have seen her ; and, 
if vou have, I am convinced you will readily 
subscribe to my ouinion.' 

Booth answered, he had not; and then 
she proceeded as in the following cha])ter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The hittory o/Mias Matthewf continued. 

'This young lady had not been three 
days with us, before Hebbers grew so par- 
ticular with her, that it was cenerally ob- 
served ; and my poor father, wlio, I believe, 
loved the cornet as if he had been his son, 
began to jest on tJie occasion, as one who 
would not be displeased at throwing a good 
jointure into Uie arms of his friend. 

* You will easily guess, sir, the disposition 
of my mind on tliis occasbn ; but I was not 
permitted to sufier long under it; for one 
day, wiven Hebbers was alone until me, he 
took an opportunity of expn^ssing his al>- 
liorrence at tlie tliou^hts of marrying for 
interest, contrary to his inclinations. I was 
warm on tfie subject, and, I believe, went so 
far as to say, tliat none but flx)b< and villains 
did so. He replied with a sigh, Yes, madnm, 
but what would you think of a man whose 
heart is all the while bleedin<^ for another 
woman, to whom he would willingly sacri- 
fice tlie world; but, because he must sacri- 
ffce her interest as well as his own, never 
dunic even give her a hint of that passion 
which was preving on his very viUils ? Do 
you believe. Miss Fanny, tliere is such a 
wivtcli on earth ? I answered with an as- 
sumed coUlness, I did not believe there was. 
He then took me gently bv the hand, and, 
with a luck so ten£r, that I c^innot describe 
it^ be vowed he was himself tlial wretch. 



Then starting, as if conscious of an error 
cimmnttcil, he cried witli a faltering voice, 
What am 1 salving? pardon me, Miss Fan- 
ny, since I only beg your pity ; I never will 




luLstily 

withdrew my hand, crying, Hush! Ibc iiea- 
ven's sake, my father is just coming in ; 
mv blushes, niv look, and mv accent tell- 
ing luin, I su])pose, all which he wished to 
know. 

* A few days now brought matters to an 
eclaircissement between- us; the being un- 
deceived in what had given ine si> nmch 
uneasiness now gave me a ])leasure too 
sweet to be resisted. Tti trhnnph over the 
wuU)W, f«)r whom 1 had, in a very short 
time, contracted a most inveterate hatred, 
was a pride not to be (le.scrilR*il. Hebbers 
appeared to me to Ijc the caus<! of all this 
hajjpiness. I doubted not but that he had 
the most disiiitcrirsted j)assion lor me, and 
thoufjht him every wav worthy of its re- 
turn. I did return it, and acceptc*d him as 
mv lover. 

*He declared the greatest apprehensions 
of my father's suspicion, though I am con- 
vuiced these were causeless, had his designs 
been honourable. To blind these, I con- 
sented that he should carry on sham ad- 
dresses to the widow, who was now a con- 
stant jest between us, and he pretended, from 
time to time, to acquaint me faithfully with 
every thing that passed at his intervieT!\'8 
with her; nor was this faithless woman 
wanting in het part of the deceit She car- 
ried hei-self to me all the while with a show 
of alfeelion, and pretemled to have the 
utmost fri(Mi(lshi]) for me. But such are the 
IriendshijKi of women !' 

At this remark, B(H)th, Ihoujxh enough 
afll'ctrd at some j)arts of the stoiy, had 
great ditficulty to refrain from laughter; 
bill, hy good hick, he esc.a]H'd iM'ing i)er- 
Cfived ; and the l;idy wt-nt on without in- 
terniptii)!!. 

* I am come iio'.v to a part of my narra- 
tive in which it is iinpossihlc to he particu- 
lar, witluuit lM*in<x tedious ; |J)r as to the- 
commerce iMtwccn lovers, it is, I iK'lieve,. 
much the same in :il! cases; and then* is, 
j>e;h:ips, scarce i\ siiiixle phrase that hath 
not been repented ten millions of times. 

*One thinir, however, ns I strouirly re- 
markecl it then, so I will repeat it to you 
now. In all our coi 1 vers;* t ions, in moments 
when ho fell into th«' warmest raptureS: and 
expressed the greatest uneasiness at the 
delay of his joys, he seldom mentioned the 
W(»rd marriatre ; and never once solicited a 
day for Ihat piu'iTose. Indeed, women cannot 
Ik? cautionen too nmch against such lovers; 
for thtmgh I have heard, and perhaps tnily,. 
of some of our seXjOf avirtue^vi^:sy\\\»\ WvaAi 
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it ]B proof against every temptation ; yet 
tlie generality, I am afraul, arc too much in 
the power of a man to whom ttiey have 
owned an affection. What is called being 
upon a cood footing, is, perhaps, being upon 
a very dangerous one ; and a woman who 
hath given her consent to marry, can hardly 
be said to be safe till she is married. 

' And now, sir, I hasten to the period of 
my ruin. We liad a wedding in our fami- 
ly ; my musical sister was married to a 
young fellow as musical as herself. Such a 
match, you may be sure, amongst other fes- 
tivities, must have a ball. Oh T Mr. Booth, 
shall modesty forbid me to remark to you 
wliat passed on that occasion ? But why do 
I mention modesty, who have no pretensions 
to it? Every thing was said and prac- 
tised, on tliat occjision, as if the purpose 
had been to inflame tlie mind of every wo- 
man present. That effect, I freely own to 
you. It luid with me. Music, dancing, wine, 
and the most luscious convei-sation, in which 
my poor dear father innocently joined, raised 
ideas in me of which I shall for ever repent ; 
and I wished, (whv should I deiw it ?) tliatit 
had been my wedding instead of'^my sister^s. 

*The villain Hebbers danced with me 
that oi^ht, and he lost no opportunity of 
irnprovuig the occasion. In short, the dread- 
ful evening came. My fatlier, though it was 
a very unusual thing with him, grew intoxi- 
cated with liquor ; most of the men were 
in the same condition, nay, I myself drank 
more than I was accustomed to, enough to 
infiame« though not to disorder. I lost my 
former bed-fellow, my sister, and, — ^you may, 
I tliink, guess the rest, — the villam found 
means to steal to my eliamber, and I was 
undone. 

' Two months I passed in this detested 
commerce, buying, even then, my guilty, 
half-tasted pleasures at too dear a rate, with 
continual horror and apprehension; but 
what have I paid since, what do I pay now, 
Mr. Booth ? O, may my fate be a warning 
to every woman to keep her innocence, to 
resist every temptation, since she is certain 
to repent of the foolish barj^in. May it be 
a warain^ to her to deal with mankind with 
care and caution ; to shun the least ap- 
proaches of dishonour, and never to -confide > 
too much in the houesty of a man, nor in 
her own strength, where she has so much 
at stake ; let her remember she walks on a 
precipice, and tlie bottomless pit is to re- 
ceive her, if she slips ; nay, it she makes 
but one false step. 

« 1 ask your pardon, Mr. Booth, I miight 
have spared these exhortations, since no 
woman hears me ; but you will not wonder 
at seeing me affected on this occasion.' 

Booth declared he was much more sur- 
prised at her being able so well to preserve 
her temper in recounting licr story. 



* O, sir,' answered she, M am at length 
reconciled to my fate; and I can now die 
with pleasure, since I die revenged. I am 
not one of those mean -wretches who can sit 
down and lament their misfortunes. If I 
ever shed tears, they are the tears o^ indig- 
nation — but I will proceed. 

* It was my fate now to solicit marriage ; 
and I failed not to do it in the most earnest 
manner. He answered me at first with 
procrastinations, declarin^r, from time to 
time, he would mention It to my father ; 
and still excusing himself for not doing it. 
At last, he thought on an expedient to ob- 
tain a longer reprieve. This was by pre- 
tending, tliat he should, in a very few 
weeks, be preferred to the conunand of a 
troop ; and then, he said, he could, with 
some confidence, propose the match. 

* In this delay, I was persuaded to acqui- 
esce ; and was indeed pretty easy ; for 1 
had not yet the least mistrust of his honour; 
but what words can paint my sensations, 
when one morning he came into my room, 
with all the marks of dejectk)n in his counte- 
nance, and throwing an open letter on the 
table, said, There is news, madam, in tliat 
letter, which I am unable to tell you ; nor 
can it give you more concern than it hath 
given me. 

* This letter was from his captain, to ac- 
quaint him, that the rout, as they call it, 
was arrived, and that they were to march 
within two days. And this, I am since con- 
vinced, was what he expected, instead of 
the preferment which had been made the 
pretence of delaying our marriage. 

' The sliock which I felt at reading this 
was inexpressible, occasioned indeed prin- 
cipally by the departure of a villain whom 
I loved. However, I soon acquired suffi- 
cient presence of mind to remember the 
main point ; and I now insisted perempto- 
rily on hb making me immediately his wife, 
whatever might he the consequence. 

< He seem^ thunderstruck at this propo- 
sal, being, I suppose, destitute of any ex- 
cuse : but I was too impatient to wait for 
an answer, and cried out with much eager- 
ness, sure you cannot hesitate a moment 
upon this matter- Hesitate ! madam ! re- 
plied he — what you ask is impossible — is 
this a time for me to mention a thing of 
this kind to your fatlier^ — My eyes were 
now opened all at once — ^1 fell into a rage 
little short of madness. Tell not me, I 
cried, of impossibilities, nor times, nor of 
my father, my honour, my reputa- 
tion, my all are at stake. — ^I will have no 
excuse, no delay — ^make me your wife tliis 
instant, or 1 wiU proclaim you over the face 
of the whole earth for tlie greatest of vil- 
lains. — ^He answered, with a kind of sneer, 
what will you proclaim, madam ? — ^whose 
honour will you injure ? My tongue fal- 
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tered whea 1 offered to reply, and I fell into 
8 violent agony, wliich ended in a fit ; nor 
do 1 remember any thing more that passed, 
till I found myseli* in tlie arms of my poor 
affnglited father. 

* 0, Mr. Booth ! what was then my situa- 
tion, I tremble even now from the reflec- 
tion. — ^I must stop a moment. I can go no 
farther.' Booth attempted all in his power 
to soothe lier ; and she soon recovered her 
powers, and proceeded in lier story. 



CHAPTER IX. 
In wkUh Mst Matthewi concludes her relaHon, 

'Bkfoek I had recovered my senses, I 
had sufficientl^r betrayed myself to tlie best 
of men, who, instead of upbraiding me, or 
exerting any anger, endeavored to comfort 
me all lie could, with assurances tiiat all 
should yet be well. Ttiis goodness of his 
affected me with inexpressible sensations ; 
I prostrated myself before him, embraced 
and Idsiied his knees, and almost dissolved 
in tears, and in a degree of tenderness hardly 

to be conceived But I am running into 

too minute description.^. 

*" Hebbers, seeing me in a fit, had lefl me, 
and aent one of the servants to take care of 
roe. He then ran away like a thief from 
the house, without taking his leave of m^ 
father, or once thanking him for all his 
civilitiea. He did not stop at his quarters, 
but made directly to London, apprehensive, 
I believe, either of my father's or brother's 
resentment; for I am convinced he is a 
coward. Indeed liis fear of my brotlier was 
utterly groundless *, for I believe he would 
rather have tlianked any man who had de- 
stroyed me ; and I am sure I am not in the 
kajit behindhand with him in good wishes. 

' AD his inveteracy to me, Imd, however, 
no effect on my father, at least at that time; 
for though the good man took sufficient oc- 
eaaioos to reprimand me for my past offence, 
be could not be brought to abandon me. A 
treaty of marriage was now set on foot, in 
which my father himself offered me to Heb- 
bers, with a fortune superior to that which 
had been given with my sister : nor could all 
my brother's remonstrances against it, as 
an act of the highest injustice, avail. 

' Hebbera entered into the treaty, though 
not with much warmth. He had even the 
assurance to make additional demands on 
my &ther, which being complied with, every 
thmg was concluded, and the villain once 
more received into the house. He soon 
found means to obtain my forgiveness of his 
fixmer behaviour ; indeed, he convinced 
me, so fodiBhly blind is female love, that he 
had never been to blame. 

'When every thing was ready for our 
Buptials and the day of the ceremony was 



to be appomted, in the midst of my happU 
ness, I received a letter from an iinknown 
hand, acquainiing me, (guess, Mr. Booth, 
how I was shocked at receivin^^ it,) that 
Mr. Hebbers was already married to a wo- 
man in a distant part of the kingdom. 

' I will not tire you with all tliat ]>as8ed 
at our next interview. I communicated the 
letter to Hebbers, who, after some little hesi- 
tation, owned tlie fact, and not only owned 
it, but had the address to improve it to Ids 
own advantage, to make it the means of 
satisfying me concerning all his former de« 
lays ; wliich, to say the truth, I was not so 
much displeased at imputing to any degree 
of villany, as I should have t)een to impute 
it to the want of a sufficient warmth of 
affection ; and though the disappointment 
of all my liopes, at the very instant of their 
expected fruition, threw me into the most 
violent disorders ; yet, when I came a little 
to ni^'self, he had no great difficulty to per- 
suade mc tliat in every instance, with regard 
to me, Hebbers had acted from no other 
motive tlian from the most ardent and un- 
governable love. And Uiere is, I believe, 
no crime which a woman will not forgive 
when she can derive it from that foimtain. 
In short, I forgave him all, and am willing 
to persuade myself I am not weaker than 
the rest of my sex. Indeed, Mr. Booth, he 
hath a bewitching tongue, and is master 
of an address that no woman could resist. 
I do assure you, the charms of his person 
are his least perfection, at least in my eye.' 

Here Bootli smiled, but happily witliout 
her perceiving it. 

' A fresh difficulty, (continued she,^ now 
arose. This was to excuse the delay of 
the ceremony t4i my father, who every day 
very earnestly urged it. This made me so 
very uneasy, tliat I at last listened to a pro- 
posal, which, if any one, in the days of my 
innocence, or even a few days before, had 
assured me I could have submitted to have 
thought of, I should have treated the suppo- 
sition with the higiiest contempt and indigo 
nation ; nay, I scarce reflect on it now with 
more horror than astonishment. In short, 
I agreed to run away with him. To k»ave 
my father, my reputation, every thing which 
was or ought to have been dear to me, and 
to live with this villain as a mistress, since I 
could not be his wife. 

* Was not this an obligation of the higii- 
est and tenderest kind, and had I not reason 
to expect every return in the man's power 
on whom I had conferred it ? 

* I will make short of the remainder of 
my story, for what is there of a woman 
worth relating, aAer what I have told you ? 

* Above a year I lived with this man in 
an obscure court in London, during which 
time I had a child by him, whom Hcav*v\^\. 
thank it, hath been p\caaeA lo ^a^« Mi\\»^. 
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*Durmc manymonilis he behaved to me 
with all the apparent tenderness, and even 
fondness, imaginable ; but^ alas ! how poor 
was my enjoyment of this^, (jom pared to what 
it would have been in another situation? 
When he \ya8 pres^'nt, life was barely tole- 
rable; but when lie was absent, notliing 
could equal the m\R€ry I endured. I passed 
my hours ahiiost entirely alone ; for no com- 
pany, but what I despised, would consort 
with hie. Abroad, I scarce ever went, lest 
1 sliould m«»et any of my former acquaint- 
ance; for their siirht would have plunged a. 
thousand daggers in my soul. My only di- 
version >ya8 going very seldom to a play, 
where I hid myself fiithe gallery, with a 
daughter of the woman of the house. A 
girl, indeed, of •'ood sciisi', and many good 
qualities; but how much In'neath me was it 
to be the c^)nipanion ol* a creature so Ioav ! 
O heavens! when I luive seen my equals 

Sittering in a, si»le-lK>x, how have the 
oughts of my lost honour torn my soul!' 

* Pardon me, dear madam,* cries Booth, 
* for interniplhig yon ; hut I am under the 
utniast anxiety to know what 1m 'came of 
your poor fiitlier, for whom I have so great 
a respi'ct, and who I am convinced, must so 
bitterly feel your los,-*.' 

*0, Mr. BtH)th,' answered q|ie, *he Avas 
scarce ever out (»f my thoughts. His dear 
image still ohtiiided itself in my mind, and I 
believe would have broken my heart, had I 
not taken a very pre]>osten)us way to ease 
myself. 1 am, indeed, almost ashamed to 
tell you ; but necessity put it in my head. — 
You wiU think the matter too trifling to have 
been remembered, and so it surely was ; 
nor should I have remembered it on any 
other occasion. You must know then, sir, 
that my brother was always niv inveterate 
enemv, and aUojrether as loud of my sis- 
tcr. He once prevailed with my father to 
let him take mv sister with him m the cha- 
riot, and by that means I was disapfKiinted 
of going to a hall which I had set my heart 
on. The disai)iXMntmeiit, I assure you, was 
great at the time ; hut I had h»n<x since for- 
gotten it. I must have bt^en a very bad 
woman, if I had not ; for it was the only 
thing in which I can remember that my fa- 
ther ever dLsobli»:rd me. However, I now 
revived this in mv mind, which T artificiallv 
worked up into so high an injury, that I as- 
sure you it aflorded n»e no little ccmifort. 
Wlu'n any tender idea intruded into my 
bosom, I immediately niised this ])hant(mi 
of an injury in my imagination, and it con- 
aitlerably lessened the fury of that sorrow 
which I should have otherwise f<*lt lor the 
loss of M> irood a father; who died within a 
few months of my dej)artun^ frcmi him. 

* And now, sir, tt> draw U) a conclusion. 
One niirlit, as I was in the iiallery at Drury 

Lajic playhouse, /saw below me, in a side- 



box, (she was once below nie in every 

place,) that widow whom I mentioned to 

you before 1 had scarce cast my eyes 

on this woman, belbre I was so shocked with 
the sight, that it almost deprived me of my 
senses; for the villain Hebbers came pre- 
sently in, and seated himself behind Ikt. 

*■ He had been almost a month from me, 
and I believed him to be at his quarters in 
Yorkshire. Guess wliat were my sensa- 
tions, when I beheld him sitting by that base 
woman, and talking to her witli tlie utmost 
familiarity. I couUl not long endure this 
sight; and having acquainted my compa- 
nion that I was taken suddenly ill, I forced 
her to go home with me at the end of the 
second act. 

'AAer a restless and sleepless night, 
when I rose th(^ next morning, I had tlie 
ccmifbrt to receive a vLsit from the w«mian 
of the house, who al\er a very short intro- 
duction, asked me when I had heard Iroin 
the captain, and when I exjx'cted to see 
him? I had not strength or spirits to make 
her any answer; and she pn)ceeded thus: 
Indeed I did not think the cai)tain Avould 
have used me so. My husband was an 
officer of the army, as well as himself; and 
if a body is a little low in the world, I am 
sure that is no reason for folks to trample on 
a lK)dy. I defy the world to say 1 ever was 
guilty of an ill thing. For Hea ten's sake, 
madam, says I, Avhat do you mean ? Mean ! 
cries she, I am sure if \ had not thought 
V(m had lieen Captain Hebbers' lady, his 
lawful lady too, you should never have set 
f(M)tiiig in my house. I would have Caj)- 
tain Hebbers know, that though I am re- 
duced to let kidgings, I never have enter- 
tained any but persons of character. — In 
this manner, sir, she ran on, saying many 
shocking things not worth re|)eating, till my 
anger at last got the better of my patience 
as well as my sorrow, and I pushed her out 
of the room. 

*She had not been lon<r gone hefi>re her 
daughter came to me, and after many ex- 
pressions of tenderness and pity, acquainteil 
me, that her mother had just iound out, by 
means of the cajitain's servant, that the 
captain was married to another ladv; Avhieh, 
if you did nor know betore, maAam, said 
slu', I am syrry to lie the messengiT t>f such 
ill neAvs. 

* Think, Mr. Booth, what T must have en- 
dured to see myself humbled l^'tbre such a 
cn'ature as this, the dauffhter of a woman 
who lets lodirings I HoAA-ewr, liaAMng recol- 
lected mvsi'lf a little, I thourrht it would he 
in A'ain to deny any thing; and so knowiiiji 
this to he one of the Ix'st natured and most 
sensible girls in the world, I rt^olved to tell 
her mv Avhole storv, and fiir the future tn 
make her my confidante. I ansAvered her, 
therefore, Avith a good deal of assurance, tliat 
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slie need not reffret telling me this piece of ill 
news, for I had known it before 1 came to 
her house. 

* Pardon me, madam,' replied the girl, 
^you cannot possibly have known it so 
long ; for he hath not been married above 
a week : last night was the first time of his 
appearing in public with his wife at the 
play. Indeed, I knew very well the cause 
of \our uneasiness there : but would not 
mention 

' His wife at the play !' answered 1,^ ea- 
gerly, * what wife ! whom do you mean ?' 

* I mean the widow Carey, madam,' re- 
plied she, * to whom the captain was mar- 
ried a few days since. His servant was 
here last night topav for your lodgings; 
and he told it my mother.' 

* I know not what answer I made, or whe- 
ther I made any; I presently fell dead on the 
floor, and it was with great difficulty I was 
brought back to life by the poor girl ; for 
neither the motlier nor the maid of the house 
would lemi me any assistance, both seeming 
to regard me rather as a monster than a 
woman. 

* Sc-ircc had I recovered the use of my 
senses, when I received a letter from the 
\illain, declaring he had not the assurance 
to see ray face, and very kindly advising me 
to endeavour to reconcile myself to my 
family ; concluding with an offer, in case I 
did not succeed, to allow me twenty pounds 
a-vear, to support me in some remote part 
of^the kingdom. 

'I need not mention my indignation at 
these proposals. In the highest agony of 
rage, I went in a chair to the detested house, 
where I easily got access to the wretch I 
had devoted to destruction, whom I no 
sooner found within my reach, than I 
plunged a drawn penknife, whicli I had 
prepared in my pocket for that purpose, 
mto his accursed heart. For this fact, I 
was immediately seized, and soon a(\er com- 
mitt^ hither; and for this fact I am ready 
to die, and shall, Avith pleasure, receive the 
sentence of the law. 

* Thus, sir,' said she, * I have related to 
you my unhappy story; and if 1 have tired 
your patience, by dwelling too Iniirr on those 
parl-s w\udi affected me the most, 1 ask your 
pardon.' 

Bootli made a proper speech on this occa- 
sion, and having expressed much concern 
at her present situation, concluded, that he 
hoped her sentence would be milder than 
she seemed to expect. 

Her reply to this was full of so much bit- 
terness and indignation, that we do not think 
proper to recoin the speech at length ; in 
which having vented her passion, she all at 
once put on a serene countenance, and, with 
an air of great conaplacency, said, * Well, 
Mr. Booth, I think I liavc now a right, to 



satisfy my curiosity, at the expense of your 
breatli. I may say, it is not altogether a 
vain curiosity ; for ])erliaps I have had incli- 
nation enough to interest myself in what- 
ever concerns you ; but no matter for that 

those days,' (added she, with a sigli,) 

• are now over.' 

Bix>th, who was extremely good-natured 
and well-bred, told her, that she should not 
command him twice whatever w&8. in. his 
power ; and then, afler the usual applogVy 
was going to begin his history, when the 
keeper arrived, and acquainted the lady tj^\ 
dinner was ready, at tiu* same time saying, 
' I supix).^, madam, as the gentleman is an, 
acquaintance of yours, he must dine with, 
us too.' 

Miss Matthews told the keeper, that shi^ 
had only one word to mention in private to 
the gtMitleman, and that then they would 
both attend him. — She then pulled her purse 
from her pocket, in which were up^vards of 
twenty guineas, l)eing the remainder of tlie 
money lor which she had sold a gold repeat- 
ing watch, her father's present, with spme. 
other trinkets, and desired Mr.' Bootji to 
take what he should have occasion for; say- 
ing, ' You know, 1 believe, dear Will, I never 
valued numey: and now I am sure I shall 
have very httle use for it.' Booth, with 
mucli difficulty, accej)ted of two guineas ; 
and then they lx)th together attended the 
keeper 

CHAPTER X. 

Table-talky amaisHng of a faeetiotu diseoune tkat» 
passed in the prison. 

There were assembled at the table, the. 
governor of these (not improperly called; 
infernal) regions ; the lieutenant-governor, 
vulgarly named first turnkey; Miss Mat- 
thews, Mr. Booth, Mr. Robinson, the gam- 
bler ; several other prisoners, of both sexes; 
and one Murphy, an attorney. 

The ETovernor took the first opportunity 
to hrinor the affair of Miss Matthews upon 
the ciirpet, and then turning to Murphy, he 
said, ' It is very lucky this gentleman hap- 
pens to be present ; I do assure you, ma- 
dam, your cause cannot Im* in abler hands. 
He is, I iK'licvo, the best man in England 
at a <lefence ; I have known him of\en suc- 
ceed against the most positive evidence,' 

' Fy, sir,' answered Murphy, ' you know 
I hate all this ; but if the lady will trust me 
with her cause, I will do the best in my 
power. Come, madam, do not be discou- 
raged ; a bit of manslaughter and cold iron, 
I hope, will be the worst : or, p>erhap8 we 
may come off better, with a slice of chance* 
medley, or se de fendendo,* 

' I am very ignorant of the law, sir,' cries 
the lady. 

* Yes, madam,' answered. Mur^alxv * \\. 
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cannot be expected you should understand 
it. There are very Tew of us who profess 
it, that understand the whole : nor is it ne- 
cessary we should. There is a ereat deal 
of rubbish of little use, about indictments, 
and abatements, and bars, and ejectments, 
and trovers, and such stuti, with which peo- 
ple cram their heads to little purpose. The 
chapter of evidence is the main business ; 
that is the sheet anchor ; that is the rud- 
der, which brings the vessel safe into portion. 
Evidence is, indeed, the whole, the numna 
(oftdw, for de rum apparentibus ei wm inn9- 
UnHJlms eadem e$i rtUio.^ 

* If vou address yourself to me, sir,' said 
the lady, Wou are much too learned, I as- 
sure you, lOT my understanding.' 

* Tocey madam,' answered Murphy, * is 
Latin for a candle : I commend your pru- 
dence. I shall know tlie particulars of your 
case when we are alone.' 

' I hope the lady,' said Robinson, ' hath no 
suspicion of any person here, I hope we are 
all persons of honour at this table.' 

* D— n my eyes !' answered a well-dressed 
woman, ' I can answer for myself and the 
other ladies ; though I never saw the lady 
in my life, she neeu not be shy of us, d — ^n 
my eyes ! I scorn to rap* against any lady.' 

*' iJ-— n me, madam !' cries another female, 
*I honour what you have done. I once put 
a knife into a cull myself— so my service to 
you madam, and 1 wish you may come off 
with $e diffidendo with all Tny heart.' 

'I beg, good woman,' said Miss Mat- 
thews, * you would talk on some other sub- 
ject, and give yourself no concern about 
my affairs.'^ 

* You see, ladies,' cried Murphy, 'the gen- 
tlewoman doth not care to talK on this mat- 
ter before company ; so do not press her.' 

' Nay, 1 value the lady's acquaintance no 
more than she doth mine,' cries the first wo- 
man who spoke * I have kept as good 

company as the lady, I believe, every day 
in the week. Good woman ! 1 do not use 
to be so treated — If the lady says such an- 
other word to me, d — n me, I will darken 
her daylights. Marry, come up, good wo- 
man ! — the lady's a whore as well as myself; 
and though I am sent hither to rail)r-doll, 
d — n my eyes, I have money enough to buy 
it off as well as the lady herself.' 

Action mi^t perhaps soon have ensued 
this speech, had not the keeper interposed 
his authority, and put an end to any fur- 
ther dispute. Soon after which the com- 
Sny broke up ; and none but himself, Mr. 
urphy, captain Booth, and MissMatthews, 
remained together. 

Miss Matthews then, at the entreatv of 
the keeper, began to open her case to ilr. 

* A etni wor6f meaning to swetTj or rather to per- 
nor* jrouneUl 



Murphy, whom she admitted to be her so- 
licitor, thougli she still declared she was in- 
different as to the eveni of the trial. 

Mr. Murphy having heard all tlie parti- 
culars, witli which tlie reader is already ac- 
quainted, ^as far as related to tlie murder,) 
shoojc Ids iiead, and said, ' There is but one 
circumstance, madam, which I wish was 
out of tlie case ; and that we must put out 
of it ; I mean the carrying the penknife 
drawn into the room with you; for tliat 
seems to imply malice prepensive, as we 
call it in the law : this circumstance, there- 
fore, must not appear against you ; and if 
the servant who was in me room observed 
this, he must be bought off at all hazards. 
All here, you say, are Iriends ; therefore, I tell 
you openly, you must furnish me with mo- 
ney sufficient for this purpose. Malice is all 
we have to guard against' 

' I would not presume, sir,' cries Booth, 
' to inform you in the law ; but I have heard 
in case of stabbing, a man may be indicted 
upon the statute ; and it is capital, though 
no malice appears.' 

* You say true, sir,' answered Murphy ; 
' a man may be indicted eonirafomum sta- 
iutis ; and that method, I aUow you, re- 
quires no malice. I presume you are a law- 
yer, sir?' 

*No, indeed, snr,' answered Booth, '1 
know nothing of the law.' 

* Then, sir, I will tell you — If a man be 
indicted contra forman staiutis, as we say, 
no malice is necessary: because the form 
of the statute makes malice ; and then what 
we have to guard against, is having struck 
the first blow — Pox on't, it is unlucky this 
was done in a room — If it had lieen m the 
street, we could have had five or six wit- 
nesses to have proved the first blow, cheaper 
tlian I am afraid we shall get this one ; for 
when a man knows, from the unhappy cir- 
cumstance of the case, that you can pro- 
cure no other witness but himself, he is al- 
ways dear. It is so in all other ways of 
business — I am very implicit, you st^e ; but 
we are all among friends. The safest way 
is to furnish me with money enough to oficr 
him a good round sum at once ; and, I think, 

S: is for your good I speak,) fifly pounds s 
e least that can be offered him. — I clo as^ 
sure you, I would offer liim no less, was it 
my own case.' 

'And do you think, sir,' said she, ' that 1 
would save my life at the expense of hiring 
another to perjure himself?' 

*Ay, surely do I,' cries Murphy; Mbr 
where is the fault, admitting there is some 
fault in perjury as you call it ; and to be 
sure, it is such a matter as every man should 
rather wish to avoid tiian not : and yet, as 
it may be managed, there is not so much as 
some people arc ant to imagine in it ; for lie 
need not kiss the nook, ana then pray where 
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id the perjury? but if the crier is sharper 
thaD ordinary, what is it he kisses ? b it any 
tiling but a bit of calf-skin? I am sure a 
man must be a very bad Christian himself, 
who would not do so much as that to save 
the life of any Christian whatever, much 
more of so pretty a lady — ^Indeed, madam, 
if we can make out but a tolerable case, so 
much beauty will go a great way with the 
judge and the jury too.' 

The latter part of this speech, notwith- 
standing the mouth it- came from, caused 
Miss Autthews to suppress much of the in- 
dignation which began to arise at the former: 
and she answered with a smile, * Sir, you 
are a great casuist in these matters ; but we 
need argue no longer concerning them ; for 
if fifVv pounds would save my ufe, I assure 

Jrou, I could not command that sum. The 
ittle money I have in my pocket is all I can 
call my own ; and, I apprehend, in t^e situ- 
ation I am in, I shall have very little of that 
to spare.' 

'Come, come, madam,' cries Murphy, 
* life is sweet, let me tell you, and- never 
sweeter tlian when we are near losing it I 
have knovm many a man very brave and 
undaunted at his first commitment, who, 
when business besan to thicken a little upon 
him, hath changed his note — It is no time to 
be saving, in your condition.' 

The l^eper, who, after the liberality of 
Miss Matthews, and on -seeing a purse of 
l^ineas in her hand, had conceived a ffreat 
opinion of her wealUi, no sooner hearcfthat 
the sum whu^h he had in intention entirely 
confiscated for his own use, was attempted 
to be broke in upon, than he thought it high 
time to be upon his guard. 

• To be sure,' cries he, * Mr. Murphy, 
life 18 sweet, as you say, that must be ac- 
knowledged ; to be sure life is sweet ; but 
sweet as it is, no person can advance more 
than they are worth to save it And, indeed, 
if the lady can command no more money 
than tliat little she mentions, she is to be 
eommended for her unwillingness to part 
with any of it ; for, to be sure, as she sa^, 
«be will wmnt every fiirthing of that, to hve 



like a gentlewoman till she comes to her trial. 
And to be sure, as sweet as life is, people 
ou^ht to take care to be able to Hve sweetly 
while they do live ; besides, I cannot help 
saving, the lady shows herself to be 
what she is, by her abhorrence of perjury, 
which is certainly a very dreadful crime. 
And, though the not kissing the book doth, 
as you say, make a great deal of difierence : 
and if a man had a great while to live and 
repent, perhaps he might swaUow it well 
enough ; yet, when people comes to be so 
near their end, (as who can venture to foretell 
what will be the lady's case !) they oufl^t to 
take care not to overburden theirconscience. 
I hope the lady's case will not be found mur- 
der ; for I am sure I always wish well to all 
my prisoners, who show themselves to be 
gentlemen, or gentlewomen ; yet one should 
always fear the worst. 

' Indeed, sir, you speak like an oracle,' 
answered tlie lady, ' and one subornation of 
perjury would sit heavier on my conscience, 
than twentysuch murders as I am guilty of?' 

* Nay, to be sure, madam,' answereid the 
keeper, * nobody can pretend to tell what 
provocation you must have had ; and 
certainly it can never be imagined^ that a 
lady who behaves herself so handsomely as 
you have done ever since you have been 
under my keys, should be guilty of kiilin^^ 
a man without being very highly provoked 
to do it' 

Mr. Murphy was, I believe, going to an- 
swer, when he was called out of the room ; 
after which nothing passed between the re- 
maining persons worth relating, till Booth 
and the lady retired back again into the 
lady's apartment 

Here they fell immediately to comment- 
ing on the foregolnff discourse ; but as their 
comments were, I believe, the same with 
what most readers have made on the same 
occasion, we shall omit them. At last Miss 
Matthews reminding her companion of his 
promise of relating to her what had be- 
Ikllen him since the interruption of tlieir 
former acquaintance, he began as is written 
in the next book of tliis history. 



in 
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CHAPTER I. 

In whkh Captttin Booth begins to relate his history. 

The tea-table bein^ removed, and Mr. 
Bootti aiid the lady lett alone, he proceeded 
aa follows : 

' 8ince you desire, madam, to know the 
particulars of my courtship to that best and 
dearest of women, whom I aflcrwards mjar- 
ried ; I will endeavour to recollect them as 
well as I can, at least all those incidents 
which are most worth relating to you. 

' If the vulgar opinion of Uie fatality in 
marriage had ever any foundation, it surely 
appeared in my marnaj;re with my Amelia. 
I knew her in the first dawn of her beauty ; 
and, I believe, madam, she liad as much as 
ever fell to the share of a woman; but 
though I always admired her, it was long 
witliout any spark of love. Perhajw the 
general adniiration which at that time pur- 
sued her, the respect paid her by persons 
of tiie liighest rank, and the numberless 
addresfies which were made her by men of 
great fortune, prevented my aspiring at the 
possession of those charms wnich seemed 
80 absolutely out of my reach. However 
it was, I assure you, the accident which de- 
prived her of the admiration of others, made 
the first great impression on my heart in 
her favour. The injury done to her beauty 
by the overturning of a cliaisc, by which, as 
you may well remember, her lovely nose 
was beat all to pieces, gave me an assurance 
that the woman who had been so much 
adored for tlie charms of lier person, de- 
served a much higher adoration to be paid 
to her mind; lor that she was in the latter 
respect infinitely more superior to the rest 
of ner sex, than she had ever been in tiie 
former.' 

* I admire your taste extremely,' cried the 
lady ; * I remember perfectly well, tlie great 
heroism with which your Amelia bore that 

^^ misfortune.' 

* Good Heavens ! madam,' answered he, 
* what a magnanimity of mind did her be- 
haviour demonstrate ! if the world would 
have extolled the firmness of soul in a man 
who can support the loss of fortime ; of a 
general, who can be composed after the loss 
of a victory ; or of a king, who can be con- 
tented witli the loss of a crown ; with what 
asttmislmient ought wc to behold, with what 
praises to honour, a young lady, who can, 

. with patience and resignation, submit to the 

loss of exquisite brauty; in other words, 

to the loss of fortune, power, glory, every 

thinff which human nature is apt to court 



and rejoice in! what must be the mind 
wliich can bear to be deprived of all these 
in a moment, and by an unfortunate trifling 
accident ; which could support all tliis, to- 
gether with the most exquisite torments of 
WKly, and with dignity, witii resignation, 
without complaining, almost witliout a tear, 
undergo the most painful and dreadful ope- 
rations of surgery in such a situation'.' 
Here he stopt, and a torrent of tears gushed 
from his eyes ; such tears as are apt to flow 
from a truly noble lieart, at Uie hearing of 
any thing surprisingly great and glorious. 
As soon as lie was able, lie again proceeded 
thus : 

' W/hild you think, Miss Matthews, that 
the misfortune of my Amelia was capable 
of any aggravation! I assure you, she hath 
often told me it was aggravated with a cir- 
cumstance which outweighed all tlie other 
ingredients. Tins was tlie cruel insults she 
had received from some of her most inti- 
mate acquaintance, several of whom, after 
many distortions and grimaces, have turned 
their heads aside, unable to support their 
secret triumph, and burst into a loud laugh 
in her hearing.' 

'G(XHi Heaven!' cried Miss Matthews, 
' what detestable actions will tliis contemjv- 
tible passion of envy prevail on our sex to 
commit?' 

' An occasion of this kind, as she hath 
since told me, made the first impression on 
her ^ntle heart in my favour. I was one 
day m company with several young ladies, 
or rather young devils, where poor Amelia's 
accident was tlie subject of much mirth and 
pleasantry. One of these said, she hoped' 
Miss would not hold her head so liigh for 
the future. Anotlier answered, I clo not 
know, Madam, what she may do with her 
head, but I am convinced s^ie will never 
more turn up her nose at her lietters. Ano- 
ther cried, what a very proper match might 
now be made between Amelia and a certain 
captain, who had unfortuiiately roc^-ived an 
injury in the same part, though from no 
shameful cause. Many other sarcasms wore 
thrown out, very unworthy to Ik* repeaU'd. 
I was hurt with perceivincr so much iiialice 
in human 8hape,.and cried out very hluntly, 
Indeed,, ladies, you need not express such 
satb^faction at |)oor Emily's accident; lor 
she will still he the handsomest woman in 
England. This speech of mine was after- 
wards variously repeated, by some to my 
honour, and by others represented in a con- 
trary light; indeed, it was often reported 
to be much ruder than it was. However, 
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it at length reached Amelia's cars. Siie said 
she was very mucli obliged to !iie : since I 
could have so much compassion ibr her as 
to be rude to a lady on her account 

' About a month at\er tlie accident, when 
Amelia begun to see company in a mask, I 
luid the honour to drink tea with her. We 
were alone together, and I be»5ged her to 
indulge my curiosity by shownig me her 
liice. She aaswered in a most oblij^ing 
manner, " Perhaps, Mr. Bmith, you will as 
little know me when my mask is olF, as when 
it is on ;'* and at the same time unmasked. 
— 'Die surgeon's skill was the least I had 
cuiLsidered. A thousand tender ideas rush- 
»*-l ail at once on my mind. I was unable 
to contain myself, and eagerly kissing her 
liaiiil, i cried, — U\)OU my soul, madam, you 
n«*v'er appeared to mc so lovely as at this 
iiutant. Nothinir more nnnarkahle passed 
at this visit ; but I sincerely believe we were 
neitiier ot* us Jiereat^cr inditlbrent to teach 
other. 

• Man^ montlis, however, passed after 
tliis, belore I ever thought seriously of ma- 
king her my wife. Not that I wanted sulli- 
cient k>ve for Amelia. Indeed it arose from 
the vant afieetion I bore her. I considered 
my own as a des|)erate fortune,, hers as en- 
tirely dependent on her mother, who was a 
woman, you know, of violent (xasBions, and 
very unlikely to consent to a match so highly 
contrary ti> the interest of her daughter. 
The more I loved Amelia, the more firmly I 
resolved within myself, never to projxwe 
iove to her seriously. Such a dupe was my 
unilerstandingto my heart ; and so foolishly 
did I iina^ne I couhl be master of a Hame, 
to which Iwas every day adding fuel. 

* O, Miss Matthews ! we have heard of 
mon entirely iiuisters of tlicir ])as.sions, and 
of hearts wliich can carry this fire in them, 
and ccmceal it at tlieir pleasure. Perhaps 
there may be such ; but if there are, those 
hearU raa^ be compared,! believe, to damp, 
ill wiiich It is more dilRcult to keep fire alive 
than to prevent its blazing : in mine, it was 
placed in the midst of C4)inhustil)le matt^T. 

' After several visits, in which l(M)ks and 

Kizhs had lieen interchanged on both sides, 

imt without the least mention of passion in 

yjiivate, one day the discourse between us, 

w'lvyn alone, ha))i)eiied to turn on love ; I 

My happened, fi>r I protest it was not (le- 

^•^.iM on my side, and I am as firndy con- 

v.!ic._il not on hers. I was now no longer 

iiiKter of myself; I declared myself the 

MiKt wretched of all martyrs to this tender 

i)K<ioa ; that I had long concealed it from 

In ohjiM5L At lengUi, after mentioning many 

IKirticuiars, suppressing, however, those 

which must have necessarily brought it home 

tn Amelia, ! concluded ivith begging her to 

^ the confidante of my amour, and to give 

^licr advice on that occasion. 



* Amelia, (O, I shall never forget the dear 
perturbation!) appeared all confusion at 
this instant. She trembled, turned pale, 
and discovered how well she understood 
me, by a tliousand more symptoms tlian I 
could take notice of, in a state of mind so 
very little diti'erent from her own. At last, 
with faltering accents, she said, I had made 
a very ill choice of a counsellor, in a matter 
in which she was so ignorant. — Adding, at 
last, I believe, Mr. Bootli, you geutlenien 
want very little advice m these aifiiirs, 
which you all understand better than we do. 

* i will relate no more of our conversatiou 
at present ; indeed, I am afraid I tire you 
witli too many particulars.' 

' O no ! ' answered she ; ' I should be clad 
to hear every step of an amour which nad 
so tender a l»e»;inning. Tell me every thing 
you said or did, if vou can remember it.' 

He then proceciled, and so will we in the 
next cha])ter. 



CHAPTER II. 

J\Ir, Booth corUbmea Au story. In tkU ekini& 
there are aome passages thtU may serve as a kkkd 
of touchstone^ by which the yow^ lady may ejy 
amine the heart of her lover. J toouUt airittp 
therefore^ tlud every lover be obliged to read it ovsr 
in the presence of his nustresSf and that she core-i 
fidly watch his emotions while he is reading. 

' I WAS under the utmost concern,' cries 
Booth, * when I retired from my visit, and 
iiad reflected coolly on what I had said. I 
now saw plainly that I had made downright 
love to Amelia ; and I feared, such was my 
vanity, that I had already gone too far, and 
been too successful. 1< eared! do I say, 
could I fear what I hoped ? how shall I de- 
scribe the anxiety of my mind !' 

* You need give yourself no great pain,' 
cried Miss Matthews, * to describe what I 
can so easily guess. To be honest ivith 
you, Mr. Bootli, I do not agree with your 
lady's opinion, that the men have a su])©-' 
rior undcr^«tanding in the matters of love^ 
Men are often blind to the p;u{sions of wo- 
men : but every woman is as quick-sighted 
as a hawk on these occasions : nor Is then? 
one article in the whole science which is not 
uiiderst(H)d by all our sex.* 

' However, madam,' said Mr. Booth, * I 
now undertook to deceive Amelia. I ab- 
stained three days from seeing her ; to say 
the truth, I endeavoured to work myself up» 
to a re-solution of leaving her forever; but 
when I could not so far subdue my passion 

But why do I talk nonsense, of subduing 

passion ? I sliould say, when no other pas- 
sion could surmount my love. I returned tc 
visit her, and now I attempted the strangest 
project which ever entered the silly heaa of 
a lover. This was to persuade Amelia that 
I was really in love iu aitf>\\\f!X '^ase^ voA 
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literally expressed my meaning, when I 
asked her advice, and desired her to be my 
confidante. 

'I therefore forged a meeting to have 
been between me and my ima^ry mis- 
tress, since I had last seen Ameua, and re- 
lated the particulars, as well as I could in- 
vent them, which had passed at our conver- 
sation. 

'Poor Amelia presently swallowed this 
bait ; and, as she hath told me since, abso- 
lutelyJbelieved me to be in earnest Poor 
dear love ! how should the sincerest of 
hearts have an idea of deceit ? for with all 
her simplicity, I assure you she is the most 
sensible woman in the world.' 

' It is highly generous and good in you,' 
(said Miss l^tthews, with a sly sneer)) * to 
impute to honesty what others would, per- 
haps, call credulity.' 

' I protest, madam,' answered he, * I do 
her no more than justice. A good heart 
will at all times betray the best head in the 

world. Well, madam, my angel was 

now, if possible, more confused than before. 
She looked so silly, vou can hardly believe it.' 

* Yes, yes, I can, answered the lady, with 
a laugh, * I can believe it. — Well, well, go 
on.' — 'After some hesitation,' cried he, * my 
Amelia said faintly to me, " Mr. Booth, you 
use me very ill ; you desire me to be your 
confidante, and conceal from me the name 
of your mistress." 

' Is it possible, tlien, madam,' answered I, 
* that you cannot guess her, when I tell you 
she is one of your acquaintance, and kves 
in this town ^ 

* " My acquaintance !" said she, " La ! 
Mr. Booth, — ^In this town I I — I — I thought 
I could have guessed for once ; but I have 
an ill talent that way — I will never attempt 
to guess any thing again." Indeed, I do 
her an injury, when I pretend to represent 
her manner. Her manner, look, voice, every 
thing, was inimitable ; such sweetness, soft- 
ness, innocence, modesty. — Upon my soul, 
if ever man could boast of his resolution, I 
think I might now, that I abstained from 
falling prostrate at her feet, and adoring her. 
However, I triumphed ; pride, I believe, tri- 
umphed, or perhaps love got the better of 
love. We once more parted; and I pro- 
mised, the next time I saw her, to reveal the 
name of my mistress. 

*■ I now had, I thought, gamed a complete 
victory over myself; and no small compli- 
ments did I pay to my own resolution. In 
short, I triumphed as cowards and nij^gards 
do, when they flatter themselves with hav- 
ing given some supposed instance of courage 
or generosity; and my triumph lasted as 
long ; that is to say, till my ascendant pas- 
sion had a proper opportunity of displaying 
kself in its true and natural colours. 

'Having /litherto succeeded so well in my 



own opmion, and obtained this mij^hty selA 
conquest, I now entertained a design of ex- 
erting the most romantic generosity, and of 
curing that unhappy passion which I per- 
ceived I had raised in Amelia. 

'Among the ladies who had expressed tlie 
greatest satisfaction at my Amelia's misfor- 
tune. Miss Osborne had distinguished her- 
self in a very eminent degree : she was, in- 
deed, the next in beauty to my angel ; nay, 
she had disputed the preference, and had 
some among her admirers, who were blind 
enough to give it in her favour.' 

* W ell,' cries the lady, * I will allow you 
to call them blind ; but Miss Osborne was 
a charming girl.' 

' She certainly was handsome,' answered 
he, ' and a very considerable fortune ; so I 
thought my Amelia would have little diffi- 
culty in believing me, when I fixed on her 
as my mistress. And I concluded, that by 
thus* placing my afiections on her known 
enemy, would be the surest method of eradi- 
cating every tender i4ea with which I had 
been ever honoured by Amelia. 

' Well, then, to Amelia I went ; she re- 
ceived me with more than usual coklness 
and reserve ; in which, to confess the truth, 
there appeared to me more of anger than 
indifference, and more of dejection than of 
either. After some short introduction, I re- 
vived the discourse of my amour, and pre- 
sently mentioned Miss Osborne, as the lady 
whose name I had concealed ; adding, that 
the true reason why I did not mention her 
before, was, that I apprehended there was 
some little distance between them, which I 
hoped to have the happiness of accommo- 
dating. 

'Amelia answered, with much mvity, 
" If you know, sir, that there is any distance 
between us, I suppose you know the reason 
of that distance; and then, I think, I could 
not have expected to be affronted by her 
name. I would not have you think, Mr. 
Booth, that I hate Miss Osborne. No! 
Heaven is mv witness, I despise her too 
much. — ^Indeecl, when I reflect how mudi I 
loved the woman who hath treated roe so 
cnielly, I own it gives me pain — when I lay, 
as I then imagined, and as all about me be- 
lieved, on my death-bed, in all the a^nies 
of pain and misery, torbecome the object of 
laughter to my dearest friend. — O! Mr. 
Bix)th, it is a cruel reflection ! and could I, 
after tliis, have expected from you — but why 
not from you, to whom I am u person en- 
tirely indifferent, if such a friend could treat 
me so barbarously. 

' During the greater part of this speech, 
the tears streamed from her bright eyes. I 
could endure it no longer. I caught up the 
word indifferent, and repeated it, saying. 
Do you think then, madam, that ]Mb» Emily 
is indifferent to me ? 
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* Yes, surely, I do, answered she, I know 
1 am ; indeed, why should I not be iudifTer- 
ent to you ? 

'Have my eyes, said I, then declared 
nothinii^? • 

* O ! there is no need of your eyes, an- 
swered she. Tour tongue hath declared 
that you have singled out of all womankind 
my greatest, I wiU say, my basest enemy. 

-1 own I once thought tliat character 

would have been no recommendation to 
you ; — ^but why did I think so ? I was born 
to deceive myseUI 

' I then fell on my knees before her ; and 
forcing her hand, cried out, O my Amelia ! 
I can Dear no longer. — You are the only 
mistress of my affections ; you are the deity 
I adore. In this style I ran on for above 
two or tliree minutes, what it is impossible 
to repeat, till a torrent of contending pas- 
sions, together with the surprise, over- 
powered her gentle spirits, and she fainted 
away in my arms. 

< To describe my station till she return- 
ed to herself, is not in my power.' — ' You 
need not,' cried Miss Matthews. — *0h, 
happy Amelia ! why had I not been blessed 
with such a passion?' — 'I am convinced, 
madam,' continued he, ' you cannot expect 
all the particulars of the tender scene which 
ensued. I was not enough in my senses to 
remember it all. Let it suffice to say, that 
that behaviour with which Amelia, while 
ignorant of its motive, had been so much 
Jtspleased, when she became sensible of 
that motive, proved the strongest recom- 
mendation to her favour; and she was 
pleased to call it generous.' 

' Generous !' repeated the lady, * and so it 
was, almost beyond tlie reach of humanity. 
I question whether you ever had an equal.' 

Perhaps the critical reader may have the 
same doubt with Miss Matthews ; and lest 
he should, we will here make a gap in our 
histoiy, to ffive him an opportunity of accu- 
rttely considering whether this account of 
Mr. Booth was natural or no; and conse- 
quently, whether we have, in this place, 
maintained or deviated from that strict ad- 
herence to universal truth, which we profess 
above all other historians. 



CHAPTER m. 

Tk namiUte eonHnued. Mart rf the Umehfione, 

Booth made a proper acknowledgment of 
Hin Bfatthew's civility, and then renewed 
his story. 

*We were upon the footing of lovers; 
tnd Amelia threw off her reserve more and 
more, till at leligth I found all that return of 
^7 aSeetion which the tenderest lover can 

' My ntuation would imw tiave been a 



paradise, had not my happiness been inter- 
rupted with the same reflections I have 
already mentioned; had I not, in short, 
concluded, that I must derive all my joys 
from the almost certain ruin of that dear 
creature to whom I should owe them. 

' This thought haunted me nightand day; 
till I, at last, grew unable to support it: I 
therefore resolved in the strongest manner 
to lay it before Amelia. 

' One evening tlien, af\er the hi^^iest pro- 
fessions of the most disinterestea jgye, in 
which. Heaven knows my sinceri^^ took 
an occasion to speak to Amelia, in tlie follow- 
ing manner : 

* Too true it is, I am afraid, my dearest 
creature, that the highest human happiness 
is imperfect How rich would be my cup, 
was It not for one poisonous drop which em- 
bittera the whole ! O, Amelia l what must 
be the consequence of my ever having the 
honour to call you mine ! 

* You know my situation in life, and you 
know your own : I have nothing more than 
the poor provision of an ensi^irs commis- 
sion to depend on ; your sole dependence is 
on your mother ; should any act of disobe- 
dience defeat your expectations, how wretch- 
ed must your lot be with me : O, Amelia ! 
how ghastly an object to my mind is the 
apprehension of your distress ! Can I b^r 
to reflect a moment on the certainty of your 
foregoing all the conveniences of life ! on 
the possibility of your suffering all its most 
dreadful inconveniences ! what must be my 
misery then, to see you in such a situation, 
and to upbraid myself witli bein^ the ac- 
cursed cause of bringing you to it ? Sup- 
pose too, in such a season, I should be sum- 
moned from you. Could I submit to see 
you encounter all the hazards, the fatigues 
of war, with me ? you could not yourself^ 
however willing, support them a single cam- 
paign. What tnen ! must I leave you to 
starve alone, deprived of the tenderness of 
a husband, deprived too of the tenderness 
of the best of mothers, througii my means? 
a woman most dear to me, fiir bein^ the 
parent, the nurse, and tlie friend of my 

Amelia. But oh! my sweet creature, 

carry your tlioughts a little farther. Thiidc 
of the tenderest consequences, the dearest 
plcdffcs of our love. Can I bear to think of 
entauing beggary on the posterity of my 

Amelia? on our -Oh, Heavens! on our 

children ! — On the otlier side, is it possible 
even to mention the word — I will not, must 
not, cannot, cannot part with you. — What 
must we do, Amelia: It is now I sincerely 
ask your advice. 

What advice can I ^ve you, said die, 
in such an alternative? \Vould to Heaven 
we had never met. 

' These words were accompanied with a- 
sigh, and a look inexpressivet^ tiaiAei<, ^Qci^ 
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tears at the same time overflowing all her 
lovely cliceks. I was endeavourintr to reply, 
wlieii I wad interrupted l)y what soon put 
an end to tlie scene. 

^ Our amour liad already been buzzed all 
over the town ; and it came at last to tlie 
ears of Mrs. Harris : I had, indeed observed, 
of late, a great alteration in tliat lady's 
behaviour towards me, whenever 1 visited 
at tiie house ; nor could I, tor a long time, 
before this evening, ever obtain a private 
interview witli Amelia ; and now, it seems, 
I owed it U) her mother's intention of over- 
hearing all tliat passed l)etween us. 

' At tlie iktiihI then almve-mentioned, 
Mrs. Harris hui'st from the closet wliere she 
liad hid herself, and surprised her daughter, 
reclinint^ <>n my bosom, in all that tender 
Korrow 1 have just descriU'd. I will not at- 
tempt to paint tlie rage of the mother, or tlie 
daughters confusion, or my own. Here 
are very fine doings, indeed, cries Mrs. 
Harris; Ytni have made a nohle use, 
Amelia, of my indulg<'nce, and tlie trust I 
reposed in you. — As for you, Mr. B(X)th, I 
will not accuse you; you have used my 
thild, as I ou^ht to have expected ; I may 
Uiank myself for what hath happened ; 
with much more of tlie same kind, before 
she would suffer me to speak ; but at last, I 
bbtained a hearing, and offered to excuse 
my poor Amelia, avjio was ready to sink into 
the eartli under the oppression of grief, by 
taking as much blame as I could on myself. 
Mrs. Harris answered. No, sir, I must say 
you are innocent in com])arison of her ; nay, 
I have heard you use dissuasive arguments ; 
and I promise vou they are of weight. I 
have, 1 thank heaven, one dutiful chdd, and 
t shall henceforth think her my only one. 
— She then forced the i)oor, trembling, 
fainting Amelia out of the tooih ; Avhich 
when she had done, she b(»*ian very coolly 
to reiison with me on the folly, as well as 
iniquity, which I had been guilty of; and 
repeated to me almost every word I had 
before urged to her daughter. In fine, she 
nt last obtained of me a promise, that I 
would soon go to my regiment, and submit 
lo any misery, rather than that of being the 
ruin of Amefia. 

' I now, for manv davs, endured the 
greatest torment which the human mind is, 
I l>elieve, capable of f<*eling; and I can 
honestly say, I tried all the means, and ap- 
])lied every argument which I could raise, 
to cure me of mv love. And to make these 
the more effectual, I spent every night in 
walking l>ackwanls and fonvards in the 
sight of Mrs. Harris's house, where I never 
failed to find some <*bject or <^ther, which 
raised some tender idea of my lovely Ame- 
lia, and almost drove me to distraction.' 

*• And don't you think, sir,' said Miss 



Mattliews, * you took a most preposterous 
method to cure vourself ?' 

* Alas, madam,' answered he, * you cannot 
see it in a more absurd light than I do ; but 
those know little of real love or grief, who 
do not know how much we deceive our- 
selves when we ])retcnd to aim at the cure 
of eitlier. It is witJi these, as it is with 
some distempers of tlie body, nothing is, m 
the least, agreeable to us but what scnes to 
heighten tlie disease. 

* At the end of a fortnight, when I was 
driven almost to the highest degree of de- 
spair, and could contrive no method of con- 
veying a letter to Amelia, how was I sur- 
prised when Mrs. Harris's servant brought 
me a card, with an invitation from the 
mother herself, to drink tea that evening at 
lier house ! 

' You will easily believe, madam, that 1 
did not fail so agreeable an apix)intment ; 
on my arrival, I was introduced into a large 
company of men and women, Mrs. Harris 
and my Amelia being'part of the company. 

' Amelia seemed in my eyes to look more 
beautiful than ever, and behaved witli all 
the gayety imaginable. The old lady treated 
me witli much civility ; but the young lady 
took little notice of me, and addressed most 
of her discourse to anotlicr gentleman 
present. Indeed, slie now and 5ieu gave 
me a look of no discouraging kind ; and I 
observed lier colour change more than once, 
when her eyes met mine; circumstances 
which, perhaps, outrht to have afforded me 
sufficient comfort, but thev could not allay 
the thousand doubts and fears with which I 
w^as alarmed ; for my anxious thoughts sug- 
gested no less to me than that Amelia }iad 
made her peace with her motlier at tlie 
j)ri(^e of abandoning me for ever, and of 
giving her ear to some other lover. All my 
prudence now vanished at once; and I 
would tJiat instant have gladlv run away 
with Amelia, and have married lier, without 
tlie least considerationof any consequences. 

' With such thoughts I "had tormented 
myself for nt»ar two hours, till most of the 
company had taken their leave. This I 
was myself incapable of doing; nor do I 
know when I should have put an end to my 
visit, had not Dr. Hairison taken me away 
almost by force, telling me, in a whisper, 
that he had something to say to me of great 
coiLsequence. — You know the doctor, ma- 
dam.' 

•Very well, sir,' answered Miss Mattliews, 
*and one of tlie best men in the world he is. 
and an honour to tlie sacred order to which 
he belongs.* 

' You will jud^,' rephed Booth, * by 'the 
sequel whether I have reason to think him 
so.' — He then proceeded as in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

i 

The story ofJ^r, Booth coiUinued. In this chapter 
thf readir unll perceive a fclimpse of the eharacter 
of a very good divine; with mnne nutlttrsoj'a 
very tender tmid, 

' Tuc doctor conducted mc into his 
study ; and then desirin^r me to sit down, 
began, as near as I can reineinber, in these 
words, or at least to this purpose : 

* You cannot imagine, younnr (rcntlcinun, 
that your love for mm Emily Is any secn^t 
in this place; I have known it funiiv. time. 
and have been, I assure you, very much 
your enemy in this affair.' " 

*I answered, that I was very much 
obliffcd to him.' 

Why, so you are, replied hv ; and 
s<i, p(?rFiapH, you will think yourself when 
you know alf. — I went about a fortniii^ht 
ago, to Mrs. Harris, to acquaint her willi 
my apprehensions on her dauirhter a ac- 
count; for though the matter was much 
talked of^ I thought it might possibly not 
have reached her ears. I will Ikj verv' plain 
with you. I advised her to take all possi- 
ble care of the young lady, and even to send 
her to some place, where she might ))e cl- 
fectuaily kept out of your reach, while you 
remained in the town. 

* And do you think, sir, said I, that this 
was acting a kind part by nic ? or do you 
expect that I should thank you on this oc- 
casion ?' 

* Young man, answered he, I did not 
intend you any kindness ; nor do I desire 

I any of your thanks. My intention wns, to 

j preserve a worthy lady from a yoiuig fellow 
of whom I hafl heard no go<Kl chamctcr, 

' and whom I imagined to have a design of 
dtealing a human creature for the sake of 
her fortune. 

*It was very kind of you, indeed, an- 
swered I, to entertain such an opinion of me. 
•Why, sir, replied the doctor, it is tht* 

I opinion which, I helieve, most of you younijij 

rntlemen of the onier of the nig deserve, 
have known some instances, and have 
heard of more, where such younjx fellows 
have committed mbbcry, under the name 
of marriage. 

' I was going to interrupt him with s<mie 
anger, when he desired mc to have a little 
patience, and then informed me that he hvn\ 
vLHitcd Mrs. Harris, with the above-men- 
iioned design, the evening after the dis- 
covery I have related: that Mrs. Harris*!, 
without waiting tor his intorination, had : 
recounted to hhn all wliich had happi^ntd 
tlic evening before ; and, indeed, she must 
hiave an excellent memory, for I think she 
repeate<l every word I said; and added, 
that she had confined her daughter to her 
chamber, where she kept her a close pri.>on- 
f r. and had not seen her since. 



' I cuinint express, nor would modesty 
sulli'i' nie, iff could, all that now passed. Thie 
doctor todk nie hv the hand, and burst forth 
info tlir warnie'JT curuuiendatioiLS of the 
siMi>e and L'eueri»sity whicli, he was pleased 
U} say, di&cos>:rcd tliemselves in my speech. 
You know, madam, his !>trong and singular 
way ot'expressiiiij liiriiselfon all occasions, 
es|x.*cially when he is atlectrd with any tiling. 
Sir, said In?, if I know half a dozen such 
instanoes in the arnn . the painter should put 
red liverii's uiHinall the saints in my closet. 

' From this instant, the doctor told me, he 
had becomt; my friend and zealous advocate 
with Mrs. Harris, (Ui whom he at last pre- 
v.iiltMl, though not without the £;rea test dif- 
ficult v, to consent to mv niarrylnt; Amelia, 
u|)on condition that I si'ttled every penny 
which the mother should lay down; and 
that .^he would ivtain a cirtain sum in her 
haml>, which she would at any time deposit 
lor niv advancement in the armv. 

' You will, I hope, madam, conceive, that 
I made no hesitation at these conditions; 
nor need I mention the joy which I ielt on 
this ocfN'i.sion, or the acknowledgment I paid 
till' d«»ctor, who is, indeed, as you say, cue 
of the iM'st of men. 

' The next morning I had jjormission to 
visit Amelia, who received me in such a 
manner, that I now concluded my happiness 
to be complete. 

* Every thing was now ajjretsd on, on all 
sides, and lawyers empioyefi to prepare the 
writings, when an unexpected cloud arose 
suddenly in our serene sky, and all our jtiys 
were obscun-d in a moment.. 

'When inattiTs were, as I apprehended, 
drawing near a concluMon, I received an 
express, that a sister, whom I tenderly loved, 
was seized with a violent fever, and earnest- 
ly desired me toc.(»me to her. I innnediatcly 
olvyed the sunnnons, and, as it was then 
about two in the morning, without staymg 
even to take leave of Amelia, lor whom! 
l<.'ft a sh<;rt billet, acquainting her with the 
reason of my absener. 

* The sreiitleman's house, when* mv sister 
then was, st(Hid at lilty miles' distance; and 
though I us<'«l the utmost exjK'dition, the 
unmercitul distemper had, brtore my arrival, 
entirely deprived the i^oiu^irl of her senses, 
as it sotm after did of her lite. 

*N«)t all the love I iMUf Amelia, nor the 
tumultunus delight with which the approach- 
inir luMir of nn>ses>inir lnr filled mv^ heart, 
could, lor a while, all'iv mv jrrii f at the loss 
of my belovi'd Nancy. I \)ot\ iny soul, I 
cannot yet mention lurname without tears. 
Never brother .ind sister had, I believe, n 
higher tri«'n(is|ii|i !i»r each other. PoiU'dear 
girl! Avhilst I sjit by her in her light-headed 
fits, she rc'iieated scarce any other name hut 
mine ; and it plainly appeared, that when 
her tb'ar rcaMiii was ravWwoA vwnw^ K\cw\ 
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her, it had left my image on her fancy, and 
that the last use she made of it was to think 
of me. — Send for my dear Billy imme- 
diately, slie cried, I know he will cume 
to me in a moment. Will nobody fetch him 
to me ? pray don't kill me before I see him 
once more — You durst not use me so if he 

was here. Every accent still rings in 

my ears. — Oh, heavens ! to hear this, and 
at the same time to see the poor delirious 
creature deriving the greatest horrors from 
my sight, and mistaking me for a highway- 
BUtu who had a little before robbed her. But 
I ask your pardon, tlie sensations I ielt are to 
be known only from experience, and to you 
must appear dull and insipid. At last she 
seemed lor a moment to know me, and cried, 
O heavens! my dearest brother! upon 
which she fell into immediate convulsions, 
and died away in my arms.' 

Here Booth slopped a moment, and wiped 
his eyes ; and Miss Matthews, perhaps out 
of complaisance, wiped hers. 



CHAPTER V. 

Coniabdng ttrange revohUUmt of Fortune, 

Booth proceeded tiius : 

•This loss, perhaps, madam, you will 
think had made me miserable enough : but 
Fortune did not tldnk so ; for on the day 
when ray Nancy was to be buried, a courier 
arrived from Dr. Harrison with a letter, in 
which the doctor acquainted me, tliat he 
was just come from Mrs. Harris, when he 
despatched tlie c:(press ; and earnestly de- 
aired me lo return the very uistant I re- 
ceived his letter, as I valued my Amelia. 
Thoufrh if the daughter, added he, should 
take aHer her motlier, (as most of them do,) 
it will be, perhaps, wiser in you to stay 
away. 

* 1 presently sent for tlie messenger into 
my room, and with much difficulty extorted 
fixim him, tliat a great 'squire in his coach 
and six was come to Mrs. Harris's, and that 
the whole town said he was shortly to be 
married to Amelia. 

* I now soon perceived how much superior 
ray love for Amelia was to every otlier pas- 
sion ; poor Nancy's idea disappeared m a 
moment : I quitted the dear lifeless corpse, 
over which 1 had shed a tliousand tears, left 
the care of lier funeral to others, and posted, 
I may almost say flew, back to Amelia, and 
aligluted at tlie doctor's house, as he liad de- 
aired me in his letter, 

* The good man presently acquainted me 
with what had happened in my absence. 
Mr. Winckwortli had, it seems, arrived the 
very day of my departure, with a grand 
equipage, and, witiK)ut delay, had made 
formal proposals to Mrs. Harris, offering to 
eettk any part of his vast estate, in what- 



ever manner she pleased, on Amelia. The»e 

{)roposals the old lady had, without any de- 
iberation, accepted, and had insisted, in the 
most violent manner, on her daughter's 
compliance, which Amelia had as peremp- 
torily refused to give ; insisting on her part, 
on the consent which her mother had before 
given to our marriage, in which she was 
heartily seconded by the di>ctor, who de- 
clared to her, as he now did to me, that we 
ought as much to be esteemed man and ^ife 
as if the ceremony had already passed be- 
tween us. 

'These remonstrances, the doctor told me, 
had worked no eticct on Mrs. Harris, who 
still persisted in her avowed resolution of 
marrying her daughter to Wnickworth, 
whom the doctor had likewise attacked, 
telling him that he was paving his addresses 
to anotlier man's wile ; out all lo no pur- 
pose : the young gentleman was too much 
m love to hearken to any dissuasivcs. 

'We now entered into a ctuisultation 
what means to employ. The doctor ear- 
nestly protested against any violence to be 
offered to tlie person of Winckworth, which, 
I believe, I had raslily threatened, declaring,, 
that if I made any attempt of tliat kind, he 
would forever abandon my cause, i made 
him a solemn promise of forbearance. At 
last he determined to pay another visit to 
Mrs. Harris, and if he found her obdurate, 
he said he thought himself at liberty to join 
us together without any further consent of 
her mother ; which every parent, he said, 
had a right to refuse, but not to retract 
when given, unless the party himad^ by 
some conduct of his, gave a reason. 

' The doctor having made his visit, with 
no better success than before, the matter 
now debated was how to get possession of 
Amelia by stratagem ; for she i^'as now a 
closer prisoner than ever, was her mother's 
bedfellow by night, and never out ol' her 
sight by day. 

' While we were deliberating on this point, 
a wine-merchant of the town came to visit 
the doctor, to inform him that he had just 
bottled off a hogshead of excellent old port, 
of which he offered to spare him a hamper, 
saying, that he was that day to send in 
twelve dozen to Mrs. Harris. 

•The doctor now smiled at a conceit 
which came into his head ; and, taking me 
aside, asked me if I had love enough tor tiie 
young lady to venture into tlie house in a 
hamper. I joyfully leaped at the proposal, 
to which tiie merchant, at the doctors in- 
tercession, consented ; for I believe, madam, 
you know tlie great authority which that 
worthy man had over the whole town. The 
doctor, moreover, promised to procure a 
license, and to perform tlie office for us at 
his house, if I could fuid any means of con- 
veying Ainelia tliitlier. 
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* In this hamper then I was carried to tlie 
house, and deposited in the entry, where I 
had not lain long before I was again re- 
moved and packed up in a cart in order to 
be sent five miles into the country ; for I 
heard the orders ^ven as I lay in the entry ; 
and there I likewise heard that Amelia and 
her mother were to ibllow me the next 
morning. 

* I was unloaded from my cart, and set 
down with the rest of the lumber, in a great 
hall. Here I remained above three hours, 
impatiently waiting for the evening, when 
I Jetermined to quit a posture which was 
become very uneasy, and break my prison; 
but Fortune contrived to release me sooner, 
by the following means : The house where 
I now was, had been lefl in the care of one 
maid servant. This faithful creature came 
into the hall, with the footman who had 
driven the cart A scene of tlie highest fond- 
ness having passed between them, the fel- 
bw proposed, and the maid consented, to 
open the hamper and drink a bottle together, 
which they agreed their mistress would 
hardly miss in such a quantity. They pre- 
sently began to execute their purpose. 
They opened the hamper, and to their great 
surprise discovered the contents. 

I took immediate advantage of the con- 
sternation which appeared in the counte- 
nances of both the servants, and had suffi- 
cient presence of mind to improve the 
koowledffe of those secrets to which I was 
privy. Itold them that it entirely depended 

00 their behaviour to me whether their 
mistress should ever be acquainted, either 
with what thev had done, or with what 
they had intended to do ; for that if they 
would keep mv secret, I would reciprocaliv 
keep theirs. I then acquainted them with 
my purpose of lying concealed in the house, 
io order to watch an opportunity of obtain- 
ing a private interview with Amelia. 

* In the situation in which these two de- 
UiiqiientB stood, you may be assured it was 
■oC difficult for me to seal up their lips. In 
short, they agreed to whatever I proposed. 

1 by that evening in my dear Amelia's bed- 
chamber, and was in tKe morning conveyed 
into an old lumber garret, where I was to 
wait till Amelia, (whom the maid promised 
on her arrival, to inform of my place of con- 
cealment,) eould find some opportunity of 
seeing me.' 

'I ask pardon for interrupting you,' 
cries Miss Matthews, ' but you orinf^ to my 
remembrance a foolish story which i heard 
at that time, though at a great distance from 
you ; that an officer had, in confederacv 
with Miss Harris, broke open her mother's 
cellar and stole away a creat quantity of her 
wine. 1 mention it only to show you what 
sort of ibimdations most stories have.' 

Booth told her be had heard some such 



thing himself, and then continued his utory 
as in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OmUthUng many ntrpriibig adveiUwrtM, 

' HcRE,' continued he, I remained the 
whole day, in hopes of a happiness, the ex- 
pected approach of which gave me such a 
delight that I would not have exchanged my 
poor lodgings for the finest palace in the 
universe. A little afler it was dark, Mn. 
Harris arrived, together with Amelia and 
her sister. I cannot express how much my 
heart now began to flutter ; for as my hopes 
every moment increased, strange fears, 
which I had not felt before, began now to 
intermingle with them. 

' When I had continued fuU two houn in 
these circumstances, I heard a woman's step 
tripping up stairs, which I fondly hoped was 
my Amelia ; but all on a sudden uie door 
flew open, and Mrs. Harris herself appeared 
at it, with a countenance pale as death, her' 
whole body trembling, I suppose with anger; 
she fell upon me in tlie most bitter language. 
It is not necessary to repeat what shi said, 
nor indeed can I, I was so shocked and con- 
founded on this occasion. — In a word, the 
scene ended with my departing without 
seeing Amelia.' 

* Ay pray,' cries Miss Matthews, * how 
happened diis unfortunate discovery?' 

Booth answered, ' Tliat the lady at sup- 
per ordered a bottle of wine, which neither 
myself,' said he, *nor the servants, had 
presence of mind to provide. Beinff told 
there was none in the house, thou^ she 
had been before informed that the thing* 
came all safe, she had sent for the Hiam,. 
who being unable to devise any excuse, had 
fallen on her knees, and afler confessing her 
design of opening a bottle, which she im- 
puted to the fellow, betrayed poor me to her 
mistress. 

* Well, madam, afler a tecture of about a 

Quarter of an hour's duration from Mrs. 
larris, I suffered her to conduct me to the 
outward gate of her courtyard, whence I 
set forward in a disconsolate condition of 
mind, towards my lodgings. I had five 
miles to walk in a dark arid rainy night : 
But how can I mention these trifling cir- 
cumstances, as any aggravation of my di^ 
appointment f 

* How was it possible,' cried Miss Mat- 
thews, < that you could be got out of the 
house without seeing Miss Harris ?' 

* I assure you, madam,' answered Booth, 
* I have often wondered at it mysetf ; but 
my spirits were so muoh sunk at the sight 
of* her mother, that no man was ever a 
greater coward than I was at that instant. 
Indeed, I believe my VtxA^x tot««wifct ^Qcifc 
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terron of Amelia were tlie principal cause 
of my submission.' However it was, I left 
the liouse, and walked about a hundred 
yards, wlien, at the comer of the garden 
wall, a female voice, in a whisper, cried out, 
Mr. Bootli. The person was extremely 
near me, but it was so dark I could scarce 
see Iter ; nor could I, in tlie confusion I was 
in, immediately recognize tlie voice. I an- 
swered in a line of Coiigreve's, which burst 
from my lips spontaneously ; for I am sure 
I had no intention to quote plays at that 
time: 

^ Who calls the wretched tiling that was 
Alphonso? 

* Upon whicli a woman leaped into my 
arms, crying out — ' O 1 it is indeed my 

Alphonso, my only Alphonso !' O Miss 

Matthews ! guess what I felt when I found 
I had my Amelia in uiy anus. 1 embraced 
ber witli an ecstacy not to be described, at 
the same instant pouring a thousand tender- 
nesses into her ears ; at' least, if I could ex- 
press so many to her in a minute ; for in 
that time the alarm bcflan at the house, 
Mrs. Harris had missed ner dau^ter, and 
the court was presently full of fights and 
noises of all kinds. 

' I now lifted Amelia over a gate, and, 
jumping after, we crept along together by 
the side of a hedge, a different way from 
what led to the town, as I imagined that 
would be the road tlirough i^ich they 
would pursue us. In tliia opinion I was 
right ; lor we heard them pass along tliat 
rrnul, and the voice of Mrs. Harris herself, 
who ran with tlie rest, notwithstanding the 
darkness and tlie rain. By tliese means we 
luckily made our escape, and, clambqring 
over a hedge and ditch, my Amelia perform- 
ing the part of a heroine all the woy, we at 
length arrived at a little sreen lane, where 
stood a vast spreading oSxt under wliich we 
sheltered ourselves from a violent storm. 

^ When tliis was over, and the moon be- 
gan to appear, Amelia declared, she knew 
veiy well where she was ; and a little far- 
ther, striking into anotlier lane, to the right, 
she said, tliat would lead us to a house where 
we should be both safe and unsuspected. 
I followed her directions, and we at k^ncth 
came to a little cottage about three niDcs 
distant from Mm. liarris^s house. 

' As it now rained very violently, we en- 
tered this cottage, in wliich we espied a 
light, without any ceremony. Here we 
found an elderly woman sittuig by herself 
at a little fire, who had no sooner viewed uh, 
than she instantly sprung from her seat, and 
starting back, gave the strongest tokens of 
amazement ; upon which Amelia said, " Be 
not surprised, nurse, though you see mc in 
a strange pickle, I own." The old woman, 
after having several times blessed herself, 
9iMi expreaaed the most tender concern lor 



appear at a ball or an assemblv.' — ^ Well, 
I, cries Miss Mattliews, ' to be sure sliC 



the ladv, who stood dripping before her, be- 
gan to oestir herself in makmg up the fire ; 
at tlie same time entreating Amelia, that 
she mi^ht be permitted to furnish her with 
some clothes, which, she said, tliough not 
fine, were clean and wholesome, and much 
drier than her own. I seconded this mo- 
tion so vehemently, that Amelia, though she 
declared herself under no apprehension of 
catching cold, (she liath indeed tlie best con- 
stitution in the world,) at last consented, and 
I retired without du^irs, under a shed, to 

S've my angel an opportunity of di^etssiitg 
.'rself in the only room w^hicli the cottage 
afforded below stairs. 

' At my return into the room, Amelia in- 
sisted on my exchangine: ray coat for one 

which Ix'lonced to the old woman's son.' 

* I am very ^ad,' cried Miss Matthews, ' to 
find she did not Ibrget you. 1 own, I thought 
it somewhat cruel to turn you out into tlie 

rain.' 'O Miss Matthews 1' ctmtinued 

he, taking no notice of her observation, * I 

had now an opportunity of contenipbtine 

the vast ]x»wer of exquisite beauty : which 

nothing almost can add to or diminish. 

Amelia, in tlie ])oor ra^ of her old nurse, 

looked scarce less beautiful than I have seen 

herai 

well, 

did ; — ^but pray go on witli your story.' 

' The old woman,' continued he, ' after 
having cquipjxid us as well as she could, and 
placed our wet clothes before the fire, began 
to grow inquisitive ; and after some ejacu- 
lations, slie cried,— --"O! my dear young 
madam ! my mind misgives me hugeously, 
and pray wlio is this fine young gentleman? 
Oh ! Mtts Emmy, Miss £romy, 1 am afraid 
madam knows nothing ol' all this matter.' 
Suppose he should be my husband, nurac, 
answered Amelia, — ' Oh \ fftK>d ! and if he 
be,' replies the nurse, * I hope lie is some 
great gentleman or other, with a vast estate, 
and a coacli and six : for to be sure, if an 
he was the greatest lord in tlie land, you 
would deser\'e it all.' — *But why do I* at- 
tempt to mimic the honest creature? In 
short, she discovered tlie greatest afiection 
for my Amelia : with which I was much more 
delighted than I was c»ffended at the suspi- 
cions she showed of me, or the many bitter 
curses which she deiioiinct'd against me, if 
I ever proved a bad hus]»and to so sweet a 
young lady. 

' I so well iniproveil the. hint given me by 
Amelia, that the olil woman had no doubc 
of our Witiir really married ; and comfortincr 
lierself, that if it was not as well as it might 
have been, yet madam hail enough for us 
botli, and tJiat happiiiei^s did not always 
depend on great richer, she U^iran to rail 
at the old lady tor having turiit-d us out 
of doors, which I scarce told an untruth 
in assenting. And when Amelia sakl, she 
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hoped her nurte would not betray her, — 
the good woman aunwered, with much 
warmth, — Betray you, my dear young 
madam! no, that I would not, if the king 
would give me all Uiat he is wortli : Noy not 
if madam herself would give me the great 
bouMe, and tlie wliole larm belonging to it. 

^ The good woman tlien went out, and 
fctclied a diicken from the roont, which she 
killed, and began to pick, witliout asking 
any questions. Tlien summoning her son, 
who was in bed, to her assistance, she be- 
gan to pre[)are this cliicken for our supper. 
This she afterwards set before us, in so neat, 
1 may almost say, elegant a mamier, that 
whoever would have di^ained it, eitlier 
doth not know the sensation of hunger, or 
doth not deserve to liave it gratified. Our 
food was attended with some ale, which our 
kind hostess said she intended not to have 
tapped till Christmas; but, added she, I 
little thought ever to have Uie honour of 
seeing my dear honoured lady in this poor 
place. 

* For my own part, no human being was 
then an object of envy to me; and even 
Amelia seemed to be in pretty gotnl spirits ; 
she softly whispered to me, tliat she per- 
ceived there might be happiness in a cot- 
tage.' 

^ A eottage !' cries Miss Matthews, sigh- 
ing, * a cottage, with the man one loves, is 
a palace.' 

* When supper was ended,' continued 
Booth, ^ tlie good woman began to think of 
our further wants, and very earnestly re- 
eomineuded her bed to us, saying, it was a 
very neat, tliough homely one, and that she 
could furnish us witti a pair of clean sheets. 
She added some persuasives which painted 
my *^^jS^ '^ ^^^^ ^'^ Vermillion. As for 
mvseuTl belmved so awkwanlly and f(N)i- 
ianiy, and so readily agreed to Amelia ^s 
reaolutMNi of utting up 3L\ night, that, if it 
did not give the nurse any suspicion of our 
marriage, it ought to have inspired her with 
the utmost contempt for me. 

* We both endeavoured to prev»il with 
nurae to retire to lier own bed, but lound it 
utterly impossible to succeed ; she thanked 
Heaven she understood breeding better than 
that. And so well bred was the ^04m1 wo- 
man, that we coukl scarce get her out of 
the room the whole njirht. Luckily for us, 
we both understood French, by liieans of 
whieh we consulted ti>getlier, even in her 
presence, upon the measures we were to 
take in our present exigency. At length, 
it was resolved, that I shouUi send a letter, 
by this yoimg lad, whom I have just before 
mentioned, to our worthy friend tlie doctor, 
desiring his company at our hut, since we 
thought it utterly unsafe to venture to the 
town, whicli we knew wouUl be in an up- 
rooTi on our account, beliire the morning.^ 



Here Booth made a full stop, smiled, and 
then said, he was going to mention so ridi- 
culous a distress, that he could scarce think 
of it without laughing. — What 
reader shall know in tlie next cliapter 



CHAPTER VII. 

The ftory qf Booth eontinrted. More gwrftithf 

advetUuru. 

* From what trifles, dear Miss Matthewa,' 
cried Booth, ' may some of our greatest 
distresses arise ! Do not you perceive I am 
going to tell you we had neither pen, ink, 
nor pai)er in our present exigency r 

^ A verbal message was now our only re- 
source ; Iwwever, we contrived to deliver it 
in such terms, that neither nurse nor her 
son could iM>ssibly conceive any suspicion 
from it, of the present situation of our 
ai&irs. Indeed, Amelia whispered me, I 
might safely place any degree of confidenoe 
in the k&d ; for he had been her foster bn>- 
tlier, and she had a great opinion of his 
integrity. He was in trutli a boy of very 
good natural parts ; and Dr. Hamaon, who 
had received him into his family, at Amelia's 
recommendation, had bred him up to write 
and read very well, and had taaen some 
pains to infuse into him the principlea of 
honesty and religion. He was not indeed^ 
even now, dischaiged from the doctor'a 
service; but liad wen at home with hte 
mother for some time, on account of the 
small-pox, from which he was lately re- 
covered. 

< I have said so much,' continued Booth, 
' of the boy's character, tliat you may not 
be surprised at some stories which I shall 
tell you of him hereader. 

< J am going, now, madam, to relate to 
you one of tliose strange accidents, which 
are pnxluced by such a train of circum- 
stanc(w, that mere chance hath been tliought 
incripable of bringing them togetlier; and 
which have therefore given birth in super- 
stitious minds, to Fortune, and to several 
other imaginary beings. 

' We were now impatiently expecting the 
arrival of the doctor ; our messenger had 
been gone much more than a sufficient time, 
which to UH, you may be assured, appeared 
not at all shorter than it was, when nunte, 
who had gone out of diK>rs on 84)me errand, 
came running hastily to us, crying out, O 
my dear young madam, her ladyship's Cfmch 
is just at the do<»r ! Amelia tume<l pale 
as death at these words ; indeed, I fbared 
she would have fainted, if I could be said 
to fear, who had scarce any of my senses 
lel\, and was in a condition little better than 
my ani^l's. 

"*• While we were b<»th in this dreadful 
situation Amelia faVVeu V^vicV vxi \>fcx f^is 
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with the countenance in which ghosts are 
painted, myself at her ieet, wi3i a com- 
plexion of no very different colour, and 
nurae sereamin^; out, and throwing water in 
Amelia's face, Mrs. Harris entered the room. 
At the si^ht of this scene, she threw herself 
likewise into a chair, nnd called immediately 
for a glass of water, which Miss Betty, her 
dauj^ter, supplied her with ; for, as to nurse, 
nothmg was capable of ma king any impres- 
■ion on her, while she appreliended her 
young mistress to he in danger. 

• The doctor had now entered the room, 
and coming immediately up to Amelia, aHer 
aome expression of surprise, he took licr 
by the hand, called her his litde sugar-plum, 
and assured her there were none but friends 
present. He then led her tottering acrofv 
the room to Mrs. Harris. Amelia then fell 
upon her knees helore her mother; but the 
doctor caught her up, saying, Use that 
posture, child, only to the' Almighty ; but 
1 need not mention this singularity of his to 
you who know him so well, and must have 
heard him oAen dispute against addressing 
ourselves to man in the humblest posture 
which we use towards the Supreme Being. 

• I will tire you with no more particulars ; 
we were soon satisfied that the doctor had 
reconciled us and our affairs to Mrs. Harris ; 
and we now proceeded directly to church, 
the doctor hav'uig provided a licence for us.' 

• But where is the strange accident,' cries 
Miss Matthe^vs? *sure you have raised 
more curiosity than you have satisfied.' 

• Indeed, madam,' answered he, *your 
reproof is just ; I had like to have forgotten 
it; hut you cannot wonder at me when you 
reflect on that interesting part of my story, 
which I am now relating. — But lie fore I 
mention this acci«lent, I must tell you what 
happened after Amelia's e8cap>e from her 
mother's house. Mrs. Harris at first ran 
out into the lane among her servants, and 
pursued us, (so she imagined,) along the 
road leading to the town ; but that being 
very dirty, and a violent storm of rain 
coming on, she t»x)k shelter in an alehouse, 
abcAit half a mile from her own house, 
whither she sent for her coach ; she then 
drove together with her daughter to town, 
where, soon af\er her arrival, she sent for 
the doctor, her usual pri\'y counsellor in all 
her affairs. They sat up all night together, 
the doctor endeavouring, bv arpimcnts 
and persuasions, to bring IVfrs. Harris to 
reason ; hut all to no purpose, though, as 
she hath informed me, Miss Betty seconded 
him with the warmest entreaties.' 

Here Miss Matthews laughed ; of which 
Booth begged to know the reason ; she, at 
hist, af\er many apoU)gies, said, 'It was the 
lirst good thing she had ever heard of Miss 
Betty; nay,' said she, *and asking your 
pardon /or my opinion of your sister, since 



you will have it, I alwavs conceived her to 
be the deepest of hypocrites.' 

Booth fetched a sigh, and said, he was 
afraid she had not always acted so kindly ; 
— and then, after a little hesitation, pro- 
ceeded. 

* Vou will be pleased, madam, to remem- 
ber, the lad was sent with a verbal message 
to the doctor; which message was no more 
than to acquaint him where we were, and to 
desire the favour of his company, or that 
he would send a coach to bring us to what- 
ever place he would please to meet us at. 
This message was to be delivered to the 
doctor himself, and the messenger was or- 
deretl, if he found him not at home, to go 
to him wherever he was. He fulfilled his 
orders, and told it to the doctor in the pre- 
sence of Mrs. Harris.' 

*0h, the idiot!' cries Miss Matthews. 

* Not at all,' answered Booth : * he is a very 
sensible fellow, as you will, perhaps, say 
liereafler. He had not the least reason to 
suspect that any secrecy was necessary ; for 
we took the utmost cafe he should not sus- 
pect it. — Well, madam, this accident, which 
appeared so unfortunate, turned in the high- 
est degree to our advantage. Mrs. Harris 
no sooner heard the message delivered, than 
she fell into tlie most violent passion ima- 
ginable, and accused the doctor of being 
m the plot, and of baling confederated 
with me in the design of carrying off her 
daughter. 

* The doctor, who had hitherto used only 
soothing methods, now talked in a different 
strain. He confessed the accusation, and 
justified his conduct. He said he was no 
meddler in the family affairs of others, nor 
should he hnve concerned himself with hers, 
but at her own request ; but that since Mrs. 
Harris lierself had made him an agent in 
this matter, he would take care to acquit 
himself with honour, and above all things, 
to preserve a young lady for whom he had 
the highest esteem; for she is, cried he, 
and, by heavens, he said true, the most 
worthy, genenms, and noble of all liuman 
beings. You have yourself, madam, said 
he, consented to the match ; I have, at your 
requestj made the match ; and then he add- 
ed some particulars relating to liis opinion 
of me, wnich my modesty forbids me to 
repeat.' — * Nay, but,' criesMiss Matthews, 

* I insist on your conquest of that modesty 
for once. \Ve women do not love to hear 
one another's praises, and I will he made 
amends by hearing the praises of a man, 
and of a man, whom, perhaps,' added she 
with a leer, *1 sliall not thmk much the 
better of ujwn that account.' — ' In obedience 
to your c(»mniands, then, madam,' continued 
he J * the doctor was so kind to say, he had 
inquired into my character, and had found 
that I had been a dutiful son, and an affec- 
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tionate brother. Relations, said he, in which, 
whoever dischar|[^ liis duty well, gives us 
a well-grounded liope, tliat he will behave 
as properly in all the re^t. — He concluded 
with saying, that Amelia's happine.s.^, her 
heart, nay her very reputation, were ail 
conc4;rned in this matter, to wiiich, as he 
had been made instrumental, he was resolved 
to carry her thnnigh it; and then taking 
the license from Ids pocket, declared to Mrs. 
Harris, that he would go that instant and 
marry her daughter wherever he found her. 
This speech, the doctor's voice, his look, and 
his behaviour, all which are sufficients cal- 
culated to inspire awe, and even terror, when 
he pleases, frightened poor Mrs. Harris, and 
wrought a more sensible eilect tlian it was 
in his power to produce by all his argu- 
ments and entreaties : and I have already 
related what followed. 

* Thus the strange accident of our want- 
ing pen, ink, and paper, and our not trust- 
ing the boy witli our secret, occasioned the 
discovery to Mrs. Harris ; that discovery 
put the doctor u])on his mettle, and pro- 
duced that blessed event wtiich I have re- 
counted to you, and which, as my mother 
hath since confessed, nothing but tlie spirit 
which he had exerted after the discovery, 
could have brought about. 

* Well, madam, you now see me married 
to Amelia ; in wiiich situation you will, per- 
haps, think my happiness incapable of ad- 
dition. Perhaps it was so ; and yet I can 
with truth sav, tliat the love which I then 
bore Amelia, was not comparable to what I 
bear her now.' — * Hai^py Amelia !' cried 
Miss MatUiews. ' If all men were like you, 
all women would be blessed ; nay, the wliole 
world would be so in a great measure : for 
upon niy soul, I believe tliat from the damn- 
ea inconBtancy of your sex to ours proceeds 
half the miseries of mankind.' 

That we may give the reader leisure to 
consider well the foregoing sentiment, wc 
will here put an end to this chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Inwkieh our rtadert wiU probably be divided in 
their opinioiu qf Jifr. Bootk's amduct. 

Booth proceeded as fidlows : 

* The first months of our marriage pro^ 
duced nothing remarkable enough to men- 
tion. I am sure I need not tell IVIiss Mat* 
thews that I (bund in my Amelia every per- 
fection o£ human nature. Mrs. Harris at 
finit gave us some little uneasiness. She 
had rather yielded to the doctor tiian given 
a willing conaent to the match ; however, 
by degrees, she became more and more sa- 
tisfieii, and at last seemed perfectly reconr 
ciled. Thta we ascribe a good deal to tlie 
~ offices of Miss Betty, who had always 



appeared to be my friend. She had been * ~* 
greatly assisting to Amelia in making her 
escai)e, which fnad no opportunity of meiH 
tioning to you before, and in all tilings be- 
haved so well, outwtirdly at least, to myself 
ns well as to her sister, that we regarded 
her as our sincerest friend. 

' About half a year ailer our marriage, 
two additional companies were added to 
our regiment, in one of wluch I was pre- 
ferred to the command of a lieutenanL 
Upon this occasion, Miss Betty irave Uie 
first intimation of a dis])osition wiiich we 
have since so severely experienced.' 

' Your servant, sir,' says Miss Mattliews^ 
' then I find I was not mistaken in my opi- 
nion of tlie lady. — No, no, show me any 
goodness in a censorious prude, and — * 

As Miss Matthews hesitated for a simile 
or an execration. Booth proceeded : ' You 
will please to remeinl)er, madam, there was 
formerlv an agreement between myself and 
Mrs. Aarris, tliat I should settle all my 
Amelia's fortune on her, except a ct r^in 
sum, which was to be laid out in my ad- 
vancement in the anny; but as our r-iar- 
riage was carried on in tlie manner you )ave 
heard, no such agreement was ever exe- 
cuted. And since 1 was become Amelia's 
husband, not a word of this matter was 
ever mentioned by the old lady ; and as for 
myself, I declare I had not yet awakened 
from tliat delicious dream of bliss in which 
the possession of Amelia had lulled me.' 

Here Miss Matthews sighed, and cast . 
the tendcrest of looks on Booth, who thus 
continued his story : 

' Soon af\er my promotion, Mrs. Harris 
one morning took an occasion to speak to 
me on this aflhir. She said, that as 1 liad 
l)een pnmioted gratis to a lieutenancy, she 
would assist me with money to carry me a 
step higher; and if more was required than 
was formerly mentioned, it should not be 
wanting, since she was so perfectly satisfied 
with my Ijehaviour to her daughter. Adding, 
that she hoped I had still the same inclina- 
tion to settle on my wife the remainder of 
her fortune. 

*I answered with very warm acknow- 
ledgments of my mother's goodness, and 
declared, if I had the w(»rld, i was ready to 
lav it at my Amelia's feet. And so, heaven 
knows, I would ten tliousand worlds. 

*Mrs. Harris seemed pleased with the 
warmth of my sentiments, ami said, she 
would immediately send to her lawyer and 
give him the necessary orders; and thus 
ended our conversation on tliis subject. 

' From this time, there was a very visible 
alteration in Miss Betty's behaviour. She 
grew reserved to her sister as well as to me. 
She was fretful and captious on tlie slightest 
occasion : nay, she affected much to talk on 
the ill consequences of an m\yn\dAiA is^^v 
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riage, especially before lier motlier ; and if 
ever any litUe tenderacfls or endearmenta 
escaped me in puMic towards Amelia, Rhe 
never ^Ued to make some malicious remark 
on the short duration of violent pasnions ; 
and wtien I have expressed a fond sentiment 
for my wife, her sister would kindly wish 
she might liear as much scv(;n years hence. 

< All these matters have been since sug^ 
geated to us by reflection ; for while they 
actually past, botli Amelia and myself had 
our thouglitn too happily engaiQ;ed to take 
notice o\' what discovered itself In tlie mind 
of any other person. 

'Unfortunately for us, Mrs. Harris's 
lawyer happened at this time to be at Lon- 
don, where business detained him upwards 
of a month ; and as Mrs. Harris would on 
no occasion employ any other, our atfair 
^vaa under an entire suspension till his re- 
turn. 

* Amelia, wlio was now big witli child, 
had of\en expressed the deepest concern at 
her -apprehensions of my being some time 
comnmnded abroad ; a circumstance, which 
she declared if it slioukl ever happen to her, 
even though she vhoiild not then be in the 
same sjtuatk>n as a i present, would infallibly 
break her heart. These remonstrances were 
made with such tendeniess, and so much 
a£Sscted me, that to avoid any probability of 
Buch an event, I endeavoured to get an ex- 
change into the horse-guards, a body of 
troops which very rarely goes abroad, un- 
lew where the king himself commands in 
penon. I soon found an officer for mv pur- 
poae, the terms were agreed on, and Mrs. 
Hmrris h/A ordered the money which I was 
to ]iaj to be ready, notwithstanding the op- 
position made by Miss Betty, who openly 
dissuaded her mother from it ; alle^ni^ that 
that exchange was highly to my disaavan- 
tage ; that I could never hope to rise in tlie 
army af\er it ; not fbr^tting, at the same 
time, some insinuations very prejudicial to 
my reputation as a soldier. 

* When every tiling was agreed on, and 
the two commiftsions were actually made 
out, but not signed by the king, one day, at 
my return from hunting, Amelia flew to me, 
and eagerly embracing me, cried out^ ** O 
Billy, I have news for you which delights 
my soul. Notliing sure was ever so fortu- 
nate as the exchange which you have made. 
The regiment you was formerly in, is or- 
dered for Gibraltar." 

* I received this news with far less trans- 
port than it was delivered. I answered 
coldly. Since tlic case was so, I heartilv 
hoped the commissions might be both signed. 
Wnat do you sjiy ? replied Amelia, eager- 
ly; — sure you told me every thing was 
entirely settled. That look ofyours friyht- 
ena me to death. — But I am funning into 
too minute partleuhn. In sliort, I received 



a letter by that very post, from the officer 
with whom I bad exclianged, insisting, tliat 
though his majesty had not si^ed tlie com- 
missions, that still tlie bargam was valid, 
partly urging it as a right, a^ partly desir- 
ing it as a favour, that lie might go to Gi- 
braltar in my room. 

' This letter convinced me in every point. 
I was now informed that the commissions 
were not signed, and, consequently, tliat tiie 
cxcliange was not completed: of conse- 
quence, the other could have no right to 
insist on going; and as for granting him 
sudi a favour, I top clearly saw 1 must 
do it at the expense of my honour. I was 
now reduced to a dilemma, the most dread- 
ful which, I tliink, any man can experi- 
ence ; in which, I am not ashamed to own, 
I found love was not so overmatched by 
honour as he ought to have been. T\!e 
thoughts of k^aving Amelia in her present 
condition, to misery, perha]M death, or mad- 
ness, were insupportable ; nor ooukl any 
other situation out that which now tor- 
mented me on tlie other side, Itave combat- 
ted them a moment' 

' No woman upon earth,* cries Misa Mat- 
tliews, 'can despise want of spirit in a man 
more than myself; and yet, I cannot help 
th'uiking you was rather too nice on tlua 
occasion.' 

' You will allow, madam,' answered Booth, 
* that whoever offenda against the lawa of 
honour, in tlie least instance, ia treated as 
tlie highest delinquent Here ia no excuse, 
no pardon ; and he doth nothing who leaves 
any thins undone. But if the conflict waa 
so terrible with myself alone, what waa my 
situation in tlie preaence of Amelia ? how 
could I support lier sighs, her tem, her 
agonies, her despair! could I bear to think 
myself the cruel cause of her sufleringa, fiir 
80 I was! could I endure the tboufffat of 
having it in my power to ?ivc her instant 
relief, for so it was, and refuse it her ! 

' Miss Betty was now again beoome my 
friend. She had scarce been civil to me for 
a fortnight last past; yet now she com- 
mended me to the skies, and aa aeverely 
blamed her sister, whom she arraigned of 
the most contemptible weakneas, in prefer- 
ring mv safety to my honour: ahe said 
many in-natured things on the ooeaaion, 
which I shall not now repeat. 

' In tlie midst of this hurricane, the good 
doctor came to dine with Mrs. Harria, and, 
at my desire, deli\'ered his opinion on the 
matter.' 

Here Mr. Booth was interrupted in his 
narrative, by the arrival of a peraon, whom 
we shall introduce in the next diapler. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Cmdmknng a feme rf « different kind from cny in 

tie freeedmg, 

Thk gendeman who now arrived was 
the keeper; or, if you please, (for so he 
pleased to call liimselT,) tiie governor of 
the prison. 

He used so little ceremony at his ap- 
proach, that the bolt, wliich was very slight 
00 the inside, gave way, and the door im- 
mediately flew open. He had no sooner 
entered the room, then lie acquainted Miss 
Matthews that he liad brought her very 
good news, for which he demanded a bott(e 
of wine as Ids due. 

This demand 1>eing complied with, he 
acquainted Miss Matthews, tiiat the wound- 
ed gentleman was not dead, nor was his 
wound thought to be mortal : that kiRS of 
blood, and, jx^rhaps, his fright, had occa- 
iiioned his fainting away ; * but I believe, 
madam,' said he, ' if you take the proper 
measures, you may be bailed to-morrow. I 
expect tlie lawyer here tliis evening, and if 
you put the business into his handn, I war- 
rant it will be done. Money, to be sure, 
must be parted with; tijat's to be sure. 
People, to be sure, will expect to handle a 
little In such cases. For my own part, I 
never desire to keep a prisoner longer than 
the law idlows, not 1: 1 always inform them 
they can be bailed as soon as I know it I 
never make any bar;i^in, not I; I always 
love to leave those things to the gentlemen 
and ladies themselves. I never susi>ect gen- 
demen and ladies of wanting genentsity.' 

MIm Matthews made a very slight an- 
swer to all these friendl;^ professions. She 
sud, she had done notlimg she repented of, 
and WM indifferent as to Sie event. 'All I 
can ny,* cries she, * is, tliat if tlie wretch is 
alive, there is no greater villain in life than 
himielf ;' and instead of mentioning any 
thing of the bail, she bei^^ the keeper to 
leave her again akine with Mr. Booth. 
Tlie keeper replied, ' Nay, madam, perhajM 
It mav be better to stay a little longer here, if 
you have not bail ready, than to buy them 
too dear. Besides, a day or two hence, when 
the gentleman is past aU danger of recovery, 
to be sure, some folks that would expect an 
extraordinary fee now, would be glad to 
touch anv thing. And to be sure you shall 
want nothing iKre. The best of all things 
are to be h£a here for money, both eatable 
and drinkable ; though I say It, I shan't tuni 
my back to any of the taverns for either 
eatables or wine. The captain tliere need 
not have been so shy of^ owning himself 
n^n he first came in ; we have had cap- 
tains and other great gentlemen here be- 
fore BOW ; and no shame to them, though I 
say it. Many a great gentleman is some- 
found m puices that don't become 



tliem half so well, let me tell them that, Cap- 
tain Bootli, tell them tliaU' 

* I see, sir,' answered Booth, a little dia* 
composed, * that you are acquainted with 
my title as well as my name.' 

* Ay, sir,' cries the keeper, ' and I honour 
you tlie more for it. I \ovt tlie gentlemen 
of tlie army. I was in the army myself 
formerly; in tlie lord of Oxford's liorse. It 
is true I rode private; but 1 had money 
enough to have bought in quarter-master, 
wlien I took it into mv head to marry, and 
my wite she did not like that 1 should con- 
tinue a soldier, she was all for a private life ; 
and so I came to this business.' 

' Upon my word, sir,' answered Booth, 
* you consulted your wife's inclinations very 
notably; but, pray, will you satisfy my cu- 
riosity in telling nie, liow you became ac- 
Suainted tltat Iwas in the army: for my 
ress, I think, could not betray nie.' 
'Betray!' rt*plied the keeper; 'tliere is 
no betraying here, 1 hope — I am not a per- 
son to beiray people — But you are so shy 
and pecry, you would almost make one sua- 
\)eci there wns more in the matter. And if 
there be, I promise you, vou need not be 
afraid of telling it me. Vou will excuse 
me giving you a hhit; but the sooner tlie 
better, that's alL Others may be before- 
hand witli you, and, first come first served 
on tliese occasions, that's alL Infbrmen 
are odious, tliere's no doubt of that, and no 
one would care to be an informer if he 
could help it, because of the ill usage they 
always receive from the mob; yet it is dan- 
gerous to trust too much ; and when safety 
and a good part of the reward too are on 
one side, ami the galk)ws on the other — ^I 
know which a wise man would choose.' 

* What the devil do you mean by all this ?' 
cries Booth. 

*No offence, I hope,' answered the 
keeper ; ' I spesk ft)r yourgood, and Lf you 

liave been upon the'snafiung ky you 

understand me, I am sure.' 

' Not I,' answered Booth, * upon my 
honour.' 

'Nay, nay,' replietl the keeper, with a 
contemptuous sneer, * if you are so peery as 
tliat comes to, you must take the conse- 
quences. — But for my part, I know I would 
not trust Robinson with two pence untold.' 

* What do you mean ?' cries booth ; ' who 
is Robinson r 

* And you don't know Robinson!' answered 
the keeper with great emotion. To which 
Booth replying in the negative, the. keeper, 
after some tokens of amazement, cried out : 
' Well, captain, I must sav you are the best 
at it, of aU the gentlemen i ever saw. How- 
ever, I will tell you this: the lawyer and 
Mr. Robinson have been laying their heads 
toother about you above half an hour thia 
af&moon. I overheard theia men^XL d^^ 
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Uia Booth severml times ; and for my part, 
I would not answer that Mr. Murphy is not 
DOW gone about the business ; but if you 
will impeach any to me of the road, or any 
thing else, I will step away to his worship 
Thrasher tliis instant, and I am sure I have 
interest enough with him to get you admit- 
ted an evidence.' 

' And so,' cries Booth, * you really take 
me for a highwayman.' 

'No offence, captain, I hope,' said the 
keeper : * as times go, there are many worse 
men in the world Uian those. Gentlemen 
may be driven to distress, and wlien they 
are, I know no more genteeler way tiian 
the road. It liath been many a brave man's 
case, to my knowledge, and men of as much 
honour too as any in the world.' 

* Well, sir,' sud Bootli, * I assure you I 
am not that gentleman of honour you ima- 
gine me.' 

Miss Matthews, who had long understood 
the keeper no better than Mr. Booth, no 
aooner heard his meaning explained, than 
■he vna fired with greater indignation than 
the gentleman had expressed. *■ How dare 
you, sir,' said she to the keeper, *■ insult a 
man of fashion, and who hath had the ho- 
nour to bear his majesty's commission in the 
army? as you yourself own, you know. If 
his misfortunes have sent him hither, sure 
we have no laws that will protect such a fel- 
low aa you in insulting him ?' — * Fellow !' 
muttered the keeper, ^ I would not advise 
you, madam, to use such language to me.' 
— * Do you dare threaten me ? replied Miss 
Matthews in a rage ; * venture in tlie least 
instance to exceed your authority with re- 

Srd to me, and I will prosecute you with 
; utmost vengeance.' 
A scene of very high altercation now en- 
sued, till Bootli interposed, and quieted the 
keeper, who was, perhaps, enough inclined 
to an accommodation; for, in truth, he 
waged unequal war. He was besides unwil- 
ling to incenHc Miss Matthews, whom he 
expected to he bailed out the next day, and 
who had more money loll than he intended 
she should carry out of the prison with her ; 
and as for any violent or unjustifiable me- 
thods, the lady had discovered a much too 
great a spirit to be in danger of tlicm. The 
governor, therefore, in a very gentle tone, 
declared, tliat if he had given any offence to 
the gentleman, he heartihr asked his pardon; 
that if he had known him to be really a cap- 
tain, he should not have entertained any 
such suspicions ; but the captain was a very 
common title in that place, and belonged to 
several gentlemen that had never been m 
the army, or at most, had rid private like 
himself. ' To be sure, captain,' said he, * as 
you yourself own, your dress is not very 
military;' (for he had on a plain fustian 



suit,) ' and besides, as the lawyer says, nosci- 
iur a sonr, is a very good rule. And 1 
don't believe there is a greater rascal uyton 
earth than that same Robinson that I w:is 
talking of. Nay, I assure you, I wish tliert- 
may he no mischief hatching against you. 
But if there is, I will do alll can with tlie 
lawyer U) prevent it. To be sure, Mr. Mur- 
phy is one of tlie cleverest men in the world 
at the law; tliat even his enemies must 
own ; and as I recommend him to all the 
business I can, (and it is not a little to be 
sure tliat arises in this place,) why one i^ooi] 
turn deserves another. And I may expi^ct 
tliat he will not be concerned in any plot 
to ruin any friend of mine; at least when 
I desire him not. I am sure he could not 
be an honest man if he would.' 

Booth was tlien satisfied tliat Mr. Robin- 
son, w^hom he did not yet know by name, 
was the gamester who fiad won his money 
at play. And now. Miss Matthews, who 
had very impatiently borne this interruption, 
prevailed on the keeper to withdraw. 

As soon as he was gone, Mr. Booth be- 
gan to felicitate her upon the news of tlie 
wounded gentleman being in a fair likeli- 
hood of recovery. To which, afler short 
silence, she answered, ' There is something, 
p>erhaps, which you will easily guess, that 
makes your congratulation more agreeable 
to me than tlie first account I heard of tlie 
villain's having escaped the fate he deserves ; 
for, I do assure you, at first, it did not make 
me amends for tlie mierruption of my cu- 
riosity. Now, I hope, we shall be disturbed 
no more, till you have finished your wliole 
story. — You lefl off, I tliink, somewhere in 
the struggle about leaving Amelia, the happy 
Amelia.' — *" And can vou call lier happy at 
such a period ?' cries booth. ' Happy," ay, 
happy, in any situation,' answered Miss 
Mattliews, 'with such a husl>and. I, at 
least, may well think so, who have expe- 
rienced the very reverse of her fortune ; but 
I was not born to be happy. I may say 
with the poet: 

The blarke!«t ink of fate was sure m? lot, 
And when fate writ my name, it made a blot. 

*Nay, nay, dear Miss Matthews,' an- 
swered Bootli, * you must, and shall banish 
such gloomy thoujc^hts. Fate hath, I hope, 

many happy days in store for you.' * Do 

you t>cUeve it, Mr. Booth ?' replied she, ' in- 
deed, you know the contrary — You must 
know-^For you can't have forgot. No 
Amelia in the world can have quite oblitera 
ted — Forgetfulness is not in out own power. 
If it was, indeed, I have reason to think — 
But I know not what 1 am saying. — Pray do 
proceed in that story.' 

Booth so immediately complied ¥rith this 
request, that it is possible he was pleased 
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with it To say tlie truth, if all which un- 
wittingly dropped from Miss Matthews was 
put together, some conclusions might, it 
seems, be drawn from the whole, which 



could not convey a very agreeable idea to a 
constant husband. Bootli, tiierefore, pro- 
ceeded to relate what is written in the tnird 
book of this history. 



BOOK III. 



CHAPTER I. 

In wkUk Mr. Booth retumet hit Hory. 

Mr I am not mistaken, madam,' continued 
Booth, ' 1 was hist going to acquaint you 
with the doctor's opinion, when we were in- 
ternjpted by the keeper. 

'The doctor havmg heard counsel on 
both aides, that is to say, Mrs. Harris for 
my staying, and Miss Betty for my going, 
at' lastdelivered his own sentiments. An 
fi)r Amelia, she sat silent, drowned in her 
tears ; nor was I myself in a much better 
situation. 

***A8 the commissions are not signed, 
said the doctor, I think you may be said to 
remain in your former regiment ; and there- 
fore I tbinJc you ought to eo on tliis expedi- 
tion ; your auty to your king and country, 
whose bread vou Imve eaten, requires it; 
and this is a duty of too high a nature to 
admit the least deficiency. Kegard to your 
character likewise requu^s you to go ; for 
the world, which micht justly blame your 
staying at home, if the case was even &irly 
silted, will not deal so honestly by you ; 
you must expect to have every circumstance 
against you heightened, and most of what 
makes for your defence omitted ; and thus 
you will be stigmatized as a coward, with- 
out any palliation. As the malicious dispo- 
sition of mankind » too well known, and the 
cruel pleasure which they take in destroying 
the reputations of others ; the use we are to 
make of this knowledge is to afford no handle 
to reproach ; for badas the world is, it sel- 
dom falls on any man who hath not given 
some slight cause for censure, though this, 
perhaps, is oAen aggravated ten thousand 
rold ; and when we blame the malice of the 
aggravation, we ought not tp forget our 
owii imprudence in giving the occasion. 
Remember, my boy, your honour is at stake ; 
and you know how nice the honour of a sol- 
dier's in these cases. This is a treasure 
which he must be your enemy indeed who 
wouM attempt to rob you ou Therefore, 
you ought to consider every one as 3'our 
enemy, who, by desiring you to stay, would 
rob vou of jour honour." a 

''iDo yaa hear that, sister?' cries Miss 



Betty. "Yes, I do hear it," answered 
Amelia, with more spirit than I ever saw her 
exert betbre, " and would preserve his 
honour at the exp)ense of my life. I will 
preserve it if it sliouUl be at Uiat expense ; 
and since it is Doctor Harrison's opinion 
tliat he ought to go, I give my consent. Go, 
my dear husband,'' cried she, falling upon 
her knees, " may every anjzel of Heaven 
guard and preserve you."— I cannot repeat 
her words without being affected,' saia he, 
wiping his eyes, 'the excellence of thai 
woman, no words can paint : Miss Mat- 
thews, stie hath every pcriection in hiunan 
nature. 

' I will not tire you with the repetition of 
any more that passed on that occasion : nor 
with the quarrel that ensue<l between Mrs. 
Harris and the doctr)r ; for the old lady could 
not submit to my leaving her daughter in 
her present condition. She fell severely on 
the army, and cursed the day in which 
her daughter was married to a soldier, not 
sparing the doctor for having? had some 
share in the match. I will omit, likewise, 
the tender scene, which passed between 
Amelia and myself previous to my depar- 
ture.' 

' Indeed, I beg you would not,' cries Miss 
Matthews, ' nothing delights mc more than 
scenes of tenderness. I should be glad to 
know, if possible, every syllable which was 
uttennl on both sicles.' 

' I will indulge you, then,' cries Booth, 'as 
far as is in my power. Indeed,! believe, I am 
able to recollect much the greatest ^rt ; 
for the impression is never to be effaced 
from my memory.' 

He then proceeded, as Miss Matthewsde- 
sired ; but lest all our readers should not be 
of her opinion, we will, according to our 
usual custom, endeavour to accommodate 
ourselves to every taste, and shall therefore 
place this scene m a chapter by itself, which 
we desire all our readers who do not love, or 
who, perhaps, do not know the pleasure of 
tenderness, to pass over ; since they may do 
this without any prejudice to the thread of 
the narrative. 
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CHAPTER n. 

CoRf oMif a Mfitf ^ (Ac tenderkkud, 

'The doctor, madam,* continued Booth, 
* spent his evening at Mrs. Harrises house, 
where I sat witli him whibt he smoked his 
pillow pipe, as his phrase is. Amelia was 
retired aoove half an hour to her chaniher, 
before I went to her. At my entrance, I 
found tier on her knees, a posture in which 
I never disturbed her. In a few minutes she 
arose, came to me, and embracing me, said 
■he had been praying ibr resolution to sup- 

Sort the cruelest moments she had ever un- 
ergone, or could possibly undergo. I re- 
nuMed her how much more bitter a fare- 
well would be on a death-bed, when we 
never could meet in this world, at least, 
asain. I then endeavoured to lessen all 
those objects which alarmed her most, and 
particulsurly tlie danger I was to encounter ; 
upon which head I seemed a little to com- 
fort her : but the probable len^ of my ab- 
tenee, and the certain length of my voyage, 
were circumstances which no oratory of 
mine could even palliate. ^ Oh, heavens !" 
■aid she, burstinijr into tears, " can I bear t4) 
think that hundreds, thousands, tor aught I 
know, of wiles or leagues, tliat lands and 
■eas are between us. 

** What is the prospect from that mount in 
mir garden, where I nave sat so many hnppy 
hours with my BiHy ? What is the distance 
(between that and <iie ferthest hill whicli we 
■ee from tlience, -con^nred to the distance 
which will be between us ! You cannot won- 
der at ttiia idea ; you must remember, my 
BiUy, at this place, this very thouglit came 
formerly into my foreboding mind. I then 
be^QKed you to leave the army. Why would 
you not comply ?— did 1 not tell you then 
tlmt the snuulest cottage we coufd survey 
from the mount, would oe with you a para- 
dise to me ; it would be so 8till---why canH 
my Billy think ho? am I so much his supe- 
rior in love ? where is the dishonour, Billy ? 
or if there be any, will it reach our ears 
in our little hut ? are glory and fame, and 
not his Amelia, the happiness of my hu^ 
band ? go, then, purchase them at my ex- 

Gnse. You will pay a few sighs, per- 
ps a few tears, at parting, and then new 
scenes will drive away tlie thoughts of poor 
Amelia from your bo^om : but what assist- 
ance shall I have in my affliction ? not tliat 
any change of scene could drive you one 
moment from my remembrance ; yet here 
every object I behold will place your loved 
idea in the liveliest mamier before my eyes. 
This is the bed in whk^h you have reposed ; 
that is the chair on whicn you sat. Upon 
these boards you have stood. These books 
you have read to mo. Can I walk among 
our beds of dowern, without viewing your 



favourites, nay, those which you have plant- 
ed with your own hands? can I see one 
beauty from our bek>vcd mount, which you 
have not pointed out to me f" — ^Thus she 
went on ; tlie woman, madam, you see, still 

Srevailing.' — * Since you mention it,' says 
liss Matthews, with a smile, * I o^ti the 
same observation occurred to me. It is too 
natural to us to consider ourselves only, 
Mr. Booth.' — * You shall hear,' he cried.— 
* At last the thoughts of her present con«li- 
tion suggested themselves, — <* But if," said 
she, " my situation, even in health, will be 
so intolerable, how shall I, in the danger 
and agonies of child-birth, support your 
absence ?" — *• Here she stopped, and looking 
on me with all tlie tenderness imaginable, 
cried out, " And am I then such a wretch to 
wish for your presence at such a season ? 
ought I not to rejoice that you are out of 
the hearing of my cries or the knowledge 
of my pains ? If 1 die, will you not have 
escaiiea the horrors of a parting, ten thou- 
sand times more dreadful than this? Go, 
go, my Billy, the very circumstance which 
made me most dread your departure, hath 
pertectly reconciled me to it. I perceive 
clearly now that I was onl^ wishing to sup- 
port my own weakness with your strength, 
and to relieve my own pains at the price of 
yours. Believe me, my fove, I am ashamed 
of myself." — I caught her in my arms wiih 
raptures not to be expressed in words; called 
her my heroine : sure none ever better cle- 
ser\'ed that name : after which we remained 
for some time speechless, and kicked in eacli 
other's embraces.' — *• I am convinced,' said 
Miss Matthews,' with a sigh, ^ ihere are mo- 
ments in life worth purchasing with woridH.' 
' At length the fatal morning came. I 
endeavoured to hide every pang of my 
heart, and to wear the utmost gayety in my 
countenance. Amelia acted the same part. 
In these assumed characters we met the iii- 
mily at breakfast; at their breakfast, I mean; 
for we were both full alreadv. Tlie doctor 
had spent above an hour that morning in 
discourse with Mrs. Harris, and liad in si>me 
measure reconciled her to my departure. 
He now made use of every art to relieve 
the poor distressed Amelia : not by inveigli- 
ing afjrainst the folly of grief, or by seriously 
advising her not to grieve; both whioti 
were sufiu^iently performed by Miss Betty. 
The doctor, on the contrary, had recourK* 
to every means which might cast a vril 
over the idea of grief, and raise comfortable 
images in my angel's mind. He endea- 
voured to lessen the supposed length o( 
mv absence, by discounung on matters 
whwh were more distant in time. He sai<l 
he intended next year to rebuild a part of 
his parsonage-house.^ — "And you," captain, 
says lie, *^t&\\ lay the comer stone, Ipromise 
you ;" with many other instances ofthe like 
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nature, which produced, I believe, some 
good effect on us both. 

* Amelia spoke but little; indeed, more 
tears than words dropt from her ; however, 
she seemed resolved to bear her atlliction 
with resignation. But when tlie dreadful 
news arnved tliat the horses were ready, 
and I, having taken my leave of all the rent, 
at last approached her, she was unable to 
support the conflict with nature any longer ; 
and, clingins around my neck, slie cried — 
^FarewdU,iarewell forever; Hjr I shall never, 
never see you more." At which woidu, the 
bkxxi entirely forsook her lovely cheeks, and 
bhc became a litekiss corpse in my arms. 

'Amelia continued so long mutionlcsH, 
that the doctor, as well as Mrs. Harris, bc- 
(ran to be under the most terrible apprehen- 
sions ; so they intbrmed me afterwards : tor 
at tliat time I was incaoable of making any 
observation. I had, indeed, very little more 
wte of my senses than the dear creature 
whom I supported. At lengtJi, however, 
we were all delivered from our tears ; and 
li& again vinited the lovelie^ mansion that 
human nature ever aflbrdcd it. 

' I had been, and vet was, so terrified with 
what had happened, and Amelia continued 
yet so weak and ill, that I determined, what- 
ever might be the consequence, not to leave 
her tliat day; which resolution she was no 
sooner acquainted with, than she fell ou her 
kiieeH, crying, ''Good Heaven ! I thank thee 
fiir tliis reprieve at ksast. Oh ! that every 
hour of my future life could be crammed 
into this dear day." 

'Our good friend, the doctor, remained 
with us. He said, he had intended to vi^ita 
family in some afiUction; " but I don't know," 
savs he, " why I shoulil ride a dozen milcD 
alter affliction, when we have enough here." 
Of all manldnd, the doctor is the best of 
comf«)rten. As his excessive goo<i-iuiture 
makes him take vast deliglit in the oflic«^ so 
ids great penetration into the human mind, 
joined ti> liis great experience, renders him 
tlie m<ist wvmdertul proficient in it ; and he 
so well knows when to sooth, when to rea- 
son, and when to ridicule, that he never 
applies any of tlioHe arts impniperly, which 
is almost universallv the csise with tlie phy- 
sicians of the mind, and whk;h it requires 
very s^at judgment and dexterity to avoid. 

' The doctor principally nm)lied himself 
(o riiliculing the dangers of^ die xiege, in 
tvliich he succeeded so well, tliat he some- 
times fc>rccd a smik: even intfi tlie fiice of 
Amt'lia. But what most comforted her, 
were the arguments he use<] to convince her 
tif tlie pntbiibility of mv speedy, if not im- 
mifdiate return, (ie saiif, the general opinion 
wa«, tliat the place would be taken, oefore 
our arrival there. In which case, we should 
liavc mitlung more to do, tlian te make the 
be-^* of our way lioxne again. 



' Amelia was so lulled by these arts, that 
she passed the dav much better than I ex- 
pected. Though the doctor could not make 
pride strong enough to conquer U)ve, yet, 
he exalted the former to make some stand 
against tlic latter ; insomuch, tliat my poor 
Amelia, I believe, more tlinn once flattered 
herself, to speak the language of tlie world, 
that her reason had g:iiiiea an entire vic- 
tory over her passion ; till love brought up 
a reinibrccment, if i may use that term, of 
tender ideas, and bore down all before him. 

' In tiie evening, tlie doctor and I passed 
another half hour together, when he pro- 
posed to me to endeavour to leave Amelia 
asleep in the morning, and promised me to 
be at hand when she' awaked, ami to sup- 
port her with all the asitistance in his power. 
He added, that nothing was more foolish, 
than for friends to take leave of each other. 
^' It is true, indeed," says he, "in tlie common 
acquaintance and friendship of the world, 
tills is a very harmless ceremony ; but be- 
tween two persoiiH, who really love each 
other, the church of Uomc never invented 
a pennnce half so severe as tins, which we 
altsurdly impose on ourKelves." 

'I greatly approved the doctors propo- 
sal; 3ia liked him, and promised, if^poesi* 
ble, to put it in execution. He tlien shook 
me by the liand, and heartily wished me 
well, saying, in his blunt way, " Well, boy, 
I hope to see thee crowned witli laurels at 
thy return ; one comfort I have at least, that 
stone walls and a sea will prevent thee from 
running away." 

' When I liad led the doctor, I repaired to 
my Amelia, whom I found in her chamber, 
employed in a very diflerent manner from 
what she had been the preceding night ; she 
was busy in |>arking up some trinkets in a 
casket, which she desired me to carry with 
me. This casket was her own work, and 
she had just fastened it as I came to her. 

' Her eyes very plainly discovennl what 
had |>assed while she was engaged in her 
work ; however, her countenance was now 
serene, and she siM»ke, at least, with some 
clieertulnes.s. But after some time, "You 
must take care of lliis casket, Billy," said 
she, " you must, indeed, Billy, — ft>r — " here 
pasHion almost choked her, till a flood of 
tears gave her relief, and then slie proceeded 
— " for I shall be the happiest woman thai 
ever was Ijorn when I see it again."— I told 
her, with the blessing of God that day 
would soon ccmie. " Soon !" answered she,. 
— " No, Billy, not s«Nm ; a week is an age ; 
— ^but yet the hapi)y day mav come. It 
shall, it must, it will ! — Yes, Billy, we sliall 
meet never to fKirt again; — even in this 
world I hope." — Pardon my weakness, Miss 
Matthews, but upon mv soul I cannot lielp 
it,' cried he, wiping his eyes. — 'Well, I 
wonder at your patkncie) a\\i\\riXXrs *^ 
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no loncter. Amelia tired out with so long a his head to go into the army ; and he mui 



struggle between a variety of pawions, and 
having not closed her eyes during three suc- 
cessive nights, towards the mominff fell 
into a pn)found sleep. In which sleep 1 Icfl 
her — and having dressed myself witii all the 
expedition imaginable, singing, whistling, 
hurrying, attempting by every method to 
baiiiiih tlioui^ht, i mounted my horse, which 
I had over night ordered to "be ready, and 
galloped away from that house where all my 
treasure was deposited. 

• Thus, madam, I have, in obedience to 
your commands, run through a scene, which, 
if it hath been tiresome to you, you must 
yet acquit nic of having obtruded upon 
you. This I am convinced of, that no one 
18 capable of tasting such a scene who hath 
not a heart full of tenderness, and perhaps 
not even then, unless he hath been in the 
same situation.' 



CHAPTER III. 

In which Jtfr. Bcoth aeU forward on his journey, 

' Well, madam, we have now taken our 
leave of Amelia. I rode a full mile befi^re I 
once suffered myself to look back ; but now 
being come to the top of a little hill, the 
last spot I knew which could give me a 
prospect of Mrs. Harris's house, my reso- 
lution failed : I stopped and cast my eyes 
backward. Shall I tell you what Tfelt at 
that instant ? I do assure you I am not able. 
So many tender ideas crowded at once into 
my mind, that, if I may use the expression, 
they almost dissolved my lieart. And now, 
madam, the most unfortunate accident came 
first into my head. Tliis was, that I had in 
the hurry and confusion left the dear casket 
behind me. The thought of going back at 
first suggested itself; but the consequences 
of that were too apparent. I therefore re- 
solved to send my man, and in the mean 
time to ride on softly on my road. He im- 
mediately executed my orders, and af\er 
some time, feeding my eyes witli that deli- 
cious and yet heart-felt prospect, I at last 
turned my horse to descend tlie hill, and 
proceedetl about a hundred yards, when, 
considering with myself, thati should lose 
no time by a second indulgence, I again 
turned back, and once more feasted my 
sight with tlie same painful pleasure, till my 
man returned, bringing me the casket, and 
an account that Amelia still continued in the 
sweet sleep I lefl her. I now suddenly 
turned my horse for the last time, and with 
the utmost resolution pursued my journey. 

* 1 perceived my man at his return — fiut 
before I mention any thing of him, it may 
be proper, madam, to acquaint you who he 
n7i5. He was the foster brother of my 



desirous to serve under my command. The 
doctor consented to discharge him; his 
mother at last yielded to his importunities; 
and I was very easily prevailed on to list 
one of the handsomest young fellows in 
£n/zland. 

* You will easUy believe I had some little 
partiality to one whose milk Amelia had 
sucked ; but as he had never seen the regi- 
ment, I had no opportunity to show him any 
great mark of favour. Indeed, he wait^ 
on me as my servant ; and I treated him 
with all tlie tenderness which can be used 
to one in that station. 

' When I was about to change into the 
horse-guard8,the poor feUow began to droop, 
fearing that he should no longer be in the 
same corps with me, thou^ certainly that 
would not have been the case. However, 
he had never mentioned one word of his 
dissatisfaction. — He is indeed a fclk)W of a 
noble spirit; but when he heard that I was 
to remain where I was, and that we were 
to go to Gib||ltar together, he fell into 
transports of joy, little short of madness. 
In short, the poor fellow had imbibed a very 
strons affection for me ; though this was 
what! knew nothing of till lonj^ afler. 

* When he returned to me, then, as I was 
saying, with the casket, I observed his eyes 
all over blubbered with tears. I rebuked 
him a little too rashly on this occasion. 
Heyday ! says I, what is the meaning of 
this ; I hope I have not a milksop with me. 
If I though tyou would show such a face to the 
enemy, I would leave you behind. " Your 
honour need not fear that," answered he, "I 
shall find nobody there that I shall bve weU 
enough to make me cry.'* I was highly 

r leased with this answer, in which I thought 
could discover both sense and spirit I 
then asked him what had occasioned those 
tears since he had lef\ me, (for he had no 
sign of any at that time ;) and whether he 
had seen his mother at Mrs. Harris's? He 
answered in tlie negative, and begged tliat 
I would ask liim no more questions ; adding 
that he was not very apt to cry, and he 
hoped he should never give me such another 
opportunity* of blaming him. I mention 
this only as an instance of his afiection to- 
wards me ; for I never could account for 
those tears any otherwise than by placinff 
tliem to the account of that distress in whkh 
he left me at that time. We travelled foil 
forty miles tliat day without baiting, when 
arriving at the inn where I intended to rest 
that night I retired immediately to my 
chamber, with my dear Amelia's casJcet, the 
opening of which was the nicest repast, and 
to whicn every otlier hun<]rer gave way. 

' It is impossible to mention to you all the 
little matteli with which Amelia had fur- 
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of all kinds, which her mother, who was Uie 
Ladv Bouutiful of tJiat country, had sup- 
plied her with. The most valuable of all 
to me was a lock of her dear hair, which 1 ■ 
have from Uiat time to tliis worn in my bo- 
som. What would I have then given for a ! 
lilile picture of my dear an^cU which she 
had lost from her chamber about a month ' 
before? and which we had the highest 
reason in the world to imagine her sister had 
taken away ; for the suspicion lay only be- 
tween her and Amelia's maid, who was of 
all creatures tlie honcstest, and whom her 
mistress had often trusted with tilings of 
much greater value; for tlie i)iv'tun\ which 
was set in gold, and had two or tlirec little 
diamonds round it, was worth about twelve 
guineas only; whereas Amelia lell jewels 
in her care of much greati*r value.' 

* Sure,' cries Miss Matthews, * she could 
not he such a paltry pilferer.' I 

• Not on account of the gold or the jewels,' 
cries Bootli. * We imputed it to mere spite, 
with which I assure you she abounds ; and 
slie knew that next to Amelia hereelf, there 
was nothinjT wliich I v-alucd so much as 
this little picture; for such a resemblance 
(lid it bear of the original, that Hogarth 
himself did never, I believe, draw a stronger 
likeness. Spite therefore was the only mo- 
tive to this cruel depredation : and indeed 
her behaviour on the occasion sufficiently 
convinced us both of the justice of our sus- 
picion, though we neither of us durst ac- 
cuse her ; and slie herself had the assur- 
ance U> insist very strongly, ^though she 
could not prevail,) witli Amelia, to turn 
away her innocent maid, saying, she would 
not five in the house with a thief.' 

Miss Matthews now discharged some 
curses on Miss Bettv, not much worth re- 
p(^:iting, and then Mr. Booth proceeded in 
his relation. 



CHAPTER IV. 

'The next day we joined the rcmient, 
which was soon af\er to embark. Nothing 
but mirth and jollity were in the counte- 
nance of evcr>' officer and soldier ; and as I 
now met several friends whom I had not seen 
lor above a year l)e[()re, I passed several 
h<iur», in which poor Amelia's image seldom 
obtruded itself to interrupt my pleasure. To 
confess the tnith, dear Miss Matthews, tlie 
lenderest of jjassions Is cai)able of subsiding ; 
nor is absence from our dearest friends so 
nnsiipportable as it may at first apj>ear. 
Distance of time and place do really cure 
what they seem to aggravate ; and taking 
leave of our friends resembles taking leave 
oftiie world ; concerning which it hath been 
uflen said, that it is not death, but dying, 
which iss terrible.' Here Miss Matthews 



burst into a fit of laughter, and cried, ' I 
sincerely ask your pardon; but I cannot 
help laughing at the gravity of your philoso- 
phy.' Booth answered, that the doctrine 
of the passions had been always his favourite 
study; that he was convinced every man 
acted entirely thmi tliat passion which was 
upj^rmost ; * Can I then think,' said he, 
^ without entertaining the utmost contempt 
for myself, that any pleasure upon earth 
could drive the thoughts of Amelia one in- 
stant trom my mind : 

* At length we embarked aboard a trans- 
port, and sailed f()r Gibrahar; but the wind, 
which was at first fair, so<»n chopped about ; 
so that we were obliged, for several days, 
to beat to windward, as the sea phrase is. 
During this time, the taste which I had for 
a seafsmng life did not appear extremely 
agreeable. We rolled up and down in a 
little narrow cabin, in which were three offi- 
cers, all of us extremely si^a-sick ; our sick- 
ness being much aggravated by the motion 
of the ship, by the view of each other, and 
by the stench of the men. But tliis was 
but a little taste indeed of the misery whksh 
was to fI)llow ; for we were got about six 
leagues to the westward of Scilly, when a 
violent storm arose at north-east, which 
s*)on raised the waves to the height of 
mountains. The horror of this is not to be 
adecjuately described to those who have 
never seen Uie like. The storm began in 
the evening, and as the clouds bnmght on 
the niglit apace, it was soon entirely dark; 
nor had we, during many hours, any other 
lij^ht than what was caused by the iarring 
elements, which frequently sent ft)rth flashes^ 
or rather streams of fire ; and whilst these 
pres<»ntt\l the most dreadful objects to our 
eyes, the roaring of the winds, the dasliing 
of the waves against the ship and each other, 
formed a sound altogether as horrible for 
our ears; while our ship, sometimes lifled 
up as it were to the skies, and sometimes 
swept awav at once as into the lowest abyss, 
seemed to t)c the sport of the winds and tlie 
seas. 

The captain himself almost gave all f()r 
lost, and exj)resst^d his apprehension of be- 
ing inevitably cast on the rocks of Scilly, 
and beat to pieces. And now, while some 
on bi>ard were addressin<r themselves to tlie 
Supreme Being, and otliers applying for 
comfort to stn)ng liquors, my whole thoughts 
were entirely eiigaixt'd by my Amelia. A 
thousand tender ideas crowded into my 
mind. I can truly say, that I had not a 
single consideration about myself, in which 
she was not concerned. Dying to mc was 
leaving her: and the fear of never seeing 
her more, \ntis a dagger stuck in my heart. 
Again, all the terrors with which this 
storm, if it reached her ears, must fill her 
gentle mind on my accouat>atid\b!t^^si!i2d^ 
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which she must undcri^, when she heard of 
my late, gave ine such iiiUUerablc pangs, 
liiat 1 now repented my resolution, and 
wished, 1 own 1 wislied, that 1 had taken 
her advice, and preferred love and a cotta^ 
to all tlie daxzUng charms of lionour. 

' While I wa8 tormenting myself with 
tiKMe meditations, and had c«)ncluded my- 
aelt* as certainly lost, the master came into 
the cabiu, and, with a cheerful voice, assured 
us tliat we had escaficd the danger, and that 
we had c-ortainly {vast to the westward of 
tlie rock. This" was comfortable news to 
all present ; and my cn]jtain, who had been 
some time on his knees, leaped suddenly up, 
and testified his joy with u great oath. 

' A perscm unused to the sea would have 
been astonished at the satisliiction which 
now discovered itself in the uiaster or in 
any on lN)ard; lor the storm still raged 
with great violence, and the daylight, which 
now api)eared, presenteti us wiih sights of 
liormr sufficient to terrify minds which 
were not absolute slaves to the passion ot* 
tear; but so great is the force of habit, that 
what inspires a landsman witli the highest 
apprehension of danger, gives not tlie least 
concern to a sailor, to wliom rocks and 
quicksands are almost the only objects of 
terror. 

' The matter however, was a little mis- 
taken in the present instance ; f(>r he liad 
not left tlie caoin above an hour, before my 
man came running to nie, ami acquainted 
nie that the ship was half full of water ; 
and that the sailors were g«>ing to hoist out 
the boat and save tlieinselves, and begged 
me tn cimie that moment along with liim, as 
I tendered my preservation. AVith this ac- 
r4>unt, which was convTved to me in a 
whisper, I acquainted both the captain and 
ensign; and we all ttigtuher innnediately 
mounted the deck, where we found the 
nuister making use of nil his oratory to per- 
suade the sailors that the ship w:ui in no 
danger ; and at the same time employing 
all his autlK)rity to set the punijis a-!Ming, 
which he assured them would keep the wa- 
ter under, and save his dear [^)vely Pegj^y, 
(for ttiat was the name of the ship,) which 
he swore he loved as dearly as his own 
soul. 

* Indeed thissulRciently appt?ared ; for the 
leak was so great, and the water tiowed in 
so T)lf*ntifulty, tliat his Lovely Peggy was 
half filled, bef<»re he could be brought to 
think (»f quittinir her ; but now the boat was 
hnnight alongside the ship ; and the msister 
himself, notwithstsmding all his k>ve for her, 
quitted his sliip, and lea|K*d into the boat. 
Every man present attempted to follow his 
cxam|)le, when I heard tl»e voice of my ser- 
vant roaring forth my name in a kind of 
agony. I made directly to the ship side, 
but waa toci latv ; /or tlie boat being already 



overladen, put directly off. And row, 
madam, 1 am |[^ing to relate to you an 
instance of heroic attection in a poor fellow 
towards his master, to which love itself, 
even among persons of superior education, 
can produce but few similar instances. 
My poor man being unable to get me with 
him into tlie boat, leaped suddenly into tlie 
sea, and swam back to the ship ; and when 
I gently rebuked him for his rashness, he 
aiiswened, 1k! chose rather to die with me, 
tlian to live to carry the account of my death 
to my Amelia ; at tlie same time bursting 
into a flo(Kl of tears, he cried, "Good 
Heavens! what will that poor lady feel 
when she hears this !" The tender concern 
lor my dear love endeared the poor tellow 
more to me, than the gallant instance which 
he had just before given of his affection 
towards nivselt*. 

* And now, rnadam, my eyes were shock- 
ed witli a siglit, tfie horror of which can 
scarce be imagined : for the boat had scaixte 
fftii four hundred yards from the ship, when 
it was swallowed u]) by the merciless waves, 
which now nm so liit?h, that out of tiie 
number of persons which were in the boat 
none recovered the ship ; though many of 
them we saw miserably perish before our 
eyes, some of tliem very near us, without any 
possibility of giving ** • the least assist- 
ance. 

' But whatever we felt for them, we felt^ I 
believe, more for ourselves, expecting every 
minute when we should share the same fate. 
Among the rest, one of our officers appeared 
quite stupified with fear. 1 never, indeed, 
saw a more miserable example of the great 
power of that {Mission : I must not, however, 
omit doing him justice, by saying, that I af- 
terwards saw the same man behave well in 
an engagement, in which he was wounded. 
Though tliere likewise he was said to have 
l)et rayed the same passion of fear in his 
countenance. 

' The otlier of our officers was no less 
stupified, (if I may so express myself*,) with 
f(H)l-hardiness, and seemed almost insensible 
of his danger. To say the tnith, I have, 
from this and stmie other instances which I 
liave seen, been alm(»st inclined to think, 
that the courage as well as cowardice of f<>ols 
proccetls from not knowing what is or what 
is not the proper object ofrcar ; indeed, we 
may account for the extreme hardiness of 
soriie men, in the same manner as lor the 
terrors of children at a bugbear. The child 
knows not hut that the bugbi^ar is the prt^- 
per object of fear, the blockhead knows not 
that a cannon-ball is so. 

' As to the remaining part of the ship's 
crew, and the soldiery, most of them weie 
dead drunk ; and the rest were endeavour- 
ing, as fast as they could, to prepare for 
death in the same manner. 
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' In tliitt dreadful situation we were taught 
that no human condition should inspire men 
with absolute despair; for as the storm had 
ceased for some time, the swelling of the 
sea began considerably to abate ; and we 
now perceived the man of war which con- 
voyea us, at no great distance astern. Those 
aboard her easily perceived our distress, and 
made towards us. When they came pretty 
near, they hoisted out two boats to our as- 
sistance. These no sooner approached 
the ship, than they were instantaneously 
filled, and I myself got a place in one of 
them, chiefly by the aid of my honest ser- 
vant, of whose fidelity to me on all occa- 
sions, I cannot S|)eak or think too highly. 
Indeed, I got into the boat so mucli the 
more easily, as a great number on board 
the ship were rendered, by drink, incapa- 
ble of taking any care for themselves. 
There was time, however, for the boat to 
pass and repass ; so that when we came to 
call over names, three only, of ail that re- 
mained in the ship, afler the loss of her own 
boat, were missing. 

' The captain, ensign, and myself were 
received with many congratulations by our 
officers on board the man-of-war. — The sea- 
officers too, all except the captain, paid us 
their compliments, though these were of the 
rougher kmd, and not without several jokes 
on our escape. As for the captain himself, 
we scarce saw him during many hours ; and 
when lie appeared, he presented a view of 
majes^ beyond anv that I had ever seen. 
The dignity which he preserved, did indeed 
give me rather the iaea of a Mogul, or a 
Turkish emperor, than of any of the mo- 
narchs of Christendom. To sny the truth, 
I could resemble his walk on the deck to 
nothing but the image of Captain Gulliver 
strutting among the Lilliputians ; he seem- 
ed to thmk himself a being of an order su- 
perior to all around him, and more especially 
to us of the land service. Nav, such was 
the behaviour of all the sea-officers and 
sailors to us and our soldiers, that instead of 
appemring to be subjects of the same pniice, 
engaged in one quarrel, and joined to sup- 
port one cause, we landmen ratlicr seemed 
to be captives on board an enemy^s vessel. 
This is a grievous misfortune, and often 
proves so fatal to the service, that it is great 
pity some means could not be found of 
curing it.' 

Here Mr. Booth stopped a while, to take 
bteath. We will, therefore, give the same 
refiwshment to the reader. 



CHAPTER V. 

Tke ariirf rf BocUi a< CHhnUar, wUk uihatthere 

btfdkim. 

'Thb adventureSj'continued fiootli,' which 

happened to me» frmn this day till my arri- 



val at Gibraltar, are not worth recountiAff 
to you. Aller a voyage, the remainder tt 
which was tolerably prosperous, we arrived 
in tliat garrison, the natural strength of 
wliich is so well known to the w^ole world- 
'About a week af\er my arrival, it was 
my fortune to be ordered on a sally-party, 
in which my lefl leg >vas broke with a mus- 
ket ball ; and I should most certainly have 
either perished miserably, or must have 
owed my preservation to some of the enemy, 
had not my faithful servant carried me off 
on his shoulders, and afterwards, with the 
assistance of one of his comrades, brought 
me back into the garrison. 

* The agony of my woimd was so great, 
that it threw me into a fever, from whence 
my surgeon apprehended much dan^r. I 
now began agam to feel lor my Amelia, and 
for myself on ber account ; and the disorder 
of my mind, occasioned by such melancholy 
contemplations, very highly aggravated the 
distemper of my body ; insomuch, that it 
would probably have proved fatal, had it 
not been for the friendship of one Captain 
James, an officer of our regiment, and an 
old acquaintance, who is undoubtedly one 
of the pleasantest companions, and one of 
the best-natured men m the worid. This 
worthy man, who had a head and a heart 
perfectly adequate to every office of friend- 
ship, stayed with me almost day and ni^t, 
during my illness; and, by strengthening 
my hopes, raising my spirits, and cheering 
my thoughts, preserved me from destruction* 

'The behaviour of this man abne is 
a sufficient ]>roof of the truth of my doc- 
trine, that all men act entirely from their 
passions ; for Bob James can never be sup- 
posed to act from any motive of virtue or 
religion, since lie constantly laughs at both ; 
and yet, his conduct towards me alone, de- 
monstrates a degree of goodness, which, 
perhaps, few of the votaries of either virtue 
or religion can equal.' 

* You need not take much pains,' answer- 
ed Miss Matthews, with a smile, * to con- 
vince me of your <loctrine. I have been 
always an advocate for the same. I look 
upon tlic two words you mention, to serve 
only as cloaks, under which hypocrisy may be 
the better enabled to cheat the world. I have 
been of that opinion ever since I read that 
charming fellow, Mandevil.' 

* Pardon mo, madam,' answered Booth, • I 
hope you do not agree with Mandevil, nei- 
ther, who hath represented human nature 
in a picture of the highest deformity. He 
hath lefl out of his system the best passicm 
which the mind can possess, and attempts 
to derive the effects or energies of that pas- 
sion from the base impulses of pride or fear. 
Whereas, it is as certain that love exists in 
the mind of man, as that its opposite, hatredi 
doth ; and the same TeaaoiA '^ni^ tfiQn&^ 
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|Nt>ve the existence of the one as the exist- 
ence of the other.' 

' I don't know, indeed,' replied the lady ; 
' I never thought much about the matter. 
This I know, £at when I read Mandevil, I 
thought all lie said was true ; and I have 
been oflen told, that he proves religion and 
virtue to be only mere names, llowevcr, 
if he denies there is any sucli thin^ as love, 
Jiat is most certainly wrong. — I am afraid 
I can give him the lie myself.' 

' I will join with you| madam, in that,' 
answered jBooth, 'at any time.' 

* Will you ioin with 'me ?' answered she, 
kx>king eagerly at him. ' O, Mr. Booth ! 1 
know not what I was going to say — What 
— Where did you leave off? — I would not 
interrupt you — but I am impatient to know 
•omelhmg.' 

' What, madam ?' cries Booth, * if I can 
give vou anv satisfaction ' 

* No, no, said she, ' I must liear all, I 
woukl not for the world break the thread of 
your story — Besides, I am afraid to ask — 
Prav, pray, sir, go on.' 

' Well, madam,' cries Booth, ' I think I 
was mentioning the extraordinary acts of 
friendship done me by Captain James ; nor 
can I help taking notice of the almost un- 
paralleled fidelity of poor Atkinson, (for 
tliat was my man's name,) who was not 
only constant in the assiduity of his attend- 
ance, but, during the time of my danger, 
demonstrated a concern for me which I can 
hardly account for, as my prevailing on his 
eaptain to make him a sergeant was the first 
favour he ever received at my hands, and 
this did not happen till I was almost per- 
fectly recovered of my broken leg. Poor 
fellow! I sliall never for^t the extravagant 
joy his halbert gave him ; I remcmlSr it 
the more, because it was one of the happi- 
est days of my own life ; for it was upon 
this day that 1 received a letter from my 
dear Amelia, afler a long silence, acquaint- 
ing me that she was out of all danger from 
her lying-in. 

* I was now once more able to perform 
my duty ; when, (so unkind was the fortune 
of*^war,) the second time I mounted the 
guard, I received a violent contusion from 
the bursting of a bomb. I was felled to the 
ground, where I lay breathless by the blow, 
till honest Atkinson came to myaFsistance, 
and conveyed me to my room, where a sur- 
geon immediately attended me. 

* The injury I had now received was much 
more dangerous in my surgeon's opinion 
than the former ; it caused me to spit olood, 
and was attended with a fever, and other bad 
symptoms ; so that very fatal consequences 
were apprehended. 

* In tins situation, the image of my Ame- 
lia haunted me day and night : and the ap- 

prebeaaoDB of never seeing her more were 



so intolerable, that I had thoughts of resign- 
ing my commission, and returning hc>mr, 
weak as 1 was, that I might have, at least, 
the satistucti<m of dying in tiie aims of my 
love. Captain James, however, persisted 
in dissuading nie ihm\ any such resolution. 
He tokl me, niv honour was too much con- 
cerned, attcinj)ted to raise my hoj)es of re- 
covery to the utmost of his p<»wer ; but 
chiefly he prevaikcl ^n me by supgeslin^, 
that if the worstwhicli I apprehondedshould 
happen, it was much hetter lor Amelia, tliat 
she should Ik; alvsont than present in so me- 
lancholy an hour. " I know,'' cried he, " tJie 
extreme joy which nmst arise in you from 
meetinir again with Amelia, and the c<mi- 
Ibrt of expiring in lier amis ; but ccmsider 
what she herself must endure upon the 
dreadful occasion, and you would not wish 
to purchase any happiness at the price of so 
nmch pain to her.' This argument, at 
length, prevailed on me; and it was aAer 
many l(mg debates resolved, tliat she should 
not even know my present condition, till niV 
doom either ibr life or dcatli was abs4)lutely 
fixed.' 

'Oh, heavens! how great! how gene- 
rous!' cried Miss Matthews. 'Booth, thou 
art a noble lellow ; and I scarce think there 
is a woman upon earth worthy so exalted a 
passion.' 

Bootli made a modest answer to the com- 

t)liment which Miss Matthews had paid 
lim. This drew more civilities from the 
lady ; and these again more acknowledg- 
ments. All which we shall pass by, and 
proceed with our history. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Containing matUrt which tciU please tcmt readtrs. 

' Two months and more, had I continued 
in a state of uncertainty, sometimes with 
more flattering, and sometimes with more 
alarming symptoms; when one aflernoon 
poor Atkinson came running into my room, 
all pale and out of breath, and begged me 
not to be surprised at his news, i asked 
him eagerly what was the matter, and if it 
was any thing concerning Amelia ? — I had 
scarce uttered the dear name, when she 
herself rushed into tlie room, and ran hastily 
to me, crving, " Yes, it is, it is your Amelia 
herself I""^ 

' There is nothing so difficult to describe, 
and generally so dull when described, as 
scenes of excessive tertderness.' 

* Can vou think so ?' savs Miss Matthews : 
' surely tliere is nothing so charming ! — O, 
Mr. liooth, our sex is d — ned by the want 
of tendeniess in yours — O, were they all hke 
you^-c-ertainly no nian was ever your equal.' 

* Indeed, madam,' cries Booth, * vou ho- 
nour me too *much--But — well-— when the 
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first transports of our meeting were over, 
Amelia began ^ntly to chide me for having 
concealed my illness from her ; for in three 
letters which I had writ her since tha accident 
had happened, there was not the least men- 
tion of it, or any hint given by which she 
could possibly conclude I was otherwise 
than in perfect health. And when I had 
excused myself, by assigning tlie true rea- 
son, she cried — " O Mr. booth ! and do you 
know so little of your Amelia, as to think I 
could or would survive you ! — would it not 
be better for one dreadful sight to break 
my heart all at once, than to break it by 
degrees? — O Billy I can any thing pay me 

for the loss of this embrace !" >But I ask 

your pardon ^how ridiculous doth my 

tbndness appear in your eyes !' 

' How olten,' answered she, ' shall I assert 

the contrary ? ^What would you have me 

say, Mr. Booth ? shall I tell you I envy Mrs. 
Booth of all the women in the world ? would 
you believe me if I did ? 1 hope you — ^What 

am I saying ? ^Pray make no farther ajx)- 

logy, but go on.' 

' Afler a scene,' continued he, * too tender 
to be conceived by many, Amelia informed 
me, that she had received a letter from an 
unknown hand, acquainting her with my 
misfortune, and advising her, if ever she 
desired to see me more, to come directly to 
Gibraltar. She said, she should not have 
delayed a moment, aller receiving tliis letter, 
had not the same ship brought her one from 
me, written with rather more than usual 
gayety, and in which there was not the least 
mention of my indisposition. This, she 
said, greatly puzzled her and her mother, 
and the worthy divine endeavoured to per- 
suade her to give credit to my letter, and to 
impute the other to a species of wit with 
wluch the world greatly abounds. This 
conaists entirely in doing various kinds of 
mischief to our fellow-creatures ; by belieing 
one, deceiving another, exposing a tliirJ, 
and drawing m a fourth to expose himself: 
ia short, by making some the obj|ects of 
laughter, others of contempt ; and indeed, 
not seldom, by subjecting them to very 
ffreat inconvenience, perliaps to ruin, for 
tiie sake of a jest. 

' Mrs. Harris and the doctor derived the 
letter from this species of wit. Miss Betty, 
however, was of a different opinion, and 
advised poor Amelia to apply to an officer 
whom the governor had sent over in the 
same ship, by whom the report of my illness 
was 80 strongly confirmed, that Amelia im- 
mediately resolved on her voyage. 

' I hftd a great curiosity to know the au- 
thor of this tetter; but not the least trace of 
it could be discovered. The only person 
widi whom I tived in any great mtimacy 
wia Captain James ; and he, madam, from 
whit I hAve toki you, you will think to b: 



the last person I could suspect ; besides, he 
declared upon his honour, tliat he knew 
nothing of the matter ; and no man's ho- 
nour is, I believe, more sacred. There was 
indeed, an ensign of another regiment who 
knew my wife, and who had sometimes 
visited me in my illness ; but he was a very 
unlikely man to interest himself much in any 
affairs which did not concern him ; and he 
too declared he knew nothing of it.' 

' And did you never discover this secret?' 
cries Miss Matthews. 

' Never to this day,' answered Booth. 

* I fancy,' said she, * I could give a shrewd 

guess What so likely as that Mrs. 

Booth, when you let\ her, should have given 
her faster-brother orders to send her word 
of whatever befcl you? — Yet stay — that 
could not Ive, neither ; for then she would 
not have doubted whether she should leave 
dear England on the receipt of the letter. — 
No, it must have been by some other means! 
yet that I own appeared extremely natural 
to me ; for if I had been letl by such a hus- 
band, I tliink I should have pursued the 
same method.' 

* No, madam,' cried Booth, * it must have 
been conveyed by some other channel ; for 
my Amelia, I am certain, was entirely igno- 
rant of tlie manner ; and as for poor AUdn- 
son, I am convinced he would not have ven- 
tured to take suqh a step without acquaint- 
ing me. Besides, the poor fellow had, I be- 
lieve, such a regard for my wife, out of gra- 
titude for the favours she hath done his mo- 
ther, that I make no doubt he was highly, 
rejoiced at her absence from my melancholy 
scene. Well, whoever Writ it, is a matter 
very immaterial ; yet, as it seemed so odd 
and unaccountable an incident, I could not 
help mentioning it. 

[ From the time of Amelia's arrival, no- 
thing remarkable happened till my perfect 
recovery, unless I should observe her re- 
markable behaviour, so full of care and ten- 
derness, that it was perhaps without a pa- 
rallel.' 

* O no, Mr. Booth,' cries the lady — * It is 
fully equalled, I am sure, by your gratitude. 
There is nothing, I believe, so rare as grati- 
tude in your sex, especially in husbands. 
So kind a rememlirance is, indeed, more 
than a return to such an obligation; for 
where is the mighty obligation which a wo- 
man confers, who beiiip possessed of an in- 
estimable jewel, is so kind to herself as to be 
careful and tender of it? I do not say this 
to lessen your opinion of Mrs. Bootb. I 
have no doubt but that she loves you as 
well as she is capable. But I woiud not 
have you think so meanly of our sex, as to 
imagine there are not a thousand women 
susceptible of true tenderness towards a 
meritorious man. — Believe me, Mr. Booths 
if I had received HucVi «j[i acjcovuox o^ 
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cident having happened to such a husband, 
a mother and a parson would not have held 
me a moment I should liave leaped into 
the first fishing-boat I could have found, 
and hid defiance to the winds and waves. 
Oh I there is no true tenderness but in 
a woman of spirit I would not be under- 
stood all this while to reflect on Mrs. Booth. 
I am only defending the cause of my sex ; 
for, upon my soul, such compliments to a 
wife are a satire on all the rest of woman- 
kind.' 

' Sure you jest, Miss Matthews,' answer- 
ed Booth, with a smile ; ' however, if you 
pleaae, I will proceed in my story.' | 



CHAPTER VII. 

Thi Mfitetn, eonHnvmg his ttory, reecunts nmu 
pari&ulan. whkhy we doubt tioi, to many good 
peopUf will appear u/matwroL 

• 1 WAS no sooner recovered from my in- 
disposition, tlian Amelia herself fell ill. 
This, I am afraid, was occasioned by the 
fatimies which I could not prevent her from 
uncfergoing on my account ; for as my dis- 
ease went off with violent sweats, during 
which the surgeon strictly ordered that! 
should lie by myself, my Amelia could not 
be prevailed upon to spend many hours in 
her own bed. During my restless fits she 
would sometimes read to me several hours 
together ; indeed, it was not without diffi- 
culty that she ever quitted my bedside. 
These fatigues, added to the uneasiness of 
her mind, overpowered her weak spirits, 
and threw her mto one of the worst disor- 
ders that can possibly attend a woman. A 
disorder very common among tlie ladies, 
and our physicians have not agreed upon 
its name, some call it the fever on the spi- 
rits, some a nervous fever, some the va- 
pours, and some the hysterics.' 

' O, say no more,' cries Miss Matthews ; 
* I pity you ; I pity you from my soul. A 
man had better he plagued with all the 
curses of Egypt, than with a vapourish 
wife.' 

' Pity me ! madam,' answered Booth ; 
' pity rather that dear creature, who, from 
her love and care of my unworthy self, con- 
tracted a distemper, the horrors of which 
are scarce to be imagined. It is, indeed, a 
sort of complication of all diseases togetlier, 
with almost madness added to them. In 
this situation, the siege being at an end, the 
governor gave me leave to attend my wife 
to Montpelier, the air of which was iudsed 
to be most hkely to restore her to health. 
Upon this occasion, she wrote lo her mt>- 
ther, to desire a remittance, and set fbrtli 
the melancholy condition of her health, and 
lier necessity lor money, in such terms as 
would have touched any bosom not void of 



humanity, though a stranger to the unhap- 
py sufl^rer. Her sister answered it, and I 
oelieve I have a copy of the answer in my 
pocket I keep it by me, as a curiosity ; and 
you would think it more so, could 1 show 
you my Amelia's letter.' He then searched 
his pocket-book, and finding the letter, 
among many others, he read it, in tlie fol- 
k)wing words : 



" Dear sister, 
" My mamma being much disordered, 
hath commnnded me to tell you, she is both 
shocked and surprised at your extraordi- 
nary request, or, as she chooses to call it, 
order for money. You know, my dear, she 
says, that your marriage with this red-coat 
man was entirely against her consent, and 
the opinion of all your family, (I am sure I 
may here include myself in that number,) 
and yet, afler tliis fatal act of disobedience, 
she was prevailed on to receive you as her 
child ; not, however, nor arc you so to un- 
derstand it, as the favourite which you was 
belore. She forgave you ; but this was as 
a Christian and a parent ; still preserving 
in her own mind a just sense of your dis- 
obedience, and a just resentment on that 
account And yet, notwithstanding this 
resentment, she desires you to remember, 
that when you a second time ventured to 
oppose her authority, and nothing would 
serve you but taking a ramble, (an indecent 
one, I c^n't help saving,) af\er your fellow, 
she tliought fit to sdow the excess of a mo- 
ther's tenderness, and furnished you with no 
less than fif\y pounds, for your foolish voy- 
age. How can she, then, be otherwise than 
suprised at your present demand? which, 
should she he so weak as to comply witli, 
she must expect to be every month repeat- 
ed, in order to supply the extravagance of a 
young rakish officer. — ^You say she will com- 

Sassionate your sufierings ; yes, surely idie 
oth greatly compassionate them, and so do 
I too, though you was neither so kind nor 
so civil as to suppose I should. But I for- 
give all your slights to me, as well now as 
formerly. Nay, 1 not only for^ve, but I 
pray daily for you. — But, dear sister, what 
could you expect less than what hath hap- 
pened? You should have believed your 
friends, who were wiser and older than you. 
I. do not here mean myself, though I own I 
am eleven months and some (xld weeks your 
superior; though, had I been younger, I 
might, perhaps, have been able to advise 
you ; for wi^idom, and what some may call 
beauty, do not always go together. You will 
not be offended at this : furl know, in your 
heart, you have always held your head 
above some people, whom, perhapa, other 
people have tiiought better of; but why do 
I mention what I scorn so much ? — No, my 
dear aster, Heaven forbid it ahoukl ever lie 
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Slid of me, that I value myself upon my face 
— not but if I could believe men, perhaps — 
but I hate and despise men — ^you know I do, 
my dear ; and I wish you had despised them 
as much : but jacta est aUa, as the doctor 
says. 

" You are to make the best of your for- 
time ; what fortune, I mean, my mamma 
may please to give you, for you know all la 
in her power. Let me advise you then to 
bring your mind to your circumstances, and 
remember, (for I can't help writing it, as 
it is (or your own good,) the vapours are a 
distemper which very ill become a knap- 
sack. Remember, my dear, what you have 
done, remember what my mamma hath 
done, remember we have something, of 
yours to keep, and do not consider yourself 
as an only child — no, nor as a favourite 
child ; but be pleased to remember, 

"Dear sister, . 
** Your most affectionate sister, 
" And most obedient humble servant, 

"E. Harris."' 

* O brave Miss Betty !' cried Miss Mat- 
thews, ' I always held her in high esteem ; 
but I protest she exceeds even what I could 
have expected from her. ' 

* This letter, madam,' cries Booth, * you 
will believe was an excellent cordial for my 
poor wife's spirits. So dreadful indeed was 
the effect it had upon her, that, as she had 
read it in my absence, I found her at my 
return home in the most violent fits ; and so 
long was it before she recovered her senses, 
that I despaired of that blessed event ever 
happening, and my own senses very nar- 
rowly escaped from being sacrificed to my 
deroair. However, she came at last to her- 
self; and I began to consider of every means 
of carrying her immediately to Montpelier, 
which was now become much more neces- 
sary than before. 

'Though I was greatly shocked at the 
barbarity ~bf the letter, yet I apprehended no 
venr ill consequence fVbm it ; for as it was 
behev^ all over the army that I had mar- 
ried a great fortune, I had received offers of 
money, if I wanted it, from more than one. 
Indeed, I might have easily carried my wife 
to Montpelier at any time ; but Khe was ex- 
tremdv averse to the voyage, being desi- 
rous or our returning to En^and, as I had 
leave to do ; and she grew daily so much 
better, that had it not men for the receipt of 
that cursed — ^which I have just read to you, 
I am persuaded she might have been able to 
return to England in &e next ship. 

' Among oUiers, there was a colonel in 
the garrison, who had not only offered, but 
importuned me to receive money from him ; 
I now, therefore, repaired to him ; and as a 
reason for altering my resolution, I produced 
the letter, uA at the same time acquainted 



him with the true state of my afialrs. The 
colonel read tlie letter, shook his head, and 
afler some silence, said, he was sorry I had 
refused to accept his oftcr before ; but that 
he had now so ordered matters, and dis- 
posed of his money, that he had not a 
shilling lefl to spare from his own occa- 
sions. 

' Answers of the same kind I had from 
several others ; but not one penny could I 
borrow of any ; for I have been since firmlj 
persuaded, that the honest colonel was not 
content witli denying me himself, but took 
effectual means, oy spreading tlie secret I 
had so foolishly trusted him witli, to prevent 
me from succeeding elsewhere ; for such is 
the nature of men, that whoever denies him- 
self to do you a favour, is unwilling that it 
should be done to you by any other. 

' This was the nrst time I had ever felt 
tliat distress which arises from the want of 
money ; a distress very dreadful indeed in a 
married state ; for what can be more mise- 
rable than to see any thing necessary for the 
preservation of a beloved creature, and not 
to be able to suply it ? 

' Perhaps you may wonder, madam, that 
I have not mentioned Captain James on this 
occasion ; but he was at that time laid up at 
Algiers, (whither he had been sent by the 
governor,) in a fever. However, he re- 
turned time enough to supply me, which he 
did with the utmost readmess, on the very 
first mention of my distress ; and the good 
colonel, notwitlistanding his having disposed 
of his money, discounted the captam's drafl. 
You see, madam, an instance, in the gene- 
rous behaviour of my friend James, how 
false are all universal satires against human 
kind. He is indeed one of the worthiest 
men the world ever produced. 

* But, perhaps, you will be more pleased 
still with the extravagant generosity of my 
sergeant. The day oefore tlie return of 
Mr. James, the poor fellow came to me. 
with tears in his eyes, and begged I would 
not be offended at what he was going to 
mention. He then pulled a purse trom his 
pocket, which contained, he said, the sum 
of twelve pounds, and which he begged me 
to accept, crying, he was sorry it was not 
in his power to lend me whatever I wanted. 
I was so struck with this instance of gene- 
rosity and friendship in such a person, that 
I gave him an opportunity of pressing me a 
second time, before I made him an answer. 
Indeed, I was greatly surprised how he came 
to be worth that little sum, and no less at 
his being acquainted with my own wants. 
In both which points he presently satisfied 
me. As tt> the first, it seems he had plun- 
dered a Spanish officer of fifleen pistoles ; 
and as to the second, he confessed he had 
it from my wife's maid, who had aveibiBKA 
some discourse \)e\v*ettk \«t Twotowk «Di^ 
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me. Indeed, people, I believe, always de- 
ceive themselves, who imagine tliey can 
conceal distressed circumstances from tlieir 
servants; for Uiese arc always extremely 
quicksighted on such occasions.' 

* Grood Heaven V cries Miss Matthews, 
'how astonishing is such behaviour in so low 
a fellow !* 

• I tliought so myself,' answered Booth ; 
* and yet 1 know not, on a more strict" ex- 
amination into the matter, why we should 
be more surprised to see greatness of mind 
discover itself in one degree or rank of life, 
than in another. Love, benevolence, or 
what you will please to call it, may be the 
reigning passion in a beggar as well as in 
a prince ; and wherever it is, its energies 
will be the same. 

'To confess the truth, I am afraid we often 
compliment what we call upper life, witli 
loo much injustice, at the expense of tlie 
lower. As it is no rare thing to see instances 
which degrade human nature in persons of 
the highest birth and educati(m,so I appre- 
hend, that examples of whatever is really 
great and good, have been sometimes found 
amongst those who have wanted all such 
advantages. In reality, palaces, I make no 
doubt, (10 sometimes contain nothing but 
dreariness and darkness, and the sun of 
righteousness hath shone forth with all its 
gfory in a cottage.' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The story of Booth continuecL 

Ma. Booth thus went on : 

* We now t4H>k leave of the garrison, and 
haying landed at Marseilles, arrived at 
Montpelier, without any thing happening to 
us worth remembrance, except the extreme 
sea-sickness of poor Amelia ; but I was af- 
terwards well repaid for the terrors which 
it occasioned me, by the ijood consequences 
which attended it ; for 1 believe it contri- 
buted even more than the air of Montpelier, 
to the perfect re-establishment of her health.' 

' I ask your pardon lor interrupting you,' 
cries Miss Matthews, * but you never satis- 
fied me wlietl^r you took the serejeant's 
monev. — You liave made me half in love 
with that charming fellow.' 

'How can you imagine, madam,' an- 
swered Booth, ' I should have taken from a 
poor fellow what was of so little conse- 
quence to me, and at the same time of so 
much to him? — Perhaps, now, vou will 
derive this from the passion of priife.' 

* Indeed,' says slie, ' I neither derive it 
from tlie passion of pride, nor from tlie pas- 
sion of folly : but methinks you should have 
accepted the offer, and I am convinced you 
burt him very much when you refused it. 
But pny proceed in your 'story.' Then 

Booth went on as follows : 



' As Amelia recovered her health and spi- 
rits daily, we began to pass our time very 
pleasantly at Montpelier ; for the greatest 
enemy to the French will acknowledge, that 
they are the best people in the world to live 
amongst for a littJe while. In some coun- 
tries ii is almost as easy to get a gtKxl es- 
tate as a good acquaintance. In England, 
particularly, acxiuaiutance is of almost as 
slow growth as an oak : so tliat the age of 
man scarce sutfices to bring it to any per- 
fection, and families seldom contract any 
great intimacy till the third, or at least the 
second generation. So shy indeed are we 
English of letting a stranger into our houses, 
that one would imagine we regarded all 
such as thieves. Now the French are the 
very reverse. Being a stranrrcr among them 
entitles you to the oetter place, and to the 
greater degree of civility; and if you wear 
but the appearance of a gentleman, they 
never suspect you are not one. Their 
friendsliip indeed seldom extends so far as 
their purse ; nor is such friendship usual in 
other countries. To say the truth, polite- 
ness carries friendship far enough in the 
ordinary occasions of life, and tSiose who 
want tliis accomplishment, rarely make 
amends for it by their sincerity ; for blunt- 
ness, or rather rudeness, as it commonly 
deser^'es to he called, is notalw^avs so much 
a mark of honesty as it is taken to be. 

' The dav after our arrival we became 
acquainted with Mons. Bayard. He was 
a Frenchman of great wit and vivacity, 
with a greater share of learning than gen- 
tlemen are ustially possessed of. As he 
lodged in the same house with us, we were 
immediately acquainted, and I liked his con- 
versation so well, that I never thought I 
had too mucli of his company. Indeed, I 
spent so much of my time with him, that 
Amelia, (I know not whether I ought to 
mention it,) grew uneasy at our familiarity, 
and comi)lained of my being too little with 
her, from my violent fondness for my new 
acquaintance ; for our conversation turning 
chiefly upon books, and principally Latin 
ones, (for we read several of the classics 
togetJier,) she could have but little enter- 
tainment by being with us. Wlien my 
wife had once taken it into her head that 
she was deprived of my company by M. 
Bagillard, it was imixxssible to change her 
opinion ; and though I now spent more ol 
my time with her than I liad ever done be- 
fore, she still grew more and more dissatis- 
fied, till, at last, she very earnestly desired 
me to quit my lodgings, and insisted upon 
it with more vehemence tlmn I liad ever 
known her express before. To say tlie 
truth, if that excellent woman could ever 
be thought unreasonable, I thought she was 
on this occasion. 

' But in what light soever her de&res ap- 
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peared to me, as they manifestly arose from 
an aliection of which I had daily the most 
endearing proofs, I resolved to comply with 
her, and accordingly removed to a distant 
part of the town ; for it is my opinion, that 
we can have hut little love for the i>erson 
whom we will never indulge in an unrea- 
lonahle demand. Indeed, I was under a 
difficulty witii regard to Mons. Ballard ; 
for as I could not possibly commuiucate to 
him the true reason for quitting my lodg- 
ings, so I found it as difficult to deceive 
him by a counterfeit one ; besioes, I was 
apprehensive I should have little le.s« of his 
company than betore. I could, indeed, have 
avoided this dilemma by quitting Montpe- 
lier ; for Amelia had perfectly recovered her 
health ; but I hati faithfully promised Cap- 
tain James to wait his return from Italy, 
whither he was gi^ne some time before from 
Gibraltar ; nor was it proper for Amelia to 
take any long journey, she being now near 
six mont>is gone with child. ' This diffi- 
culty, however, proved to be less than I had 
imagiAed it ; for my French friend, whether 
he suspected any thing from my wife's be- 
haviour, though she never, as I observed, 
showed him the least incivilitv, became sud- 
denly as cold on his side. Auer our leaving 
the lodgings, he never made above two or 
three formal visits; indeed, his time was 
noon af\er entirely taken up by an intrigue 
with a certain countess, which blazed all 
over Montpelier. • 

' We had not been long in our new apart- 
ments before an English officer arrived at 
Montpelier, and camt* to lod^ in the sjime 
house with us. This genileman, whost^ 
name was Bath, was of the rank of a major, 
and had so much singularity in his charac- 
ter, tijat, perhaps, you never heard of any 
like him. He was far from having any of 
those b(X>kish qualifications, which liad be- 
fore caased my Amelia's disquiet. It is 
true, his discourse generally turned on mat- 
ters of no feminine kind ; war and martial 
exploits being the ordinary topics of his 
conversation ; however, as he had a sister 
with whom Amelia was greatly pleased, an 
intimacy presently grew between us, and 
we four Uved in one family. 

* The major was a great dealer in the 
marvellous, and was constantly the Uttle 
hero of hfs own tale. This made him very 
entertaining^ to Amelia, who, of all persons 
in the world, hath tlie truest taste and en- 
joyment of the ridiculous ; for whilst no one 
8(Mmer discovers it in the character of an- 
other, no one so well conceals her knowledge 
of it from tlie ridiculous person. I cannot 
help mentioning a sentiment of hers on this 
head, as I think it doth her great honour. 
" If I had the same neglect," said she, " for 
ridiculous people, with the generality of the 
worid, I ahouLl rather tliink tliem tlie objects 



of tears than laughter ; but, in reality, I 
have known several who, in some parts of 
tlieir cliaractersjhave been extremely ridicu- 
k)U8, in others have been altogether as ami* 
able. For instance," said she, " here is the 
major, who tells us of many tilings which 
he has never seen, and of others which he 
hath never done, and both in the most ex- 
travagant excess ; and yet how amiable is 
his beliaviour to his poor sister, whom he 
hath not only brought over luther for her 
health, at his own expense, but is come to 
bear her company." I believe, madam, I 
repeat her very words ; for I am very apt to 
remember what she says. 

' You will easily believe, from a circum* 
stance I have just mentioned in the major's 
favour, especially when I have told you that 
his sister was one of the best of girls, that 
it was entirely necessary to hide from her 
all kind of laughter at any part of her bro- 
ther's behaviour. To say the truth, this 
was easv enough to do ; for the poor girl 
was so blinded with love and gratitude, and 
so highly honoured and reverenced her 
brother, that she had not the least suspicion 
thai there was a person in the world capa- 
ble of laughing at him. 

' Indeed I am certain she never made the 
least discovery of our ridicule: for I am 
well convinced she would have resented it; 
for, besides the love she bore her brother, 
she had a little family pride, which would 
sometimes appear. Ti) say the truth, if she 
had any fault, it was that of vanity ; but 
she was a very good girl upon the whole : 
and none of us are entirely tree from faults. 

' You are a good-natured fellow, Will,' 
answered Miss ^VIatthe^vs ; *but vanity is 
a fault of the llrst ii^nitude in a woman, 
and often the occasion of many others.' 

To this Booth mide no answer ; but con- 
tinued his story. 

* In this company we passed two or three 
months very agreeably, till the major and I 
both betook ourselves to our several nurse- 
ries ; my wife l)eing brought to bed of a 
Qitly and Miss Bath conBned to her cham- 
ber by a surfeit, which had like to have oc- 
casioned her death.' 

Here Miss Matthews burst into a loud 
laugh, of which, when Booth asked the 
reason, she said, she could not forbear at 
the thoughts of two such nurses: 'And 
did you really,' says she, * make your wife's 
caudle yourself?' 

* hideed, madam,' said he, 'I did ; and 
do you think that so extraordinary ?' 

* Indeed, I do,' answered she ; '1 tliought 
the best husbands had l<x)ked on their Wives* 
lying-in as a time of festival and jolljty.-^ 
What ! did you not even get drunk in |he 
time of your wife's delivery ? Tell me ho- 
nestly how you employed yourself at tliia 
lime.'* 
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' Why, then, honestly,' replied he, ' and 
in defiance of vour laughter, I lay behind 
the h6^l8ter, and supported her in my arms ; 
uid, upon mv ^oul, I believe I felt more pain 
in my mind than she underwent in her body. 
And now answer me as lionestly ; do vou 
really t}iink it a proper time of mirth, wLen 
the creature one loves to distraction is un- 
dergoing the most racking torments, as well 
•8 in the most inuninent danger ? an(> 
but I need not express any more tender 
circumstances.' 

* I am to answer honesdy,' cried she. — 
• Y -nj, and sincerely,* cries "booth — * Why, 
then, honestly and sincerely,' savs she, ' may 
I never see Heaven, if I don't think you are 
an angel of a man.' 

* Nay, madam,' answered Booth, — * but, 
indeed, you do me too much honour ; there 
are many such husbands — nay, liave we not 
an example of the like tenderness in the 
major? though, as to him, I believe, I shall 
make you laugh. While mv wife lay in, 
Miss Bath being extremely ill, I went^ one 
day, to the door of her apartment, to inquire 
after her health, as well as for tlie major, 
whom I had not seen during a whole week. 
I knocked softly at the door, and bein^ bid 
to open it, I found the major in his sister's 
ante-chamber, warming her ix>sset. His 
dress was certainly whimsical enough, hav- 
ing on a woman's bed-gown, and a very 
dirty flannel night-cap, which, being added 
to a very odd person, (for he is a very awk- 
ward, thm man, near seven feet high,) might 
have formed, in the opinion of most men, a 
very proper object of laughter. The maj()r, 
starting from his seat at my entering into 
the room, and with much emotion and a 
ffreatoath, cried out. "Is it you, sir?" I 
3)en inquired afler his and Ids sister's health. 
He answered, tliat his sllter was better, and 
he was very well ; " though I did not ex- 
pject, sir," cried he, with not a little confu- 
sion, " to be seen by you in this situation." 
I told lum, I thought it impossible he could 
appear in a situation more becoming his 
character. "You do not?" answered he. 
" By G — , I am very much obliged to you 
for that opinion; but, I believe, sir, how- 
ever my weakness may prevail on me to de- 
scend mm it, no man can be more conscious 
of his own dignity than myself." His sister 
then called to him from the inner room; 
upon which, he rang tlie bell for her ser- 
vant, and then, afler a stride or two across 
the room, he said, with an elated aspect, " I 
would not have you think, Mr. Booth, be- 
cause you have caught me in this dishabille, 
by coming upon me a little too abruptly — I 
cannot hdp saying, a little too abruptly — 
that I am my sister's nurse. I know what 
is better due to the dignity of a man, and I 
have shown it in a line of l^ittlo. — 1 think 
JljMve made a figure there, Mr. Booth, and 



becoming my character ; by G — , I ought 
not to be despised t4X> much, if my nature is 
not totally witliout its weaknesses." He 
uttered this, and some more of the same 
kind, with great majesty, or, as he called it, 
dignity. Indeed, he used some hard word:*, 
that I did not understand ; for all liis words 
are not to be found in a dictionary. Upon 
the whole, I could not easily retrain from 
laughter ; however, I conquered myself, and 
soon ai\er retired from him, astonished that 
it was possible lor a man to possess true 
goodness, and be, at the same time, ashamed 
of it 

' But if I was surprised at what had passed 
at this visit, how much more was I surprised 
tlie next morning, when he came very early 
to my chamber, and told me he had not been 
able to sleep one wink, at what had passed 
between us ! " There were some words of 
yours," says he, "which must be farther 
explained before we part. You told me, sir, 
when you found me in tiiat situation, which 
I cannot bear to recollect, that you Uiought 
I could not appear in one more becoming 
my character; these were the words; 1 
shall never forget them. Do you imagine 
that there is any of the dignity of a man 
wanting in my character: do you think 
that I have, during my sister's illness, be- 
haved with a weakness tliat savours too 
much of effeminacy. 

' " I know how much it is beneath a man 
to whine and whimper about a trifling girl 
as well as you, or any man ; and if my sis- 
ter had died-, I should have behaved uke a 
man on the occasion. I would not have you 
tliink I confined myself from company 
merelv upon her account. I was very much 
disordered myself And w^hen you sur- 
prised me in that situation, I repeat again, 
m that situation, her nurse had not leit the 
room three minutes, and I was blowing the 
fire, for fear it should have gone out' In 
ttiis manner he ran on almost a quarter of 
an hour, before he would suffer m^ to speak. 
At last, looking steadfastly in his face, I 
asked him, if I must concUide that he was 
in earnest ? " In earnest ?" says lie, re- 
peating my words, " do you then take my 
character for a jest ?" — Lookee, sir, said i, 
very gravely, I think we know one another 
very well ; and I have no reason to suspect 
you would impute it to fear, when I tell you 
I was so far from intending to affront you, 
that I meant you one of the hi^he^t compli- 
ments. Tenderness for women is so far from 
lessening, that it proves a true manly cha- 
racter. The manly Brutus showed the ut- 
most tenderness to his Portia ; and the great 
king of Sweden, the bravest, and even 
fiercest of men, shut himself up three whole 
days in the midst of a campaign, and would 
see no company, on the death of a favourite 
sister. At these words, I saw his features 
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soften ; and he cried out, ** D — ^a me, I ad- 
mire the king of Sweden of all the men in 
the world ; and he is a rascal that is ashamed 
of doiiif any thing which the king of Swe- 
den dio. — And yet if any king of Sweden 
in France was to tell me that his sister had 
more merit than mine, by G — , I'd knock his 
brains about his ears. Poor little Betsey ! 
she is the honestest, worthiest girl that ever 
was born. Heaven be praised, she is re- 
covered ; for if 1 had lost her, I never should 
have enjoyed another happy moment." In 
this manner he ran on some time, till the 
tears be^au to overflow — which, when he 
perceived, he stopped ; perhaps he was una- 
ole to go on ; Ibr he seemed almost choked ; 
— after a short silence, however, having 
wiped Ids eyes with his handkerchief, he 
fetched a deep si^h, and cried, "I am 
ashamed you should see this, Mr. Booth; 
but d — n me, nature will cet the better of 
dignity." I now comforted him witli the 
example of Xerxes, as I had beibre done 
with that of the king of Sweden; and soon 
after we sat down to breakfast together 
with much cordial friendship ; for I assure 
you, with all his oddity, there ie not a better 
natured man in tlie world than the major.' 

' Good-natured, indeed !' cries Miss Mat- 
thews, with great scorn. — * A fool ! how can 
you mention such a fellow with conunenda- 
lion ?' 

Booth spoke as much as he could in de- 
fence of his friend ; indeed, he had repre- 
sented him in as favourable a light as pos- 
sible, and had particularly left out those 
hard words, with which, as he hatli observed 
a little before, the major interlarded his dis- 
course. Booth then proceeded as in the 
next chapter. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Caidabiing very extroordinanf nuUtert* 

* Miss Bath,' continued Bootli, ' now re- 
covered so fast, that she was abroad as soon 
as my wife. Our little partie quarree began 
to grow agreeable again; and we mixed 
with the company of the place more tlian 
we had done before. Mons. Bagillard now 
again renewed his intimacy, for the coun- 
tess, his mistress, was gone to Paris; at 
which my wife, at first, showed no dissatis- 
faction ; and I imagined, that as she had a 
friend and companion of her own sex, (for 
Miss Bath and she had contracted the high- 
est fondness for each other,) tliat she would 
the leas miss mv company. However, I 
was disappointed in this expectation; for 
she soon besan to express her former un- 
easineas, and her impatience for the arrival 
of Captain James, that we might entirely 
quit Montpelier. 

' I could not ftvokl conceiving some little 



displeasure at this humour of my wife, which 
I was forced to think a little unreasonable.' 
— ' A little, do you c^l it?' says Miss Mat- 
thews, 'Good Heavens! what a husband 
are you !' — * How little worthy,' answered 
he, ' as you will say hereaflter, of such a 
wife as my Amelia. One da^ as we were 
sitting together, I heard a violent scream ; 
upon^ which my wife starting up, cried out 
" Sure that's Miss Bath's voice," and im- 
mediately ran towards the chamber whence 
it proceeded. I followed her; and when 
we arrived, we tliere beheld the most shock 
ing sight imaginable ; Miss Bath lying dead 
on tlie floor, and the major all bloo<iy7aneel* 
ing by her, and roaring out for assistance. 
Amelia, though she was herself in little bet- 
ter condition than her friend, ran hastily to 
her, bared her neck, and attempted to loosen 
her stays, while I ran up and down, scarce 
knowing what I did, calling for water and 
cordials, and despatching several servants 
one after another for doctors and surgeons. 

' Water, cordial:^, and all necessary im- 
plements being brought. Miss Bath was, at 
length, recovered, and placed in her chair» 
when tlic major seated himself by her. And 
now the young ladv being restored to life, 
the major, who, till tlien, had engaged at 
little of'^his own as of any other person's atn 
tention, became the object of all our consi^s 
derations, especially his poor sister's, whQ 
had no sooner recovered sufficient strength, 
than she began to lament her brother, cry- 
ing out that he was killed ; and bitterly bet 
wailing her fate, in having revived from her 
sw(M>n to behold so dreadful a spectacle. 
While Amelia applied herself to sooth the 
agonies of her friend, I began to inquire 
into die condition of the major, in which I 
was assisted by a surgeon, who now arrived. 
— The maior declared with great cheerfuW 
iicss, that he did not apprehend his woun4 
to be in the least dangerous, and, therefore* 
begged his sister to be comforted, saying, he 
was convinced the surgeon would soon give 
her the same assurance ; but that good man 
was not so liberal of assurances as the major 
had expected ; for as soon as he had probed 
the wound, he aflbrded no more tlian hopes, 
declaring that it was a very ugly wound ; 
but added, by way of consolation, that he 
had cured many much worse. 

' When the major was dressed, his sister 
seemed to possess his whole thoughts, and 
all his care was to relieve her grieiT He so- 
lemnly protested that it was no more than a 
flesh wound, and not very deep, nor could, 
as he apprehended, be in the least danger- 
ous ; and as for the cold expressions ofthe 
surgeon, he very well accounted for them, 
fi*om a motive too obvious to be mentioned. 
From these declarations of her brottier, and 
the interposition of her friends^ and abon^ 
aU, I beheve, from tbal WLEXveTvlNvVAit^iiut 
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had given to her fright. Miss Batli seemed 
a littte pacified : Amelia, therefore, at last 
prevailed : and as terror had abated, curio- 
sity became the superior passion. I tiiere- 
fore now began to inquire what had occa- 
sioned that accident whence tlie uproar 
arose. 

« The major took me by the hand, and 
looking very kindly at me, said, '* My dear 
Mr. £)oth. I must begin by asking your 
pardon ; for I have done ^rou an injury, for 
which nothing but the height of fnendship 
in roe can be an excuse ; and, therefore, no- 
thing but the height of friendship in you can 
forgive." Tliis preamble, madam, you will 
easuy believe, greatly alarmed all the com- 
pany, but especially me. 1 answered, 

dear major, I forgive you, let it be what it 
will; but what is it possible you can liave 
done to injure me r " That," replied he, 
"which I am convinced a man of your ho- 
nour and dignity of nature, by G—, must 
conclude to be one of the highest injuries. 
I have taken out of your own hands the do- 
ing of yourself justice. I am afraid I have 
idued the man who has injured your honour. 
I mean that villain Bagillard — ^but I cannot 
proceed ; for you, madam," said he to my 
wife, '' are concerned ; and I know whitt is 
due to the dignity of your sex." 

* Amelia, I observed, turned pale at these 
words, but eagerly begged him to proceed. 
" Nay, madam," answered he, " if I am 
commanded by a lady, it is a part of my 
dignity to obey." He then proceeded to 
teU us, that Bagillard had rallied him upon 
a supposition that he was pursuing my wife 
with a view of gallantry ; telling him, that 
he could never succeed ; giving hints that 
if it had been possible, he should have suc- 
ceeded himself; and ended with calling my 
poor Amelia an accomplished prude ; upon 
which the major gave Bagillard a box on 
the ear, and both immediately drew tlieir 
Bwords. 

* The major had scarce ended his speech, 
when a servant came into the room, and 
told me there was a friar bek>w, who de- 
sired to speak witli me in great haste. I 
shook the major by the hand, and told him 
I not only forgave him, but was extremely 
obliged to his friendship; and then going 
to the friar, I found that he was BagilTard's 
confessor, from whom he came to me, with 
an earnest desire of seeinj^ me, that he might 
ask my pardon, and receive my forgiveness 
before he died, for the injury he had intend- 
ed me. My wife at first opposed my going, 
from some sudden fears on my account ; 
but when she was convinced they were 
groundless, she consented. 

'I found Bagillard in his bed ; for the 

major's sword had passed up to the very hilt 

through his body. After having very eam- 

e$tiy asked my pardon, he made me many 



compliments on the possession of a woman, 
wIk), joined to the most exquisite beauty, 
was mistress of the most impregnable vir- 
tue ; as a proof of which, he acknowledged 
the vehemence as well as the ill success of 
his attempts ; and to make Amelia's virtue 
appear the brighter, his vanity was so pre- 
dominant, he could not forbear running over 
the names of several women of fashion who 
had yielded to his passion, which, he said, 
had never raged so violcntlv for anv other 
as for my poor Amelia ; and that tfiis vio- 
lence, which he had found wholly uncon- 
querable, he hoped would procure his par- 
don at my hands. It \b unnecessary to men- 
tion what I said on the occasion. I assured 
him of my entire forgiveness ; and so we 
parted. To say tlie truth, I afterwards 
thought myself almost obliged to him for a 
meeting with Amelia, the most luxuriously 
delicate tPiat can be imagined. 

'1 now ran to my wife, whom I em- 
braced with raptures of love and tenderness. 
When the first torrent of these was a little 
abated, " Confess to me, my dear," said 
she, " could your goodness prevent you from 
thinking me a little unreasonable in express- 
ing so much uneasiness at the loss or your 
company, while I ought to ha^'e rejoiced in 
the thoughts of your being so well enter- 
tained ? r know you must ; and then con- 
sider what I must have felt, while I knew 1 
was daily lessening myself in your esteem, 
and forced into a conduct, which I was sen- 
sible must appear to you, who was ignorant 
of my motive, to be mean, vulgar, and self- 
ish. And yet, what other course had I to 
take, with a man whom no denial, no scorn 
could abash ? — But if this was a cruel task, 
how much more wretched still was the con- 
straint I was obliged to wear in his presence 
before you, to show outward civility to the 
man whom my soul detested, for fear of any 
fatal consequence from your suspicion ; and 
this, too, while I was afraid he would construe 
it to be an encouragement ? — Do you not 
pity your poor Amelia, when you reflect on 
her situation ?" — Pity ! cried if, my love ! is 
pity an adequate expression for esteem, for 
adoration? — But how, my love, could he 
carry this on so secretly — ^by letters ? " O 
no, he offered me many ; buti never would 
receive but one, and that I returned him. 
Good G — , I would not have such a letter in 
my possession for the universe ; I the ight 
iny eyes contaminated with reading it," — 
*0 brave,' cried Miss Matthews, ' neroic, I 
protest. 

* Had I a wish that did not bear 
The stamp and image of my dear, 
rd pierce my heart through e^hj rtm. 
And die to let it out again.' 

•And can you really,' cried he, * laugh 
at eo much tenderness?" — ^ I laug^ at ten-* 
demess! O, Mr. Booth!' answer^ she. 
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'Thou knowest but little or Caliata.' I, 
thought formeriy,' cried he, 'I knew a great 
deal, and thought you, of all women in Uin 
worid, to have the greatest — of all women?" 
— ' Take care, Mr. Booth,' BaM she—' H_v 
Heaven! if you thought so, you thought 
Inily. Bul.what is the object of my ten. 
derness — such an object a o — ' ' Well, 
madam,' says he, * I hope you will find oiu;.' 
— 'I thank you for that hope, however.' 
sa^ ahe, 'cold aa it is. But pray go on 
vUh youT story ;' which command be im- 
mediately obeyed. 



CHAPTER X. 

Gmtmitbig a Utttr Ufa Kry curinu kmi. 

* The major's wouod,' continued Booth, 
' was really as sliglit as he believed it ; hu 
that in a very few days he was perfecllv 
well; nor was Bagillard, though run throug'li 
the body, long appreliendcd to be in afiv 
danger of his lile. The major then toul< 
me aside, and wishing mc lieartily joy of 
Bagillard's recovery, told me, 1 sliould noii-. 
hy the gift, (as it were,) of Heaven, have 
an opportunity of doing myself justice. I 
■nswered, 1 could not think of any such 
thins : for that when I imagined he was on 
Ilia death-bed, 1 had hearti^ and sincerelv 
forgiven him. "Very right," replied the 
major, " and consistent with your honou^r, 
when he was on his death-bed; but thui 
IbrgivEneaa was only conditional, ami is re- 
voked by his recovery." 1 Uld him I coulil 
not postnUy revoke it; for that my angt-r 
was really gone. — " What hath anger," 
cried he, " to do witJi the matter ? The dig- 
nity of my nature hatli been always my 
reason for drawing my swonl ; and wlieii 
it ii CAncerned, I can as readily G^ht wiiti 
tlie man I kive, as with tlie man I hate." — 
I will not tire you with the repetition of ttju 
whole argument, in which the major did nut 
prevail; and I really believe, I sunk a littlt; 
in hiseateemupon that account, tilt Captain 
James, who arrived soon after, again per- 
fectly reinstated me in his favour. 

' When the captain was come, there re- 
mained DO cause of our longer stay ^u 
Muotpelier; fur as to my wife, she was in 
a better state of health than I had evur 
known her; and Hias Bath had not onlv 
recovered her health, but her Uoem, and 
from a pale skeleton, was become a plump, 
handsome young wtxnan. James was again 
my cashier ; Ibr, br from receiving any ri_'- 
— _ !. I .: ~nel hsil 
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received any letter from England, Ihougli 
bsth myselTand my dear Amelia had wrii- 
len several, both to my mother and sister ; 
and now, at our departure fromMontpelier, 
I bethought ajwdi of writing to my good 
friend, tlw doctor, Mquainting him with our 
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journey to Paris, whither I desired he would 

direct his answer. 

' At Paris we all arrived, without encoun- 
tering any adventure on the road worth re- 
lating; nor did any thing of consequence • 
happen here during the tirsl fortnight; ibr 
as you know neither Captain James irar 
Miss Bath, it is scarce worth telliog you, 
that an aflection, which aAerwarda ended 
in a marriage, began now to appear between 
tliem, in which it may appear odd to you, 
that 1 made tlic first discovery of the lady's 
Hamo, and my wife of the captain's. 

' The seventeenth day after our arrival at 
Paris, I received a letter from the doctor, 
which I have in my pocket-book: aiul if 
you ]>lease 1 will read it to you ; Ibr 1 would 
not wilUntfly do any injury to his words.' 

The lady, you may easily believe, desired 
to licar the letter, and Booth read it as 
folk)ws : 

" Mt pear chii.dreh, 
" For I will now call you bo, as you have 
neither oTvou now any other parent in this 
world. OF this mekiiicholy news t sitould 
have sent you earlier notice, if I had thought 
you igiHiranl of it, or indeed if I had kimwn 
whither to liavc written. If your sister hsth 
received any letters from you, she hath kept 
them a secret, and perhaps out of aSection 
tj> you .hath deposited them in the same 
place where she keeps her goodness,' and, 
what I am afraid is mucli dearer to her, her 
money. The reports concerning you, have 
been various ; so is always the ease in 
liters where men are ignorant ; for when 
man knows what the truth b, everv man 
thinks himself at liberty to report what be 
pleases. Those who wish you well, son 
Booth, snysimplythal you are dead; otbeis, 
that you ran awiiy fA)m tlie siege, and was 
cashiered. As for my daughter, all agree 
that she is a saint above; and there are not 
aniiiig those who hint that her husband 
■nt her thither. From this beginning you 
will expect, I suppose, better news uian I 
ani going to tell you; but pray my dear 
children, why may not V'wbo have always 
laughed at my own afflictions, laugh at 
yours, without the censure of ranch male- 
volence ; I wish you could learn this tem- 
per from me ; for take my word for it, niv 
thing truer ever came from the mouth of a 
heaien than thatst 



" Lo»e fit quod bem ftrtui onm." * 

And though I must confess, I never Ihou^ 
Aristotle, (whom I do not lake for so great 
a bUwkhead as some who have never read 
him,) doth very well resolve the doubt 
which he hath raised in his Ethics, viz. 
How a man, in the midat of King Priam's 

* Tlie burden li«comu\i^yi V»%i"&V«iM 
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mitfbrtunes, can be called happy ? yet I 
have long thought that tliere is no calamity 
80 great, that a Christian philosopher may 
not reasonably laugii at. If the heathen 
Cicero, doubting m immortality, (for so 
wise a man must have doubted of that 
which had such slender armiments to sup- 
port it,) could assert it as the office of wis- 
dom, Hunumas ret detpkere atque infra u 
potrUm oroifmrt.* 

'* Which passage, with much more to the 
■ime purpose, you will find in the third 
book of his Tusculan Questions. 

"With how much greater confidence may 
ft good Christian despise, and even deride, 
all temporary and short transitory evils ? if 
the poor wretch, who is trudging on to his 
miserable cottage, can laugh at the storms 
and tempests, the rain and whirlwinds which 
torround him, while his richest hope is 
only that of rest ; how much more cheer- 
fully must a man pass through such tran- 
aieht evils, whose spirits are buoyed up 
with the certain expectation of finding a 
noble palace, and the most sumptuous en- 
tertainment ready to receive him? I do 
not much like thesimile ; but I cannot think 
of a better. And yet, inadequate as the 
aimile is, we may, I think, from the actions 
of mankind, conclude, that they will con- 
sider it as much too strong ; for in tlie case 
I have put of the entertainment, is there 
any man so tender or poor spirited as not 
to despise, and of\en to deride, the fiercest 
of those inclemencies which I have men- 
tioned ? but in our journey to the glorious 
manswns of everlasting bliss, huw severely 
ia every little rub, every trifling acciderit 
lamented; and if fortune showers down 
any of her heavier storms upon us, how 
wretched do we presently appear to our- 
selves and to others ! The reason of this 
can be no other than that we are not in 
earnest in our faith : at the best, we think 
with too little attention on tliis our great 
concern. 

" While the most paltry matters of this 
world, even those childish gewgaws, riches 
and honours, are transacted wim the utmost 
earnestness, and most serious application, 
the grand and weighty affair of immortality 
is postponed and disregarded, nor ever 
brought into the least competition with our 
affiiirs here. If one of my cloth should be- 
tna a discourse of Heaven, in the scenes of 
Dusiness or pleasure, in the Court of Re- 
quests, at Garraway's, or at White's, would 
he gain a hearing, unless, perhaps, of some 
sorry jester, who would aesire to ridicule 
him.^ would he not presentlv acquire the 
name of the mad parson, and oe thought by 
nil men wortliy or Bedlam ? or would he not 

* To look dewn on all human aflairs as matters 
Mow hit gongideniloD, 



be treated as tiie Romans treated tlieir Are- 
talogi,* and considered in the light of a buf- 
foon. But why should I mention those places 
of hurry and worldly pursuit? — What at- 
tention do we engage even in the pulpit ? 
here, if a sermon te proUmged a little be- 
yond the usual liour, dotli it not set half tlie 
audience asleep, as, I question not, I have 
by tliis time, both my children? — Well, tlien 
like a ^ood-natured surgeon, who prepares 
his patient for a painful operation, by endea 
vouring as much as he can to deaden his 
sensation, I will now communicate to you, 
in your slumbering condition, the news with 
which I threatened you. Your good mo- 
tlier, you are to know, is dead at last, and 
hath lefl her whole fortune to her elder 
daughter. — This is all the ill news I have to 
tell you. Confess, now, if you are awake, 
did you not expect it was much worse ? did 
not vou apprehend that charming child was 
dead ? far from it ; he is in perfect health, 
and the admiration of every body ; what Ls 
more, he will be taken care of, with the ten- 
derness of a parent, till your return. What 
pleasure must this give you ! if, indeed, any 
tiling can add to the happiness of a married 
couple, who are extremely and deservedly 
fona of each other, and, as you write me, 
in perfect iiealtli. A superstitious heathen 
would have dreaded the malice of Nemesis, 
in your situation ; but, as I am a Christian, 
I shall venture to add another circumstance 
to your felicity, by assuring you, that you 
have, besides Vour wife, a faithful and zeal- 
ous friend. — Do not, therefore, my dear 
children, fall into tliat fault, which, tlie ex- 
cellent Thucydides observes, is too common 
in human nature, to bear heavily the being 
deprived of the smaller good, without con- 
ceiving, at the same time, any firratitude for 
the much greater blessings which we are 
suffered to enjoy. I have only farther to tell 
you, my son, that, when you call at Mr. 
Morands's, Rue Dauphine, you will find 
yourself worth a hundred pounds. Good 
Heaven ! how much richer^ are you than 
millions of people who are in want of no- 
thing ! Farewell, and know me for 
"Your sincere and affectionate friend." 

* There, madam,' cries Booth, • how do 
you like the letter ?' 

* Oh ! extremely,' answered slie ; * the 
doctor is a charming man ; I always k>ved 
dearly to hear him preach. 1 remember to 
have heard of Mrs. Harris's death above a 
year before I lefl the country; but never 
Knew the particulars of her will before. I 
am extremely sorry for it, upon my honour. 

*0h, fye! madam,' cries Booth, 'have 

----- - - - 

* A set of beggarly philosophers, who diverted 
great men at their t^ble wiA.||priMquediMounes on 
virtue. w^^ 
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yon so soon Ibr^t the chief purport of the 
doctor's letter ?' 

* Ay, ay,* cried she, ' these are very pretty 
things to read, I acknowledge ; but the loss 
of fortune is a serious matter ; and I am sure 
a man of Mr. Booth's understanding nmst 
think so.' * One consideration, I must own, 
madam,' answered he, ' a good deal baliled 
ail the doctor's arguments. This was my 
concern for my little gniwing family, who 
must one day feel the loss ; nor was I so 
easy upon Amelia's account as upon my 
own, though she herself put on the utmost 
cheerfulness, and stretched her invention to 
the utmost to comfort me. — But sure, ma- 
dam, there is something in the doctor's let- 
ter to admire, beyond the philosophy of it ; 
what think you of that easy, generous, 
friendly manner, in which he sent me the 
hundred pounds ?' 

* Very noble and great indeed,' replied she. 
' But pray go on with your story ; for I long 
to hear the whole.' 



CHAPTER XL 
In whiek Mr. BooUi rdaUs kis return to England. 

'Nothing remarkable, as I remember, 
happened during our stay at Paris, which 
we lefl soon after, and came to London. 
Here we rested only two days, and then, 
taking leave of our foUow-travellers, we set 
out for Wiltshire, my wife heh\(r so impa- 
tient tr) see the child which she had led be- 
hind her, that the child she carried with her 
was almost killed with the fatigue of the 
journey. 

' We arrived at our inn late in the even- 
ing. Amelia, though she had no great rea- 
son to be pleased witli any part of her sis- 
ter's behaviour, resolved to behave to her 
as if nothing wrong had ever happened. 
She, therefore, sent a kind note to her the 
moment of our arrival, giving her her op- 
tion, whether she would come to us at the 
inn, or whether we should that evening wait 
on her. The servant, after waiting an 
hour, brought us an answer, excusing her 
from cominff to us so late, as she was dis- 
ordered with a cold, and desiring my wife 
by no means to think of venturing out afler 
the fatigue of her journey; saying, she 
would, on that account, defer the great plea- 
sure of seeing her till the morning, without 
taking any more notice of your humble ser- 
vant, than if no such person had been in the 
world, though I had very civilly sent my 
compliments to her. I should not mention 
this trifle, if it was not to show vou the na- 
ture of the woman, and that it will be a 
kind of key to her future conduct. 

•When the servant returned, the good 
doctor, who had been vrith us almost aK the 
time of h» abseao^ hurried us away to his 



house, where we presently found a supper 
and a bed prepared for us. My wife was 
eagerly desirous to see her child that nigiit ; 
but the doctor would not suffer it ; and as 
he was at nurse at a distant part of the 
town, and the doctor assured ner he had 
seen him in perfect health that evening, she 
suffered herself at last to be dissuaded. 

'We spent that evening in the most 
agreeable manner ; for the doctor's wit and 
humour, joined to the highest cheerfulnesH 
And good nature, made him the most 
able companion in the world ; and he 
now in tlic highest spirits, which he 
pleased to place to our account. We sat 
together to a very late hour ; for so excel- 
lent is my wife's constitution, tliat she de^ 
ciared she was scarce sensible of any fa- 
tigue from her late journeys. 

' Amelia slept not a wink all night, and in 
the morning early the doctor accompanied 
us to the little infant The transports we 
felt (m this occasion were really enchanting, 
nor can any but a fond parent conceive, I 
am certain, the least idea of them. Our ima- 
ginations suggested a hundred agreeable 
circumstances, none of which had, perhaps, 
any f<)undation. We made words and mean- 
ing out of every sound, and in every feature 
I found out some resemblance to my Amelia, 
as she did to me. 

' But I ask your pardon for dwelling on 
such incidents ; and will proceed to scenes, 
which, to most persons, will be more enter- 
taining. 

' We went henc^ to pay a visit to Mist 
Harris, whose reception of us was, I think, 
truly ridiculous ; and as you know the lady, 
I will endeavour to describe it particulariy. 
At our first arrival, we were ushered into a 
parlour, where wc were suffered to wait 
almost an hour. At length the lady of the 
house appeared in deep mourning, with a 
face, if possible, more dismal than ner dr^s, 
in which, however, there was every appear- 
ance of art. Her features were mdeed 
screwed up Uy the very height of griefl 
With this face, and in tlie most solemn gait, 
she approached Amelia, and coldly saluted 
her. Af\er which, she made me a very dis- 
tant formal courtesy, and we all sat down« 
A short silence now ensued, which Mis9 
Harris at length broke, witli a deep si^, 
and said, " Sister, here is a jBrreat alteration 
in this place since you saw it last ; Heaven 
hath been pleased to take my poor mother 
to itself."— -(Here she wiped her eyes, and 
then continued,) " I hope I know my duty, 
and have learned a proper resignation to 
the Divine Will ; but something is to be 
allowed to grief for the best of mothers; for 
so she was to us both ; and if at last she 
made any distinction, she must have had 
her reasons for so doinn^. I am sure I can 
truly say I never wish^, much k 
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it" The tears now stood in poor AmSia's 
eyes ; indeed, she had paid too many already 
for the memory of so unnatural a parent. 
She answered with the sweetness of an 
aogeL that she was far from hiaming her 
sister s emotions on so tender an occasion ; 
that she heartily joined with her in her grief; 
for that nothing which her mother liad done 
in the latter part of her life could efface the 
remembrance of that tenderness which she 
had formerly sJiown her. Her sister c^auglit 
hold of the word efface, and rung tlie changes 
upon it — " Efface '." c-ied she, " O IVfiss 
Emily, (tor you must not expect me to 
repeat names that will be for ever odious,) I 
wish indeed every thing could be effaced. — 
£i&ced ! O that that was possible ! we might 
then have still enjoyed my jxHir mother ; for 
I am convinced she never recovered her 
grief on a certain occiision." — Thus she 
ran on, and afler many bitter strokes u(K>n 
her sister, at last directly cliargtul her 
mother^s death on my marriage with Ame- 
lia. I oould be silent thun no longer. I re- 
minded her of the perfect reconciliation be- 
tween us before my de])arture, and the great 
fondness which she expressed for me ; nor 
could I help saying in very plain terms, that 
if she had ever changed her opinion of me, 
ts I was not conscious of having deserved 
such a change by my own behaviour, I was 
well convinced to whose good offices I owed 
it Guilt hath very quick ears to an accusa- 
tion. Miss Harris immediately answered to 
the charge. She said, such suspicions were 
no more than she expected ; that they were 
of a piece with every other part of my c^)n- 
duct, and gave her one consolation, that 
they served to account for her sister Emily's 
unkindness, as well to herself as to her poor 
deceased mother, and in some measure les- 
sened the guilt of it with regard to her, 
since it was not easy to know how far a 
woman is in the power of her husband. My 
dear Amelia reddened at this reflection on 
me; and begged her sister to name any 
single instance of unkindness or disrespect^ 
in which she had ever offended. To this 
the other answered, (I am sure I repeat her 
words, though I cannot mimic eitlier the 
voice or air with which they were spoken,) 
— " Pray, Miss Emily, which is to be tlie 
judge, yourself or that gentleman ? I re- 
member the time when I could have tnisted 
to your judgment in any afiair ; but you are 
now no longer mistress of yourself, and are 
not answerable for your actions. Indeed, it 
is mv" constant prayer that your actions may 
not be iniputed to you. — It was the constant 
prayer of^ that blessed woman, my dear 
mother, who is now a saint above ; a saint 
whose name I can never mention without a 
tear, though I find you can hear it without 
one. — I cannot help observing some concern 
ap so iDeJancholy an occasion ; it seems due 



to decency ; but perhaps, (Jot I always wish 
to excuse you,) you are foroid to cry.^' The 
idea of being bid or forbid to cry, struck so 
strongly on my fancy, that indignation only 
could have prevented me from laughing. 
But my narrative, I am afraid, begins to 
grow tedious. — In short, afler hearing, for 
near an hour, every malicious insinuation 
which a fertile genius could invent, we took 
our leave, and separated as persons who 
would never willingly meet again. 

' The next mormng, afler this interview, 
Amelia received a long letter from Miss 
Harris; in which, afler many bitter invec- 
tives against me, she excused her motlicr, 
alleging that she had been driven to do as 
slie did, in order to prevent Amelia's ruin, 
if her fortune had fallen into my hands. She 
likewise very remotely hinted tliat she would 
be onlv a trustee for her sister's children, 
and told her, that on one condition only, 
she would consent to live with her as a sis- 
ter. TJiis was, if she could by any means 
be separated from that roan, as she was 
pleased to call me, who had caused so much 
nyschief in the family. 

' I was so enraged at this usage, that had 
not Amelia intervened, I believe I should 
have applied to a magistrate for a search- 
warrant for that picture, which there was 
so much reason to suspect she had stolen ; 
and which, I am convinced, upon a search, 
we should have found in her possession.' 

*Nay, it is possible enough,' cries Miss 
Matthews ; * for I believe there is no wick- 
edness of which the lady is not capable.' 

' This agreeable letter was succeeded by 
another of the like comfortable kind, which 
informed me that the company in which I 
was, being an additional one raised in the ^ 
beginning of the war, was reduced ; so that * 
I was now a lieutenant on half^pay. 

* Whilst we were meditating on our pre- 
sent situation, the good doctor came to us. 
When we related to him the manner in 
which my sister had treated us, he cried out, 
" Poor S(ml I I pity her heartily ;" for this 
is tlie severest resentment he ever ex- 
presses ; indeed, I have oflen heard him say, 
that a wicked soul is the greatest object of 
compassion in the world.' — ^A sentiment 
which we shall leave the reader a Uttle 
time to digest 



CHAPTER XU. 

In which Mr. Booth eondudet hit sU/ry, 

' The next day the doctor set out for his 
parsonage, which was about thirty miles 
distant, whither Amelia and myself accom- 
panied him, and where we stayed with him 
all the time of his residence tSere, being 
almost three months. 

' The situation of the nurish under my 
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good friend^s care is very pleasant. It is 
placed among meadows, washed b^ a clear 
trout stream, and flanked on both sides with 
downs. His house, indeed, would not much 
attract the admiration of Uie virtuoso. He 
built it himself, and it is remarkable only 
for its plainness ; with which the furniture 
80 well agrees, that there is not one thing 
in it that may not be absolutely necessary, 
except books, and the prints of Mr. Ho- 
garth, whom he calls a moral satirist. 

* Nothing, however, can be imagined 
more agreeable than the life that the doctor 
leads in this homely house, which he calls 
his earthly paradise. All his parisliioners, 
whom he treats as his cliildren, regard him 
as their common father. Once in a week he 
constantly visits every house in the parish, 
examines, commends, and rebukes, as he 
finds occasion. This is practised likewise 
by his curate in his absence ; and so good 
an eflect is produced by this their care, tiiat 
no quarrels ever proceed either to blows or 
law-suits : no beggar is to be found in tlie 
whole parish ; nor did I ever hear a very 
profane oath all the time I lived in it. 

* But to return from so agreeable a di- 
ffression, to my own affairs, Uiat are much 
less worth your attention. In the midst of 
all the pleasures I tasted in this sweet place, 
and in the most delightful company, the 
woman and man whom I loved above all 
things, melancholy reflections concerning my 
unhappy circumstances would oi>cn steal 
into my thoughts. My fortune was now 
reduced to less than forty pounds a year ; I 
liad ahready t^vo children, and my dear 
Amelia was again with child. ^ 

' One day the doctor found me sitting by 
myself, and employed in melancholy con- 
templations on this subject. He told me 
he had observed me growing of late very 
serious; tliat he knew the occasion, and 
neither wondered at, nor blamed me. He 
then asked me if I had any prospect of 
going again into the array ; if not, what 
scheme of life I proix)8ed to myself? 

* I totd him, that as I had no powerful 
friends, I could have but little expectations 
in a military way ; that I was as incapable 
of thinking of any other scheme, as all ousi- 
ness reqmred some knowledge or expe- 
rience, and likewise money to set up with ; 
of all which I was destitute.' 

* " You must know then, child," said the 
doctor, '' that I have been thinking on this 
subject as well as you ; for I can think, I 
promise you, with a pleasant countenance." 
These were his words. " As to the army, 
perhaps means might be found of getting 
you another commission ; but my daughter 
•eems to ivtve a violent objection to it ; and 
to be plaiii, I fancy you yourself will And no 
skny moke you amends for your absence 
from her. AaH lor vxy part," said he, '* I 




never think those men wise, who, for any 
worldly interest, forego the greatest happi- 
ness ot tlieir lives. It' I mistake not," says 
he, " a country life, where you could be 
always together, would make you both much 
happier people." 

' I answered, that of all things I preferred 
it most ; and I believed Amelia was of the 
same opinion. 

' The doctor, afler a little hesitation, pro- 
posed to me to turn farmer, and offerea to 
let me his parsonage, which was then become 
vacant. He said, it was a farm which re- 
quired but little stock, and tliat little should 
not be wanting. 

* I embraced this offer very eagerly, and 
with great thankfulness, and immedktely 
repaired to Amelia to communicatmt to 
her, and to know her sentiments. 

' Amelia received tlje news with tlie blu- 
est transports of joy ; she said that ner 
greatest lear had always been of my enter- 
ing again into tlie army. She was so kind 
as to sav, that all the stations of life were 
ecjual to her, unless as one afforded her more 
oi my company than another. '' And as to 
our children," said she, " let us breed them 
up to an humble fortune, and they will be 
contented with it ; for none," added my 
angel, " deserves hapi)i ;ss, or indeed are 
capable of it, who make .mv particular sta- 
tion a necessary ingredienu** 

' Thus, madam, you sec me degraded 
from my former rank in life ; no longer Cap- 
tain Booth, but Farmer Bootli, at your ser- 
vice. 

* During my first year's continuance in 
this new scene of life, nothing, I think, re- 
markable happened ; the history of one day 
would, indeed, be the history of tlie who(e 
year.' 

' Well, pray, then,' said Miss Matthews, , 
* do let us hear the history of that day ; I 
have a strange curiosity to know how you 
could kill your time ; and do, if possible, 
find out the very best day you can. 

' If you command me, madam,' answered 
Booth, ' you must yourself be accountable 
for the dulness of the narrative. Nay, I be- 
lieve you have imposed a very difficult task 
on me ; for the greatest happiness is inca- 
pable of description. 

* I rose, then, madam ' 

' O, the momeiMfyou waked, undoubted- 
ly,' said Miss M&tthews. 

* Usually,' said he, * between five and six.' 

* I will have no usually,' cried Miss Mat- 
thews, ' you are confined to a day, and it is ^ 
to be the best and happiest in the year.' 

' Nay, madam,' cries Booth, ' then I must 
tell you the day in which Amelia was^ 
broui;ht to bed, ai\er a painful and danger- 
ous labour ; for that I tliink was the mtp- 
piest day of my life.' 

' I protest,' said she^ ' ^om %x^ XyMOoafc 
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Fanner Booth indeed. What a happi^Ms 
have yuu painted to my imagination ! you 

Git me in mind of a newspaper, where my 
dy 8uch-a-one is delivered of a son, to the 
great ioy of some illustrious famitv.' 

* W hy, then, I do assure you, Miss Mat- 
thews,' cries Booth, * I scarce know a cir- 
cumstance that distinguished one day from 
another. The whole was one continued 
series of love, health, and tranquillity. Our 
lives rcsemhied a calm sea.' 

' The dullest of all ideas,' cries the lady. 

' I know,' said he, * it must appear dull in 
description ; lor who can descnbe the plea- 
sures which tlie morning air gives to one in 
perfect health; tlie flow of spirits which 
spriaes up from exercise; the delights which 
^refts feel from the prattle and innocent 
lollies of their children ; the joy with which 
the tender smile of a wile inspires a hus- 
band ; or lastly, the checHul, solid comfort 
whicli a fond couple enjoy in each other's 
conversation. — All these pleasures, and every 
otiier of which our situation was capable, 
we tasted in the highest degree. Our hap- 
piness was, perhaps, too great ; for fortune 
seemed to grow envious of it, and inter- 
posed one of the most cruel accidents that 
could have befallen us, by robbing us of our 
dear friend the doctor.' 

* I am sorry tor it,' said Miss Matthews. 
* He was indeed a valuable man, and I never 
heard of his death before.' 

* Lonff may it be before any one hears of 
it,' cries Booth. ' He is, indeed, dead to us ; 
but will, 1 hope, enjoy many happy years of 
life. You know, madam, the ooligations he 
had to his patron tlie earl ; indeed, it was 
impx>8sible to be once in his company with- 
out hearing of them ; I am sure you will 
neither wonder that he was chosen to attend 
the young lord in his travels as his tutor, 
nor that the good man, however disagreea- 
ble it might be, fas in fact it was,) to his in- 
clination, should complv with the earnest 
request of his friend and patron. 

* By this means I was berefl not only of 
the best companion in the world, but of*^the 
best counsellor ; a loss of which I have 
since felt the bitter consequence ; for no 
greater advantage, I am convinced, can 
arrive to a young man who hath any degree 
of understanding, tlian an intimate con- 
verse with one of riper years, who is not 
only able to advise, but who knows the man- 
ner of advising. By this means alone, 
youtli can enjoy the benefit of the experi- 
ence of age, and that at a time of life when 
such exDerience will be of more service to 
a man, than when he hath lived bng enough 
to acquire it of himself. 

* From want of my sage counsellor, I now 
fell into many errors. The first of these 
was in enlarging my business, by adding a 
&rm of one bvSdied a-year to toe parson- 



age ; in renting which I had also as bad a 
bargain as the doctor had before given me 
a good one. The consequence of which 
was, that whereas, at the end of the first 
year, I was worth upwards of fourscore 
pounds; at the end ot the second, I was 
near half that sum worse, (as the phrase 
is,) than nothing. 

' A second folly I was guilty of, in uniting 
families with the curate of the parish, who 
had just married, as my wife and I thought, 
a very good sort of a woman. We had 
not, however, lived one month together, be- 
fore I plainly perceived this good sort of a 
woman had taken a great prejudice against 
my Amelia ; for whicn, if I had not known 
sometliing of the human passions, and that 
high place which envy holds among them, 
I siiould not have been able to account; 
for so far was my angel from having given 
her any cause of dislike, that she had treat- 
ed her not only with civility, but kindness. 

'Besides superiority in beauty, which I 
believe, all the world would have allowed to 
Amelia, there was another cause of this 
envy, which I am almost ashamed to mention, 
as it may well be called my greatest folly. 
You are to know, then, madam, that from a 
boy I had been always fond of driving a 
coach, in which I valued myself on having 
some skill. This, perhaps, was an inno- 
cent, but I allow it to have been a childish 
vanity. As I had an opportunity, there- 
fore, of buying an old coach and harness 
very cheap, (indeed they cost me but twelve 
pounds,) and as I considered that the same 
dorses which drew my waggons, would 
likewise draw my coach, I resolved on in- 
duUnng myself in the purchase. 

'The consequence of setting up this poor 
old coach is inconceivable. Before this, as 
my wife and myself had very little distin- 
guished ourselves from the other fanners 
and their wives, either in our dress or our 
way of living, they treated us as their 
equals ; but now they began to consider us 
as elevating ourselves into a state of supe- 
riority, ana immediately began to envy, 
hate, and declare war against us. The 
neighbouring little squires, too, were uneasy 
to see a poor renter become their equal in 
a matter m which they placed so much dig- 
nity ; and not doubting but it arose in me 
from the same ostentation, they began to 
hate me likewise, and to turn my equipage 
into ridicule; asserting that my horses, 
which were as well matched as any in the 
kingdom, were of diflerent cokmrs and sixes ; 
wim much more of that kind of wit, the 
only basis of which is lying. 

' But what will appear more surprising to 
you, madam, was, that the curate's wife, 
who being lame, had more use of the coach 
than my Amelia, (indeed, she sekiom went 
to ohuroh in anyo^ier mumerj) was one of 
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mj bitterest enemies on the occasion. If 
ate had ever any dispute with Amelia, which 
aU the sweetness of my poor girl could not 
sometimes avoid, she was sure to introduce 
with a malicious sneer, " Though my hus- 
band doth not keep a coach, madam." Nay, 
she took this opportunity to upbraid my 
wife with the loss of her fortune, alleging, 
That some folks might have had as go^ 
pretensions to a ooaoi as other folks, and a 
better to, as they brought a better fortune 
to their huslnnds, but that all people had 
not the art of making brick without straw. 

' You will wonder, perhsms, madam, how 
I can remember sucn stuft which, indeed, 
was a long time only a matter of amuse- 
ment both to AmeluL and myself; but we 
at last experienced the mischievous nature 
of envy, and that it tends rather to produce 
tragical than comical events. M^ neigh- 
bours DOW began to conspire agamst me. 
Tb^ nicknamed me in derision, the squire 
&rnier. Whatever I bought, I was sure to 
buy dearer, and when I sold, I was obli^d 
to sell cheaper than anv other. In fact, 
they were all united ; and while they everv 
day committed trespasses on my lands with 
impunity, if any of my cattle escaped into 
their lidds, I was either forced to enter into 
a kw-suit, or to make amends four-fold for 
the damage sustained. 

' The consequences of all this could be no 
other than that ruin which ensued. With- 
out tiring you with particulars, before tlie 
end offi)ur years, 1 became involved in. 



debt near three hundred pounds, more than 
the value of all my effects. My landlord 
seized my stock for rent ; and to avoid im- 
mediate confinement in prison, I was forced 
to leave the country, with all that I hold 
dear in tlie world, my wife, and my poor 
little family. 

* In this condition, I arrived in town five 
or six days ago. I had just taken a lodging 
in the verge of the court, and had writ my 
dear AmeUa word where she might find me, 
when she had settled her afiairs in the best 
manner she could. That very evening, as 
I was returning home from the cofl^house, 
a fray happening in the street, I endeavour- 
ed to assist the mjured partv, when I was 
seized by the watch, and after being con- 
fined all nj^t in the round-house, was con- 
veyed in the morning before a justice of 
peace, who committed me liither ; where I 
should probably have starved, had I not, 
from your hands, found a most unaccount- 
able preservation. — And here ffive me leave 
to assure you, my dear Miss A&tthews, that 
whatever advantage I have reaped from 
your misfortune, I sincerely lament it ; nor 
would I have purchased any relief to myself 
at the price of seeing you in this dreadful 
place.' 

He spake these words with great tender- 
ness; for he was a man of consummate 
good nature, and had formerly had much 
affection for this young lady ; indeed, more 
than the generality of people are capable 
of entertaining for any person whatsoever. 
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Cm UMn gvmf mffMerimu matter. 

Miss Matthews did not in the least fall 
short of Mr. Booth in expressions of tender- 
nem. Her eyes, the most eloqtient orators 
on such occasions, exerted their utmost 
force; and at the conclusion of his speech, 
she cast a kx>k as langmshingly sweet as 
ever Cleopatra save to Antony. In real fact, 
this Mr. mothl^d been her first love, and 
had made such impressions on her young 
heart, wfaieh the learned in this branch of 
phikMopfay affirm, and perhaps truly, are 
aever to be eradicated. 

When Booth had finished his story, a si- 
lence ensued of some minutes ; an interval 
whidi the painter would describe much 
better than the writer. Some readera|hriay, 
however, be able to make pretty nertinent 
eoojeetiirea, h**"***^ ^ have said uDve, es- 
peciallljr whi told that Miss Mat^ 



thews broke the silence with a sigh; and 
cried, * Why ys Mr. Booth unwilling to allow 
me the happiness of thmking my misfor- 
tunes have been of so little advantage to 
him ? sure the happy Amelia would not be 
so selfish to envy me that pleasure. No; 
not if she was as much the fondest as she is 
the happiest of women.' — * Good Heavens! 
madam, said he, *do you call my poor 
Amelia the happiest of women?' — *Inaeed 
I do,' answered she, briskly. * O, Mr. Booth ! 
there is a speck of white in her fortune, 
which when it falls to the lot of a sensible 
woman, makes her full amends for all the 
crosses which can attend her—Perhaps she 
may not be sensible of it ; but if it had been 
my blessed fate. — O, Mr. Booth ! could I 
have thought when we were first acquainted, 
that the most agreeable man in the world 
had been capable of making the kind« the 
tender, tlie affectionateKuftb£EA--->^^\>va^^ 
Amelia, in those days, Yi«&>iBkaM9«c^\ w»r 
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ven had not then given her a prospect of the 
happiness it inteimed her — ^but yet it did in- 
tend her ; for sure there is a fatality in the 
afiairs of love ; and the more I reflect on 
my own life, the more I am convinced of it. 

Heavens ! how a thousand little circum- 
stances crowd into my mind. When you 
first marched into our town, you had then 
the colours in your hand; as you passed 
imder the window where I stood, my glove, 
by accident, dropped into the street ; you 
stooped, took up my ^ove, and putting it 
upon the spike belon^ng to your colours, 
lilted it up to the window. Upon this a 
young lady, who stood by, said, " So, miss, 
the young ofRccr hath accepted your chal- 
lenge." 1 blushed then, and I blush now, 
when I confess to you, I thought you the 
prettiest young fellow I had ever seen; and, 
upon ray soul, 1 believe you was then the 
prettiest young fellow in the world.' — Booth 
nere made a low bow, and cried, * O, dear 
madam, how i^rnorant was 1 of my own 
happiness !' — * Would you really have 
thought so ?' answered she ; * however, tliere 
is some politeness, if there be no sincerity in 
what you say.' Here the governor of the 
enchanted castle interrupted them, and en- 
tering the room without any ceremonv, ac- 
quainted tlie lady and gentleman that it was 

' locking-up time ; and addressing Booth by 
the name of captain, asked him if he would 
not please to have a bed ; adding, that he 
might have one in the next room to the lady, 
but that it would come dear ; for that £e 
never let a bed in that room under a guinea, 
nor could he afford it cheaper to his father. 

No answer was made to this proposal ; 
but Miss Matthews, who had already Iqarnt 
some of the ways of^ the house, said, she be- 
lieved Mr. Booth would like to drink a glass 
of somelliing ; upon which the governor im- 
mediately trumpeted forth the praises of his 
rack-punch, and without waiting for any 
farther commands, presently produced a 
larjee bowl of that liquor. 

The governor, having recommended the 
goodness of his punch by a hearty draught, 
oegan to revive the other matter, saying, 
that he was just going to bed, and must first 
lock up. — *But suppose,' said Miss Mat- 
tfcews, with a smite, *the captain and I 
should have a mind to sit up all night.' — 
*With all my heart,' said the governor; 
* but I expect a consideration for tnose mat- 
ters. For my part, I don't inquire into 
what doth not concern me ; but single and 
double are two tilings. If I lock up double, 

1 expect half a guinea ; and I'm sure the 
captain cannot think that's out of the way; 
it IS but the price of a bajgnio.' 

Miss Matthews' face &came the colour 

of scarlet at those words — however, she 

mustered up her spirits, and, turning to 

Booth, saidf 'What say you, captain? for 



my own part, I had never less inclination to 
sleep ; which hath the greater charms for 
you, the punch or the pillow ?' * I hope, 
madam,' answered Booth, * you have a bet- 
ter opinion of me, than to doubt my prefer- 
ring Miss Mattliews' conversation to either.' 
* I assure you,' replied she, ' it is no compli- 
ment to you, to say, I prefer yours to sleep 
at this time.' 

The governor, then, having received his 
fee, departed ; and, turning the key, lefl the 
gentleman and the lady to themselves. 

In imitation of him, we will lock up, like- 
wise, a scene, which we do not think proper 
to expose to the eyes of the public. If any 
over curious readers sliould be disappointed 
on this occasion, we will recommend such 
readers to the apologies with which certain 
gay ladies have lately been pleased to oblige 
uie world, where they will possibly find 
every thing recorded that passed at this 
interval. 

But though we decline painting the scene, 
it is not our intention to conceal from the 
world the frailty of Mr. Booth, or of his 
fair partner, who certainly passed tliat eve- 
ning in a manner inconsistent with the strict 
rules of virtue and chastity. 

To say the truth, we are much more con- 
cerned for the behaviour of the gentleman 
than of the lady; not only for his sake, but 
for the sake of the best woman in the world, 
whom we should be sorry to consider as 
yoked to a man of no worth nor honour. 

We desire, tlierefore, tlie good-natured 
and candid reader will be pleased to weigh 
attentively the several unluckv circumstances 
which concurred so critically, that fortune 
seemed to have used her utmost endeavours 
to ensnare poor Booth's constancy. Let 
the reader set before his eyes a fine voung 
woman, in a manner, a first love, conferring 
obligations, and using every art to soften, 
to allure, to win, and to enflame ; let him 
consider the time and place; let him re- 
member that Mr. Booth was a young fellow, 
in the hi^^est vigour of life ; and, lastly, 
let him add one single circumstance — that 
the parties were alone together ; and then, 
if he will not acquit the clefendant, he must 
be convicted ; for I have nothing more to 
say in his defence. 



CHAPTER in. 

The latter pari of whkhy we expect, wiUpUote the 
reader better than the former, 

A WHOLE week did our lady and gentle- 
man live in this criminal conversation, in 
which the happiness of the former was much 
morejperfect than th^Wbf the latter; for, 
though the charms of Miss Matthews, and 
her exc^l^ve endearments, someiimes lulled 
every thought in the sweeU^thaigyof plea 
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sure ; yet, in the intervals of his fits, his 
virtue alarmed and roused him, and brought 
the image of poor injured Amelia to haunt 
and torment him. In fact, if we regard this 
world only, it is the interest of every man 
to be either perfectly good or completely 
bad. He had better destroy his conscience 
tlian ^ntly wound it. The many bitter 
reflections which every bad action costs a 
mind, in which there are any remains of 
floodness, are not to be compensated by the 
highest pleasures which such an action can 
produce* 

So it happened to Mr. Bootli. Repent- 
ance never failed to follow his transgres- 
sions ; and yet so perverse is our judgment, 
and so slippery is uie descent of vice, when 
once we are entered into it, the same crime 
which he now repented of, became a reason 
for his doing that which was to cause his 
future repentance ; and he continued to sin 
on, because he had begun. His repentance, 
however, returned stiH heavier and heavier, 
till, at last, it flung him into a melancholy, 
which Miss MatUiews plainly perceived, 
and at which she could not avoid expressing 
some resentment in obscure hints, and irom- 
cal compliments on Amelia's superiority to 
her wliolc sex, who could not cloy a gay 
young leilow by many years' possession. 
She would ihcn repeat the compliments 
which others had made to her own beauty — 
and coulfl not forbear once crving out: 

* Upnn my soul, my dear Billy, 1 believe the 
chief disadvantage on my side is in my su- 
perior fondness ; for love, in the minds of 
men, hath one quality, at least, of a fever, 
which is to prefer coldness in the object. 
Confess, dear Will, is there not something 
vastly refreshing in the cool air of a pnidc? 
— Booth fetched a deep sigh, and begged 
her never more to mention Amelia's name. 
— * O, Will,' cries she, * did that request 
proceed from the motive I could wish, I 
should be the happiest of woman-kind.' — 
*■ You would not sure, madam,' said Booth, 

* desire a sacrifice whicli I nmst be a vil- 
lain to make to any ?' * Desire !' an- 
swered she ; * are there aiiv boimds to the 
desires of k)ve ? have not I Wen sacrificed ? 
hatli not my first love ham torn from my 
bleeding heart ? — I claim a prior right — as 
tor sacrifices, I can make them too ; and 
would sacrifice the whole world at the least 
call of my love.' 

Here she delivered a letter to Booth, 
which she had received within an hour, the 
contents of which were tliese. 
^' Dkjuikst madam, 

" Those only who truly know what love 
is, can have any conception of the horrors I 
felt at hearing of vour confinement at my 
arrivai in town, which was this morning. 
I immediately sent my lawyer to inquire 
into the partr'^'S who brought me the 



agreeable news that the man, whose hearth 
blood ought not to be valued at the rate of 
a single hair of yours, is entirely out of all 
danger, and that you might be admitted to 
bail. I presently orderea him to go with 
two of my tradesmen, who are to m bound 
in any sum for your appearance, if he 
shouldf be mean enough to prosecute you. 
Though you may expect my attorney with 
you soon, I would not delay sending this, a» 
I hope the news will be agreeable to you. 
My chariot will attend at the same time to 
carry you wherever you please. You may 
easily guess what a violence I have done to 
myseu in not waiting on you in person ; 
but I, who know your delicacy, feared it 
might offend, and that you might think me 
ungenerous enough to hope from your dis- 
tress and unhappiness wnat I am resolved 
to owe to your free gifl alone, when your 
good-nature shall induce you to bestow on 
mc what no man living can merit I beg 
you will pardon all the contents of this has^ 
letter, and do me the honour of believing mCy 
*' Dearest madam, 
" Your most passionate admirer, 
''And most obedient humble servant, 

« Damoh.'' 

Booth thought he had somewhere before 
seen the same hand ; but in his present 
hurry of spirits could not recollect whose it 
was ; nor did the lady give him any time for 
reflection : for he had scarce read the letter 
when she produced a little bit of paper, and 
cried out, * Here, sir, here are the contents 
which he fears will oflcnd me.' She then 
ut a bank-bill of a hundred pounds into 
Ir. Booth's hand, and asked nim, with a 
Rmile, if he did not think she had reason to 
be offended at so much insolence ? 

Before Booth could return any answer, 
the governor arrived, and introduced Bfr. 
Rogers, tlie attorney, who acquainted the 
lady, that he had brought her discharge from 
her confinement, and that a chariot waited 
at the door to attend her . wherever she 
pleased. 

She received the dischainge from Mr. Ro- 
gers, and said, she was very much obliged 
to the gentleman who employed him, put 
that she would not make use of the chariot, 
as she had no notion of leaving that wretch- 
ed place in a triumphant manner ; in which 
resolution, when the attorney found her ob- 
stinate, he withdrew, as did the governor, 
with many bows, and as many ladyships. 

They were no sooner gone, than Bootli 
asked the lady, why she should refuse the 
chariot of a gentleman who had behaved 
with such excessive respect? She kx)ked 
earnestly upon him, and cried, 'Howun 
kind is that question ! do you imagine 1 
would go and leave vou in such a situation ? 
Thou knowest but little oC0«!qi^«N^>n<9^^^ 
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you Uiink 1 would accept tliis hundred 
pounds ihmi a niaii I dislike, unless it wvlb 
to be serviceable to tlie man 1 love ? I insist 
on your taking it as your own, and using 
whatever you want of it.' 

Booth protested in the solemnest manner, 
that he would not touch a shilling of it, say- 
ing, he had already received too many obli- 
sations at her liands, and mqre than ever 
he shoukl be able, he feared, to repay. 
'How unkind,' answered she, 'is every word 
)[uu say. Why will you mention obliga- 
tions? Love never confers any. It doth every 
thing fi)r its own sake. I am not therefore 
obli^sd to tlie man whose i)a88ion makes 
him generous ; for 1 fejsl liow inconsiderable 
the whoki world would appear to me, if I 
could throw it after my heart' 

Mucli more of tliis kind passed, she still 
pressing the bank note upon him, and he as 
absolutely refusing, till Booth leh tlie lady 
to dress herself, and went to walk in the area 
of the prison. 

Miss Matthews now applied to the gover- 
nor, to know by what means she miglit pro- 
cure the captam his liberty. The ^vemor 
answered, ' As he cannot get bail, it will be 
a difficult matter ; and money, to be sure, 
there must be ; for people, no doubt, expect 
to touch on these occasions. When pri- 
soners have not wherewithal as the law re- 
ouirea to entitle themselves to justice, why, 
tney must be beholden to other people to 

e'w them their liberty; and people will not, to 
i sure, Bufl^r others to be beholden to them 
for nothing, whereof there is good reason ; 
fi>r how snould we all live if it was not for 
these things?' — ^ Well, well,* said she, ' and 
how much will it cost?' — ' How much !' an- 
swered he, — *How much! — why, let me 
see.' — ^Here he liesitated some time, and 
then answered, ' That for five guineas he 
would undertake to procure tlie captain his 
discharge.' That being the sum which he 
computed to remain in tlic lady's pocket; 
Ibr as to the ^ntleman's, he had k)ng been 
acquainted with the emptiness of it. 

Miss Matthews, to whom money was as 
dirt, (indeed she mav be thought not to have 
known the value of it,) delivered him the 
bank bill, and bid him get it changed ; ' for 
if the whole,' says she, ' will procure bun his 
fiberty, he shall have it this evening.' 

'liie whole, madam,' answered the go- 
vernor, as soon as he had recovered his 
breath ; ibr it almost forsook him at the sight 
of the black word hundred. * No, no — ^tliere 
mig^t be people indeed — ^but I am not one 
of viose. A hundred ! no, nor nothing Uke 
iL — ^As (or myself, as I said, I will be con- 
t^t with five guineas, and I am sure that's 
little enough. What other people will ex- 
pect, i cannot exactly say.-— To be sure his 
worship's clerk will'expect to touch pretty 
JsMndBomety ; as Ibr his worsliip liimselfy lie 



never touches any thing, tliat is, not to speak 
of; but tlien tlie constable will expect some- 
tliing, and the watchmen must have some- 
tiling, and the lawyers on both sides, they 
must have their fees for finisliin^.' — ' Well,' 
said she, * I leave all to you. 11 it costs me 
twenty pounds I will have him discharged 
tliis RUenioon. — But you must give his d is- 
obar^ into my hands, without letting tlte 
captain know any tliinjgof the matter. 

±he ^vernor pn)mi8ed tu obey her com- 
mands in every particular ; nay, he was so 
very industrious, that though dinner was 
just then coining upon tlie table, at her 
earnest request he set out immediately on 
the puqxwe, and went, as he said, in pursuit 
of the lawyer. 

All the other company assembled at the 
table as usual, where poor Booth was the 
only person out of spirits. This was im- 
puted by all present to a wrong cause ; nay. 
Miss Matthews herself either could not or 
would not suspect tliat there was any thing 
deeper than the despair of being speedily 
discharged, tliat lay lieavy on his mind. 

However the mirth ot tlie rest, and a 
pretty liberal quantity of punch, wliich he 
swallowed afVer dinner, (for Miss Matthews 
had ordered a very large bowl at her own 
expense, to entertain the good company at 
her farewell,) so far exhilarated his spirits, 
that, when the yoimglady and he retired to 
their tea, he had all 3ie marks of gayety in 
liis countenance, and his eyes sparkled witli 
good humour. 

The gentleman and lady had spent about 
two hours in tea and conversation, when 
the governor returned, and privately deli- 
vered to the lady Uie discharge lor her 
friend, and the sum of ei^ty-two pounds 
five shillings ; the rest having been, he said, 
disbursed m the business, of which he was 
ready at any time to render an exact ac- 
count. 

Miss Matthews being again ak>ne witli 
Mr. Booth, she put the discharge into his 
hands, desiring him to ask her no questions; 
and adding, M tliink, sir, we have neither 
of us now any thing more to do at this 
place.' She then summoned the governor, 
and ordered a bill of that day's expense, 
for long scores were not usual there ; and 
at tlie same time ordered a hacknev-coach, 
without having yet determined whither site 
should go, but fully determined she was, 
wherever she went," to take Mr. Booth with 
her. 

The governor was now approaching with 
a long roll of paper, whan a taint voice was 
heara to cry out liastily, 'W^here is he?' — 
and presently a female spectre, all pale and 
breathless, rushed into tlie room, and fdl 
into Mr. Booth's arms, where she immedi- 
ately fainted away. 

Booth made a 8hil\ to aupport hk bvely 
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burden ; though he was )iimself in a condi- 
tion very little diflferent from hers. Miss 
Matthews, likewise, who presently recolhi-ct- 
ed the face of Amelia, was struck motion- 
less with the surprise ; nay, the governor 
himself, though not easily moved at sights 
of horror, stood aghast, and neither offered 
to speak nor stir. 

Happily for Amelia, the governess of the 
mansion had, out of curiosity, followed her 
into the room, and was the only useful per- 
son present on this occasion ; she immedi- 
ately called for water, and ran to the lady's 
assistance, fell to l(K>sening her sta3r8, and 
performed all the offices proper at such a 
season ; which had so good an effect, that 
Amelia soon recovered the disorder which 
the violent agitation of her spirits had 
caused, and found herself alive and awake 
in her husband's arms. 

Some tender caresses, and a sofl whisper 
or two passed privately between Booth and 
his lady; nor was it without great difficulty, 
that poor Amelia put some restraint on her 
fondness, in a place so improper for a ten- 
der interview. She now cast her eyes round 
the room, and fixing them on Miss Mat- 
thews, who stood uke a stattfe, site soon 
recollected her, and addressing her by her 
name, said, * Sure madam, I cannot be mis- 
taken in those features; though mating 
you here might almost make me suspect my 
memory.' 

Miss Matthews's face was now all covered 
with scarlet. The reader may easily believe 
she was on no account pleased with Amelia's 
presence; indeed, she expected from her 
some of tJiose insults, of which virtuous wo- 
men are generally so liberal to a frail sister ; 
but she was mistaken ; Amelia was not one 

Who thouj^t the nation neVr would thrive, 
T^ all the whores were burnt alive. 

Her virtue eould support itself with its own 
iatrinne worth, without borrowing any as- 
sistance from the vices of other women ; and 
•he considered their natural infirmities as 
the objects of pity, not of contempt or ab- 
horrence. 

When Amelia, therefore, perceived the 
visibic confusion in Miss Matthews, she pre- 
sently called to remembrance some stories, 
which she had imperfectly heard ; for, as 
she was not naturally attentive to scamlal, 
and had ka>t very little company since her 
return to England, she was far from being 
a mistren of the lady's whole history. How- 
ever, she had heara enough to impute her 
confuskm to the right cause ; she advanced 
to her, and told her, she was extremely sorry 
to meet her in such a place, but hoped that 
no very g^reat misfortune was the occasion 
of it. 

M\m Matthews began, by degrees, to 
recover her qurit^i She answered, with a 



reserved air, * I am much obliged to you, 
madam, for your concern ; we are all liable 
to luisfortunt's in this world. Indeed, I know 
not why 1 should be much ashamed of being 
in any plsice, wlicre I am in such good com- 
pany.' 

Here Bo4>th interposed. He had before 
acquainted Amelia, in a whisper, that his 
confinement was at an end. * The unfiirtu- 
nate accident, my dear,' said he, 'wliich 
brought this young lady to this melancholy 
placed, is entu^ly determined ; and she is 
now as absolutely at her liberty as mvseld' 

Amelia, imputing the extreme cobness 
and reserve of the lady to the cause already 
mentioned, advanc-cd still more and more, 
in proportion as she drew back; till the 
governor, who had withdrawn some time, 
returned, and acquainted Miss Matthews 
that her coach was at the door ; upon which, 
the company soon separated. Amelia and 
Booth went together in Amelia's coach, and 
poor Miss Matthews was obliged to retire 
alone, afler having satisfied tlie demands of 
the governor, which, in one day only, had 
amoimted to a pretty considerable sum ; for 
he, with great dexterity, proportM>n^ the 
bills to the abilities of his guests. 

It may seem, perhaps, wonderful to some 
readers, that Miss Matthews should have 
maintained that cold reserve towards Ame- 
lia, so as barely to keep within the ruks of 
civility, instead of embracing an opportu* 
nity, which seemed to offer, of gaining some 
degree of intimacy witli a wife, whose hus- 
band she was so ffmd of; but, besides that, 
her spirits were entirely disconcerted by so 
sudden and imex])ected a distippoihtment; 
and liesides tlie extreme horrors which slie 
conceived at the presence of her rival, there 
is, I believe, sometliing so outrageously su^ 
picious in tJie nature of all vice, especially 
when joined with any great degree of pride, 
that the eyes of tliose whom we imagine 
privy to our failings, are intolerable to us, 
and we are apt to aggravate tlieir opinions 
to our disadvantage far beyond tlie reality. 



CHAPTER m. 

Ccntaining ieUe obaervatUms of the mUkeTf mtd 

other matters, 

THEaE is nothing more difficult than to 
lay down any fixed and certain rules for 
happiness, or, indeed, to judge, with any 
precision, of the happiness of others, from 
the knowledge of external circumstances. 
There is sometimes a little speck of black 
in the brightest and gayest colours of for- 
tune, which ccmtaminates and deadens the 
whole. On the contrarv, when all without 
looks dark and dismal, tfierc is oflen a secret 
ray of light w^ithin the mind, which tuxna 
every thing to rcaV ^o^ ;jl\\^ ^^tvtwa. 
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I have in the course of my life seen many 
ocasions to make tliis observation ; and Mr. 
Booth was at present a very pregnant in- 
stance of its truth. — He was" just delivered 
from a prison, and in the possession of his 
beloved wife and children; and, (which 
might be imagined greatly to augment his 
joy,) fortune had done all tFiis for hmi within 
an hour, without giving him the least warn- 
ing or reasonable expectation of tliis stranm; 
reverse in his circumstances ; and yet it is 
certain, that there were very few men in 
the world more seriously miserable than he 
was at this instant A deep melancholy 
seized liis mind, and cold damp sweats 
overspread his person, so that he was scarce 
animated ; and poor Amelia, instead of a 
fond warm husband, bestowed her caresses 
on a dull lifeless lump of clay. He endea- 
voured, however, at first, as much as pos- 
sible, to conceal wliat he fclu and attempted, 
what is the hardest of all tasks, to act the 
part of a happy man, but he found no sup- 
ply of spirits to carry on this deceit, and 
would have probably sunk under his at- 
tempt, had not poor Amelia's simplicity 
helped him to another fallacy, in which he 
haa much better success. 

This worthy woman very plainly perceiv- 
ed the disorder in her husband's mind ; and 
having no doubt of tlie cause of it, espe- 
cially when she saw the tears stand in his 
eyes at the sight of his children, threw her 
arms round nis neck, and embracing him 
with rapturous fondness, cried out, * My dear 
Billy, let nothing make you uneasy. Heaven 
will, I doubt not, provide for us and these 
poor babes. Great fortunes are not neces- 
sary to happiness. For my own part, I can 
level my mind with any state ; and for those 
poor little things, whatever condition of 
life we breed them to, that will be suffi- 
cient to maintain them in. How many 
thousands abound in affluence, whose for- 
tunes are much lower than ours! for it is 
not from nature, but from education and 
habit, that our wants are chiefly derived. 
Make yourself easy, therefore, my dear love, 
for you liave a wife who will think herself 
happy with you, and endeavour to make 
vou so in any situation. Fear nothing, 
Billy, industry will always provide us a 
wholesome meal ; and I will take care, that 
neatness and cheerfulness shall make it a 
pleasant one.' 

Booth presently took tlie cue which she 
had given him. He fixed his eyes on her 
for a minute with great earnestness and m- 
expressible tenderness: and then cried, *0, 
my Amelia, how much are you my superior 
in every perfection ! how ^vise, how great, 
how ncible are your sentiments ! why can I 
not imitate what I so much admire? why 
can I not look with your amstancy, on those 
dear little pledgcn of our love \ All my 



philosophy is baffled with the thought that 
my Amelia's children are to struggle with a 
cruel, hard, unfeeling world, and to buffet 
those waves of fortune which have over- 
whelmed their father. — Here I own 1 want 
firmness, and am not without an excuse for 
wanting it ; for am 1 not the cruel cause of 
all your wretchedness ? have I not stepped 
between you and fortune, and been the cursed 
obstacle to all your greatness and happiness?' 

*Say not so, my love,' answered she. 
* Great I might have been, but never happy 
with any other man. Indeed, dear Billy, I 
laugh at the fears you formerly raised in 
me ; what seemed so terrible at a distance, 
now it approaches nearer, appears to have 
been a mere bugbear, — and let this comfort 
you, that I look on myself at this day as 
tlie happiest of women ; nor have I done 
any tiling which I do not rejoice in, and 
would, it I had Uie gift of prescience, do 
again.' 

Bootl) was 30 overcome with this beha- 
viour, that he had no words to answer. To 
say the truth, it was difficult to find any 
worthy of the occasion. He threw him- 
self prostrate at her feet, whence poor Ame- 
lia was fonfed to use all her strength as 
well as entreaties to raise and place Him in 
liis chair. 

Such is ever the fortitude of perfect inno- 
cence, and such the depression of guilt in 
minds not utterly abandoned. Booth was 
naturally of a sanguine temi)er; nor would 
any such apprehensions as he mentioned 
have been sufficient to have restrained his 
joy at meeting with his Amelia. In fact, a 
reflection on the injury he had done her was 
the sole cause of his grief. This it was that 
enervated his heart, and threw him into ago- 
nies, which all that profusion of heroic ten- 
derness that the m(»st excellent of women 
intended for his comfort, served only to 
heighten and aggravate: as the more she 
rose in his admiration, the more she quick- 
ened his sense of his own unworthiness. 

Af^er a disagreeable evening, the first of 
that kind that he had ever passed with his 
Amelia, in which he had the utmost diffi- 
culty to force a little cheerfulness, and in 
which her spirits were at length overpow- 
ered by discerning the oppression on his, 
they retired to rest, or rather to misery, 
which need not be described. 

The next morning at breakfast, Booth 
began to recover a little from his melan- 
choly, and to taste the company of liis 
children. He now first tliought of inquiring 
of Amelia, by what means she had disco- 
vered the place of his confinemenu Amelia, 
afler gently rebuking him for not ha\nng 
himself acquainted her with it, informed 
him, tliat it was known all over the country, 
and that she had traced tlie original of it td 
her sister ; who hud spread the news with a 
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malicious joy, and added a circumstance 
wluch would iiave frightened her to deatli, 
had not her knowledge of him made her 
give little credit to it, which was, that he 
was committed for murder. But though 
she had discredited this part, she said, that 
not hearing from him, during several suc- 
cessive posts, made her too apprehensive of 
the rest ; that she ^t a conveyance, there- 
fore, for herself and cliildren to Salisbury ; 
from whence tlie stage coach had brought 
them to town, and Tiaving deposited the 
children at his lodging, oi which he had 
sent her an account on his first arrival in 
town, she took a hack, and came directly to 
the prison where she heard he was, and 
where she found him. 

Booth excused himself, and with truth, as 
to his not having writ ; for, in fact, he had 
writ twice from the prison, though he had 
mentioned nothing of his confinement; but 
IS he sent away his letters after nine at night, 
the fellow, to whom they were intrusted, 
had burnt them botli for the sake of put- 
ting the twopence in his own pocket, or 
rather in the pocket of the keeper of the 
next gin-shop. 

As to the account which Amelia gave 
him, it served rather to raise than to satisfy 
his curiosity. He becran to suspect that 
some person had seen l)oth him and Miss 
Matthews together in the prison, and had 
confounded her case with his ; and this the 
circumstance of murder made the more pro- 
bable. But who this person should be, he 
could not guess. Atler giving liimself there- 
fore some pains in forming conjectures to no 
purpose, he was forced to rest contented 
with his ignorance of the real truth. 

Two or three days. now passsd witliout 
prodi^cing any thing remarkable ; unless it 
were, that Booth more and more recovered 
his spirits, and had now almost regained his 
former degree of cheerfulness, wlien the fol- 
lowingletterarrived,againtotormenthim: — 

'Dear BiLLT, 

* To convince you I am tlie most reason- 
able of women, I have given you up three 
whole days to the unmolested possession of 
my fortunate rival ; I can refram no longer 
from lettingyou know, that I lodge in Dean- 
street, not far from tlie church, at the sign 
of the Pelican and Trumpet; where I ex' 

ret this evening to see you. — Believe me, 
am with more affection tlian any other 
woman in the worid can be, 
* My dear Billy, 
* Your affectionate, 
* Fond, doating, 

* F. Matthews.' 

Booth tore the letter with rage, and threw 
it into the fire ; resolving never to visit the 
lidy more, unless it was to pay her the | 



mrmey she had lent him, which he was de- 
termined to do the very first op[)orl unity ; 
for it was not at present in his jK)vvcr. 

This letter threw him back into his Ct of 
dejection, in which he had not continued 
long, when a packet from the country brought 
him the following from liLs I'riead Dr. Har- 
rison: 

Lyons, January 21, N. S. 
« Sir, 

" Though I am now on my return home, 
I have taken up my pen to communicate to 
you some news I have heard from England, 
which gives me much uneasiness, and con- 
cerning which I can indeed deliver my sen- 
timents with much more ease this way than 
any other. In my answer to your last, I 
very freely pave you my opinion, in w^hich 
it was my misfortune to disapprove of every 
step you had tiken ; but those were all par- 
donable errors. Can you be bo partial to 
yourself, upon cool juid sober reflection,*lo 
think what 1 am going to mention is so ? I 
promise you, it appears to n)e a folly of so 
monstrous a kind, that, had I heard it from 
any but a person of the highest honour, 1 
should have rejected it as utterly incredible. 
I hope you already guess what I am about 
to name ; since, lleaven forbid, your con- 
duct should afford you any choice of such 
gross instances of weakness. In a word, 
tnen, you have set up an equipage. Wliat 
shall I mvent in your excuse, either to others 
or to myself? In truth, I can find no ex- 
cuse for you, and, what is more, I am certain 
you can find none for yourself. I must deal 
therefore very plainly and sincerely with 
you. Vanity is always contemptible ; but 
when joined with dishonesty, it becomes 
odious and detestable. At whose expense 
are you to support this equipage ? Is it not 
entirely at the expense of others? and will 
it not finally end m that of your poor wife 
and children ? you know you are two years 
fti arrears to me. If I could impute this to 
any extraordinary or common accident, I 
think I should never have mentioned it: 
but I will not suffer my money to support 
the ridiculous, and, I must say, criminal 
vanity of any one. I exjxjct, therefore, to 
find, at my return, that you have either dis- 
charged my whole debt, or your equipage. 
Let me beg you seriously to consider your 
circumstances and condition in life, and to 
remember that your situation will not jus- 
tify any the least unnecessary expense. 
Simply to be poor, says ray favourite Gieek 
historian, was not held scandalous by t he toiBC 
.Athenians, but hif^hly so, to owe thci poverty 
to our own indiscretion. Present my affec- 
tions to Mrs. Booth, and be assured, that I 
shall not, without great reason, and grea^ 
pain too, ever cease to be, 

" Your most faithful friend, 
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Had tins letter come at any otiier time, it 
would have given Booth tiie most sensible 
affliction; but so totally had the affair of 
Miss Matthews possessed hh mind, that, 
like a man in the mo8t raging fit of the ^ut, 
he was scarce capable of any additional 
torture ; nav, he even made an use of this 
latter epistfe, as it served to account to 
Amelia lor that conc/ern which he really felt 
on another account. The pcx>r deceived 
lady, therefore, applied herself to ^ve him 
comfort where he least wanted it. She 
said, he might easily perceive that the mat- 
ter had been misrepresented to tlie doctor, 
who would not, she was sure, retain the least 
anger against him when he knew the real 
trutli. 

Afler a short conversation on this subject, 
in which Booth appeared to be in^*aily con- 
aoletl by. the arguments of liis wife, they 
parted. He went to take a walk in the park, 
an4 she remained at home, to prepare him 
his dinner. 

He was no sooner departed than his little 
boy, not quite six years oW, said to Amelia, 

• La ! mamma, what is the matter with 
poor papa, what makes bun look so as if 
ne was going to cry ? he is not half so merry 
as he used to be in the country.' Amelia 
answered, * Oh ! my dear, your papa is 
only a little thoufrhtful, he will be merry 
again soon.' Then k>okiiig fondly on her chil- 
dren, she burst into an a^ny of tears, and 
cried, * Oh, Heavens ! what have these poor 
little infants done ? why will the barbarous 
world endeavour to starve them, by depriv- 
inff us of our only friend? — O, my dear, yjijur 
faUier is ruined, and we undone !' The 
children presently accompanied their mo- 
ther's tears, and the daugnter cried, ' Why, 
will any body hurt poor papa? hath he 
done anv harm to anv bony :' — * No, my 
dear child,' said the mother, *he is the 
best man in the world, and therefore thev 
hate him.' Upon which the boy, who was 
extremely sensible at his years, answered, 

* Nay, mamma, how can that be ? have not 
vou often told me, that if I was good, every 
l)ody would love mc ?' — * All gi>od people 
will,' answered she. * Why don't they love 
papa, then?' replied the child, * for I am 
sure he is very pood.' — * So they do, my 
dear,' said the mother, ' but there are more 
bad people in the world, and they will hate 
you for your goodness.' — * Why, then, bad 
people,' cries tJie child, * are loved by more 
thfiin the good.' — * No matter for that, my 
dear,' said she, * the love of one good per- 
son is more worth having, than that of a 
thousand wicked ones : nay, if there was no 
auch person in the world, still vou must be 
a good boy ; for there is one in tieaven who 
will love you, and his love is better for you 
than that of all mankind.' 

This little dJalogi*^> wc are apprehensive, 



will be read witli contempt by many ; in- 
deed, we should not have tliought it worth 
recording, waa it not for the excellent ex- 
ample which Amelia here gives to all mo- 
thers. This amiable woman never let a day 
pass, without instructing her children in 
some lesson of reHgion and morality. By 
which means she had, in their tender minds, 
so strongly annexed the ideas of fear and 
shame to every idea of e\nl of which they 
were susceptible, that it must require great 
pains and length of habit to separate them. 
Though she was the tenderest of mothers, 
she never suffered any symptom of malevo- 
lence to show itseif in their most trifling ac- 
tions without discouragement, without re- 
buke ; and, if it broke forth with any ran- 
cour, without punisliment. In which she 
had such success, that not the least marks of 
pride, envy, malice, or spite, discovered itself 
in anv of their little words or deeds. 

CHAPTER IV. 
In wkich Jhndia appears in no tmamtoUe light. 

Amelia, with the assistance of a little 
girl, who was their only servant, had drest 
her dinner ; and she had likewise drest lier- 
self as neat as any ladv, who had a regular 
set of servants, coulci have done ; when 
Booth returned, and brought with him his 
friend James, whom he ban met witli in the 
park ; and who, as Booth absolutely refused 
to dine away fmm his wile, to whom he had 
promised to return, had invited himself to 
dine with him. Amelia had none of that 
paltry pride which possesses so many of her 
sex, and which disconcerts their tempers, 
and gives them the air and looks of furies, 
if their husbands bring in an unexpected 
guest, without givinjj them timely warning 
to provide a sacrifice to their own vanity. 
Amelia received her husband's friend with 
the utmost com pin isance and gtx)d humour ; 
she made indeed s<mie apolo^ for the home- 
liness of her dinner ; but it was politelv 
turned as a compliment to Mr. James '^s 
friendship, which could carry him where he 
was sure of being so ill entertained ; and 
gave not the least hint how magnificently 
she would have provided had she erperied 
the favour of so mnch fcood company. A 
phnise which is generally meant to contain 
not only an apology for the lady of the house, 
but a tiicit satire on her guests for their in- 
trusion, and is at least a strong insinuation 
that they are not welcome. 

Amelia failed not to enquire very earnestly 
af^er her old friend Mrs. James, formerly 
Miss Bath, and was vefv sorry to find that 
she was not in ttnvn. ^he truth was, as 
James had married out of a violent liking 
of, or appetite to, her person, possession 
had surfeited him, and he was now grown 
so heartily tired of his wife, that s& had 
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very little of his company ; she was forced 
therefore to content herself with being the 
mistress of a large house and equipage in 
the country, ten months in the year by her- 
self. Tiie other two he indulged her with 
the diversions of the town, but then, though 
they lodged under the same roof, she had 
little more of her husband^s society, than if 
they had been one hundred miles apart 
With all this, as she was a woman of calm 
passions, she made herself contented ; for 
she had never had any violent affection for 
James ; the match was of the prudent kind, 
and to her advantage, for his fortune, by 
the death of an uncle, was become very 
considerable; and she had gained every 
thing by the bargain but a husband, which 
her constitution suffered her to be very well 
satisfied without. 

When Amelia, after dinner, retired to her 
children, James be^n to talk to his friend 
concerning his affairs. He advised Booth 
very earnestly to tliink of getting again 
into tlie army, in which he himself nad met 
with such success, tliat he had obtained the 
command of a regiment, to which his bro- 
ther-in-law was heu tenant-colonel. These 
preferments they both owed to the favor of 
u)rtune only ; for though there was no ob- 
jection to either of their military characters, 
yet neither of them had any extraordinary 
desert ; and, if merit in the service was a 
sufficient reconmiendation, Bootli, who had 
been twice wounded in the siege, seemed 
to have the fairest preteasions : but he re- 
mained a poor half-pay lieutenant, and the 
others were, as we have said, one of them a 
lieutenant-colonel, and the other had a re- 
giment. Such rises we oflen sec in life, 
without being able to give any satisfactory 
account of the means, and therefore ascribe 
to the good fortune of the person. 

Both Colonel James and his brother-in- 
law were members of parliament ; for as the 
uncle of the flimier had left him, together 
with his estate, an almost certain interest in 
a borough, so he chose to confer this favour 
on Colonel Bath; a circumstance which 
woukl have been highly immaterial to men- 
tion here ; but as it serves to set forth the 
goodness of James, who endeavoured to 
make up in kindneiis to the family, what he 
wanted in fondness for his wife. 

Colonel James tlien endeavoured all in 
his power to persuade Booth to think again 
of a militaiy life, and very kindly offered 
him his interest towards obtaining him a 
company in the regiment under his com- 
mand. Booth must have been a madman, 
in his present circumstances, to have hesi- 
tated one moment at accepting such an of- 
fer, and he well knew Amelia, notwithstand- 
ing^ her aversion to the army, was much too 
wue to make the least scruple of giving her 
eofMent. Nor was he, as it appeared afler- 



wards, mistaken in his opinion of his wile's 
understanding ; for she made not the least 
objection when it was communicated to her, 
but contented herself witli an express stipu- 
lation, tliat wherever he was commandea ti> 
go, nbr the regiment was now abroad,) slie 
would accompany him. 

Booth, therefore, accepted his friend's pro- 
posal with a profusion ot acknowledgments ; 
and it was a^eed, that Booth shoiud draw 
up a memonal of his pretensions, which 
Colonel James undertook to present to some 
man of power, and to back it with all the 
force he had. 

Nor did the friendship of the colonel stop 
here. * You will excuse me, dear Booth,' 
said he, * if after what you have told me,' 
(for he had been very explicit in revealing 
his affairs to him,) * 1 suspect you must want 
mcmey at this time. If tliat be the case, as 
I am certain it must be, I have fif^y pieces 
at your service.' This generosity brought 
the tears into Booth's eyes; and he at 
length confessed, that he had not five guineas 
in ttie house ; upon which James gave him 
a bank-bill for twenty pounds, and said, he 
would give him thirty more tlie next time 
he saw him. 

Thus did this generous colonel, (for gene- 
rous he really was, to the highest degree,) 
restore peace and comfort to tnis little fami- 
ly ; and by this act of beneficence make 
two of the worthiest people two of the hap- 
piest that evening. 

Here, reader, give me leave to stop a 
minute, to lament that so few are to be 
found of this benign disposition ; that, while 
wantonness, vanity, avarice, and ambition 
are every day rioting and triumphing in the 
follies and weakness, the ruin and desolation 
of mankind, scarce one man in a thousand 
is capable of tasting the happiness of others. 
Nay, give me leave to wonder that pride, 
which is constantly struggling, and oflen 
imposing on itself to gain sf»me little pre- 
eminence, should so seldom hint to us the 
only certain as well as laudable way of set- 
ting (lurselves above another man, and that 
is, by becoming his benefactor. 



CHAPTER V. 

Containing an eidogvum upon innoeeneey and tiker 
grave matters. 

Booth passed that evening, and all the suc- 
ceeding day, with his Amelia, without the 
interruption of almost a single thought con- 
cerning Miss Matthews, afur having deter- 
mined to go on the Sunday, the only day 
he could venture without the verge m the 
present state of his afiairs, and pay her 
what she had advanced for him in the pri- 
son. But she had not so long patience ; for 
the third day, while he waa ^vtlvwa^ >k\nSev 
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Amelia, a letter was brought to him. As I 
he knew the hand, he inmiediately put it in 
his pocket unopened, not without such an 
alteration in his countenance, that had 
Amelia, who was then playing with one of 
the children, cast her eyes towards iiim, she 
must have remarked it. This accident, 
however, luckily ijave him time to recover 
himself; for Amelia was so deeply engaged 
iwth the little one, that she did not even re- 
maric the delivery of the letter. The maid 
toon afler returned into the room, saying, 
the chairman desired to know if tliere was 
any answer to the letter. — *What letter?* 
cnes Booth. — * The letter I gave you just 
now,' answered the girl. — * Sure,' cries 
Booth, ' the child is mad, you gave me no 
letter.' — 'Yes, indeed, 1 did, sir,' said the 
poor ffirl. ' Why, tJien, as sure as fate,' 
cries Booth, ^ I tlirew it into the fire in my 
reverie; whv, child, why did you not tell 
roe it was a letter ? bid tlie chairman cume 

up, sta^v, 1 will go down myself; for he 

will otherwise dirt tlie stairs with his feet.' 

Amelia was gently chiding the girl lor her 
carelessness, when l)ooth returned, saying, 
it was very true that she had delivered him 
a letter from Colonel James, and that per- 
haps it might be of consequence. * How- 
ever,' says he, ' 1 will step to the coffee- 
house, and send him an account of tlus 
strange accident, which I know he will par- 
don in my present situation. 

Booth was overjoyed at this escape, which 
poor Amelia's total want of all jealousy and 
suspicion made it very easy for him to ac- 
complish : but his pleasure was considerably 
abated, when, upon opening the letter, he 
fi)und it to contain, mixed with several very 
strong expressions of k)ve, some pretty 
warm ones of the upbraiding kind; but 
what most alarmed him was a hint, that it 
was in her (Miss Matthews's) power, to 
make Amelia as miserable as herself. Be- 
sides the general knowledge of 
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he had more particular reasons to apprehend 
the rage of a lady, who had given so strong 
an instance how far she could carry her re- 
vent^. She had already sent a chairman 
to ms lodgings, with a positive command 
not to return without an answer to her let- 
ter. This mijjht, of itself, have possibly 
occasioned a discovery ; and he thought he 
had great reason to fear, that, if she did not 
carry matters so far as purposely and avow- 
edly to reveal the secret to Amelia, her 
indiscretion would at least effect the disco- 
very of that which he would, at any price, 
have concealed. Under these terrors, he 
might, I believe, be considered as the most 
wretched of human beings. 

O, innocence ! how glorious and happy a 
portion art thou io the breast that possesses 



thee! thou fearest neither the eyes nor 
tonffues of men. Truth, the most powertul 
of all tilings, Ls thy strongest friend ; and the 
brighter me light is in which thou art dis- 
played, the more it discovers tliy transcen- 
dent beauties. Guilt, on the contrary, like 
a base thief, suspects every eye that beholiJi» 
him to be privy to his trans^ssions, and 
every tongue that mentions his name to Ix; 
proclaiming them. Fraud and falsehood 
are his weak and treacherous allies : and ha 
lurks trembling in tlie dark, dreading every 
ray of light, lest it should discover him, and 
give him up to shame and punishment 

Wliile Bootli was walking in the Park, 
witli all tlicse horrors in his mind, he again 
met Ids friend, Colonel James, who stx^n 
t(X)k notice of that deep concern which the 
other was incapable of hiding. At'ter some 
little conversation, Booth said, 'My dear 
colonel, I am sure I must be the most insen- 
sible of men, if I did not look on you as the 
best and the truest friend ; I will, tliercfore, 
without scruple, repose a confidence in you 
of the highest kind. I have otlen made yon 
privy to my necessities ; I will now acx^uaint 
you witli my shame, provided you have 
leisure enough to give me a hearing : for 1 
must open to you a long history, since 1 will 
not reveal my fault, without iiifonning you, 
at the same time, of those circumstances 
which, I hope, will in some measure ex- 
cuse it.' 

The colonel very readily agreed to irive 
his ft-iend a patient hearing. So they walked 
directly to a coffee-house, at the comer oi 
Spring-Garden, where, being in a room by 
themselves. Booth opened his whole heart, 
and acquainted the colonel with his amour 
with Miss Matthews, from the very bcs^n- 
ning to his receiving tliat letter which had 
caused all his present uneasiness, and which 
he now delivered into his friend's hand. 

The colonel read tlie letter very atten- 
tively twice over, (he was silent, indeed » 
long enough to have read it oflener,) and 
then, turning to Booth said, ' Well, sir, and 
is it so grievous a calamity to be the object 
of a young lady's affection ; especially of one 
whom you allow to be so extremely hand- 
some?' — 'Nay, but my dear friend,' cries 
Booth, *do not jest with me; you, who 
know my Amelia. — ' Well, my dear friend/ 
answered James, * and you know Amelia 
and this lady too— but what would you have 
me do for you ?' — ' I would have you give 
me your advice,' says Booth, * by what me- 
thoci I shall get rid of this dreadful woman, 
without a discovery.' * And do you really,' 
cries the other, * desire to get nd of her V 
— * Can you doubt it,' said Booth, ' af\er 
what I have communicated to you, and af\er 
what you yourself have seen in my family ? 
for I hope, notwithstanding this fatal slip, I 
do not appear to you in the light of a pro- 
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ffigtte.' — * Well,' answered James, * and 
whatever light I may appear to you in, if 
you are reaUy tired of the lady, and if she be 
really what you have represented her. Til 
endeavour to take her off your hands ; but 
I insist upon it, that you do not deceive me 
in any particular.' Booth protested in the 
most solemn manner, that every word which 
he had spoken was strictlv true ; and being 
asked wnetlier he would give his honour 
never more to visit the lady, he assured 
James that he never would. He then, at 
his friend's request, delivered him Miss 
Matthews's letter, in which was a second 
direction to her lod^ngs, and declared to 
him, that if he could liring him safely out of 
this terrible afiair, lie should think himself 
to have a still higher obligation to his friend- 
sliip, than any which he had ab*eady re- 
ceived from it. 

Booth pressed the colonel to go home 
with him to dinner ; but he excused him- 
self, being, as he said, already engaged. 
However, he undertook in the aflernoon to 
do all in his power, that Booth should re- 
ceive no more alarms from tlie quarter of 
Miss Matthews, whom the colonel imder- 
took to pa V all the demands she had on his 
friend, 'f hey then separated. The colonel 
went to dinner at the King's-Arms, and 
Booth returned in high spirits to meet Ids 
Amelia. 

The next day, early in the morning, the 
colonel eame to the coffee-house, and sent 
for his friend, who lod^d but at a little dis- 
tance. The colonel told him he had a little 
exaggerated the lady's beauty; however, 
he said, he excused that : ' For you might 
think, perhaps,' cries he, * that your incon- 
stancy to the finest woman in the world, 
mitfht want some excuse. Be that as it 
wilf,' said he, ' you may make yourself easy, 
as it will be, 1 am convinced, your own 
fiiult, if you ever have any further molesta- 
tion from Miss Matthews.' 

Booth poured ft)rtli very warmly a great 
profusion of gratitude on this occasion ; and 
nothing more anywise material passed at 
this interview, wliich was very short, the 
eolonel being in a great hurry, as he had,* 
he said, some business of very great import- 
ance to transact that morning. 

The colonel had now seen Booth twice, 
without remembering to give him the thirty 
pounds. This the latter imputed entirely 
to fbrgetfulness ; for he had always found 
the promises of the former to be equal in 
▼aiue with the notes or bonds of other 
people. He was more surprised at what 
nappened the next day, when meeting his 
friend in the Park, he received only a cold 
salute from him ; and though he passed him 
Hre or six times, and the colonel was walk- 
ing with a singleoffieer of no great rank, and 
with whom he aeemcd in no earnest con- 



versation, yet could not Bootli, who was 
alone, obtain any further notice from him. 

This gave the poor man some alarm; 
though he could scarce persuade himself 
there was any design in all this coldness or 
fbrgetfulness. Once he imagined that he 
had lessened himself in the colonel's opinion, 
by having discovered his inconstancy to 
Amelia; but the known character of the 
other presently cured him of this suspicion, 
for he was a perfect libertine with regard to 
women; that being, indeed, the pnncipal 
blemish in his character, which, otherwise, 
might have deserved much commendation 
for good nature, generosity, and friendship. 
But ne carried this one to a most unpardon- 
able height ; and made no scruple ot openly 
declaring, that if he ever liked a woman 
well enough to be uneasy on her account, 
he would cure himself, if he could, by en- 
joying her, whatever might be tlie conse- 
quence. 

Booth could not therefore be persuaded 
that the colonel would so highly resent in 
another a fault, of which he was himself 
most notoriously guilty. Af\er much consi- 
deration, he could derive this behaviour 
from nothing better than a capriciousness 
in his friend's temper, from a kind of incon- 
stancy of mind, which makes men grow 
weary of tiieir friends, with no more reason 
than they oflen are of their mistresses. To 
say tlie truth, there are jilts in friendship, as 
well as in love ; and by the behaviour of 
some men in both, one would almost imagine 
that they industriously sought to gain the 
affections of others, with a view only of 
making the parties miserable. 

This was the consequence of the colonel's 
behaviour to Booth. Former calamities had 
atHicted him, but this almost distracted him; 
and the more so, as he was not able well to 
account for such conduct, nor to conceive 
the reason of it. 

Amelia, at liis return, presently perceived 
the disturliance in his mind, though he en- 
deavoured with his utmost p)ower to hide it ; 
and he was at length prevailed upon by her 
entreaties to discover to her the cause of it ; 
which she no sooner heard, than she applied 
as judicious a remedy to his disordered spi- 
rits, as either of those great mental physi- 
cians, Tully or Aristotle, could have thought 
of. She used many arguments to persuade 
him ihat he was in an error ; and bad mis- 
taken forgetfulness and carelessness for a 
designed liejjlect. 

But as tins physic was only eventually 
good, and as its efficacy depended on her 
being in the right, a point in which she was 
not apt to be too positive, she thought fit to 
add some consolation of a more certain and 
positive kind. * Admit,' said she, * my dear, 
that Mr. James should prove the unacoount^ 
able person you have ^^^c\ft^^^^^^^<m^i^ 
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without being able to allege any cause, 
withdraw his friendship from you, (f(>r 
surely the accident of burning his letter is 
too trifling and ridiculous to mention,) why 
■hould this grieve you ? the obligations he 
hath conferred on you, I allow, ought to 
make his misfortunes almost vour own ; but 
thev should not, I think, make you see his 
faults so very sensibly, especially when, by 
one of the greatest faults m the world com- 
mitted against vourselfhe hath considerably 
lessened all obligations; for sure, if the same 
person who liath contributed to my happi- 
ness at one time, doth every thing in his 
power maliciously and wantonly to make 
me miserable at' another, I am very littk; 
obliged to such a person. And let it be a 
conuort to my dear Billy, that, however 
other friends may prove false and fickle to 
him, he hath one friend, whom no incon- 
stancy of tier own, nor any change of his 
fortune, nor time, nor a^, nor sickness, nor 
any accident can ever alter ; but who will 
esteem, will love, will dote on him forever.' 
So saying, she flung her snowy arms about 
his neck, and gave him a caress so tender, 
that it seemed almost to balance all the ma- 
lice of his fate. 

And, indeed, the behaviour of Amelia 
would have made him completely happy, in 
defiance of all adverse circumstances, had 
it not been for those bitter ingredients which 
he himself had thrown into his cup ; and 
which prevented him from truly relishiuj^ 
his Amelia's sweetness, by cruelly remin£ 
iiup him how unworthy he was of this ex- 
cellent creature. 

Booth did not \ons remain in the dark as 
to the conduct of James, wliich, at first, 
appeared to him to be so great a mystery ; 
for this very aflernoon he received a letter 
from Miss Matthews, which unravelled the 
whole affair. By this letter, which was full 
of bitterness and upbraid uigs, he discovered 
tint James was his rival with tliat lady, 
and was, indeed, the identical person who 
had sent tlie hundred pound note to Miss 
Biatthews, when in the prison. He had 
reason to believe likewise, as well by the 
letter as by other circumstances, that 
James had fiitherto been an unsuccessful 
k>ver; for the lady, though she had foi^ 
feited all title to virtue, had not yet so far 
forfeited all pretensions to delicacy, as to be, 
like the dirt in the street, indifferently com- 
mon to all. She distributed her favours 
only to those she liked, in which number 
that gentleman had not tlie happiness of 
being included. 

When Booth had made this discovery, 
he was not so little versed in human nature 
as any bnger to hesitata at the true motive 
to the colonel's conduct; for he well knew 
how odk>us a sight a happy rival is to an 
uafyrtunate lover. I believe he was, in re- 



ality, glad to asagn the cold treatment he 
received from his friend, to a cause which, 
liowcver unjustifiable, is at the same time 
hiffhly natural ; and to acquit him of a levity, 
fickleness, and caprice, which he must have 
been unwillin^y obliged to have seen in a 
much worse ligiit. 

He now resdved to take the first oppor- 
tunity of accosting the colonel, and of com- 
ing to a perfect explanation upon the whole 
matter. He debated likewise with himself, 
whether he should not throw himself at 
Amelia's feet, and confess a crime to her, 
which he found so little hopes of concealing, 
and which he foresaw would occasion him 
so many difliculties and terrors to endeavour 
to conceal Happy had it been for him, had 
he wisely pursued this step; since, in all 
probability, he woukl have received imme- 
diate forgiveness fn)m the best of women ; 
but he had not sufficient resolution ; or, to 
speak perhaps more truly, he had too much 
pride to confess his guilt, and preferred the 
danger of the highest inconveniences, to the 
certainty of being put to the blush. 



CHAPTER VI. 

In tohiek may appear, thai vioUnee U MomeHmes 
done to the name qf love. 

When that happy day came, in whidi 
unliallowed liands are forbidden to contami- 
nate the shoulders of tlie unfortunate, Booth 
went early to the colonel's house, and being 
admitted to liis presence, began with great 
freedom, thoii^ with i^reat gentleness, to 
compla'ui of his not having d^t with him 
with more openness. * Wny, my dear colo- 
nel,' said he, ' woukl you not acquaint me 
with that secret which tliis letter hath dis- 
closed ?' James read the letter, at which his 
countenance changed more than once : and 
then, afler a short silence, said, ' Mr. Booth, 
I have been to blame, I own it : and you 
upbraid me with justice. The true reason 
was, that I was ashamed of my own fbUy. 
D — ^n me. Booth, if I have not been a most 
consummate fool, a very dupe to this wo- 
man ; and she hath a particular pleasure in 
making me so. I know what the imperti- 
nence of virtue is, and I can submit to it ; 
but to be treated tlius by a whore — ^you 
must forgive me, dear Booth, but your suc- 
cess was a kind of triumph over me, which 
I could not bear. I own, I have not the 
least reason to conceive any anser against 
you ; and yet, curse me, if I should not have 
been less oispieased at your lying with my 
own wife ; nav, I could almost have parted 
with half my ibrtune to you more wulin^v 
than have suffered you to receive that tnffe 
of my money, which you received at her 
hands. However, I ask your pardon, and 
I promise you, I will never more think of 
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you with Uie least ill will, on the account of 
this woman : but as for her, d — n mo if I 
do not enjoy her by some means or other, 
whatever it costs me ; for I am already 
above two hundred pounds out of pocket, 
without having scarce liad a smile in return.' 

B(K)th expressed much astonishment at 
thk declaration ; he said, he could not con- 
ceive how it was possible to have such an 
a Section for a woman, who did not show 
the least inclination to return it. James 
gave her a heartv curse, and said, * Pox of 
Eer inclination ; 1 want only the possession 
of her person ; and ttiat you will allow is a 
very fine one. But, besides my passion for 
her, she hath now piqued my pride; lor 
how can a man of mv fortune brook beinrr 
refused by a whore ?' ' Since you are so set 
on the business,' cries Booth, * you will ex- 
cuse my saying so : I fancv vou had better 
cliange your method of applying to lu^r ; for, 
as she is, perhaps, the vainest woman upon 
earth, your bounty may probably do you 
little service ; nav, may rather actually dis- 
oblige her. Vanity is plainly her predomi- 
nant passion, and, if you will admmister to 
that, it will infallibly throw her into your 
arms. To tliis I attribute my own unfor- 
tunate success. Whilst she relieved my 
wants and distresses, she was daily feeding 
her own vanity ; whereas, as every gift of 
yours asserted your superiority, it rather 
(iffended tlian pleased her. Indeed, women 
generally love to be of the obliging side ; 
and it* we examine their favourites, we shall 
find them ti> be much ot\ener such as they 
ha«re ctmferred obligations on, than such as 
thev have received them from.' 

'there was something in this speech 
whicli pleased the colonel ; and he said, 
Mrith a smile, ' I don't know how it is, Will ; 
but you know women better tlian L' ' Per- 
haps, colonel,' answered Booth, ' I have 
studied their minds more.' ^ I don't, however, 
much envy you your knowledge,' replied 
the other; 'for I never think tticir minds 
worth considering. However, I hope I shall 
nrofit a little by your experience with Miss 
Matthews. Damnation seize the proud in- 
solent harlot ! the devil take me, if I don't 
love her more than I ever loved a woman !' 

The rest of their conversation turned on 
Booth^s affairs. The colonel again reas- 
sumed the part of a friend, gave him the 
remainder of the money, and promised to 
tike the first opportunity of^ laying his 
memorial before a great man. 

Booth was greatiy overjoyed at this suc- 
cess. Nothing now lay on liis mind, but to 
conceal his frailty from Amelia, to whom he 
was afraid Miss Matthews, in the rage of 
her reaentmeot, would communicate it. 
This apprehension made him stay almost 
constantly at home, and he trembled at every 
knodc at the door. His fear, moreover, be- 1 



t rayed him into a meanness which he would 
have heartily despised on any other occa- 
sion. Tliis was to order the maid to de- 
liver him any letter directed to Amelia; at 
the same time strictly charging her not to 
acquaint her mistress with her having re- 
ceived anv such orders. 

A servant of any acuteiiess would have 
f(>rmed strange ccmjectures troni such an in- 
junction ; but tills \Hx^r girl was of perfect 
simplicitv; so great indeed was her sim- 
])licity, tfiat had not Amelia been void of all 
suspicion of her husband, the maid would 
have soon afler betrayed her master. 

One aflemoon, while they were drinking 
tea, little Betty, so was ttie maid calleo, 
came into tlie room ; and calling her mas- 
ter f()rth, delivered him a canl wliich was 
directed to Amelia. Booth having read the 
card, on ius return into the room, chid the 
girl for calling him, saying, ' If you can 
read, cliild, you must see it was directed to 
your mistress.' To this tlie girl answered, 
pertly enough, * I am sure, sir, you ordered 
me to bring every letter first to you.' This 
liint, with many women, would have been 
sufficient to have blown up tlie whole afliiir ; 
but Amelia, who heard what the girl said 
through the medium of love and comidence, 
saw the matter in a much better light than 
it deserved; and looking tenderly on her 
husband, said, * Indeed, my love, I must 
blame you for a conduct, which, perhaps, I 
ought rather to praise, as it proceeds only 
from the extreme tenderness of your affec- 
tion. But why will you endeavour to keep 
any secrets from me ? believe me, for my 
own sake, you oxifT^i not ; for, as you can- 
not liide the consequences, you make me al- 
ways suspect ten times worse than the re- 
ality. While I have you and my children 
well before my eyes, 1 am capable of fitcins 
any news which can arrive ; for what iD 
news ca:i come, (unless indeed it concenis 
my little babe in tiie country,) which doth 
not relate to tlic badness of our circum- 
stances ? and those, I thank Heaven, we 
have now a fair prospect of retrieving. 
Besides, dear Billy, tliough my understand- 
ing be much inferior to yours, I have some- 
times had the haiipiness of luckily hitting od 
some argument which liatli afforded you 
comfort. This you know, my dear, was the 
case with regard to Colonel James, whom I 
persuaded you to think you had mistaken, 
and you sec the event proved me in the 
rightl' So happily, both for herself and 
Mr. B<K)Ui, did tlic excellence of tliis good 
woman's disposition deceive her, and force 
her to see every thing in the most advan 
tageous light to her husband. 

The card being now inspected, was found 
to contain the comjanents of Mrs. James 
to Mrs. Booth, with an account of her being 
arrived in town, and having bcoNi^^m^ 
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her a very great cold. Amelia waa over- 
joyed at the newa of her arrival ; and having 
dressed herself in the utmost hurry, lefl her 
children to the care of her husliand, and 
ran away to pay her respects to her friend, 
whom she loved with a most sincere affec- 
tion. But how was she disappointed, when, 
en^r with the utmost impatience, and ex- 
ulting with the thoughts of presently seeing 
her beloved friend, she was answered at 
the door that the ladv was not at home! 
nor could she, upon telling her name, obtain 
any admission. This, considering the ac- 
count she had received of the lady's cold, 
ffreatly surprised her; and she returned 
home very much vexed at her disappoint- 
ment. 

Amelia, who had no suspicion that Mrs. 
James was really at home, and, as the 
phrase is, was denied, would have made a 
second visit the next morning, had she not 
been prevented by a cold, which she herself 
now got, and which was attended with a 
slight fever. This confined her several 
days to her house, during which Booth offi- 
ciated as her nurse, and never stirred from 
her. 

In all this time she heard not a word from 
Mrs. James, which gave her some uneasi- 
ness, but more astonishment. The tenth 
day, when she was perfect Iv recovered, 
about nine in tlie evening, wlien she and 
her husband were just going to supper, she 
heard a most violent thundering at trie door, 
and presently afler a rustling of silk upon 
the staircase, at tlie same time a female 
voice cried out pretty loud — 'Bless me! 
what, am I to climb up another pair of 
stairs ?' upon which Amelia, who well knew 
the voice, presently ran to the door, and 
ushered in Mrs. James, most splendidly 
dressed ; ygrho put on as formal a cx>unte- 
B^nce, and made as formal a courtesy to her 
<{td friend, as if she had been her very dis- 
wft acquaintance. 

Poor Amelia, who was going to rush into 
her friend's arms, was struck motionless by 
this behaviour ; but re-collecting her spirits, 
as she had an excellent presence of mind, 
she presently imderstood what the lady 
meant, and resolved to treat her in her own 
way. Down, therefore, the company sat, 
and silence prevailed for some time, during 
which Mrs. James surveyed the room with 
more attention tlian she would have bestow- 
ed on one much finer. At length the con- 
versation began, in which the weather and 
the diversions of the town were well can- 
vassed. Amelia, who was a woman of 
great humour, performed her part to admi- 
ration; so that a bystander would have 
doubted, in every othar article than dress, 
which of the two wtf^ne most accomplish- 
ed fine lady. 

A/ler a visit oC twenty minutes, during 




which nofWirord of any former occurrences 
was mentioned, nor indeed any subject of 
discourse Jitarted, except only those two 
above-mentioned, Mrs. James arose from 
her chair, and retired in the same formal 
manner in which she had approached. We 
will pursue her for the sake of tlie contrast, 
during tlie rest of the evening. She went 
from Amelia directly to a route, where she 
spent two hours in a crowd of company, 
talked again and again over the diversions 
and news of the town, played two rubbers 
at whist, and then retired to her own apart- 
ment, where having passed another hour in 
undressing herself, she went to her own bed. 

Booth and his wife, the moment their 
companion was gone, sat down to supper on 
a piece of cold meat, the remains of their 
diimer. After which, over a pint of wine, 
tliey entertained themselves for a while 
with the ridiculous behaviour of their visit- 
ant. But Amelia declaring she rather saw 
her as the object of pity than anger, turned 
tlie discourse to pleasanter topics. The 
little actions of their children, the former 
scenes and future prospect of their life, fur- 
nished them with many pleasant ideas; 
and the contemplation of^ Amelia's recovery 
threw Booth into raptures. At length tliey 
retired, happv in each other. 

It is possible some readers ma v be no less 
surprised at the behaviour of I^rs. James 
than was Amelia herself; sinc^ thev may 
have, perhaps, received so favourable an 
impression of that lady, from the aecount 
given of her by Mr. Booth, that her present 
demeanour may seem unnatural and incon- 
sistent with her former character. But they 
will be pleased to consider the great altera- 
tion in her circumstances, from a state of 
dependence on a brother, who was himself 
no better than a soldier of fortune, to that 
of being wife to a man of a very large es- 
tate, and considerable rank in life. And 
what was her present behaviour, more than 
that of a fine lady, who considered form and 
show as essential ingredients of human hap- 
piness, and imagined all friendship to consist 
in ceremony, courtesies, messages, and visits? 
In which opinion, she hath the honour to 
think with much the larger part of one sex, 
and no small number of the other. 



CHAPTER VIl. 

Containing a very extraorduwry and pUasing 

incidetU. 

The next evening. Booth and Amelia 
went to walk in tlie Park, with their chil- 
dren. They were now on the verge of the 
Parade, and Booth was describing to his 
wife the several building round it ; when, 
on a sudden, Amelia, nussing her little bov, 
cried out, « Where's little BiUy?' Upon 
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which, Bootli, casting his eyw over the 
grass, saw a fcM)t-soldier shakinff tlie hi)V, at 
a litde distance. At tliis m|llt, without 
making any answer to his wife, he leaped 
over tlie mila, and ninnin^ directly up to 
the fellow, who had a firelock, with a bay- 
onet fixed, in his hand, he seized him by the 
collar, and tripped up his heels, at the same 
time, wrested his arms from him. A ser- 
geant upon duty, seeeing the affray at some 
aiijtance, ran presently up, and hem^ told 
what had happened, gave the sentmel a 
hearty curse, and told him he deserved to 
be hanged. A bystander gave this informa- 
tion; for Booth was returned, with his little 
hoy, to meet Amelia, who stagi^red towards 
hhn as fast as she could, all pafo and breath- 
less, and scarce able to support her tottering 
limhs. The serireant now came up to Booth, 
to make an apology for the behaviour of the 
soldier, when, of a sudden, he turned almost 
as pale as Amelia herself. He sUxxl silent 
whilst Booth was employed in comforting 
and recovering his wile ; and then, address- 
ing himself to liim, said, * Bless me ! lieu- 
tenant, could I imagine it had been your 
honour; and was it niv little master that 
the rascal used so ? — f am glad I did not 
know it, for 1 should certainly have run my 
halbert into him.' 

Booth yjresently recognised his old faitli- 
ful servant, Atkinson, and gave him a hearty 
greeting; saying, he was very glad to see 
Kim iu his present situation. * Whatever I 
am,' answered the sergeant, * I shall always 
think 1 owe it to your honour.' Then taking 
the little boy by the hand, he cried, * What 
a vast fine ycnmg gentleman master is 
^rown !' and cursing the soldier's inhuman- 
ity, swore heartily he would make him pay 
for it. 

As Amelia was much disordered with her 
fright, she did not recollect her foster-bro- 
ther, till he was intnxhiccd to her bv Booth ; 
but she no sooner knew him, tlian she be- 
stowed a most obliging smile on him ; and, 
calling him by the narne of honest Joe, said 
she was heartily glad to see him in England. 
--* See, my dear,' cries Booth, * what pre- 
ferment your old friend is come to. You 
would scarce know him, I believe, in his 
present state of finery.' * I am very well 
pleased to sec it,' answered Amelia, * and 1 
wish him joy of beinff made an officer, with 
all my heart.' In fact, from what Mr. Booth 
said, joined to the sergeant's lac(.»d coat, she 
N'lieved that he had obtained a conmiission. 
So weak and absurd is human vanity, that 
this mistake <»f Amelia's pgssibly put poor 
Atkinson out of countenanct* ; for h<.' looked, 
at this instint, more silly than he had ever 
done in his life ; and, making her a most 
respectful bow, muttercjd something about 
obligations, in a scarce articulate or intelli- 
gible manner. 



The serjgeant had, indeed, among many 
otlier qualities, that modesty which a Latin 
author honours by the name of ingenuous ; 
Nature had given him this, notwitl^tandinff 
the meanness of his birth ; and six year? 
conversation in the army had not taJcen it 
away. To say the truth, he was a noble 
fellow ; and Amelia, by supposing he had a 
commission in the guards, had been guilty 
of no affront to that honouralA body. 

Booth had a real affection for Atkinson, 
tliough, in fact, he knew not half his merit. 
He acquainted him with his lodgings, where 
he earnestly desired to see him. 

Amelia, who was far from being recovered 
from the terrors into which tlie seeing her 
husband engaged with the soldier had 
thrown her, desired to go home ; nor was 
she well able to walk without some assis- 
tance. While she supported herself, there- 
fore, on her husband's arm, she told Atkin- 
son she should be obli^d to him, if he 
would take care of the cluldren. He readily 
accepted the office ; but, upon offering his 
hand to Miss, she refused, and burst into 
tears. Upon which the tender mother re- 
signed Booth to her children, and put herself 
under the sergeant's protection: who con- 
ducted her safe home, though she often de- 
clared she feared she should dropdown by 
the way. The fear of whicli so affected the 
sergeant, (for besides the honour which he 
himself had for the lady, he knew how ten- 
derly his friend loved her,) that he was un- 
able to speak ; and had not his nerves been 
so strongly braced that nothing could shake 
them, he had enough in his mind to have 
set him a- trembling equally with the lady. 

When tlipy arrived at the lodgings, the 
mistress of the house opened the door, who,* 
seeing Amelia's condition, thiw open the 
parlour, and b<*gged her to w^ in; upon 
which she immediately flung wnelf into & 
chair, and all present thought she wNK- 
have fainted away. — Howev^ she eamfH 
that misery, and having drank a giaaa of 
water, with a little white wine mixed in it» 
she began, in a little time, to regain her 
complexion ; and, at length, assort Booth 
that she was perfectly recovered, but de- 
clared she had never undergone so much, 
and earnestly begged him never to be so 
rash for the future. She tlien called her 
little boy, and gently chid him, saying, * You 
must never do so more, Billy ; you see what 
mischief you might have brought upon your 
father ; and what you have made me suf- 
fer.' — ^ La ! mamma,' said the child, * what 
harm did I do ? I did not know that people 
might not walk in the green fields in Lon- 
don. I am sure, if 1 aid a fault, the man 
punished me enough for it ; for he pinched 
me almost throufi^^Slljy slender arm.' He 
then bared his little arm, which was greatly 
discoloured by the injury it had received — 
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Booth altered a most dreadful execration at 
Uiis sight ; and tiie sergeant, who was now 
present, did tJie like. 

Atkinson now returned to his guard, and 
went directly to tiie officer to acquaint him 
witli llie soldier's inlmmanity ; but he, who 
was about fiileen years of age, gave tlie 
sergeant a great curse, and said the soldier 
}iad done very well *, for that idle boys ought 
to be corrected. This, however, did not 
aatisly poor Atkinson, who, the next day, 
as soon a^ tlie guard was relieved, beat the 
felk)w most unmercifully, and told him he 
would remember him as long as he stayed 
in tlie regiment. 

Thus ended tliis trifling adventure, which 
flome readers will, perhai)8, be pleased 
with seeing related at full length. None, I 
think, can lail drawing one observation from 
.» it ; namely, how capable the most insignifi- 
. . « JMmt accident is of disturbing human happi- 
ly '^^^less, and of producing the most unexpected 
^ and dreadful events. A reflection which 
may serve so many moral and religious uses. 

This accident produced tlte first acquaints 
ance between tlie mistress of the house and 
her lodgers; for hitherto tliev had scarce 
exclianged a word together, ^ut tlie great 
concern which the good woman had shown 
on Amelia's account at this time, was not 
likely to pass unobserved or unthanked 
either by the husband or wife. Amelia, 
therefore, as soon as she was able to go up 
stairs, invited Mrs. Ellison, (for that was her 
name,) to her apartment, and desired the 
favour of her to stay to supper. She readily 
complied ; and tlie^ passed a very agreeable 
evening together, m which the ti^'o women 
^seemed to have conceived a most extraordi- 
nary Hking to each other. 

Though beauty in general doth not 
greatly recdnunend one woman to another, 
M it is to apt to create envy ; yet, in cases 
where this passion doth not hitedere, a fine 
womui is oflen a pleasing object even to 
come of her own sex ; especially when her 
be«i^ 18 attended with a certain air of affii- 
bility, as was tliat of Amelia in the highest 
degree. She was, indeed, a most charming 
woman ; and I know not whether the little 
ecar on her noee did not rather add to, than 
diminish her beauty. 

Mrs. Ellison, Uierefore, was as much 
charmed with the loveliness of her fair 
lodger, as with all her other engaging quali- 
ties. She was, indeed so taken widi Amelia's 
beauty, that she could not refrain from cry- 
ins; out in a kind of transport of admiration, 
* Upon my word, Captain Booth, you are 
the happiest man in the world ! Your lady 
is so extremely handsome, that one cannot 
look at her without plewure.' 

This good woman herself had none of 

these attractive charms to the eye. Her 

penoa vma short, and immodeTalely fiit; 



her features were none of the most regular ; 
and her coymlexion, (if indeed she ever had 
a good one,) had considerably suffered by 
time. 

Her good humour and complaisance, 
however, were liighly pleasing to Amelia. 
Na^, why should we conceal uie secret sa* 
tisfaction which that lady felt from tlie com- 
pliments paid to her person; since such of 
my readers as like her best, will not be sony 
to fmd that she was a woman. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Containing taritnu matiert. 

A FORTNIGHT had now passed, since 
Booth had seen or heard from the colonel ; 
which did not a little surprise him, as they 
had parted so good friends, and as he had 
so cordially undertaken his cause concern- 
ing tlie memorial, on which all his hopes de- 
pended. 

The uneasiness which tliis gave him, 
farther increased on finding that Ids friend 
refused to see him; for he had paid tlie 
colonel a visit at nine in tlie mommg, and 
was told he was not stirring ; and at lib re- 
turn back an hour aflerwards, tlie servant 
said his master was gone out ; of which 
Bootli was certain of the falsehood ; for he 
had, during that whole hour, walked back- 
wards and forwards within sight of the 
colonel's door, and must have seen tiiro, if 
he had gone out within that time. 

The ^ood colonel, however, did not long 
sufier his friend to continue in this depkir- 
ablo state of anxiety; for the very next 
morning Booth received his memorial en- 
closed m a letter, acquainting him that Mr. 
James had mentioned his afiuir to the per- 
son he proposed ; but that the great man 
had so many engagements on his hands, 
tliat it was impossibfe for him to make any 
further promises at this time. 

The cold and distant style of this letter, 
and, indeed, the whole beliaviour of James, 
so different from what it had been formerly, 
had something so mysterious in it, that'it 
greatly puzzled and perplexed poor Booth ; 
and it was so k)ng oefore he was able to 
solve it, tliat the reader's curii^ty will, per- 
haps, be obliged to us for not leaving nim 
so long in the dark as to this matter. The 
true reason, then, of the cokHiel's conduct 
was this : his unbounded generosity, toge- 
ther with the unbounded extravagance, and 
consequently the great necessity of Mira 
Matthews, had, at length, overcome the 
cruelty of that lady, with whom he likewise 
had luckily no rival. Above all, the desire 
of being revenged on Booth, witli whom 
she was, to the highest degree, enraged, 
had, perhaps, contributed not a Kttle to his 
succesB ; lor she had no sooner condescend- 
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cil trt a lamiliarity with her new lover, and 
discovered that Captain JanioA, of whom 
she had heard so much from Booth, was no 
other than the identical colonel, ttian she 
emp'.oyed every art of which she was mls- 
tress, to make an utter bn\ieh of friendship 
hfiwi'en these two. For thi-i pur;tH)se, siie 
did not scruple to insinuate, that the colo- 
n^l wa.s not at all obliij^^l to the character 
ijiven »»f him hv his friend; and to the ac- 
c>>unt of this latter she placed most of the 
cnn-lty which she had shown to the former. 

Had the colonel made a pmper use of his 
HMSon, and fairly examined the pnibability 
of the tact, lie could scarce have Inien im- 
fxiM.*"! ui>t>n ti> believe a matt^^r so incon- 
sistent with all he knew of li(N)th, and in 
wliioh that gentleman must have sinned 
a<r:iinsi al) the laws of honour without anv 
visible temptation. But in solemn liict, the 
r<»lonel was so uitoxicated with his love, 
liiat it was in the power of his mistress t(» 
h:ive [wrs'.iaded him of any tiling; beside.s 
he hatl an interest in fjivin^ her credit ; for 
lie was not a little pleased with iindintf a 
reason tor hatinij^ the man, whom he could 
not hel]) hatinir without any reason, at least, 
without anv which he durst fairlv assiirn 
even tu hiia'telf. Hencel«»rlh, therefoa\ he 
abandoned all friendship liir Booth, and was 
iTiore inclined to put him out of the world, 
than to endeavour any loutrer at supimrtin^ 
him in it. 

BiKith communicated this letter to liis 
wite, w1h» endeavoured, as usual, to the ut- 
ni.»>t of her |)ower, to console him under 
OIK* of the greatest alHictions which I think 
c:in bti-fall a man, namely, the unkindne^s 
of a friend; but he had luckily at the same 
time the urea U?stblessinir in his possessicm, 
the kindness of a faithtul and beloved wiii:. 
A blessing, however, which, thouirli it com- 
pf»nsatt*s mast of the evils (»f lite, rather 
s^-rves to ajrjrravate Hiv. mistortune t»f ilis- 
tre<!sc*d circumstances, from the considera- 
tion of the share which she is to bear in 
them. 

This afVcrnoon Amelia rf:ci?ived a second 
visit from Mrs. Ellison, who acquainted her 
that she had a present of a ticket for the 
oratorio, which would carry two persoiLS 
jjjto ilie gallery; and theretore begird the 
favour of her comfKiny thitlier. 

Amelia, with manv thanks, acknowledfred 
the civility of Mrs. Iplllison, but declined ac- 
c'ptinsr her offer; upon which Bootli very 
strenuously insisted on her ^oin^, and ssiid 
to her, ' Mv dear, if vou know the satisiac- 
inin [ have in any of your pleasures, I am 
convinced you would not relusc the favour 
Mrs. Ellison is so kind to offer you ; for as 
yn\i ar»? a lover of music, you, who have 
ne\er been at an oratorio, cannot ccmc4?ive 
how you Avill be deHj^hted.' — * I well know 
your goodness, my deir,' answered Amelia, 



' but [ cannot think of leavinjjj my children 
without some person mc»re projxrr to take 
care oC them than this |>ior ^irl.' Mrs. 
Ellison removed this ohjccfion by oflerint^ 
her own servant, a vt-ry discreet matron, to 
attend them ; but notwithstandim; this, and 
all she could say, with the assistance of 
B(Kith, and uC the children themselves, 
Amelia still i>ersisted ui ht-r refusal; and 
the mistress of the htiuse, who knew liow 
fur j20»kI breedini* allows |)ei*sons to be press- 
ing on these occasions, took her leave. 

She was no sooner de})aricd, than Amelia, 
i(K)kin£p tenderly on her liushaiul, said, ^ How 
can y(»u, my dear crejitua*, think that mu- 
sic hath any charms tor me at this timer — 
Or indeed, tlo you lH?lieve that I am capable 
of any sensation worthy the name of plea- 
sure, when neither you nor my children are 
pn\sent, or bear any part of it ?' 

An olficer of the ri'iriment to which Btn^th 
IkuI formerly beloniTed,hcarincrfrom Alkin- 
s<m wiiere he lodo^ed, now came to pay him 
a visit. He told him that several of their old 
acquaintance} were to meet the next Wed- 
nesday at a tavern, and verv stmnfflv 
pressj'd him to be one of the company. 
BiM)th was, in truth, what was called a 
hearty I'ellow, and loved now and then to 
tak»; a cheerful irlass with liis friends; hut 
In: excused himself at this time. His friend 
declared he would take no denial, and he 
CCrowiui? very inifM)rtunate, Amelia at lenjjrth 
siT.onded him. L'|Hm this, Booth answered, 
* Wi;ll, my dear, since you desire me, I will 
comply, but on one cimdititm, that you ^ 
at the sanu.' time to tlu^ oratorio.' Amelia 
thouuht this request reasonable'enoucrh, and 
uave her consent ; of which Mrs. Ellison 
pres«*ntly received the news, and with great 
satisfaction. 

It may, pcThajx, be asked, why Booth 
couUI ixn to the tavcrrn, and not to the ora- 
torio with his uiler — In truth, then, the 
tavern was within hall(»wed irrouufl, tJiat is 
to say, in the vcrire of the court ; tor, of five 
otiicers that were to meet there, three, be- 
sides B(N)th, were confineil to that nir, which 
had b<?en always liumd extremely whole- 
some to a broken military constitution. And 
liere, if the ijood reader will pardon the pun, 
he will scarce he otlended at tJie oliserva- 
tion ; sinc^, how is it ]>ossihle that, with- 
o\it nmninir in debt, any person should 
maintain the dress and a])]M!ar.ince of a 
gentleman, whose incrimc is not half so 
rrixid as that of a f)ortcr ? It is true, that . 
this aHowance, small as it is, is a great ex- 
pense to the public ; but if several more 
unnecessary changes were spared, the pub- 
lic mii;ht, perha|)s, Utar a little increase 
of this, without much fl^elinsr it. They 
would not, I am sun*, have equal reason to 
complain at contrihuing to the maintenaxA/h 
of a act of brave feV\ovf», VfVvo^ v>\>X\fe'WiA\\ 
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of their health, their limbs, and their lives, 
have maintained the safety and honour of 
their country, as when they find themselves 
taxed to the support of a set of drones, who 
liave not the merit or claim to their favour ; 
and who, without contrihuting in any man- 
ner to the giKHl of the hive, live luxuriously 
on the labours of the industrious bee. 



CILVrTER IX. 

In which t^mtlia, vith her friendf goes to the 

oratorio. 

Nothing happened l">ct ween IheMondav 
and the Wednesday, worthy a place in this 
history. Upon the evenin<; ot' the latter, 
the two ladies went (o tlie oratorio, and Avere 
there time enoucfh to pet a first row in the 
gallery. Indeed, there was only one person 
hi the house when they came ; lor Amelia's 
inclinations, when she jjave a loose to them, 
were pretty eaper tor this diversion, she 
being a frreat lover of music, and particu- 
larly of Mr. HandePs c^unposition. Mrs. 
Kllison was, I supp«ise, a irreat lover like- 
wise of nnisic, for she was the more impa- 
tient of the two ; which was rather the 
more extrordinary, as these entertainments 
were not such novelties to her as tliey were 
to iXH)r Amelia. 

Though our ladies arrived full two hours 
before they saw the back of Mr. Handel ; 
yet this time of exi)ec1ation did not hang 
extremelv heaAy on their hands ; for, be- 
sides their own chat, tliey had the cimipany 
of tlic gentleman whom they finmd at their 
first arrival in the gallery, and who, though 
plainly, or rather nnighly dressed, very 
luckily for the women, happened to be not 
only well bred, hut a person of very lively 
conversation. The gentleman, on his part, 
seemed highlv charmed with Amelia, and in 
tact was so ; for, though he restrained him- 
self entirely within the rules of good breed- 
ing, yet was he in tiie highest degree offi- 
cious to catch at every opi)oriunity of show- 
ing his respect, and doing her littfe services. 
He procured her a book and a wax candle^ 
and held the candle for her hunself during 
the whole entertainment. 

At the end of the oratorio, he declared 
he wo\ild not leave the ladies till he 
had seen them safe into their chairs or 
coach ; and at the same time very earnestly 
entreated that he might have the honour of 
waiting on them. Ujwn which Mra. Ellison, 
who was a very good-humoured woman, 
answered, ' Ay, sure, sir, if you please ; you 
have been \^ry obliging to us ; and a dish 
of tea shall be atyoiir service at any time ;' 
and then told him where she lived. ' 

The ladies were no sooner seated in their 
/iffc^ney-coach, than Mrs. Ellison burst into 
a loud laughter, and cried, ^ r\l be hanged, 



madam, if you have not made a conquest to- 
night; and, what is very pleasant, I believe 
the poor gentleman takes you lor a single 

lady.' ' Nay.' answered Amelia very 

gravely, *I pmiest I began to think at last 
he was rather too particular, though he did 
not venture at a word that I ccmld be ol- 
fended at ; but if you fancy any such thing, 
I am sorry you invited him to drink lea.'— 
' Why so r'*^ replied Mrs. Ellison, ' are you 
angry with a man lor liking your* if 
vou are, you will be anrrrv with almost 
every man that stres you. 11 I was a man 
mvself, I declare 1 should \>e in the nimihcr 
of your admirers. Poorirentlonian. I pityl.Im 
heartily, he little knows that vou have not a 
heart to dis]X)se of. For my own part, 1 
should n(»t be surprised at seeing a serious 
pmposal of marriage : for 1 am convincul 
he is a man of fortune, not (»nly by the j)o- 
litenessof liis address, butbvllie fineness ol' 
liis linen, and that valuable diamond ring on 
his finger. But you will see more of* liim 
when he comes to tea.' — ' Indeed, I shall not,' 
answered Amelia, Mhough 1 believe you 
only rally me ; I hope you have a better 
opinion of me, than to think I would so 
willingly into the company of a man who 
had an improper liking for me.' Mrs. Elli- 
son, who was one of the gayest women in 
the world, repeated the words, improjjer 
Hking, with a laugh; and cried, 'My dt»r 
Mrs. Booth, believe me, you are too han«i- 
some and too good-humoured for a pruile. 
How can you a fleet being ofl'ended at \vli;jt 
I am c^uivinced is the greatest j pleasure of 
womankind, and chiefly, 1 believe, of us vir- 
tuous women? for, 1 assure you, n(»t with- 
standing my gayety, I am as virtuovis as 
any prude in Europe.' — *• Far he it friun nic, 
madam,' said Amelia, ' to suspect the con- 
trary of abundance of women wfio indulge 
themselves in much greater freedoms than I 
should take, or have any pleasure in taking; 
for I solenmly pn>test, if I know my own 
heart, the liking of all men, but of one, is a 
matter quite indiflt'reni to me, or rather 
w^ould be highlv disagreeable.' 

This discourse brought them home, where 
Amelia, finding her children asleep, and her 
husband not returned, invited her CA>mp)anion 
to partake of her homely fare, and down they 
sat to sui)per together. The clock stnick 
twelve; and no news lieing arrived of Booth, 
Mrs. Ellison began to express some astcv 
nishment at his stay, whence she launched 
into a general reflection on Imsbands, anil 
soon passed to some particular invectives on 
her own. * Ah, my dear madam,' says she, 
* I know the present state of your mind, by 
what I have mvself oflen felt formerlv. I 
am no stranger to the melancholy tone of a 
midnight clock. It was my misfortune ti> 
drag on a heavy chain above fitleen year?, 
with a sottish yoke-fellow. But how can 1 
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wonder at my fate, since I see even your 
superior charms camiot con line a hustKtnd 
from tlie bewitching pleasunis of a btitilt;.' — 
* Imlocd, madam,' sayji Amelia, * 1 have no 
reason to complain ; Mr. Booth is one of 
the soJ)erest of men ; but now and then to 
spcntl a late hour with his friend, is, [ think, 
liiirhly excusable.' ' O, no doubt !' cries Mrs. 
Ellison, ' if he can excuse himself; but if 1 
wa.s a man — ' Here Booth came in and in- 
tt^rruptud the discourse. Amelia's eyes 
Hashed with joy the moment lie ap|)<\'ired; 
and he discovt'red no less [ileasure in seeintr 
her. His spirits were indeed a little elevated 
witli wine, so as to heighten his ^ood- 
humour without in the least disorderini; his 
uiiderstandiiiij, and made him such deli(]rht- 
ful com[>any, that, though it waspaj^tone in 
the morninir, neither his wite nor Mrs. Elli- 
son thou<;ht of their beds durinj? a Avhole 
hour. 

Early the next morninii^, the ser^rt^aut 

came to Mr. Bootli's lodirin^s, and, with a 

!iielancholy countenance, nctiuainted him, 

that he had l>een, tin; nii^ht hiMore, at an 

alehouse, where he heard one Mr. Murphy, 

an attorney, declare, that he would iiet a 

ivarraut l>acked a<TiunstoneCapt.'un Booth, 

at the next board of iireen-cloth. ' 1 hope, 

sir,' said he, *your honour will pardon me ; 

but, by what he siiid, I was afraid he meant 

your hommr; and therelbre I thoui;ht it my 

duty to tell you; fur I knew the same thinijj 

hiip])en to a fjentleman here the other day.^ 

Bi)oth u^ive Mr. Atkinsim m:iny thanks 

lor his infurmalion. ' I d(mht not,' said he, 

' but I am the ptirson mt.'ant ; for it would 

be tbolish in me to deny that I am liable to 

a[>prehensi(>n3 of that sort.' — ' I h(»|X', sir,' 

said the sergeant, *• your honour will soon 

have reason to tear n(» man livin<r ; l)ut, in 

the mean time, if any accident should hap- 

pt- n, my bail is at your service, as far as it 

will go ; and I am a housekeeper, and can 

swear myself worth one hundreil pounds.' 

Which hearty and friendly declaration re- 

ctrived all those acknowledi:rments from 

Booth, w^hich it really deserved. 

The poor gentleman was greatly alarmed 
at this news ; but he was altogether as much 
surprised at Murphy's being the attorney 
em[>loyed against him, as all his debts, ex- 
cept only to Captain James, arose in the 
country, where he did not know tliat Mr. 
Mur|)hy had any acquaintance. However, 
he made no doubt that he was the jxirson 
intended, and resolved to remain a close 
prisoner in his own lodgings, till he saw the 
event of a proposal which liad Iteen made 
him the evening before, at tlie tavern, Avhere 
an honest gentleman, who had a ))ost under 
the government, and who was one of the 
compauy, had promised to serve him with 
the secretary at war, telling him, that he 
made iio diiubt of procuring him whole 



pay in a regiment abroad, wliich, in his 
j>resent circumstances, was very highly 
worth his acceptance; when, indeed, tliat 
aufl a jail Heemed t«> he the only alternatives 
that oliLred thenisclves to liis choice. 

Mr. Booth and his lady spent that after- 
noon wit 11 Mrs. EUiscm — an hicideut which 
we should scarce have nu>ntioned, had it not 
lieen that Amelia gave, on this occasion, an 
instance of that prudence, which should 
never In* oil its guard, in married women 
of delicacy; ll)r, bt'lbre she would consent to 
drink tea with Mrs. Ellison, she made con- 
ditions, that the gentleman who had met 
them at the oratorio sho\ild not l)e let in. 
Indeed, this circumsiK action proved unneces- 
sarv in the pres<.*nt instance; for no such 
visiter ever came ; a circumstance w^hich 
trave irreat content to Amelia ; for that lady 
liad born a little uneasy at the raillery of 
Mrs. Ellison, and had, u{K)n reflection, mag- 
nified (.'Very little compliment made her, and 
every little civility shown her by tlie un- 
known gentlemen, lar l>t'yond the truth. 
These imaginations now alt subsided again ; 
and she uiiputed all Mrs. Ellison had said 
either to raillery or mistake. 

A yovmg lady made a Iburth with tliem 
at whist, and likewise stayed tlie whole eve- 
ninir. Her name was Bennet. She was 
about the ai^^ of live-and-twentv; hut sick- 
ness had driven her an oldt.T l<H)k, and had 
a good deal diminished her U-auty, of which, 
younir as she was, she plainly ap|H;ared to 
have only the remains in her present pos- 
s*"ssion. — She was, in one particular, the 
very reverse of Mrs. Ellison, beinjj alto- 
get her as remarkably grave as the other 
was criw. This gravity was not, however, 
attended with any sourness ot temi)er; on 
the contrary, she had much sweetness in 
her c^iuntenaiice, and was i)erfectly wcll- 
bn?d. In short, Amelia imputed her grave 
deiK>rtment to her ill health, and began to 
enttrrtain a compassion for her, which, in 
ff«)od minds, that is to say, in minds capable 
of compassion, is certain to introduce some 
little degree of love or friendship. 

Amelia was, in short, so pleased with the 
conversation of this lady, tiiat^ though a 
woman of no iinpertincnt curiosity, she 
could not lielp taking the first oi)iKirtunity 
of inquiring who she was. Mrs. Ellisim 
said, that she was an unhappy lady, who 
had married a young clergyman lor love, 
who dying of a consumption, had left her a 
widow in very indidi'rent circumstances. 
TliLs account made Amelia still pity her 
more, and consequently added to the liking 
which she had already conceived for her. 
Amelia, therefore, desired Mrs. Ellison to 
brintj her acr|uainted with Mrs. Bennet, and 
said she would go any day with her U.) make 
that lady a visit. — * There need Vic no cere- 
mony,' cried Mw. EiVV^^j^'^tv, ^ u\\5i \s -^ 'wwaaaxv 
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of no ibrm ; and at I saw plainly she was 
extremely pleased with Mrs. Booth, I am 
convinced 1 can bring her to dnnk tea with 
you any afternoon you please.' 

The two next days nooth continued at 
home, highly to tlie satisfaction of his Amelia, 
who really knew no happiness out of his 
company, nor scarce any misery in it. She 
had, indeed, at aU times so much of his 
company when in his power, tliat slie had 
no occasion to assi^ any particular reason 
for his staying with her, and consequently 
it could give her no cause of 'suspicion. 
The Saturday, one of lier children was a 
little disordered with a feverish complaint, 
which confined her to her nK)m, and pre- 
vented her drinking tea in tlie afternoon 
with her husband in Mrs. Ellison's afNirt- 
ment, where a noWe lord, a cousin of Mrs. 
Ellison, happened to be present ; for though 
that lad^ was reduced in her circunistancei*, 
and obliged to let out part of her house in 
lodgings, she was born of a good family, 
and had some considerable relations. 

His lordship was not himself in any office 
of state; but his fortune gave him great 
authority with those wlio were. Mrs. Elli- 
son, therefore, very bluntly took an oppor- 
tunity of recommending Booth to his con- 
sideration. She took tlie first hint from my 
brd's calling the gentleman captain — To 
which she answered — * Ay, I wish your 
k>rdship would make him so. It would be 
but an act of justice, and I know it is in 



your power to do much greater things. She 
then mentioned Mr. Booth's services, and 
the wounds he had received at the siege, of 
which she had heard a faitliful account from 
Amelia. — Bootli blushed, and was as silent 
as a young virgin at the hearing of her 
own praises. His lordship answered , *■ Cou- 
sin Ellison, you know vou may command 
my interest ; nay, I shall have a pleafiiure in 
serving one of Mr. Booth's character : for 
my part, I think merit in all capacities oiiglil 
to be encouraged ; but I know the ministry 
are greatly pestered with solicitations at 
this time. — However, Mr. Booth may U' 
assured I will take the first opportunily ; 
and, in the mean time, 1 shall be glad of 
seeing him any morning he pleases.' For 
all these declarations. Booth was not want- 
ing in acknowledgments to the generous 
I)eer, any more than he was in secret trra- 
titude to the lady who had shown so friendly 
and uncommon zeal in his favcKir. 

The reader, when he knows the character 
of this nobleman, mav, perhaps, conclude 
that liis seeing Bootli alone was a lucky 
circumstance ; lor he was so passionatt; an 
admirer of women, that he could scarce have 
escaped the attraction of Amelia's beauty. 
And few men, as I liave observed, have 
such disinterested generosity as to serve a 
husband the better, because they are in love 
with his wife, unless she will Cimdescend to 
pay a price beyond the reacli of a virtuous 
woman. 



BOOK V, 



CHAPTER I. 

Ja ioMcA ike reader vnU meH wUh an old acqwdnt' 

anee. 

Booth's affairs put on a better aspect 
than they had ever worn before, and he was 
willing to make use of the opportunity of 
one day in seven to taste the fresh air. 

At mne in the morning he went to pay a 
visit to his old friend Colonel James, resolv- 
ing, if possible, to have a full explanation of 
that behaviour which appeared to him so 
mysterious ; but the colonel was as inacces- 
sible as the best defended fortress ; and it 
was as impossible for Booth to pass beyond 
his entry, as ihe Spaniards found it to take 
Gibraltar. He received the usual answers ; 
first, that the colonel was not stirring, and 
an hour af\er, that lie was gone out. All 
that he got by asking further questions, was 
only ti> receive still ruder and ruder an- 



cious, he might have been satisfied how 
little wortli lus while it was to desire to go 
in ; for the porter at a great man's d(H>r is a 
kind of thermometer, by which you may 
discx>ver the warmth or coldness of* his mas- 
ter's friendship. Nay, in the highest stations 
of all, as the great man himself hath his dif- 
ferent kinds of salutation, from a hearty 
embrace with a kiss, and my dear lord, or 

dear Sir Charles, down to, well, Mr. , 

what would you have me do? so the por- 
ter, to some bows with respect, to others 
less low, to others not at all. Some he just 
shuts in, and others he just shuts out. And 
in all this thev so well correspond, that one 
would be inclined to think that the gn-at 
man and his porter had compared tlieir lists 
together, and, like two actors concerned to 
act different parts in the same scene, had 
rehearsed their parts priv-ately tc>gether he- 
fore they ventured to penbmi in public. 
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whole matter in tliia just ll^t, lor that in 
reality it is ; yet lie was discerning enough 
to conclude, from the behaviour ot ttie ser- 
vant, especially when he considered tliat of 
the master likewise, that he had entirely 
U>st the friendsliip of James ; and tliis con- 
viction gave him a concern, that not only 
tlie Hattering prospect of hiis lordship's fa- 
Vdur was not able to compensate, but which 
even obliterated, and made him for a while 
fitr^et, the situation in which he had letl his 
Amelia: and he wandered about almost 
twd hours, scarce knowini; where he went, 
till at hist he drop{)cd into a coffee-house 
near St. James's, where he sat himself down. 

He had scarce drank his di^^h of colfee, 
lH.'fore he heard a ytmng officer of the 
iruards cry to another, * Oh, d — n me, Jack, 
liere he comes — here's old honour and diof- 
nity, faith.' U|Km which, he saw a chair j 
open, and out issued a most erect and stately 
figure indeed, with a vast periwig on his 
head, and a vast hat under his arm. This 
august |iersonage, iiaving entered tlie mom, 
walked directly up to the upper end, where, 
iiaving paid his respects to all present of 
any note, to each according to seniority, he 
at last cast his eyes on Bootli, and very 
civilly, though somewliat coldly, asked him 
how he did. 

B<K)tli, who had long recognised tlie fea- 
tures of his old acquamtance. Major Bath, 
returned the compliment with a very low 
bow ; but did not venture to make tlie first 
ail vu lice to familiarity, as he was truly pos- 
ses.sed of that quality which the Greeks 
considered in the highest light of lumour, 
anil which we term modesty; though in- 
deiMl, neither ours nor the Latin languaire 
hath any word adequate to the idea of the 
urinal. 

The colonel, after having discharged 
himself of two or three articles of news, 
and made his comments uix)n them, when 
tlie next chair to liim became vacant, called 
upon Bootli to fill it. He then asked him 
several questions relating to his afi'airs ; and, 
when he lieard he was out of the army, ad- 
vised him earnestly to use all means to get 
in again, wiying, that he was a pretty lad, 
and they must not lose him. 

Booth told him in a whisper, that he had 
a great deal to say to him on tliat subject, if 
they were in a more ])rivate place ; upon 
tliis, the colonel proposed a walk in the park, 
which the other readily accepted. 

During tlieir walk, Booth opened his 
heart, and among otlier matters acquainted 
Colonel Batli, that he feared he had lost tlie 
friendship of Colonel James ; ' tiiough I am 
not,' said lie, ' conscious of Iiaving done the 
least tiling to deserve it.' 

Bath answered, ' You arc certainly mis- 
taken, Mr. Booth. I hare indeed scarce 
seen my brother since my coming to town ; 



for I liave been here but two days ; how- 
ever, 1 am convinced he is a man of too nice 
honour to do any tiling inconsistent witli the 
true dignity of a gentleman.' Booth an- 
swered, ' Ac was rar from acccusing him of 
any thing dishonourable.' — ' D — n me,' said 
Bath, * if there is a man alive can, or dare 
accuse liim : if you have the least reason to 
take any tiling ul, why don't you ap to him ? 
you are a gentleman, and his rank doth not 
protect him from giving you satisfaction.' — 
'• The affair is not of any such kind,' savs 
Booth; 'I have great obligations to tlie 
colonel, and have more reason to lament 
than complain ; and if I ccmld see liim, I 
am C4)nvmced I should have no cause for 
either; but I cannot get witliin liis liouse ; it 
was but an hour ago, a servant of his turnied 
mc rudely frt)m the door.' — ' Did a servant of 
my brother use you rudely ?' said the colo- 
nel, with the utmost gravity. 'I do not 
know, sir, in what light you see such things ; 
but to me, the affront of a servant is the 
afi'ront of tlie master ; and if he doth not 
immediately punish it, by all the dignity of 
a man, I would see the master's nose be- 
tween my fingers.' Booth offered to ex- 
plain, but to no purpose ; tlie colonel was 
got into his stilts ; and it was impossible to 
Uike him down, nay, it was as much as 
Booth could possibly do to part with 1dm 
witliout an actual quarrel ; nor would he, 
perhaps, liave been able to have accom- 
plished it, had not the colonel by accident 
turned at last to take Booth's side of the 
question; and beftire they separated, he 
swore many oatlis that James should give 
him proper satisfaction. 

Such was the end of this present inter- 
view, so little to tlie content of Booth, that 
he was heartily concerned he had ever men- 
tioned a syllable of the matter to his honour- 
able friend. 



CHAPTER IL 

In which Boothpay$ a visit to the noble lord. 

When that day of the week returned, in 
which Mr. Booth chose to walk abroad, he 
went to wait on the noble peer, according 
to his kind invitation. 

Booth now found a very different recep- 
tion with this j^eat man's jwrter, from what 
he liad met with at his friend the colonel's. 
He no sooner told his name, than the porter 
with a bow told him his lordship was at 
home; tlie door mimediately ficw wide 
open ; and he was conducted to an ante- 
chamber, where a servant told him he 
would acquaint his lordship with his arrival. 
Nor did he wait many minutes before tlie 
same st»r\'ant returned, and ushered him to 
his lordship's apartment. 

He found mv \otd ^otv<^. ^t«\ '«'»» x«^ 
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ceived bv him in the most courteous manner 
imaginaDle. — After the first ceremonials 
were over, liis lordship bemin in the Ibllow- 
ing words : * Mr. Boolti, 1 do assure you, 
yow are very much obliged to my cousin 
£iIison. She haUi given you such a cha- 
racter that I shall Iiave a pleasure in doing 
any tiling in my power to serve you. — But 
it will be very dilHcult, I am afraid, to g^et 
you a rank at home. In the West-Indies, 
perhaps, or in some remment abroad, it may 
ue more easy ; and wlien 1 consider v*)ur 
reputation as a soldier, I make no doul)t of 
your readiness to go to any place where the 
service of your cimntry shall call you.' 

Booth answered, * I'hat he was highly 
obliffed to his lordship, and assured him he 
would with great cheerfulnej*s attend his 
duty in any part of the world. The only 
thin^ grievous in the exchange of countries,' 
said ne, ' in my opinion, is to leave those I 
love behind, and I am sure, I shall never 
have a second trial er}ual to my first. It 
was very hard, my lord, to leave my young 
wife big with her first child, and so atlected 
with my absence, tliat I had the utmost 
reason to despair of ever seeing her more. 
After such a demonstration ot my resolu- 
tion to sacrifice every other consideration to 
my duty, I hope your lordship will honour 
me witti some coimdencc, that I shall make 
no obiection to serve in any country.' — ' My 
dear Mr. Booth,' answered the lord, * you 
speak like a soldier, and I greatly honour 
your sentiments. Indeed, I own the justice 
of your inference from the example you 
have given ; for to quit a wife, as you say, 
in the very infancy of marriage, is, I ac- 
knowledge, some trial of resoluQon.' Booth 
answered with a low bow ; and then, af>er 
some immaterial conversation, his lordship 
promised to speak immediately to the minis- 
ter, and appointed Mr. Booth to come to 
him again on the Wednes<lay morning, that 
he might be acquainted with his patron's 
success. The poor man now blushed and 
looked silly ; till, after some time, he sum- 
moned up all his courage to his assistance, 
and relying on the otfier's friendship, he 
opened the whole affair of liis circumstan- 
ces, and confessed that he did not dare stir 
from his lodgings above one day in seven. 
His lordship expressed grt^at concern at 
this account, and very kindly promised t*) 
take some opportunity of calfing on him at 
his cousin Ellison's, when he hoped, he said 
to bring him comfortable tidings. 

Booth soon afterwards t(»ok his leave, 
with the most profuse acknowledgments for 
so much goodness, and hastened home to 
acquaint his Amelia with what had so 
^creatly overjoyed him. She highly con- 
'i:ra tula ted him tm his having found so pt'iie- 
jous and powerful a friend, towards whom 
both their bosoms burned with the wanr.esi 



sentiments of gratitude. She was not, how- 
ever, contented, till she had made Booth 
renew his promise in tlie most solenm man- 
ner of taking her with him. After which, 
they sat down with their little children to a 
scrag of mutton and brotli, with the liiirh- 
est satisfaction, and very iR'anily drank his 
lordship's health in a ])ot of j)orter. 

In the afternoon this happy couple, if tlio 
reader will allow me to call pt)or i>co|>le 
happy, drank tea with Mrs. Ellison, whiie 
his lordship's praises being ag:iin rep<'att'il 
by lK)th the husband and wito, were very 
loudly echoed hy Mrj*. Ellison. Whik* thiy 
were here, tho young lady, whom we have 
mentioned at .he end ot' the last bo<.>k ;o 
have made a fourth at whist, auil with 
whom Amelia seemed so much p!ea.scil, 
came in ; she was just returned to to\v n 
from a short visit in the counlrv, and hiT 
present visit was unexpected. It was, how- 
ever, very agreeable to Amelia, who liktil 
her still better upcma second interview, and 
was resolved to solicit her further acquaint- 
ance. 

Mrs. Bennct still maintained some little 
reserve, but was much more familiar and 
communicative than liefore. She apj>eaied 
moreover to be as little ceremonious as Mrs. 
Ellison had reported her, and very readily 
accepted Amelia's apology Ibr not puyihiT 
her the first visit, and agreed to driiik it. a 
with her tlie very next aitenuKHi. 

Whilst the above-mentioned company 
were sitting in Mrs. Ellison's parlour, S i- 
geant Atkinson passed by the window, and 
knocked at the door. ^Irs. Ellison nosooiuT 
saw him, than she said, *Pray, Mr. Booth, 
who is that genteel young sergeant ? he was 
here every day hist week, to inquire alHT 
you.' This was indeed a fact ; the mm- 
grant was apprehensive of the design ol" 
Murphy ; but as tlie poor lellow had n- 
ceived all his answers from the maid of Mrs. 
Ellison, Booth had never heard a word of 
the matter. He was, however, greatly 
pleased with what he was now told, imhI 
Durst forth mto great praises of the mt- 
geant, which were seconded by Amelia ; 
who added, that he was her foster-bn>tl;rr, 
and she believed one of the lionestest Icl- 
lows in the world. 

*And I'll swear,' cries Mrs. Ellison, ' In- 
is (me of the prettiest. — Do, Mr. Booth, de- 
sire him to walk in. A sergeant o\' tl.e 
guards is a gentleman ; and I had rathrr 
give such a man as vou describe, a dish ol' 
tea, than any Ix-au tribble of them all.' 

Booth wanted no great solicitation tn 
show any kind of regsird to Atkinson ; ar.d 
accordingly, the sergeant was ushered in, 
though not without some reluctance on his 
side. There is, perhaps, nothing more 
uneasy than those sensations which the 
French call tiie mauvaise honte^ nor any more 
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difficult to coQquer ; and poor Atkinson 
would, I am persuaded, have mounted a 
breach with much less concern, tlian he 
showed in walking cross a room before tlu^e 
ladies, two of which were his avowed well- 
wishers. 

Though I do not entirely agree with the 
late learned Mr. Essex, tlie celebrated 
dancing-master's opinion, that dancing is 
the rudiment of polite education, as he 
would, I apprehend, exclude every other 
art and science ; yet it is certain, that per- 
sons, whose feet have never been under the 
hands of the professors of that art, are apt 
to discover this want in their education m 
every motion, nay, even when they stand 
or sit still. They seem, indeed to be over- 
burdened with limbs, which they know not 
how to use, as if, when nature hath iinished 
her work, the dancinfr-master still is ne- 
cessary to put it in motion. 

Atkmson was at present an example of 
this observation, which doth so much honour 
to a profession for which I have a very hiffh 
regard. He was handsome and exquisitely 
well made ; and yet, as he had never learn- 
ed to dance, he made so awkward an aj>- 
pearance in Mrs. Ellison*s parlour, that the 
got^ lady herself, who had invited him in, 
could at first scarce refrain from laughter at 
his behaviour. Ho had not, however, been 
long in the room, before admiration of his 
person got the better of such risible ideas. 
So great is the advantige of beauty in men 
as well as women, and so sure is this quality 
in eitlier sex of procuring some regard from 
the beholder. 

The exceeding courteous behaviour of 
Mrs. Ellison, joined to that of Amelia and 
Booth, at length dissipated the uneasiness 
of Atkinson ; and he gained sufficient con- 
fidence to tell the company some entertiiin- 
ing stories of accidents, that had happened 
in the army, within his knowledge ; which, 
though tliey greatly pleased all present, are 
not, liowever, of consequence enough to 
}iave a place in this history. 

Mrs. Ellison was so very importunate 
with her company to stay supper, that tliey 
all consented. As flir the sergeant, he 
seemed to be none of the least welcome 
guests. She was, indeed, so pleased with 
what she had heard of him, and what slic 
saw of him, that when a little warmed with 
wine, f«)r she was no flincher at the bottle, 
she began to indulge some freedoms in her 
discourse towards him, that a little offended 
Amelia's delicacy ; nay, they did not seem 
to be highly relished by the other lady. 
Though I am far from insinuating that these 
excee<led the bounds of decorum, or were, 
indeed, greater liberties tlian ladies of the 
middle age, and especially widows, do fre- 
quently allow themselves. 



CHAPTER III. 

ReUUing prindpaUy to the tffairt of SergtmU 

Mdnaoiu 

The next day, when all the same com- 
pany, Atkinson only excepted, assembled in 
Amelia's apartment, Mrs. Ellison presently 
began to discourse of him, and that in terms 
not only of approbation, but even of afiec- 
tion. She called him her clever sergeant, 
and her dear sergeant, rej^ated oflen that 
he was the prettiest fellow in the army, and 
said it was a thousand pities he had not a 
commission ; for tliat, if he had, she was 
sure he would become a general. 

' I am of your opinion, madam,' answer- 
ed Booth ; * and as he hath got one hun- 
dred pounds of his own alreac^^, if he could 
find a wife now to help him to two or three 
hundred more, I think he might easily get a 
commission in a marching regiment; for I 
am convinced there is no colonel in the army 
would refuse him.' 

' Refuse him, indeed !' said Mrs. Ellison : 

* No ; he would be a very pretty colonel 
that did. And upon my honour,! believe 
there are very few laches who would re- 
fuse him, if he had but a proper opportu- 
nity of soliciting them. The cobnel and 
the lady both would be better off, than with 
one of those pretty masters that I see walk- 
ing about, and dragguig their long swords 
after them, wlien tliey should ra^er drag 
their leading-strings.' 

* Well said,' cries Booth, *and spoken like 
a woman of spirit. — Indeed, I believe, they 
would be both better served.' 

* True, captain,' answered Mrs. Ellison, 

* I would ratncr leave the two first syllables 
out of the word gentleman, tlian the last.' 

* Nay, I assure you,' replied Booth, * there 
is not a quieter creature in the world. 
Though the fellow hath the bravery of a 
lion, he hath the meekness of a Iamb. I can 
tell vou stories enow of that kind, and so 
can my dear Amelia, when he was a boy. 

* Ol if the match sticks there,' cries 
Amelia, * I positively will not spoil his for- 
tune by my silence. I can answer for him 
from his infancy, that ho was one of the 
best natured lads in the world. I will tell 
you a story or two of him, the truth of 
which I can testify from my own knowledge, 
— When lie was but six years old, he was 
at play with me at my mother's house, and 
a great pointinsr-dog bit him through the 
lesr. The poor lad, in the midst of the an- 
guish of his wound, declared he was over- 
joyed it had not liai)ix*ned to Miss, (for the 
same dog had iust before snapt at me, and 

my petticoats had Injen my defence.) 

Another instance of his goodness, which 
greatly recommended him to my father, and 
which I have loved him for ever since, was 
tliis : My father was a great lover of hvt^'^^ 
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and strictly furliid tlie spoiling of tlieir 
nests. Poor Joe was one day caufflit upon 
a tree, and being C4)ncluded guUty, was 
severely laslH^d lor it ; but it was afterwards 
discovered tliat another boy, a friend of 
Joe's, had robbed tlie nest of its young 
ones, and poor Joe had climbed the tree 
m order to restore them ; notwitlistandiiig 
which, he submitted to the punishment, 
ratJier than he would impeach his com- 
panion. But if these stories appear childish 
and trifling, the duty and kindness he liath 
shown to his motlier, must recommend ^lim 
to every one. Ever since he hath been 
fifteen years old, he hath more tlian half 
supported her ; and when my brotlier died, 
I remember particularly, Joe at his desire, 
for he was much his iavouritc, had one of his 
suits given him ; but instead of his becoming 
finer on that occasion, another voung fellow 
came to the church in uiy bn)trier's clothes, 
and my old nurse apix^arcd tlie same Sunday 
in a new gown, which her son had pur- 
chased for her with the sale of his legacy.' 

*WelI, I protest, he is a very worthy 
creature,' said Mrs. Bennet. 

*He is a charming fellow,' cries Mrs. 
Ellison, — * but then the name of sergeant. 
Captain Booth ; there, as the play says, my 
[^de brings me off again.' 

And whatsoever the sages charge on pride, 
The anzels' fall, and twenty other good faults beside ; 
On earth Tra sure — Fm sure— something— calling 
Pride saves man, and our sex too from falling 

Here a footman's rap at the door shook 
the room. Upon which, Mrs. Ellison, run- 
ning to the wmdow, cried out, * Let me die 
if it is not my lord ; what shall I do? I must 
be at home to him ; but suppose he should 
inquire for you, captain, what shall I say ? 
or will you go down with me?' 

The company were in some confusion at 
this instant, anci before thev had agreed on 
any thing, Booth's little ^rl came running 
into the room, and said, * There was a pro- 
di^ous great gentleman coming up stairs.' 
She was immediately followed by nis lord- 
ship, who, as he knew Booth must be at 
home, made very little or no inquiry at the 
door. 

Amelia was taken somewhat at a surprise, 
but she was too polite to show much confu- 
sion ; for though she knew notliinj^ of tlie 
town, she had nad a genteel education, and 
kept Uie best company the country afforded. 
The ceremonies therefore passed as usual, 
and they all sat down. 

His fordship soon addressed himself to 
Booth, saying, * As I have what I think good 
news for you, sir, I could not delav giving 
myself the pleasure of communicating it to 
ytm. I have mentioned your affair where I 
promised you, and I have no doubt of my 
success. One may easily perceive, you 
know, from the manner of people's beha- 



iving upon such occasions; and, indeed, 
! when I related your case, I found Uiere was 
- much inclination to serve you. Great men, 
Mr. Booth, must do things in their own 
time ; but I think you may depend on hav- 
ing something done very soon. 

Bootli made many acknowledgments for 
his lordship's goodness, and now a second 
time paid all the thanks which would have 
been due, even had tlie favour been obtain- 
ed. This art ol* promising is the economy 
of a great man's pride, a sort of good litis 
bandry in conferring favours, by wliich they 
receive tenfold in acknowlecTgements lor 
every obligation, I mean among those who 
really intend tlie service; tor there are 
others who cheat poor men of tlieir thanks, 
without ever designing to deserve them at 
all. 

This matter being sufficiently discussed, 
the conversation took a gayer turn ; and 
my lord began to entertain the ladies with 
some of tliat elegant discourse, which, 
tliough most delightful to hear, it is impos- 
sible sliould ever lie read. 

His lordship was so highly pleased with 
Amelia, that he could not help being some- 
what particular to her ; but tills particularity 
distingtiished itself only in a higher degree 
of respect, and was so very polite, and so 
very distant, that she herself was pleased, 
and at his departure, wliich was not till he 
had far exceeded tlie length of a common 
visit, declared he was the finest gentleman 
she had ever seen ; with which sentiment 
her husband and Mrs. Ellison both entirely 
concurred. 

Mrs. Bennet, on the contrary, expressed 
some little dislike to my lord's complaisance, 
which she called excessive. * For my own 
part,' said she, ' I have not the least relish 
for those very fine gentlemen ; what the 
world generally calls politeness, I term in- 
sincerity ; and 1 am more charmed with the 
stories whidi Mrs. Booth told us of the ho- 
nest sergeant, than with all tliat the finest 
gentlemen in tlie world ever said in tlieir 
nves.' 

*0! to be sure,' cries Mrs. Ellison, 'M 
for love, or the world veil lost, is a motto 
very proper for some folks to wear in tlieir 
coat of arms ; but the generality of the world 
will, I believe, agree with that lady's opinion 
of my cousin, rather than with Mrs. Bennet.' 

irfrs. Bennet, seeing Mrs. Ellison took of- 
fence at what she said, tliought proper t*) 
make some apology, which was very readily 
accepted, ana so ended the visit 

W e cannf>t however put an end to the 
cliapter, without observing, tliat such is the 
ambitious temper of beauty, that it may 
always apply to itself that celebrated pas- 
sage in Lucan, 

1 Nee quenquam jam fcrr* potest Cetarv* priorcm, 
I Pompeiiunre parem.— — 
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Indeed, I believe, it may be laid down as a 
general nile, that no woman, who hatli anv 
great pretensions to admiration, is ever well 
pleased in a company, where she perceives 
herself to fill only the second place. This 
observation, however, 1 humbly submit to 
tlie judgment of the ladies, and hope it will 
be considered as retracted by me, if they 
aliall dissent from my opinion. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Coniabiing nuUUri thai require no preface, 

Wden Booth and his wife were led alone 
together, they both extremely exulted in 
their good fortune, in having found so good 
a friend as his lordsiiip ; nor were tliey 
wanting in very warm expressions of their 
gratitude towards Mrs. Ellison. Allerwliich, 
they began to lay down schemes of living, 
when Bootli should have his commission as 
captain ; and, af\er the exactest computa- 
tion, concluded, that, with economy, they 
should be able to save at least fifVy pouncfs 
a-year out of their income, in order to pay 
their debts. 

These matters being well settled, Amelia 
asked Booth what he thought of Mrs. Ben- 
net? ' I think, my dear,' answered Booth, 

* that she hath been formerly a verv pretty 
woman.' — ' I am mistaken,' repliea she, * if 
she be not a very good creature ; I don't 
know I ever took such a liking to any one 
on so short an acquaintance. I fancy she 
hath been a very sprightly woman ; for, if 
you observe, she discovers, by starts, a 
^^reat vivacity in her countenance.' ' I made 
the same observation,' cries Booth ; ' Sure 
tiome strange misfortune hath befallen her.' 
— ' A misfortune, indeed!' answered Amelia; 

* sure, child, you ftTget wliat Mrs. Ellison 
told us, that she had lost a beloved hus- 
band. A misfortune which I have ollcn 
wondered at any woman's survivinor,' — At 
which words she cast a tender look at Booth, 
and presently afterwards throwing herself 
*ip<m his neck, cried — * O Heavens ! what 
a happy creature am I? when I coasider 
tlie nangers you have gtme through, how I 
ex ult in ray bliss !' The good-natured reader 
will suppme that Bootli was not deficient in 
returning such tenderness, afler which, the 
conversation became too fond to be here re- 
lated. 

Tlie next morning, Mrs. Ellison address- 
ed herself to Booth as follows: <I shall 
!nake no apology, sir, for what I am going 
to say, as it proceeds from my friendsliip 
for yourself and your dear lady. I am con- 
vinced, then, sir, there is something more 
than accident in your going abroad only 
niie day in tlie week. Now, sir, if, as I am 
afraid, matters are not altospether as well as 
I wish tliem, I beg, since 1 do not believe 



you are provided mHi a lawyer, that you 
wiU suffer me to recommend one to you. 
The person I shall mention is, I assure you, 
of much ability in his profession, and I have 
known him do great serv'ices to gentlemen 
under a cloud. Do not be ashamed of your 
circumstances, my dear friend. They are 
a much greater scandal to those who nave 
leA so much merit unprovided for.' 

Booth gave Mrs. Elllison abundance of 
thanks for her kindness, and explicitly con- 
fessed to her that her conjectures were 
right, and, without hesitation, accepted the 
oner of her friend's assistance. 

Mrs. Ellison then acquainted him with 
her apprehensions on his account. She 
said, she had both yesterday and this morn- 
ing seen two or three ugly suspicious fel- 
lows pass several times oy her window. 
' Uixin all acco\ints,' said she, * my dear sir, 
I advise you to keep yourself close confined 
till the lawyer hath been with you. I am 
sure he will get you your liberty, at least of 
walking about within the verge — There's 
something to be done with the board of 

frecn cloth, I don't know what ; but this I 
now, that several gentlemen have Hved 
here a long time very comfortably, and 
have defied all the vengeance of their cre- 
ditors. However, in the mean time, yon 
m\i8t be a close prisoner with your lady ; 
and I believe there is no man in England 
but would exchange his hberty for tlie same 
jaU.' 

She then departed in order to send for the 
attorney, and presently af\erwards the ser- 

Sant arrived with news of the like kind, 
e said, he had scraped an acquaintance 
with Murphy. * I hope your honour will 
pardon me,' cries Atkinson, * but I pretend- 
ed to have a small demand upon your honour 
myself*, and offered to employ' him in the 
business. Ujx)n which, he told me, tliat if 
I would go witlj him to the Marshal's Court, 
and make affidavit of my debt, he should be 
able very shortly to get* it me ; " for I shall 
have the captain in hold," cries he, "within 
a day or two." — * I wish,' said the sergeant, 
' I could do your honour any service. Shall 
I walk about all day before the door? or 
shall I be porter, anJ watch it in tlie inside, 
till your honour can find some means of se- 
curing yourself? I hope you will not be 
ofTended at me, but I bcc vou would take 
care of fallin<; into Murphy ^s hands; for he 
hath the character of the greatest villain 
upon eartli. — I am afraid you will think me 
too bold, sir ; but I have a little money ; if 
it can be of any service, do, pray your ho- 
nour, conunand it. It can never do me so 
much good any other way. Consider, sir, 
I owe all I have to yourself, and my dear 
mistress.' 

Booth stood a moment, as if he had been, 
thunderstruck, and iVvcxi) idcve \fc\«%\>\a%<\\>^ 
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fn>m his eyes, he said : ' Upon my soul, 
Atkiiisim, you overcome me. I nc«rcc ever 
heard of so much goodness, nor do 1 kiK>w 
how to express my sentiments of it. But 
be assured, as for your money, 1 will not 
accept it, and let it satisfy you, that in my 
present circumstances it would do me no 
essential service* ; but this be assured of, 
likewise, that whilst I live, I shall never f()r- 

fL*t tiie kindness of tlie offer. — However, as 
apprehend 1 may be in some danc:erof 
iellows ^tting into the house, tor a day or 
two, as 1 have no iruard but a poor iittlc 
girl, I will not refuse the goodness you offer 
to sliow in my pnitection. And I make no 
doubt but Mrs. Ellison will let you sit in her 
parlour for that purpose.' 

Atkinson, with the utmost readiness, un- 
dertook the office of porter; and Mrs. Elli- 
son as readily allotted liim n place in her 
back-parlour, where he continued three days 
together, from eiirht in the moruin*? till 
twelve at night ; during which time, he had 
sometimes the company of Mrs. Ellison, and 
sometimes of Booth, Amelia, and Mrs. Ben- 
net too ; for this last had taken as <rreat a 
fancy to Amelia, as Amelia had to hvn and 
therefore, as Mr. Bcnnh's atiiiirs were now 
no secret in the neighlK>urlu^)d, made her 
frequent visits during the confinement of 
her husband, and conseciuently her own. 

Nothing, as I remember, happened in this 
interval of time, more worlliy notice tJian 
the f(>llowing card, which Amelia received 
from her old acquaintance Mrs. James: 
* Mrs. James sends her compliments to Mrs. 
Booth, and desires to kn(»w how she doi.*s ; 
lor as she hath not had the favcmrof seeiiii; 
her at her own liouse, or of meirting her in 
any public j»lace, in so lonir a time, fears it 
may be owing to ill health.' 

Amelia had lonir given over all thoughts 
of her friend, and doubted not but that '^4he 
w^s as entirely t^ven over hy h<T ; she was 
very much sur[)rij<ed at this message, and 
under some doubt whether it was not meant 
as an insult, especially from the mention of 
public placx^s, which she thought so inc(m- 
sistent with her present circmnstances, of 
which she snpjwsed Mr?. James was avcII 
apprised. However, at the entreaty of her 
husband, who languished for nothing more 
than to be again reconciled to his friend 
James, Amelia undertook to pay the lady a 
visit, and to examine into the mystery of 
this comhict, which appeared to her so un- 
accr»untable. 

Mrs. James received her with a de<rree 
of civility that amazed Amelia, no less than 
her coldness had done liefl^re. She resolved 
to c^me to an eclaircissement, and having 
sat out some company that came in, when 
they were alone together, Amelia, a Oer some 
8i)eTicc, and manv offers to speak, at Inst 
said, *i\/v dear Jenny, (if you will now 



suffer me to call vou by so familiar a name,) 
have you entirely foiiyot a certain yomig 
lady who had the pleasure of being your 
intimate acquaintance at Montpelierr' — 
' Whom do you mean, dear madam ?' cries 
Mrs. James, with great concern. ' I mean 
myself,' answered Amelia. *• You surprise 
me, madam,' replied Mrs. James : ' How 
can you ask me that question ?' — * Nay, my 
dear, I do not intend to otli^nd you,' cries 
Amelia, ' but I am really desinms to solve 
to mvself the reason (»f tliat coldness which 
vou showed me. when vou did me tlie favour 
of a visit. Can vou think, mv dear, I was 
not disappomted when I expected to meet 
an intimate friend, to receive a cold formal 
visitant ? I desire vou to examine vour own 
heart, and answer me honestly, if vou do 
not think I had some little reastm to be dis- 
satisfied with your behaviour?' — * Indeed, 
Mrs. Bix)th,' answered the other lady, *you 
surprise me very much ; if there was any 
thing displeasing to you in mv Whavitmr, I 
am extremely concerned at it. I did not 
know I had been defective in any of the 
rules of civility, hut if I was, madam, I nsk 
your pardon.' — *ls civility then, my dear,' 
replied Amelia, ' a synonymous ternj with 
friendship? Could I have expected, win n 
1 ])arted the last time willi Miss Jenny 
Bath, to have met her the next time in the 
shape of a fine lady, complaining of the 
hardship of climbing up two pair of stairs 
to visit me, and then ai)proaehiiig me with 
the distant air of a new or sliglit ac-ciuaint- 
anee? Do vou think, mv dear Mrs. James, 
if the tahles had been turned, if njv lortuix' 
had U'en as hiirh in the world as yours, anil 
you in mv distrt>ss and abject C(mditit>n, 
that I wo\ild not have climl)e«i as liigh as the 
Monument to visit you?' — *Sure, matiam,' 
cried Mrs. James, * I mistake vou, or vou 
have greatly mistaken me. Can you ctmi- 
plain <»f my not visiting you, who have 
owed me a visit almtvst these three weeks r 
Nav, did I not e\Tn then send vou a card, 
which sure was doing more than all the 
friendship and gixul-breeding in the world 
requin'd ; hut, indeed, as 1 had met you in 
no public place, I really thought you w;is 
ill.* — * How can you mention public places 
to me,' said Amelia, 'when you can hardly 
be a strangcT to my present situation? Did 
yon not know, madam, that I wua ruined:' 
— * No, indeed, madam, did I not,' replied 
Mrs. James ; * I am sure I should have Wc n 
highly concerned if I had.' — ^'Why, snn-, 
mv dear,' cries Amelia, 'vou could n«:i 
imairinc that we were in affluent circnm- 
stanct^s, when you found us in such a place, 
and in such a condition.' — 'Nay, my dear.' 
answered Mrs. James, * since vou an; 
pleased to mention it first yourself, I ovw, 1 
was a little surprised to see you in no !»ettt r 
ItKlirinjrs; but 1 concluded vou had vour 
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own reasons for liking them ; and, for my 
own part, I have laid it down as a positive 
rule, never to inquire into the private allairs 
of any one, especially of my friends. I am 
not o£ the humour of some ladies, who con- 
fine the circle of their acquaintance to one 
part of the town, and would not he known 
to visit in the city for the world. For my 
part, I never dropt an ac()unintance with 
any one, while it was reputable to keep it 
up ; and I can solemnly declare I have not 
a friend in the world lor whom 1 have a 
greater esteem than I have for Mrs. Booth.' 
At this instant, the arrival of a new visi- 
tant put an end to the discourse ; and Ame- 
lia soim ailcr took her leave witho\it the 
least an^r, but witli some little unavoidable 
contempt for a ladv, in whose opinion, as 
we have hinted bef()re, outward form and 
ceremony constituted the whole essence oi^ 
friendship ; who valued all her acquaintance 
alike, as each individual served equally to 
fill up a place in her visiting roll, and who, in 
reality, had not the least concern for the 
good qualities or well-being of any of them. 



CHAPTER V. 

CoiUaining much heroic nuUler, 

At the end of three days, Mrs. Ellison's 
friend had so far purchased Mr. Booth's 
liberty, that he could walk again abroad 
witliin the verge, without any danger of 
having a warrant backed against him by 
the Board before he had notice. As for the 
ill-looked persons that had given tlie alarm, 
it was now discovered tliat another unhappy 
gentleman, and not Booth, was the object 
of their pursuit. 

Mr. Bootii now being delivered from his 
fears, went, as he had formerly done, to 
take his morning walk in the Park. Here 
he met Colonel Bath in company with some 
otiier officers, and very civilly paid his re- 
spects to him. But, instead of returning 
the salute, the colonel looked him full in the 
flice with a very stern countenance ; and, if 
he could be said to take any notice of him, 
it was in such a manner as to inform him he 
woidd take no notice of him. 

Booth was not more hurt than surprised 
at this behaviour, and resolved to know tiie 
reason of it. He therefore watched an 
opportunity till the colonel was alone, and 
then walked boldly up to him, and desired 
to know if he had given him any oflence ? — 
The colonel answered hastily, ' Sir, I am 
above being ofiended with you, nor do I 
think it consistent with my dignity to make 
vou any answer.' Booth replied, ^ I don't 
know, sir, that I have dcme any thing to de- 
serve this treatment.' — ' Look'ee, sir,' cries 
the colonel, ' if I had not formerly had some 
respect for you, I should not think you worth 



my resentment. However, as you are a 
gentleman bom, and an officer) and as I 
have had an esteem for you, I will give you 
some marks of it by put^ng it m your 
power to do yourself justice. I will tell 
you therefore, sir, that you have acted like 
a scoundrel.' — * If we were not in the Park,' 
answered Booth warmly, ^I would thank 
you very properly for that compliment.' — 
* 0, sir ! cries tlie colonel, *■ we can be soon 
in a convenient place.' U|)on which Booth 
answered, he wtmld attend him wherever 
he pleased. — The colonel then bid him come 
along, and strutted ibrward directly up Con- 
stitution-! lill to Hyde-Park, Booth follow- 
ing him at first, ami aflerwards walking be- 
fore him, till they came to that place which 
may he pr()|Xirly called the field of blood, 
l)eiiig that part, a litde to the icd of Uie 
ring, which heroes have chosen for tlie 
scene of their exit out of this worUl. 

Booth reached tlie ring some time before 
the colonel ; for he mended not liis pace 
any more than a Spaniard. To say truth, 
I believe it was not in his power ; for he 
had so lontr accustomed himself to one and 
the Hame strut, that as a horse, used always 
to trottini;, can scarce be forced into a gal- 
lop, so could no passion force the colonel to 
alter his pace. 

At length, however, bt^th parties arrived 
at tlie lists, where the colonel very delibe- 
rately took oH* his wig and coat, and laid 
them (m the grass, and tiien drawing his 
sword, advanced to Booth, who had like- 
wise his drawn weapon in his hand, but tiad 
made no other preparation for the combat. 

The combatants now engaged with great 
fury, and after two or three passes. Booth 
ran the colonel through the body and tlirew 
him on the gro\md, at the same time possess- 
ing himself of the colonel's sword. 

As soon as the colonel was become mas- 
ter of his speech, he called out to Booth, in 
a very kind voice, and said, * You have 
done my business, and satisfied me that 
you are a man of honour, and that my bro- 
ther James must have been mistaken ; for 
I am c<mvinced that no man who will draw 
his sword in so gallant a manner, is capable 
of being a rascal ; d — n me, give me a ouss, 
my dear boy. 1 ask your ])ardon for that 
infamous appellation I dishonoured your 
dignity with ; but d — n me, if it was not 
purely out of love, and to ffive you an op- 
portunity of doing yourself justice, which I 
own you have done like a man of honour. 
What may l)c the consequence, I know not ; 
but I hope, at least, I shall live to reconcile 
you with my bn)ther.' 

Booth showeil great concern, and even 
horror in his countimance. * Why, my dear 
colonel,' said he, * would you force me to 
this ? for Heaven's sake, tell me, what 1 have 
ever done to otfcnd vo\xV 
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* Me !' cried tlie colonel. * Indeed, my 
dear child, you never did any tiling to 
otfend inc. — Nay, I have acted tlic part of 
a friend to you in the wliole att'air. 1 main- 
tained vour cause with mv brother as lorn; 
aa decency would permit ; I could not flatly 
contradict him, though, indeed, I scarce 
believed him. But what could I do? if I 
had not fought with you, I must have, been 
obliged to have fought with him ; however, 
I hope what is done will be sufficient, and 
that matters may be accommodated with- 
out your being put to the necessity of fight- 
ing any more on this occasion.' 

' Never regard me,' cried Booth eagerly; 

• for Heaven^ sake, think of your own pre- 
aervaticm. Let me put you into a chair, 
and get yon a surgeon.' 

' Thou art a noble lad,' cries the cx)lonel, 
who was now got on his legs, ' and I am 
fflad the business is so well over. For, 
Siough your aword went quite tlirough, it 
slanted so, that I apprehend tliere is little 
danger of life. However, I tliink there is 
enough done to put an honourable end to 
the affair, especially, as you was so hasty 
to disarm me. I bleed a little, but I can 
walk to the house by the water; and if you 
will send me a chair thither, I shalf be 
obliged to yuu.' 

M the colonel n^fused any assistance, 
(indeed, lie was very able to walk without 
it, though with somewhat less dignity than 
usual,) Booth set f(»rward to Grosvenor- 
Gate, in order to procure the chair, and 
soon af\er returned with one to his fiiend ; 
whom having conveyed into it, he attended 
himself, on foot, into Bond-street, where 
then lived a very eminent surgeon. 

The surgeon, having prolxnl the wound, 
turned towards Booth, who Avas apparently 
the ^ilty person, and said, with a smile, 

* Upon my word, sir, yon have performed 
the business with great dexterity.' 

* Sir,' cries the colonel to the surgeon, ' I 
would not have you imagine I am afraid to 
die. I think I know more what belonirs to 
the dignity of a man ; and I believe 1 have 
shown it at the head of a line of battle. Do 
not impute my concern to that fear, when I 
ask you whether there is or is not any 
danger.' 

' Really, colonel,' answered the surgeon, 
who well knew tlie complexion of the gen- 
tleman then under hid hands. ^ it would ap- 
pear like presumption, to say that a man, 
who hath been just nm throujrli the body, 
is in no manner of dangiT. But this I think 
I may assure you, that I yet jierceive no 
very bad symptoms, and miless something 
worse should appear, or a fever be the Ciin- 
aequence, I hopy you may live to be again, 
with all vour dignity, at the head of a Hne 
of battle!' 

'i am glad to hear that is your opinion,' 



quoth the colonel; ^ for I am not desirous of 
dying, though I am not afraid of it. But 
it any thing worse than you apprehend 
should happen, I desire you will be a witness 
of my declaration, Uiat tiiis young gentle- 
man is entirelv innocent. I forced him to do 
what he did. My dear Booth, I am pleased 
matters are as they are. You are tlie first 
man tliat ever gamed an advantage over 
me ; but it was very lucky for you that you 
disarmed me ; and i doubt not out vou have 
the equaninuty to think so. If theljusiness, 
therefore, hath ended without doing any 
tiling to the purix)8e, it was fortune's pka- 
sure, and neither of our faults.' 

Booth heartily embraced tlie colonel, and 
assured him of the great satisfaction he had 
received from the surgeon's opinion ; and 
soon at\er the two combatants took tlieir 
leave of each other. The colonel, after he 
was dressed, went in a chair to his kulgings, 
and Booth walked on foot to his ; where i)e 
luckily arrived without meeting any of^Mr. 
Murphy's gang; a danger which never 
once occurred to his imagination till he was 
out of it. 

The affair he had been about had inder<l 
so entirely occupied his mind, that it had 
obliterated every other idea ; among the 
rest, it caused him so absolutely to tf)rrrt't 
the time of day, that tlioiigh he had ex- 
cet»ded the time of dining alwve two hours, 
he had not the least suspicion of being at 
home later t]ian usual. 



CHAPTER VI. 

In tchich the reader iriU find matter vorihy ki3 

consideration. 

Amelia having waited above an liour for 
lier husband, concluded, as he was the most 
punctual man alive, that he had met with 
some eniragement abroad, and sat down to 
her meal with her children; which, as it 
was always uncomfortable in tlic ab(>ence of 
her Inisband, w^as very short ; so that be- 
fore his return, all the apparatus of dining 
was entirely removed. 

B<H>th sat some time with his wife, ex- 
pecting every minute when tlie little maid 
would make* her appearance; at last, curi- 
osity, I believe, rather than appetite, made 
hini ask, how long it was to dinner ? * To 
dinner, my dear,' answered Amelia, ' sure 
you have dined, I hope ?' Booth replied in 
the negative ; upon which his wife started 
from her chair, and bestirred herself as nim- 
bly to provide I urn a repast, as the most in- 
dustrious hostess in the kingdom doth, when 
some unexpected giicrtt of extraordinary 
quality arrives at her house. 

The reader hath not I think, from any 

f>as8agea hitherto recorded in this Iiistory, 
lad much reason to accuse Amelia of a 
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blameable curiosity ; he will not, I hope, 
conclude that she gave an instance ot* any 
such lault, when, upon BootJi's having so 
loner overstayed his lime, and so greatly 
niijjitaken the hour of the day, and uix)n 
!»ome otlicr circunistanccii of iiiij heliaviour, 
(!i)r he was too lionest to be goo<l at con- 
coalini' anv of his thoughts,) siie said to 
hiui, alter he l\ad done eatijig, * My dear, 1 
am sure sometliing more than ordinary iiaili 
impfiened to-day, and I Iwi^ you will tell me 
what it is/ 

B(K)th answered, that nothing of any 
consequence had happened ; that he had 
heeu detained hv a friend, whom ho met 
acriilentally, longtT than he exj)ected. In 
.shftrt, lie made many shulHing and evasive 
answers, not holdly lying out, which, j)er- 
liafw would have sucoeeiied, but iXM)rly and 
vainlv endeavouring to reconcile talsi>h<Kid 
with truth. An attempt which seldom fails 
to hi.'lrav the niiwt practised der^^iviT. 

How impfissihle was it therefore for ]KH)r 
Booth t4> succeed in an art for which nature 
liad so entirely dlsqualitied him. His coun- 
tenance, inileed, confessed faster than his 
tiuigue deni(ul ; and the whole of his helm- 
vioiir iriive Amelia an alarm, and made her 
sus{>ect !i«)me thing very bad had hapiK>ned ; 
and as her thoughts turned presently (ui the 
badntr&s of their circumstances, she feared 
siune mischief from his creditors had Ih*- 
fidlen him : for shn was tix^ ignorant of 
such matters to know, that if he had fallen 
into the hands of the Philistines, (which is 
the name given hy the faithful to iMiililfs,) 
he would hardly have been able so soon ti) 
receiver his liberty. Booth at last piTc^ived 
her to be so uneasv, that as he saw no 
hopes oi contriving any fiction to satisfy 
her, he thought himself obliged to tell her 
tlip truth, or at learft part of the truth, and 
confessed that he had had a little skirmish 
with Colonel Bath, in which, he said the 
colonel had received a slight wnund, not at 
all dangerous ; and this, says he, is all the 
whole matter. 

' If it be so,' cries Amelia, ' I thank 
Heaven no worse hath happened ; hut why, 
mv »lcar, will vou ever con vers*? with that 

ft 9 •' 

madman, who r^n embrace a friend one 
moment, and fight with him the next?' — 
*Nay, my dear,' answen'd Bcmth, 'you 
yourself must confess*, though lie ha a little 
too much on the qm vive^ he is a man of 
creat honour and good-nature.* — ' Tell me 
not,' replied she, ' of such good-nature and 
h(>nour as would sacrifice a friend, and a 
whole family, to a ridiculous whim. O, 
Heavens!' cried slie, falling upon her knees, 
*from what misery have I escaped, from 
what have thi?se poor Iwhw escaped, 
through your gracious providence this 
day !' — Then turning to her husband — she ' 
cned — ^"But arc you sure the monbtcr'^! 



wound M no more dangerous than you aay .' 
k monster surely I may call him, who can 
quarrel with a man that c^niid not, that I am 
convinced would not offend him.' 

LTixm this question, B(H)th repeated the 
assurances which the surgeon had given 
them, perha]>s Avith a little enlargement, 
which prtrtty well satisfied Amelia ; and in- 
stead nC blaming her husband for w^hat he 
had done, she tenderly embraced him, and 
agsiin returned thanks to Heaven fo" his 
satiety. 

In the evening, B(K)th insisted on paying 
a short visit to the colonel, highly against 
the inclination (»f Amelia, who, by many 
arguments and entreaties, endeavoured to 
dissuade her husband fnmi continuing an 
acrpuiint^ince in which, she said, she should 
alwavs foresee much danger lJ)r the future. 
However, she was at last jirevailed upon to 
acquiesce; and BiK)th went tu the C4)ionel, 
wlK»selodi;ings happened to be in the verge 
as W4*ll as his own. 

He tound the coU)nel in his night-gown, 
and his great chair, engaged with another 
ollicer at a ffiime «»f chess. He n>se im- 
mciliatelv, and having heartilv embraced 
BiK)th, jm^sented him to his friend, saying, 
he had the honour to introduce to him as 
brave and as forlitmHnous a man as any in 
the kiiiir's dtmiinions. He then tcMik Booth 
with him into the next room, and desired 
him not to mention a word of what had 
h;»pi>eneil in the morning, sayinir, ^ 1 am very 
well satisfied that no more hath happened ; 
however, as it ended in nothing, I conhl wish 
it might remain a scci-et.' Btnith told him 
he was hc^artily glad to fuid him so well, 
and promised never to mention it more to 
anv ont\ 

The game at chess being but just begun, 
and neitluT of the parties having gained any 
c«>nsidenihle advantage, they neither of 
them insisted on continuing it; and now the 
ot)lonel's antagonist tcH»k his leave, and lell 
the colonel and Booth together. 

As soon as they were alone, the latter 
earnestly entreated the former to acquaint 
him with the real cause of hisang»'r; * For, 
may I jx^rish,' cries B(M)th, * if I can even 
guess what I have ever ilone to offend eitlier 
you, or vour brother, Colonel James.' 

* r^Hik'ee, child,' cries the c^ikmel, *I tell 
y(»u I am f«)r my own ])art satisfied ; tori am 
convincetl that a man who will fight, can 
never 1m? a rascal ; and, therefore, why 
should you inciuin* any more of me at pres- 
ent ? when I see my bnither James, I hope 
to rec4>ncile all matters, and jx^rhaps no 
more swords need be drawn on this occa- 
sion.' But Booth still {K'rsisting in his de- 
sire, the colonel, afVer some hesitation, with 
a tremenduous oath, cried out, *I do not think 
mvself at lilnTtv to refuse vou atVr the ior 
dignity I ottcrevl >jwv\ €ic>^ %vwot ^ow 
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mand it of me, I will infiirm you. My 
brother told me you had uNed hini dishon- 
ourably, and had diveilicated his character 
bchimf his back. He ^ve me Iuh word, 
too, tliat he wafl well assured of what he 
said. What cx)uld I have done? though 1 
own to you 1 did not k'Ueve him, and your 
behaviour since hath convinced me 1 was 
in the right ; I must either have given him 
the lie, and fought with him, or else I 
was obliged to mfhave as I did, and fight 
with you. And now, my Iml, I have it to 
you to do as you please ; but if you are 
laid under any necessity to do yourself fur- 
ther justice, it is vour own fault.' 

* Alas ! colonel,^ answered B^hUIi, * besides 
the obligations I have to the colonel, I have 
really so much love for him, that [ think of 
nothmg less than nrsentnient. All I wish, 
is to have this atiair brought to an eclair- 
cissement, and to satisfy Inm that he is in 
an error ; for though his assertions arc cru- 
elly injurious, and I have never deserved 
them ; yet I am convinccil he would not say 
what he did not himself think. Some rascal, 
envious of his friendship for me, hath belied 
me to tiim ; and the only resentment I de- 
sire, is to convince him of his mistake.' 

At these vvonls the colonel grinned horri- 
bly a ghastly smile, or rather sneer, and an- 
swered, * Young g«mtleman, you may do as 
you please ; but by the eternal dignity of a 
man, if any mnn breathing had taken a 
liberty with mv chnrarter, — here, here, Mr. 
Booth,' ^showmg his fingers,) ' here — d — n 
me, should be his nostrils, he should breatlie 
through my hands, and breathe iiis last, 
d — n me.' 

Booth answered, * I think, colonel, I may 
apjK^al to your testimony that I dare do my- 
self justice ; since he who ilarc draw his 
sword against you, can hardly Ik* supposed 
to fear any other person; hut I repeat to you 
again, that I love Colonel James so well, and 
am so greatly oblitrod t4) him, that it would 
be almost indiflerent to me, wliether 1 di- 
rected my sword agaiast his breast or my 
own.' 

The colonel's muscles were considerably 
softened by Booth's last speech; but he 
again rx)ntracled them into a vast degrt-e of 
fierceness, bef()re he cried out — ' Boy, thou 
hast reason enoucrh to be vain ; for thou art 
the first person that ever could proudly say 
he gained an advantage over me in combat. 
I believe, indeed, thou art not afraid of any 
man breathing, and as I know thou hast 
some obligations to my brother, I do not 
discommend thee: for nothing more be- 
com«'s the dicrnity of a man than gratitude. 
Besides, as I am satisfied my brother cim 
produce the author of the slander — I say I 
am satisfied <»f that, d — n me, if any man 
ahve dares assert to the contrary; for tliat 
would be to luake mv brother himself a liar, 



I will make him produce hisautlior; and 
tiien, my dear boy, your doing yourself 
projier justice tliere will bring you finely 
out of the whole afiair. As soon as my sur- 
ireon gives me leave to go abroad, which, I 
nope, will be in a I'ew days, I will bring my 
bmtlier James to a tavern, where you slialJ 
met:t us ; and I will engiige my hcmour, my 
whole dignity to you, to make you friends.' 
The assurance of tlie colonel gave Booth 
great pleasure ; for lew persons ever h)ved 
a friend better than he did James; and ns 
for doing military justice on the author of 
that scandalous report which had incensi'd 
his friend against him, not Batli himself was 
ever more ready, on such an occasion, tiian 
Bootii to execute it. He siyon al\er took his 
leave, and returned home in high spirits to 
his Amelia, whom he found in Mrs. Ellison's 
apartment, engaged in a |>arty at ombre 
with that lady and her riglit honourable 
cousin. 

His lordship had, it seems, had a second 
interview with the great man, and having 
obtained fiirther hopes, (for I tliink there 
was not yet an absolute promisi?,) of success 
in Mr. Booth's afiairs, his usual good-nature 
brought him immediately to acquaint Mr. 
Bootli with it. As he did not there tore find 
him at home, and as he met with the two 
ladies together, he resolved to stay till his 
Iriend's return. Which he was assured would 
not be long, especially as he was so lucky, 
he said, to liave no particular engagement 
that whole evening. 

We remarked Ix'lbre, tliat his lordship, nt 
the first interview w^ith Amelia, had distin- 
^ished her by a more particular address 
Irom the other ladies; but that now ap- 
peared to be rather owing to his p«Tfcct 
good breeding, as she was then to be con- 
sidered as the mistress ftf the house, than 
from any other pwference. His present 
btihaviour made tliis still more mauilest; 
ibr as he was now in Mrs. Ellison's apart- 
ment, tliough she was his relation and old 
acquaintance, he applied his conversation 
ratlier more to lier than to Amelia. His 
eyes, indet^d, were now and then guilty <»f 
tiie contrary distinction, but this was uuiy 
by stealth; for tJiey ccmstantly withdrew 
the moment they were discovered. In short, 
he treated Amelia with the j^reatest dis- 
tance, and at the same time with the moftt 
profound and awful respect; his conversa- 
tion was so general, so lively, and so oblig- 
ing, that Amelia, when she added to his 
agreeableness tlie obligations she had to 
him fi)r liis friendship to Bootli, was cer- 
tainly as much pleased with his lordshi]), as 
any virtuous woman can possibly be with 
any man, besides her own husband. 
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CHAPTER VU. 

Cijntaining various matters. 

We have already mentioned the good 
humour in which Booth returned home; 
and tlie reader will easily helicve it was not 
a little increased by tlie good humour in 
which he found his company. My lord re- 
ceived him with tlie utmost marks of friend- 
ship and afiection, and told him that his af- 
fairs went on as well almost as he himself 
could desire, and tliat he doubted not very 
soon to wish him joy of a company. 

When Booth had made a proper return 
to all his lordship's uui>aralleled <K)odncss, 
he whispered Amelia, that the colonel was 
entirely out of danger, and almost as well 
as himself. This made her satisfaction com- 
plete, threw her into such spirits, and gave 
such a lustre to her eyes, thai her face, as 
Horace says, was too dazzling to be looked 
at without the highest admiration. 

Hiri lordsliip departed about ten o'clock, 
and letl the company in rapture with him, 
especially the two ladies, of whom it is dif- 
ficult to say which exceeded the other in Ids 
commendations. Mrs. Ellison swore she 
believed he was the best of all human kind; 
and Amelia, without making any exception, 
declared he was the finest gentleman, and 
most agreeable man, she had ever seen in 
her life ; adding, it was a great pity he 
should remain single. ' That's true, in- 
deed,' cries Mrs. Ellison, * and I have often 
lamented it, nay, I am astonished at it, con- 
sidering the great liking he always shows 
for our sex, and he may certainly have the 
choice of all. The real reason, I believe, is, 
his fondness for his sister's children. I de- 
clare, madam, if you was to see his beha- 
viour to them, you would tliink they were 
his own. Indeed, he is vastly fond of all 
manner of children.' * Good creature,' cries 
Amelia, ' if ever he doth me the honour of 
another visit, I am resolved I will show him 
my little things. I tlimk Mrs. Ellison, as 
you say my lord loves children, I may say, 
without vanity, he will not see many such.' 
— ' No, indeed, will he not,' answered Mrs. 
Ellison : ' and now I think on't, madam, 1 
wonder at my own stupidity in never mak- 
ing the offer before ; out since you put it 
into my head, if you will give me leave, I'll 
take master and miss to wait on my lord's 
nephew and niece. They are very pretty 
benaved children: and little master and 
miss win be, I dare swear, very happy in 
their acquaintance ; besides, if my lord him- 
self sliould see them, 1 know what will hap- 
pen ; for he is the most generous of all 
human beings.' 

Amelia very readily accepted the favour 
which Mrs. Ellison offered her ; but Booth 
expressed some reluctance. 'Upon my 
woni, my dear,' said he, ' with a smile, this 



behaviour of ours |>uts me in mind of the 
common conduct of beggars ; who, when- 
ever they receive a favour, are sure to send 
other objects to the same fountain of cha- 
rity. Don't we, my dear, repay our obliga- 
tions to my lord in the same manner, by 
sending our children a begging to him?' 

' O, "beastly !' cries Mrs. Ellison ; ' how 
could such a thought enter your brains? I 
protest, madam, i begin to grow ashamed 
of this husband of yours. How can you 
have BO vulgar a way of thinking ? Begging, 
indeed! the poor little dear things a-oe^ 
ging — if my lord was capable of such a 
thought, though he was my own brother, 
instead of my cousin, I should scorn him too 
much over to enter liis doors.' — * O, dear 
madam,' answered Amelia, * you take Mr. 
Booth too seriously, when he was only in 
jest ; and the children sliall wait upon you 
whenever you please.' 

Though Booth had been a little more in 
earnest than Amelia had represented him,and 
was not, ix;rhaps, quite so nuich in the wrong 
as he was considered by Mrs. Ellison, yet, 
seeing there were two to one against liim, 
he wisely thought proper to recede, and let 
his smile go off witn tliat air of a jest which 
liis wife had given it. 

Mrs. Ellison, however, could not let it 
pass, without paying some compliments to 
Amelia's understanding, nor without some 
obscure reflections upon Bo«)th, with whom 
she was more oflcnded than the matter re- 
quired. »She was, indeed, a woman of most 
])rofuse generosity, and could not bear a 
thought which she deemed vulgar or sneak- 
ing. She af\erwards launched forth the 
most profuse enamiiums on his lordship's 
liberality, and concluded the evening with 
some instances which he had given of that 
virtue, which, if not the noblest, is perhaps 
one of the mi>st useful tt) societv, with which 
ijreat and rich men can be endowed. 

The next morning, early. Sergeant At^ 
kinson came to wait on Lieutenant Booth, 
and desired to speak with his honour in pri- 
vate. Upon which, the lieutenant and ser- 
geant took a walk together in the Park. 
Booth expected every minute when the 
sergeant would open his mouth; under 
which expectation he continued till he came 
to the end of the Mall, and so he might 
have continued till he came to the end of 
the world ; for though several words stood 
at the end of the serjjeant's lips, tliere they 
were likely to remain for ever. He was, 
indeed, in the condition of a miser, whom a 
charitable impulse hath impelled to draw a 
few pence to the ed^^e of his pocket, where 
they are altogether as stTure as if they were 
in the bottom ; for, as the one liath not the 
heart to part with a farthing, so neither had 
the other the heart to speak a word. 

Booth, at lcngU\^vfoudvi\\3k^>X\^V.^iafc 
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fleant did not 8peak, naVed him what his 
business was f when the latter, with a stam- 
mering voice, began the following apology: 
' I hope, sir, your honour will not be angry, 
nor take any thine amiss of me. 1 do assure 
you, it wasnot ot my seeking; nay, I dare 
not proceed in the matter, without first ask- 
ing your leave. Indeed, if I had taken any 
Hl^rties from the goodness you have been 
pleased to show me, 1 should look upon my- 
self as one of the most wortliless and despi- 
cable of wretches ; but nothing is farther 
from my thoughts. I know Uie distance 
which is between us; and because your 
honour hath been so kind and good as to 
treat me with more familiarity than any 
other officer ever did, if I haii been base 
enough to take any freedoms, or to encroach 
upon your honour's i|;oodneKs, I should de- 
serve to be whipped througli the regiment. 
I hope, therefore, sir, you will not suspect 
me of any such attempt.* 

' What can all this mean, Atkinson ?' cries 
Booth ; ' what mighty matter would you 
introduce with all this previous apolo- 
gy?' 

* I am almost ashamed and afraid to men- 
tion it,' answered the sergeant ; ' and yet, 
I am sure your honour will believe what I 
have said, and not think any thin? owing 
to my own presumption ; and, at tnc same 
time, I have no reason to think you would 
do any thing to spoil my fortune in an 
honest way, when it is dropped into my lap, 
without my own seeking, t or mav I perish, 
if it is not all tlie lady's own gotxiness, and 
I hope in Heaven, with your honour's leave, 
I shall live to make her amends for it.' — In 
a word, that we may not detain the reader's 
curiosity quite so long as lie did B(M)tli's, he 
acquainted that gentleman that he had an 
offer of marriage from a lady of his ac- 

Suaintaiice, to whose company he liad intro- 
uced him, and desired his peruiission to 
accept of it 

Booth must have been vcrv dull, indeed, 
if, afler what tlie sergeant iiad said, and 
after what he had licard Mrs. Ellison say, 
he had wanted any information concemiiij^ 
the lady. He aiiswered him briKkly and 
cheerfufly, that he had his free consu?nt to 
marry any woman whatever; ^and the 
greater and richer she is,' added he, ' the 
more I shall be pleased with the matcii. I 
don't inquire who the lady is,' said he, 
smiling, * but I hope she will make as {rood 
a wite as, I am convinced, her husbaiuf will 
deserve.' 

* Your honour hath been always loo good 
to me,' cries Atkinson, ' but this I promise 
you, I will do all in my ]X)wer to merit the 
kindness she is pleased to show me. I will 
be bokl to say, she will marry an honest 
man, though he is but a poor one ; and she 

sbaJJ never want any thing which I can 



five her or do for her, while my name is 
oseph Atkinson.' 

' And so her name is a secret, Joe, is it ?' 
cries Booth. 

•Why, sir,' answered the sergeant, *I 
hope your honour will not insist upon know- 
ing that, as I think it would be dishonour- 
sime in me to mention it' 

•Not at all,' replied Booth; 'I am the 
farthest in tlie world from any such desire. 
I know thee better than to ima^ne tliou 
wouldst disclose tlie name of the lair lady.' 
Booth then shook Atkinson heartily by the 
hand, and assured him earnestly of tlie joy 
he had in his good fortune ; for which tlie 
good sergeant tailed not of making ail pro- 
per acknowledgments. After which they 
departed, and Booth returned home. 

As Mrs. Ellison opened the door. Booth 
hastily rushed by ; lor he had the utmost 
difficulty to prevent laughing in her face. 
He ran directly up stairs, and, thn>wing 
himself into a chair, discharged such a fit of 
laughter as greatly surprised, and at f\mt, 
almost frightened Ids wile. 

Amelia, it will be supposed, presently in- 
quired into the cause of this plisnomenoii, 
witli which Booth, as soon as he was able, 
(for that was not within a few minutes,) ac- 
quainted her. The news did not affect her 
in the same manner as it had afii?cted her 
husband. On the ctmtrary, she cried, * I 
protest I cannot guess what makes you see 
it in so ridiculous a light I really think Mrs. 
Ellison has chosen very well. ' I am con- 
vinced Joe will make her one of the best of 
husbands ; and in my opinion that is tiie 
greatest blessing a woman can be possessed 
of.' 

However, when Mrs. Ellison came into 
her nK»m a little while afterwards, to fetrh 
the children, Amelia became of a more risi- 
ble disposition, especially when the former, 
turning to Booth, who was then present, 
said, * So captain, my jantee-sergeant was 
very early here this morning. I scolded my 
maid heartily for letting him wait so long in 
the entry, like a lacquais, when she might 
have shown him into my inner apartment.' 
At which words Booth burst into a very loud 
laugh ; and Amelia lierself coidd no more 
prevent laughing than she could blushing. 

' Heyday I' cries Mrs. Ellison, ' what have 
I said to cause all tliis mirth ?' and at the 
same time blushed, and looked very silly, as 
is always the case with persons who'sus- 
pect themselves to be the objects of laugh- 
ter, without absolutely takmg what it is 
which makes them ridiculous. 

Booth still continued laughing ; but Ame- 
lia, composing her muscles, said, • I ask your 
pardon, dear Iklrs. Ellison; but Mr. tiooth 
hath been in a strange gigf^Aing humour all 
this morning ; and ireaily tliim^ it is infco- 
I tious.' 
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* I ask your pardon too, madam,' cries 
Booth, ' but one is sometimes unaccounta- 
bly foolish.' 

' Nay, but seriously,' said she, * wliat is 
the matter? — Something I said about the 
sergeant, I believe ; but you may laugh as 
much as you please, I am not ashamed of 
owning, I think him one of the prettiest fel- 
lows I ever saw in my life ; and, I own, I 
scolded my maid at suffering him to wait in 
my entry ; and where is the mighty ridicu- 
lous matter prav?' 

' None at all, answered Booth ; * and, I 
hope, the next time he will be ushered into 
your inner apartment.' 

* Why should he not, sir ?' replied she ; 
' for wherever he is ushered, I am convinced 
he will behave himself as a gentleman 
should.' 

Here Amelia put an end to the discourse, 
or it might have proceeded to very ^at 
len^^ths ; for Booth was of a waggish mcli- 
nation ; and Mrs. Ellison waa not a lady of 
the nicest delicacy. 



CHAPTER VIU. 

Thi kenk hekavUnir qf CcUmd BoUu 

Booth went this morning to pay a second 
visit to the colonel, where lie found colonel 
James. Both the colonel and the lieutenant 
appeared a little shocked at their first meet- 
ing ; but matters were soon cleared up ; for 
the former presentlv advanced to the ktter, 
shook him heartily bv the hand, and said — 
' Mr. Booth, I am ashamed to see you ; for 
I have injured you, and I heartily ask your 
pardon. I am now perfectly convinced, that 
what I hinted to my brother, and which I 
find had like to have produced such fatal 
consec^uenoes, was entirely groundless. If 
you will be contented with my asking your 
pardon, and spare me the disagreeable re- 
membrance ot what led me into my error, 
I shall esteem it as the highest obligation.' 

Booth answered, * As to what regards 
youraelf mv dear colonel, I am abundantly 
satisfied; but as, I am convinced, some 
rascal hath been my enemy with you in the 
cruelest manner, I hope you will not deny 
me the opportunity of kicking him through 
the world.' 

' By an the dignity of man,' cries Colonel 
Bath, ' the boy speaks with spirit, and his 
request is reasonable.' 

Colonel James hnitated a moment, and 
then whispered Booth, that he would give 
him all the satis&ction imaginable concern- 
ing the whole afiiur, when they were alone 
U^ther; upon which Booth addreasing 
himself to Colonel Bath, the discourse turn- 
ed on other matters, during the remainder 
of the visit, which was but short, and then 
both went away together, leaving Colonel 



Bath, as well as it was possible to expect, 
more to tlie satisfactitm of Booth, than of 
Colonel James, who would not have been 
displeased if his wound had been more dan- 
gerous ; for he was grown somewhat weary 
of a disposition that he rather called cap- 
tious than heroic, and which, as he every 
day more and more hated his wife, he 
apprehended might some time or other give 
huu some troubfe ; for Bath was the most 
affectionate of brothers, and had oflen 
swore, in the presence of James, that he 
would eat any man alive who should use 
his sister ill. 

Colonel Bath was well satisfied that his 
brother and tlie lieutenant were gone out 
with the design of tilting, from which he 
offered not a syllable to mssuade them, as 
he was convinced it was right, and that 
Booth could not in honour take, nor the 
colonel give, any less satisfaction. When 
they had been gone, therefore, about half an 
hour, he rang nis bell, to inquire if there 
was any news of his brother; a question 
which he repeated every ten minutes, for 
the space of two hours, when having lieard 
nothing of him, he began to conclude that 
both were killed on tlie spot. 

While he was in this state of anxiety, his 
sister came to see him ; for, notwitlistauding 
his desire of keeping it a secret, the duel had 
blazed all over the town. After receiving 
some kind con^^^tulations on his safety, 
and some unkmd hints concerning the 
warmth of his temper, the cDloncl asked her, 
when she had seen her husband ? she an- 
swered, not that morning. He then com- 
municated to her liis suspicion, told her he 
was convinced his brotlier had drawn his 
sword that day, and tliat as neither of them 
had heard any thing from him, he began to 
apprehend the worst that could happen. 

Neither Miss Bellamy nor Mrs. Cibber 
were ever in a greater consternation on the 
stage, than now appeared in the counte- 
nance of Mrs. James. ' Good Heavens ! 
brother,' cries she, * what do you tell me I 
you have frightened me to death. — Let 
your man get me a glass of water imme- 
diately, if you have not a mind to see me 
die before your face. When, where, how 
was this quarrel, why did you not prevent 
it, if you knew of it ? is it not enough to be 
every day tormenting me with liazarding 
your own life, but you must bring the life 
of one who you know must be, and ought 
to be, so much the dearest of all to me, into 
danger ? take vour sword, brother, take 
your sword, and plunge it into my bosom ; 
It would be kinder of you than to fill it with 
such dreads and terrors.' — Here she swal- 
lowed the irlass of water ; and then threw 
herself back in her chair, as if she had in- 
tended to faint away. 

Perhaps, if she Ivad so^\\\e ^^Nvwv^'s^wa^ 
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have lent her no assistance, for she had hurt 
him more than by ten thousand stabs. He 
sat erect in his chair, with his eyebrows 
knit, his forehead wrinkled, his eyes flash- 
ing fire, his teeth grating aeainst each 
other, and breathing horror all round him. 
In this posture he sat for some time silent, 
casting disdainful looks at his sister. At 
last, his voice found its way through a 
passion which had almost choked him, and 
lie cried out : ' Sister, what have I done to 
deserve the opinion you express of me ? 
which of my actions hath made you con- 
clude that 1 am a rascal and a coward? 
kx)k at that poor sword, which never woman 
yet saw but in its sheatli, what hath that 
done to merit your desire that it should be 
contaminated with tlie blood of a woman ?' 

* Alas ! brother,' cried she, * I know not 
what you say ; you are desirous, I believe, to 
terrify me out of the little senses I have 
let\. What can I have said, in the agonies 
of grief into whksh you threw me, to de- 
serve this passion ?' 

* What nave you said?' answered the 
colonel, ' you have said that which if a 
man had spoken, nay, d — n me, if he had 
but hinted that he durst even think, I would 
have made him eat mv sword ; by all the 
dignity of man, I would have crumbled his 
soul into powder. — ^But, I consider that the 
words were spoken by a woman, and I am 
calm again. Consider, my dear, that you 
arc my sister, and behave yourself with 
more spirit. I have only mentioned to you 
my surmise. It niav not have happened as 
I suspect ; but let what will have happened, 
vou will have the comfort that your hus- 
band hath behaved himself with becoming 
dignity, and lies in the bed of honour.' 

' Talk not to me of such comfort,' replied 
the lady, ' it is a loss I ciinnot survive. 
But why do I sit here lamenting myself ; I 
will go this instant and know the worst of 
my fate, if my trembling limbs will carry 
mc to my coach. — Good-morrow, dear bro- 
ther ; whatever becomes of me, I am glad to 
find vou out of danger.' — The colonel paid 
her his proper oompliments, and she then 
lef\ the room, but returned instantly back, 
saying, ' Brotlier, I must beg the favour of 
you to let your footman step to my mantua- 
maker, I am sure it is a miracle in my pre- 
sent distracted condition, how it came mto 
my head.' The footman was presently 
summoned, and Mrs. James delivered him 
his message, which was, to countermand 
the orders which slie had given that very 
morning, to make her up a new suit of bro- 
cade. * Heaven knows,' says slie, * now, 
when I cjin wear bn)cade, or whether ever 
I shall wear it.' And now having repeated 
her message with prt'at exactness, lest there \ 
siiould be any mistake, she ajjain lamented 
her wretched situation, and Uicn departed, 



leaving the colonel in full expectation of 
hearing speedy news of the fatal issue of 
the battle. 

But though the reader should entertain 
the same curiosity, we must be excused 
from satis^ng it, till we have first account- 
ed for an incident which we have related in 
this very chapter, and which we think de- 
serves some solution. The critic, I am con- 
vinced, already is apprised, that I mean the 
friendly behaviour of James to Booth, which, 
from what we had before recorded, seemed 
so little to be expected. 

It must be remembered, that the anger 
which the former of these gentlemen had 
conceived against tlie latter, arose entirely 
from the thise account given by Mi^s Mat- 
thews of Booth, whom that lady had accus- 
ed to Colonel James of having as basely as 
wickedly traduced his character. 

Now, of all the ministers of ven£reanee, 
there are none with whom the devil deals 
so treacherously, as with those whom he 
employs in executing the mischievous pur- 
poses of an angry mistress ; for no soi>iier 
is revenge executed on an offending lover, 
tlian it IS sure to be repented, and all the 
anger which before rageu against the belov- 
ed object returns with double fury on the 
head of his assassin. 

Miss Matthews, therefore, no sooner heard 
that Booth was killed, (for so was the report 
at first, and by a colonel of the army,) than 
she immediately concluded it to be James. 
She was extremely shocked with tlie news, 
and her heart instantly began to relent. All 
the reasons on which she tiad founded her 
love, recurred in the strongest and liveliest 
colours to her mind, and all the causes of 
her hatr^ sunk down and disappeared ; or 
if the least remembrance of any thing which 
had disobligi^ her remained, her heart bo- 
came his Kcalous advocate, and soon satififi- 
ed her tliat her own fates were more to ]>e 
blamed than lie, and that without bciii^ a 
villain, he -coukl have acted no otherwise 
than lie liad done. 

In this temper of mind, she looked on 
herself as the murderer of an innocent man, 
and what to her was much worse, of tlie 
man she had loved, and still did love with 
all the violence ima^nable. She k)oked on 
James as the tool with which she had done 
this murder ; and as it is usual for people 
who liave raslily or inadvertently mane any 
animate or inanimate thing the instrument 
of mischief, to hate the innocent means by 
which the mischief was effected ; (for tliis 
is a subtle method which tlie mind invents 
to excuse ourselves, the last objects on 
whom we would willingly wreak our ven- 
geance ;) so Miss Matthews now hated and 
cursed James as the efficient cause of timt 
act which she herself had contrived, and 
laboured to carry into execution. 
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She satilown therefore in a furious agita- 
tion, little short of madness, and wrote the 
following letter : 

** 1 hope this will find you in Uie hands of 
iustice, lor tlie murder of one of the best 
friends that ever man was blessed with. In 
one sense, indeed, he may seem to have de- 
served his fate, by choosing a f()ol for a 
i'riend ; for who but a fool would have be- 
lieved what tlie anger and rage of an injur- 
ed woman 8u^«»ted ; a story so improba- 
ble, tl)3t I could scarce be tliought in ear- 
nest wlien I mentioned it. 

*•* Know, then, cruel wretch, that poor 
Booth loved you of all men breathing, and 
was, I believe, in your conmiendation, guilty 
of as much falsehood as 1 was in what i told 
you concerning him. 

" If this knowledge makes you miserable, 
it is no more tlian you have made 
" The unhappy 
« F. Ma 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Being the last chapter of tke fifth book. 

We shall now return to Colonel James 
and Mr. Booth, who walked togetlier from 
Colonel Bath's lodging with much more 
jieaceable intention Uian that gentleman had 
conjectured, who dreamed of nothing but 
swords and guns, and implements of war. 

Tlie Birdcage-walk in the Park was the 
scene appoint^ by James for unburthening 
his mind. Thither they came, and there 
James acquainted Booth witli all that which 
tlie reader knows already, and gave him the 
letter which we have iiiserted at tlie end of 
the last chapter. 

Booth expressed great astonishment at 
tlus relation, not without ventuig some de- 
testation of tlie wickedness of Miss Mat- 
tlicws ; upon wliich, James took him up, 
saying, he ought not to speak with such 
abhorrence of faults, wliich love for him 
had occasioned. 

' Can you mention love, my dear colonel,' 
cried Booth, 'and such a woman in the 
same breath ?' 

' Yes, faith ! can I,' says James ; * for 
the devU take me, if I know a more lovely 
woman in the world.' Here he began to 
describe her whole person ; but as we can- 
not insert ail the description, so we shall 
omit it ail; and concluded witli saying, 
'Curse me, if I don't think her the finest 
creature in the universe. I would give luilf 
my estate, Booth, if she loved me as well as 
slie doth vou« — Though, oi) second conside- 
ration, I believe I should repent that bar- 
gain; for then, very possibly, I should not 
care a farthing for her.' 

' Tou will pardon me, dear colonel,' an- 
swered Bootli; *but to me there apjx'ars 



somewhat very singular in your way of 
thinking. Beauty is indeed the object of 
liking, great qualities of admiration, good 
ones of esteem ; but the devil take me, if I 
tliink any tiling but love to be the object of 
love.* 

' Is there not something too selfish,' re- 
plied James, *• in tliat opimon ; but without 
considering it in that light, is it not of all 
things the most insipid ? all oil ! all sugar ! 
zounds ! it is enough to cloy the sharp-«et 
appetite of a parson. Acids surely are tlie 
most likely to quicken.' 

*■ I do not love reasoning in allegories,' 
cries Booth, ' but with regard to love, I de- 
clare I never found any tiling cloying in it. 
I have lived almost alone with my wife near 
three years together, was never tired with 
her company, nor ever wished for any other ; 
and, I am sure, I never tasted any of the 
acidyou mention to quicken my appetite.' 

* This is all very extraordinary and ro- 
mantic to me,' answered the colonel. ' If I 
was to be shut up three years with the same 
woman, which Heaven forbid! nothing, I 
think, could keep me alive, but a temper as 
violent as that of Miss Mattliews. As to 
love, it would make me sick to death, in the 
twentieth part of that time. If I was so con- 
demned, let me see, what would I wish the 
woman to be ! I think no one virtue would 
be sufficient. With the spirit of a tigress, I 
would have her be a prude, a scold, a 
scholar, a critic, a wit, a politician, and a 
Jacobite : and then, perhaps, eternal oppo- 
sition would keep up our spirits ; and wish- 
ing one another daily at the devil, we sliould 
make a shit\ to drag on a damnable state of 
life, without much spleen or vapours.' 

' And so you do not intend,' cries Booth, 
' to break with tliis woman.' 

' Not more than I have already, if I can 
help it,' answered the colonel. 

' And you will be reconciled to her,' said 
Bootli. 

' Yes, faith ! will I, if I can,' answered the 
colonel-—* I hope you have no objection.' 

* None, my dear friend,' said Booth, 
* unless on your account' 

* I do believe you,' said the colonel ; ' and 
yet, let me tell you, you are a very extra- 
ordinary man, not to desire me to quit her 
on your own account. UfX)n my soul, I 
begin to pity the woman, who hath placed 
her affection, perhaps, on the only man in 
England, of your age, who would ^t re- 
turn it But for my part, I promise you, I 
like her beyond all other women; and 
whilst that is the case, my boy, if her mind ^ 
was as full of iniquity as Pandora's box was 

of diseasc^s, I'd hug her dose in my arms, 
and only take as much care as possible to 
keep the lid down for fear of mischiefs — 
But come, dear Booths' vvA \Nft> ''>rX'«^ 
consider yout QJKaAT«\\ wa «>.'^'Ka«^ t& 
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having negieeted them so long; and the 
only anger I have a^inst this wench is, 
that she was the occasion of it.' 

Booth then acquainted the colonel with 
the promises he had received from the nohle 
lord, upon which, James sliook him hy the 
hand, and heartily wished him joy, crying, 
' I do assure you if you liave his interest, 
you will need no other ; I did not know you 
was acquainted with him.' 

To which Mr. Booth answered, ' That 
he was hut a new acquaintance, and that he 
was recommended to him hv a lady.' 

* A lady,' cries the colonel, — * well, I don't 
ask her name. You are a happy man. 
Booth, amonffst the women ; ana J assure 
you, you could have no stronger recommen- 
aation. The peer loves the ladies, I be- 
lieve, as well as ever Mark Antony did ; 
and it is not his fault, if he hath not spent 
as much upon them. If he once fixes his 
eye upon a woman, he ^vill stick at nothing 
to get her.* 

* Ay, indeed !' cries Booth, ' is that his 
character?' 

* Ay, faith !' answered the colonel, * and 
the character of most men besides him. 
Few of them, I mean, will stick at any thing 
besides their money. Jusque a la Bourse, 
is sometimes tlie boundary of love as well 
as friendship. And, indeed, I never knew 
any other man part with his money so very 
freely on these occasions. You see, dear 
Booth, the confidence I have in your ho- 
nour.' 

* I hope, indeed, you have,' cries Booth, 
' but I don't see what instance you now give 
me of that confidence.' 

* Have not I shown you,' answered James, 
* where you may carry your ^ods to mar- 
ket ? I can assure you, my fnend, that is a 
secret I would not impart to every man in 
your situation, and al( circumstances consi- 
oered.' 

* I am very sorry, sir,' cries Booth, very 



mvely, and turning as pale as death, ' you 
snould entertain a thought of this kind. A 
thought wliich hath alniost frozen up m\ 
blood. I am unwilling to believe there are 
such villains in the world ; but there is none 
of them whom I should detest hall* so much 
as myself, if my own mind had ever sug- 
gested to me a hint of that kind. I have 
tasted of some distresses of life, and I know 
not to what greater I may be driven ; but 
my honour, 1 thank Heaven, is in my own 
power, and I can boldly say to fortune, she 
shall not rob me of it' 

' Have I not expressed that confidence, 
my dear Bootli?' answered the a)lonel. 

* And what you say now well justifies my 
opinion ; for I do a^ree with you, that, con- 
sidering all things, it would be the iiighest 
instance of dishonour.' 

* Dishonour, indeed !' returned Booth. 

* What ! to prostitute my wife ! — can I think 
there is sucn a wretch breathing?' 

* I don't know that,' said the colonel ; * but 
I am sure it was very far fmm my intention 
to insinuate the least Iiint of any such mat- 
ter to you. Nor can I ima^ne how you 
yourself could conceive such a thought. 
The goods I meant were no otlier than tl.r- 
charming person of Miss Matthews; i'ur 
whom I am convinced my lord would bid a 
swingeing price against me.' 

Bcwth's countenance greatly cleared up 
at this declaration, and he answered with a 
smile, that he hoped he need not ^ve the 
colonel any assurances on that head. How- 
ever, tliough he was satisfied with regard 
to tlie colonel's suspicions, yet some chime- 
ras now arose in his brain, which gave him 
no very agreeable sensations. What these 
were, the sagacious reader may probably 
suspect ; but if he should not, we may, per- 
haps, have occasion to open them in tlie 
sequel. Here we will put an end to this 
diuogue, and to the fifth book of this his- 
torv. 



BOOK VI. 



CHAPTER I. 
Pmugyriet en beauty, with oiher grme matters. 

Ths cobnel and Booth walked together 
to the latter's lodgings ; for, as it was not 
that day in the week in which all parts of 
the town are indifierent, Booth could not 
wait on the colonel. 

When they arrived in Spring-Garden, 
Boothf to his great surprise, found no one 
At home but tne maid. In truth, Kme\ia 



had accompanied Mrs. Ellison and her chil- 
dren to his lordship's ; for, as her httle girl 
showed a great unwillingness to go without 
her, the fond mother was easily persuaded 
to make one of the company. 

Booth had scarce ushered the ook>nel up 
to his apartment, when a servant from Mrs. 
James knocked hastily at the door. The 
lady, not meeting with her husband at her 
return home, began to despair of him, and 
, performed every thing which was decent 
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on the occasion. An apothecary was pre- 
sently called with hartshorn and sal volatile, 
a doctor was sent lor, and messengers were 
despatched every way; amongst the rest, 
one was sent to inquire at the lodgings of 
his supposed antagonist. 

The servant, hearing that his master was 
alive and well above stairs, ran up eagerly, 
to acquaint liim with tlie dreadful situation 
in which he led his miserable lady at home, 
and likewise with the occasion of all her 
distress, sayinc;, that his lady had been at 
her brother s, and had tlx:re heard that his 
honour was killed in a duel by Captain 
Booth. 

The colonel smiled at tliis account, and 
bid the servant make haste back to contra- 
dict it: and then, turning to Booth, said, 
' Was there ever such another fellow as this 
brother of mine ? I thoiisrht indeed his be- 
haviour was somewhat odd at the time. I 
suppose he overheard me wliisf>er that I 
would give you satisfaction, and thence 
concluded, we went together with a design 
of tilting. D — n the feUow, I begin to grow 
heartily sick of him, and wish I could get 
well rid of him, without cutting his throat, 
which I sometimes apprehend He will insist 
on my doing, as a return for my getting 
him made a lieutenant-colonel.' 

Whilst these two gentlemen were com- 
menting on the character of tlie third, Amelia 
and hercompany returned, and all presently 
came up stairs, not only the children, but tlie 
two ladies, laden with trinkets, as if they had 
been come from a fair. Amelia, who had 
been highly delighted all the morning with 
the excessive pleasure which her children 
enjoyed, when she saw Colonel James witli 
her husband, and perceived the most mani- 
fest marks of that reconciliation, which, she 
knew, had been so long and so earnestly 
wished by Booth, bec^e so transported 
with ioy, that her happiness was scarce 
capable of addition. Exercise had painted 
her face with vermillion ; and the highest 
giiod-humour had so sweetened every fea- 
ture, and a vast flow of spirits had so light- 
ened up her bright eyes, that she was all a 
blaze ol* bt?auty. She seemed, indeed, as 
Milton sublimelv describes Eve, 
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With what all Enrth or Heaven could bestow, 
To make her amiable. 

Again, 

Grace was In all her steps, Heaven in her eye, 
In erery gesture, dignity and love. 

Or, as Waller sweetly, though less sub- 
limely sings ; 

Sweetness, tnith, and every grace, 
Which time and use are wont to teach, 
The ere may in a moment reach, 

And read distinctly m her face. 



Or, to mention one poet more, and him 
of ail the sweetest, she seemed to be the very 
person of whom Suckling wrote the foUow- 
mg lines, where speaking of Cupid, he says, 

^AH his lovely looks, his pleasing fires. 
All his sweet motions, all his taking smiles^ 
Ail that awakes, all that inflames (^sires, 
All that sweetly conmiands, all that beguiles^ 
He does into one pair of eyc^ convey, 
And there begs leave that ne himseli may itay. 

Such was Amelia at this time when she 
entered tlie room; and having paid her 
respects to the colonel, she went up to her 
husband, and cried, 'O, my dear! never 
were any creatures so happy as your little 
things have been this whole morning ; and 
all owing to my lord's goodness ; sure never 
was any thing so good-natiured and bo 
generous!' — She tlien made the children 
produce their presents, the value of which 
amounted to a pretty large sum ; for there 
was a gold watch amongst the trinkets, that 
cost above twenty guineas. 

Instead of discovering so much satisfa^ 
tion on this occasion as Amelia expected, 
Booth very gravely answered, * Ana pray, 
my dear, how are we to repay all these obu- 
gations to his lordship ?' — ^ How can you ask 
so strange a question?' cries Mrs. Ellison. 

* How little do you know of the soul of 
generosity, (for sure my cousin deserves 
mat name,) when you call a few little trin- 
kets, given to children, an obligation.' — 

* Indeed, my dear,' cries Amelia, ' I would 
have stopped his hand, if it had been possi- 
ble ; nay, I was forced at last absolutely to 
refuse, or I believe he would have laid a 
hundred pounds out on the children ; for I 
never saw any one so fond of chiklren, 
which convinces me he is one of the best of 
men ; but I ask your pardon, colonel,' said 
she, turning to him, ' I shouki not entertain 
you with Uiese subjects, yet I know you 
have goodness enough to excuse the folly of 
a motSer.' 

The colonel made a very low assenting 
bow ; and soon afler they all sat down to a 
small repast ; for the colonel had promised 
Booth to dine with him when they first came 
home together; and what he had since 
heard from his own house, gave him still 
less inclination than ever to repair thither. 

But besides both these, there was a third 
and stronger inducement to him to pass the 
day with his friend ; and this was the desire 
of passing it with his friend's wife. When 
the colonel had first seen Amelia in France, 
she was but just recovered from a consump- 
tive habit, and looked pale and thin ; be- 
sides, his engagements with Miss Bath at 
that time toi)k total possession of him, and 
guarded his heart from the impressions of 
another woman; and when he had dined 
with her in town, the vexations through 
which she had lately passed, had somewhat 
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deadened her beauty ; besides, he was then 
engaged, as we have seen, in a very warm 
pursuit of a new mistress; but now he had 
no such impediment ; for though tlie reader 
hatii just before seen his warm declarations 
of a passion for Miss Matthews, yet it may 
be remembered that he had been in posses- 
sion of her for above a fortnijrht ; and one 
of the happy properties of this kind of pas- 
sion is, that it can witli equal violence love 
half a dozen, or half a score, different ob- 
jects at one and the same time. 

But, indeed, such were the charms now 
displayed by Amelia, of which we endea- 
voured above to draw some faint resem- 
blance, that perhaps no other beauty could 
have secured him from their influence ; and 
here, to confess a truth in his favour, how- 
ever the grave, or rather the hypocritical 
part of mankind may censure it, I am firmly 
persuaded, that to witlidraw admiration 
from exquisite beauty, or to feel no de- 
light in gazing at it, is as impossible as to 
f^l no warmth from tlie most scorching 
rays of tlie sun. To run away is all that is 
in our power ; and in the former case, if it 
must be allowed we have the power of run- 
ning awav, it must be allowed also, that it 
requires the strongest resolution to execute 
it ; for when, as Dryden says, 

AU Paradise is opened in a face, 

how natural is the desire of going thither ! 
and how difficult to quit the lovely pros- 
pect ! 

And yet, however difficult this may be, 
my youn^ readers, it is absolutely necessary, 
and that immediately too ; flatter not your- 
selves that fire will not scorch as well as 
warm, and the longer we stay within its 
reach, the more we shall bum. The admi- 
ration of a beautiful woman, though the 
wife of our dearest friend, may at first per- 
haps be innocent ; but let us not flatter our- 
selves it will always remain so; desire is 
sure to succeed ; and wishes, hopes, designs, 
with a long train of mischiefs, tread close 
at our heew. In aflairs of this kind we may 
moat properly apply the well known remark 
of nemo repenie fuii twrpisaimns. It fai-es, 
indeed, witn us on this occasion, as with 
the unwary traveller in some parts of Ara- 
bia, the desert, whom the treacherous sands 
imperceptibly betray till he is overwhelmed 
and lost. In both cases the only safety is 
by withdrawing our feet tlie very first mo- 
ment we perceive them sliding. 

This digression may appear impertinent 
to some readers; we could not, however, 
avoid the opportunity of offering the above 
hints; since of all passions there is none 
against which we should so strongly fortify 
ouraelvPB as this, which is generally called 
love ; for no other lays before us, especially 
in t})€ f i/muituous days of youth, such sweet, 



such strong, and almost irresistible tempta- 
tions; none hath prcklucrd in private life 
such fatal and lamentable tra£rt'dies; aint, 
what is worst of all, there is none to whose 
pois<m and infatuation the K'st of minds are 
so liable. Ambition scarce ever produces 
any evil, but when it reigns in cruel and 
savage bosoms; and avarice seldom flou- 
rishes at all but in the basest and poorest 
soil. Love, on the contrary, sprouts usually 
up in the richest and noblest minds; but 
lliere, unless nicely watched, pruned antl 
cultivated, and carefully kept clear ol' those 
vicious weeds which are a fit to surround it, 
it branches forth intowildness and disorder, 
produces nothing desirable, but chokes up 
and kills whatever is s^ood and noble in the 
mind where it so al)Ounds. In short, to 
drop the allegory, not only tenderness and 
good nature, but bravery, generosity, and 
every virtue, are often made the instruments 
of enecting the most atrocious purposes o! 
this all-suhduing tyrant. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Whkck Vfiil noi appear^ ire presumt, unnahnral to 
aU married readers. 

If the table of poor Booth afforded but 
an indiflerent repast to the colonel's hunger, 
here was most excellent entertainment of a 
much hijrher kind. The colonel began now 
to wonder within himself at his not having; 
before discovered such inconipaiable Wauiy 
and excellence. This wonder was indeed 
so natural, that lest it should arise likewise 
in the reader, we thought ]>roper to give the 
solution of it in the ])rec4fdiiig clkaptcr. 

During the first two hours, the colonel 
scarce ever had his eyes ofl" from Amelia ; 
for he was taken by surprise, and his heart 
was gone betbre he sus])ected himself to Ivc 
in any danger. His njind, however, no 
sooner suggested a certain secret to him, 
than it suggested some degree of |)rudence 
to him at the same time ; and the knowled{;e 
that he had thoughts to conceal, and the 
care of concealing them, had birth at one 
and the same instant. During tlie residue 
of the day, therefore, he grew more circuin- 
spt^ct, and contented himself with now ami 
then stealing a look by chance, especial I v 
as the more than ordinary gravity of Boc^tli 
made him fear that his former behaviour 
had betrayed to Booth's observation the 
mat and sudden liking he had conceived 
lor his ^-ife, even before he had observed it 
in himself. 

Amelia continued the whole dav in the 
highest spirits and liighest good humour 
imaginable ; never once remarking that ap- 
pearance of discontent in her liusband. of 
which the cxilonel had taken notice; so 
much more quick-sighted, as we have some- 
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where else hinted, is ^ilt than innocence. 
Whetlier Bootti had in reality made any 
such observations on tlic col4)ners behaviour 
OS he had suspected, we will not undertake 
to determine ; yet so far may be material to 
say, as we can with sutRcient certainty, that 
the change in Bootli's behaviour that day, 
from what was usual with him, was re- 
markable enough. None of his former vi- 
vacity appeared in his conversation; and 
his countenance was altered rn>m being the 
picture ot* sweetness and good humour, not 
indeed, to sourness or morodeness, but to 
ifravitv and melancholv. 

Though the colonel's suspicion had the 
eflixt which we have mentioned on his 
beliaviour; yet it could not persuade him 
to depart, tn short, he sat in his chair as 
it' confined to it by enchantment, stealing 
hxiks now and then, and humouring his 
growing passion, without having command 
enough over his limbs to carry him out of 
the room, till decency at last iorced him to 
put an end to hw presposterous visit. When 
ttie husband and wife were lef\ alone to- 
gether, the latter resumed the subject of her 
children, and gave Booth a particular nar- 
rative of all that had passed at his lordship's, 
wfiich he, though something had certainly 
disconcerted him, afFwted to receive with 
all the pleasure he could ; and this affection, 
liowever awkwanlly lie acted his part, 
passed very well on Amelia ; for she could 
not well conceive a displeasure, of which 
the had not the least hint of any cause ; 
and, indeed, at a time, when, from his re- 
conciliation with James, she imaizined her 
husband to be entirely and perfecUy happy. 

Tfie greatest part of that night Booth 
passed awake ; and if during the residue he 
mi^ht be said to sleep, he could scarce be 
saia to enjoy repose; liis eyes were no 
sooner closed, than he was pursued and 
haunted by the mojt frijfhtful and terrifying 
dreams, which threw him into so restless a 
condition, that he soon disturbed his Amelia, 
and greatly alarmed her with apprehensions 
that he had been seized by some dreadful 
disease, tliough he had not the least symp- 
toms of a fever by any extraordinary neat, 
or any other indication, but was rather 
colder than usual. 

As Booth assured his wife that he was 
very well, but found no inclination to sleep, 
she likewise bid adieu to her slumbers, and 
attempted to entertain him with her conver- 
sation. Upon which his lordship occurred 
as the first topic ; and she repeated to him 
all t^ie stories which she had heard from 
Mrs. Ellison, of the peer's goodness to his 
sister, and his nephew and niece. * It is 
impossible, my dear,' says she, * to describe 
their fondness fi)r their uncle, which is to 
me an incontestable signf>f a parent's good- 
ness.' — In this manner she ran on for several 



minutes, concluding at last, that it was pity 
so very few liad such generous minds joined 
to immense fortunes. 

Bootli, instead of making a direct answer 
to what Amelia had said, cried coldly, ' But 
do you think, my dear, it was right to 
accept all tliose expensive toys which the 
chiKIren brought home ? And I ask you, 
again, what return are we to make for these 
obligations ?' 

* Indeed, my dear,' cries Amelia, *yousee 
this matter in' too serious a light. Tiioutfh 
I am the last person in tiie world who would 
lessen his lordsliip's goodness, (indeed, I 
shall always thiiiK we are both infinitely 
obliged to him,) yet you must allow the ex- 
pense to be a mere trifie to such a vast 
fortune. As for return, liis own benevo- 
lence, in the satisfaction it receives, more 
than repays itself, and 1 am convinced be 
expects no otlier.' 

' Very well, my dear,' cries Booth, * you 
shall have it your way ; I must confess I 
never yet found any reason to blame your 
discernment; and perhap I have been in 
tlie wrong to give myself so much uneasi- 
ness on this account' 

' Uneasiness ! child,' said Ameb'a eager- 
ly. * Good Heavens ! hatli this made you 
uneasy ?' 

' I do own it hath,' answered Booth, * and 
it hath been tlie only cause of breaking my 
repose.' 

* Why then I wish,' cries Amelia, * all the 
things had been at the devil, before ever the 
children had seen tliem; and whatever I 
may think myself, I promise you they shall 
never more accept the value of a farthing — 
If, upon this occasion, I have been the cause 
of your uneasiness, you will do me the jus- 
tice to believe that I was totally innocent.' 

At those words Booth caught her in his 
arms, and with the tenderest embrace, em- 
phatically repeating the word innocent, cried 
out, * Heaven forbid I should think other- 
wise ! O, thou art the best of creatures that 
ever blessed a man !' 

' Well, but,' said slie, smiling, * do con- 
fess, my dear, the truth ; I promise you I 
won't blame you nor discsteem you for it ; 
but is not priiie really at the bottom of this 
fear of an obligation ?' 

* Perhaps it may,' answered he, * or ifyou 
will, you may call it fear. I own I am afraid 
of obligations, as the worst kind of debts ; 
for I have generally observed those who 
confer them, expect to be repaid ten thou- 
sand fold.' 

Here ended all that is material of their 
discourse ; and a little time aflewards, they 
both fell fast asleep in one another's arms ; 
from which time Booth had no more rest- 
lessness, nor any further perturbation in his 
dreams. 

Their repose, however, had been so cuvlcIv 
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disturbed in tlie former part of tlie night, 
that, as it was very late before they enjoyed 
tlie sweet sleep I have just mentioned, they 
lay a-bed the next day till noon, when they 
both rose with the utmost cheerfulness ; 
and while Amelia bestirred herself in the 
u flairs of her family. Booth went to visit the 
wounded colonel. 

He found that gentleman still proceeding 
very fast in his recovery, with which he was 
more pleased than he had reason to be witli 
liis reception ; for the colonel received him 
very coldly indeed, and when Booth told 
him, he had received perfect satisfaction 
from his brother, Bath erected his head, and 
answered, with a sneer, * Very well, sir, if 
you think these matters can be so made up, 
d — n me, if it is any business of mine. BOy 
dignity hath not been injured.' 

* No one, I believe,' cries Booth, • dare 
injure it.' 

* You believe so !' said the colonel ; * I 
think, sir, you might be assured of it ; but 
this, at least you mav be assured of, that if 
any man did, I would tumble him down the 
precipice of hell, d — n me, that you may be 
assured of.' 

As Booth found the colonel in this dispo- 
sition, lie had no great inclination to len^hen 
out his visit, nor did the colonel himself 
seem to desire it ; so he soon returned back 
to Ills Amelia, whom he fbund performing 
the office of a cook, with as mucti pleasure 
as a fine lady generally enjoys in dressing 
herself out for a ball. 



CHAPTER in. 

In which the kUtory lookM a hUJU backwwrdt. 

Before we proceed farther in our his- 
tory, we shall recount a short scene to our 
reader which passed between Amelia and 
Mrs. Ellison, whilst Booth was on his visit 
to Colonel Bath. We have already ob- 
served, that Amelia liad conceived an ex- 
traordinary afiection for Mrs. Bennet, which 
had still increased every time she saw her ; 
she thought she discovered something won- 
derfully good and gentle in her countenance 
and disposition, and was very desirous of 
knowing her wliole history. 

She had a very short interview with that 
lady this morning in Mrs. Ellison's apartr 
ment. As soon, theref()re, as Mrs. Bennet 
was gone, Amelia acquainted Mrs. EUison 
with the good opinion she had conceived of 
lier friend, and likewise with her curiosity 
10 know her story: *For there must he 
something uncommonly good,' said she, * in 
one who can so truly mourn for a husband 
above three years after his death.' 

* O !' criesMrs. Ellison, * to be sure the 
world must allow her to have been one of 
the best of wives. And, indeed, u\x)n tlie 



whole, she is a mx)d sort of woman ; and 
what I like her tlie best for, is a strong re- 
semblance that she bears to vourself in the 
form of her person, and still more in her 
voice. But for my ouii part, I know no- 
tliing remarkable in her fortune, unless what 
1 have told you, tliat she was tlie daughter 
of a clergyman, had little or no fortune, and 
married a poor parson for love, who left her 
in the utmost distress. If you please, I will 
show^ou a letter which she wrote to nie at 
that time, though I insist upon vour pnmiise 
never t*! mention it to her ; indeed, you will 
be the first i)crson I ever showed it to.' She 
then opened the scrutoirc, and taking out 
the letter, delivered it to Amelia, saying, 
there, madam, is, I believe, as fine a picture 
of distress as can well be drawn.' 

" Dear Madam, 
"As I have no other friend on earth but 
yourself, I hope you will panlon my writing 
to you at this season ; though I do not know 
Uiat vou can relieve my distresses, or if you 
can, have I any pretence to ex])eGt that you 

should. My poor dear, O Heavens — my 

lies dead in the house ; and after I had pro- 
cured sufficient to bury him, a set of ruf- 
fians have entered mv house, seized all 1 
have, liave seized his clear, dear corpse, and 
threatened to deny it burial. For Heaven's 
sake, send me, at least, some advice ; little 
Tommy stands now by me crying for bread, 
which I have not to give him. — I can say no 
more, tlian that I am your most distr^sed 
humble servant, 

" M. Bennet." 

Amelia read the letter over twice, and 
then returning it, with tears in her eyes, 
asked how the poor creature could possibly 
get tifirough sucn distress. 

< You may depend upon it, madam,' said 
Mrs. Ellison, * tne moment I read this ac- 
count, I posted away immediately to the 
lady. As to the seizing tlie body, that I 
fbund was a mere bugbear ; but all tiie rest 
was literally true. I sent immediately for 
the same gentleman that I recommended to 
Mr. Booth, left tlie care of burying the 
corpse to him, and brought my friend and 
her little boy immediately away to my own 
house, where she remained some months in 
the most miserable condition. I then pre- 
vailed with her to retire into the countrj', 
and procured her a lodging with a friend at 
St. Edmundsbury, the air and gayety of 
which place by degrees recovered her ; and 
she returned in about a jtwelvcmonth to 
town, as well, I think, as she is at present.' 

' I am almost afraid to ask,' cries Amelia ; 
' and yet I long methinks to know what is 
become of tlie poor little boy.' 

* He hath been dead,' said Mrs. Ellison, 
* a little more than half a year ; and tlie mo- 
tlier lamented him at first almost as much 
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as she did her husband ; but I found it in- 
deed rather an easier matter to comfort her, 
though I sat up with her near a fortnight 
ui)on the latter occasion.' 

* You are a good creature,' said Amelia, 
' and I love you dearly.' 

' Alas ! madam,' cries she, ' what could I 
have done, if it had not been for the good- 
ness of that best of men, mv noble cousin ! 
His lordship no sooner heard of the widow's 
distress from me, than he immediately 
settled one hundred and fifty pounds upon 
her during her life.' 

' Well ! how noble, how generous, was 
that !' said Amelia. ' I declare I begin to 
love your cousin, Mrs. Ellison.' 

' And I declare if you do,' answered she, 
•there is no love lost, I verily believe; if 
you had heard what I heard him say yester- 
day behind your back ' 

< Why, what did he say, Mrs. Ellison ?,' 
cries Amelia. 

* He said,' answered the other, < that you 
was the finest woman his eyes ever beheld. 
Ah ! it is in vain to wish, and yet I cannot 
help wishing too. — O, Mrs. Booth ! if you 
had been a single woman, I firmly believe I 
could have made you the happiest in the 
workL And I sincerely^ think I never saw a 
woman who deserved it more.' 

*I am obliged to you, madam,' cries 
Amelia, ' ibr your good opinion ; but I really 
look on myself already as the happiest 
woman in the world. Our circumstances, 
it is true, might have been a little more for- 
tunate : but, O, my dear Mrs. Ellison ! what 
fortune can be put in the balance with such 
a husband as mine ?' 

'I am afraid, dear madam,' answered 
Mrs. Ellison, * you would not hold the scale 
fairly. — I acknowledge indeed Mr. Booth is 
a very pretty gentleman ; Heaven forbid I 
ithould endeavour to lessen him in your 
opinion; yet if I was to be brought to con- 
fession, I could not help saying, I see where 
the superiority lies, and that the men have 
more reason to onvy Mr. Booth, than the 
women have to envy his lady.' 

' Nay, I will not bear this,' replied Amelia. 
* You will forfeit all my love, if you have the 
least disrespectful opinion of my husband. 
You do not know him, Mrs. Etlison ; he is 
the best, the kindest, the worthiest of all his 
sex. I have observed, indeed, once or 
twice before, that you have taken some dis- 
like to hira. I cannot conceive for what 
reason. If he hath said or done any thing 
to disoblige you, I am sure I can justly ac- 
quit hira of aesi|p. His extreme vivacity 
makes him sometimes a little too heedless ; 
but I am convinced, a more innocent heart, 
or one more void of offence, was never in a 
human bosom.' 

* Nay, if you grow serious,' criea Mrs. 
Ellisoa, * I luve done. How is it possible 



you should suspect I had taken anv dislike 
to a man, to whom I have always shown so 
perfect a regard I but to say I think him, or 
almost anv other man in the world, worthy 
of yourself, is not within my power with 
truth. And since you force the confession 
from me, I declare, I think such beauty, 
such sense, and such goodness united, 
might aspire without vanity to the arms of 
any monarch in £un)pe.' 

' Alas ! my dear JVirs. Ellison,' answered 
Amelia, 'do you think happiness and a 
crown so closely united ? how many misera- 
ble woman have lain in the arms of kings ? 
Indeed, Mrs. Ellison, if I had all tlie merit 
you compliment me with, I should think it 
all fully rewarded with such a man as, I 
thank rleaven, hath fallen to my lot : nor 
would I, upon my soul, exchange that lot 
with any queen in tlie universe.' 

* Well, there are enow of our sex,' said 
Mrs. Ellison, ' to keep you in countenance ; 
but I shall never forget the beginning of a 
song of Mr. Congreve's, that my husband 
was so fond of, that he was always singing 
it 

" Lore's but a frailty of tb« mind. 
When 'tia not with ambition jom'd.** 

Love without interest makes but an un- 
savoury dish, in my opinion.' 

' And pray how long hath this been your 
opinion ? said Amelia, smiling. 

* Ever since I was born,' answered Mrs. 
Ellison, 'at least ever since I can remember.' 

* And have you never,' said Amelia, * de- 
viated from this generous way of thinking?' 

* Never once,' answered the other, ' in 3ie 
whole course of my life.' 

' O, Mrs. Ellison ! Mrs. Ellison !' cries 
Amelia, ' why do we ever blame those who 
are disingenuous in confessing their faults, 
when we are so oflen ashamed to own our- 
selves in the right Some women now, in 
my situation, would be angry that you had 
not made confidantes of them ; but I never 
desire to know more of the secrets of others, 
than they are pleased to intrust me with. 
You must believe, however, that I shoukl 
not have given you these hints of my know- 
ing all, if 1 had disapproved of your choice. 
On the contrary, I assure you, I highly ao- 
prove it The gentility he wants, it will ne 
easy in your power to procure for him ; and 
as for his good qualities, I will myself be 
bound for them ; and I make not the least 
doubt, as you have owned to me yourself, 
that you have placed your affections on him, 
you will be one of tlie happiest women in 
the world.' 

* Upon my honour,' cries Mrs. Elliaon, 
very gravely, * I do not understand one word 
of wliat you mean.' 

* Upon my honour, you aatoT^fl3\isft^ ^a^ 
Anieba : * bull Wve dox^e? 
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* Nay, then,' said the otiier, * I inaist upon 
knowing what you mean.' 

* Why, what can I mean,' answered Ame- 
lia, ' but your marriage witii Sergeant At- 
kinson r' 

' With Sergeant Atkinson !' cries Mrs. 
Ellison, eager^, ' my marriage witli a ser- 
geant !' 

* W^ell, with Mr. Atkinson then, Captain 
Atkinson, if you please ; for so 1 liope to 
sec him.' 

* And have vou really no better o])inion 
of me,' siiid Mrs. Ellison, ' tliau to imagine 
me capable of such condescension! \Vhat 
have I done, dear Mrs. Booth, to deserve 
8o low a place in your esteem ? I find, in- 
deed, as Solomon says, IVomen ought to 
watch tlie door of their lips. How little did 
1 imagine that a httle harndess freedom 
in discourse could persuade any one that I 
could entertain a serious intention of dis- 
ffracing my family! ior of a very good 
nmily am I come, I assure you, madam, 
though I now h?t lodgings. Few of my 
k>dgers, 1 believe, ever came of a better.' 

* if I have offended you, madam,' said 
Amelia, I am very sorry, and ask your 
pardon; but besides wliat I heard from 
yourself, Mr. Booth told me .' 

*0 yes!' answered Mrs. EUlison, 'Mr. 
Booth, I know is a very good friend of mine. 
— ^Indeed, I know you better than to tliink it 
could be your own suspicion. — I am very 
much obliged to Mr. Booth, truly.' 

' Nay,' cries Amelia, ' the sergeant liini- 

self is "in fault ; for Mr. BiX)th, 1 am posi- 

.tive, only repeated what he liad from him.' 

* Impudent coxcomb !' cries Mrs. Ellison. 

* I shall know how to keep such fellows at a 
pmper distance for the future — 1 will tell 
you, dear madam, all that happened. When 
I rose in tlie moniing, I wund the iellow 
waiting in the entry ; and as you had ex- 
pressed some regard for him as your foster- 
orother, nay, lie is a very genteel fellow, 
that I must own, I scolded my maid for not 
showing him into my little back room ; and 
I then asked him to walk into the parlour. 
Could I have imagined lie would have con- 
strued such little civility into an encourage- 
ment?' 

* Nay, I will have justice done to my poor 
brother, too,' said Amelia. ' I myself have 
aeen you give him much greater encourage- 
ment than that.' 

* Well, perhaps I have,' said Mrs. Ellison. 

* I have been always too unguarded in my 
speech, and cannot answer for all I have 
said.' She then began to change her note, 
and with an affected laugh, turned all into 
ridicule ; and soon afterwards the two ladies 
separated, both in apparent good-humour ; 
and Amelia went about those domestic 
offices in which Mr. Booth found her en- 

gaged at tike end of the preceding chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Containmg a very extraordinary incident, 

Iw the afternoon, Mr. Booth, WMth Amelia 
and her children, went to refresh themselves 
in the park. Tlie conversation now tunied 
on what passed in the morning ^vith Mrs. 
Ellison ; the latter part of the dialogue, i 
mean, recorded in the last chapter. Amelia 
told her husband, that Mrs. Ellison so strong- 
ly denied all intentions to marry the ser- 
geant, that she had convinced her the poor 
fellow was under an error, and had mistaken 
a little too much levity lor serious encou- 
ragement; and concluded, by desiring Biwlli 
not to jest with her any more on tliat sub- 
ject, 

Bootii burst into a laugh at what his wife 
said. ' My dear creature,* said lie, ' how 
easy is tliy honestv and simplicity to be 
imposed on ! how fittle dost thou guess at 
the art and falsehood of women ! 1 knew a 
young lady, wlio, against her father's con- 
sent, was married to a brother officer oi 
mine. And as I otlen used to walk with 
her, (for I knew her father intimately well,) 
she would, of her own accord, take frequent 
occasions to ridicule and \'ilify her husband, 
(for so he was at tlie time,) and expressed 
great wonder and indignation at the report 
wliich she allowed to prevail, tliat she sliould 
condescend ever to look at such a fellow, 
with any other design than of laughing at 
and despising him. The marriage alWr- 
wards became publicly owned, and the lady 
was reputably brought to bed. Since which, 
1 have often seen her ; nor hath she ever 
apix^ared to be in the least ashamed of what 
she had formeriy said, though, indeed, I 
believe she hates me heartily for having 
heard it' 

*But for what reason,' cries Amelia, 
' should she deny a fact, when she m\i>i 
be so certain of our discovering it, and that 
immediately ?' 

* 1 cannot answer what end she may pn)- 
pose,' said Booth. * Sometimes one would 
DC almost persuaded that there was a plea- 
sure in lying itself. But this I am certain, 
that I would believe the honest sergeant on 
his bare word, sooner than I would fifty 
Mrs. Ellisons on oath. 1 am convinced he 
would not have said what lie did to me, 
without the strongest encouragement ; aiul 
I think, after what we have been botli wit- 
nesses to, it requires no great confidence in 
his veracity, to give him an unlimited credit 
with regard to 3ie lady's behaviour.' 

To this Amelia made no reply ; and they 
discoursed of other matters during the re- 
mainder of a very pleasant walk. 

When tliev returned home, Amelia was 
surprised to ftnd an appearance of disorder 
in her apartment. Several of the trinkets, 
which his k>rdship had given the chiklRn, 
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lay about the room ; and a suit of her own 
dollies, which she had left hi lier drawers, 
waj now displayed upon the bed. 

She immediately summoned her little girl 
up afairs, wlio, as she plainly perceived, the 
moment she came up witli a candle, had 
Jiaif cried her eyes out; for though the girl 
h:ul opened tlie door to them, as it was 
alm> ^st dark, she had not taken any notice 
of tl'is phenomenon in her countenance. 

The girl now fell down upon her knees, 
anJ cried, ^ For Heaven's sake, madam, do 
not be angry with me. Indeed, I was left 
aloite in the house; and hearing somebody 
knock at the door, I opened it, I am sure 
thinkins no harm. I did not know but it 
might fiave been you, or my master, or 
M^am Ellison ; and immediately as I did, 
the rogue burst in, and ran directly up 
stairs, and wliat he hath robbed you of I 
cannot tell ; but I am sure I could not help 
it ; ibr he was a great swingeing man, with 
a pistol in each hand; and, if 1 had dared 
to call out, to be sure he would have killed 
me. I am sure I was never in such a fright 
in my born days, whereof lam hardly come 
to myself yet. 1 believe he is somewhere 
about the house yet ; for I never saw Iiim 
go out.' 

Amelia discovered some little alarm at 
this narrative, but much less than many 
other ladies would have shown, for a fright 
is, I believe, some time laid hold of as an 
opportunity of disclosing several charms 
peculiar to that occasion. And which, as 
Mr. Addison says of certain virtues, 



-Shun the dav, and lie concealed 



In the smouth scanous, and the calms of life. 

Booth havincT openeil tlie window, and 
summoned in two chairmen to his assistance, 
proceeded to search the house ; but all to 
fii> puqwse; the tliief was flown, though 
the poorgir^, in her state of terror, liad not 
seen him escape. 

But now a circumstance appeared which 
greatly surprised both Booth and Amelia ; 
indeed, 1 believe it will have the same effect 
on the reader ; and this was, that tlie thief 
had taken nothing with him. He had, in- 
deed, tumbled over all Bootli's and Amelia's 
rk>thes, and tlie chiklren's toys, but had left 
all behind him. 

Amelia was scarce more pleased than as- 
tonished at this discovery, and re-examined 
the girl, assuring her of an absolute pardon, 
if she cimfessed the truth, but errievously 
threatening her if she was found guilty of 
the least iaiseliood. * As for a thief, child,' 
says she, ' that is certainly not true ; you 
have had somebody with you, to whom vou 
have been showing the tilings; therefore 
tell me plainly who it was.' 

The girl protested in the solemnest man- 
ner that she knew not the peraoD ; but as 



to some circumstances she began to vary a 
little from her first account, particidarly as 
to tlio pistols; concerning which, being 
strictly examined by B(M)th, she at last cried, 
— * To be sure, sir, he must have had pis- 
tols about him.' And instead of persisting 
in his having rushed in upon her, she now 
confessed, that he had asked at the door for 
her master and mistress ; and that at his 
desire she had shown him up stairs, where 
he at first said he would stay till their re- 
turn home ; * but indeed,' cried she, ' I 
thought no harm ; for he looked like a gen- 
tleman-like sort of a man. And, indeed, so I 
thought he was lor a g«K)d while, whereof he 
sat down and behaved himself very civilly, 
till he saw some of master's and nusss 
things upon the chest of drawers ; wliereof 
he cried, " He vday ! what's here ?" and then 
he fell to tumbling about the tilings like any 
mad. Then I thinks, thinks I to myself, to 
be sure he is a highwayman, whereJif I did 
not dare to speak to him ; for 1 knew Ma- 
dam Ellistm and her maid was gone out, 
and what could such a poor gin aa I do 
against a great strong man ? and besides, 
thinks I, to oe sure he hath got pistols about 
him, though I cannot, indeed, (that I will 
not do for tlie worid,) take my Bible-oath 
tliat I saw anv ; yet to be sure he would 
have soon pulled them out and shot mc 
dead, if I had ventured to have said any 
thing to offend him.' 

' Tknow not what to make of this,' cries 
Booth. * The poor girl, I verily believe, speaks 
to the best of lier knowledge. A thief it could 
not be ; for he hath not taken the least thing ; 
and it is plain he had the girl's watch in his 
hand. It it had been a oailiff, surely he 
would have staid till our return. I can con- 
ceive no other from the girl's account, than 
that it must have been some madman.' 

' O, good sir ! said the girl, * now you 
mention it, if he was not a thief, to be sure 
he must have been a madman ; for indeed he 
looked, and behaved himself, too, very much 
like a madman ; for now I remember it, he 
talked to himself, and said many strange 
kind of words, tliat I did not understand. 
Indeed, he looked altogether as I have seen 
people in Bedlam ; besides, if he was not a 
madman, what good could it do him to 
Uirow the things all about the room, in such 
a manner ? and he said something too about 
my master, just before he went down stairs ; 
I was in such a fright, I cannot remember 
particularly; but I am sure they were very 
ill words ; lie said he would do for him ; 1 
am sure he said that, and other wicked, bad 
words too, if I could but think of them.' 

*Upon my word,' said Booth, Mhis is 
the most pnibable conjecture ; but still I am 
puzzled ti> conceive who it should be ; for I 
have no madman, to my knowled^^ oC tw^ 
acquaintance; aiid \X «e«iiA^ ^a ^^ ^i^ 
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says, he asketl for me.' He then turned to 
the child, and aflkcd lier if Rhe was certain 
ul* that circumstance. 

The iHH)r maid, aHer a Httlc hesitation, 
cuHworcd, * Indeed, sir, I cannot be very 
piMirive ; for the fright he threw me into 
afierwardH, drove every thing almost out 
of mv mind.' 

* \Vell, whatever lie was,' cries Amelia, 
* I am ^ad tl)e consequence is no worse ; 
hilt let tiiis be a warning to you, little Betty, 
and teach you to take more care for the 
future. If e\ er vou should be left alone in 
the house a^^in, be sure to let no persons 
in, without firsr looking out at the window, 
and seeing who tlicy are. I pmmised not 
to chide vou any more on this occasion, 
and I will keep my word ; but it is very 
plain you desired this person to walk up 
into our apartment, wliich was very wrong 
in our absence.' 

Betty was going to answer — but Amelia 
would not let her, saving, * Don't attempt 
to excuse yourself; Uir 1 mortally hate a 
liar, and can forgive any fault sooner tlian 
falsehood.' 

The poor girl then submitted ; and now 
Amelia, with her assistance, began to re- 

eace all things in their order ; and little 
mily hugging her watch with great fond- 
ness, declared she would never part with it 
anymore. 

Thus ended this adventure, not entirely 
to the satisfaction of Booth ; for besides his 
curiosity, which, when thorouglily roused, 
is a very troublesome passion. He had, as is, 
I believe, usual with all persons in his cir- 
cumstances, several douots and apprelien- 
sions of he knew not what. Indeed, fear is 
never more uneasy than when it doth not 
certainly know its object ; for on such oc- 
casitms the mind is ever employed in raising 
a thousand bugbears and phantoms, much 
more dn^adful than any realities, and hke 
children, when thev tell talcs of hobgoblins, 
seems industrious m terrifying itself. 



CHAPTER V. 

QmtaitUng tome tiuUlen not very unnaiuraL 

Matters were scarce sooner reduced into 
order and decency, than a violent knocking 
was heard at the door, such indeed as would 
have persuaded any one not accustomed to 
the sound, that the madman was returned in 
the highest spring-tide of his fury. 

Instead, however, of so disagreeable an 
appearance, a very fine lady presently came 
into the room, no'othcr, indeed, than Mrs. 
James herself"; for she was resolved to 
show Amelia, by the speedy return of her 
visit, how urrjust all her accusations had 
hren of any failure in the duties of friend- 
Mp ; she Imd moreover Another teason to 



accelerate tliis visit, and that was, to con- 
gratulate her friend on the event of the duel 
between Colonel Bath and Mr. Booth. 

The lady had so well profited by Mrs. 
Booth's remonstrance, tliat she had now no 
more of that stitthess and formality which 
she had worn on a former occasion. On the 
contrary, she now behaved with the utmost 
freedom and good-humour, and made her- 
self so very agreeable, that Amelia was 
highly pleased and delighted with her 
company. 

An incident happened during this visit, 
that may appear to some too inconsiderable 
in itself to be recorded ; and yet, as it cer- 
tainly produced a very strong consequence 
in the mind of Mr. Booth, we cannot pre- 
vail on ourselves to pass it by. 

Little Emily, who was present in the 
room while Mrs. James was there, as she 
stood near that lady, happened to be plaving 
with her watch, which she was so greatly 
overjoyed had escaped safe from the madma n. 
Mrs. James, who expressed great fondness 
for the child, desired to see the watch, which 
she commended as the prettiest of the kind 
she had ever seen. 

Amelia caught eager hold of tliis oppor- 
tunity to spread the praises of her benefactor. 
She presently acquainted Mrs. James with 
tlie donor's name, and ran on with great 
encomiums on his lordship's goodness, and 
particularly on his generosity. To which 
Mrs. James answered, * O ! certainly, ma- 
dam, his kirdship hath universally the cha- 
racter of being extremely generous — where 
he likes.' 

In uttering these words, she laid a very 
strong emphasis on the three last monosyl- 
lables, accompanying them at the same time 
with a very sagacious look, a very signifi- 
cant leer, and a great flirt with her fan. 

The greatest genius the world hatli ever 
produced,. observes in one of his most ex- 
cellent plays, that 



-Triflea, light as air, 



Are to thv jealoiif confirmations ttrong 
A* proofs of h(Jy writ. 

That Mr. Booth began to be possessed 
by this worst of fiends, admits, I think, no 
kinger doubt ; for at this speech of M^^. 
James, he immediately turned pale, and 
from a hitrh degree of cheerfulness, was all 
on a sudden struck dumb, so that he s{Kike 
not another word till Mrs. James left the 
room. 

The moment that lady drove from the 
door, Mrs. Ellison came up stairs. She 
entered the room with a laugh, and very 
plentifully rallied both Booth and Amelia 
concerning the madman, of which she had 
received a full account bek>w atairs ; and at 
last askc^ Amelia, if she could not guess who 
it was; but without receiving an answer, 
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went on, saying, ' For nw own port, I fancy 
it must be some lover or yours; some per- 
son that hath seen you, and so is run mad 
with love. Indeed, I should not wonder if 
all mankind were to do the same. La! 
Mr. Booth, what makes you ^rave? why 
you are as melancholy as if you had been 
robbed in earnest. Upon my word, though, 
to be serious, it is a strange story ; and as 
the girl tells it, I know not what to make of 
it. Perhaps it might be some ro^e that 
intended to rob the house, and his heart 
failed him: yet even that would be very 
extraordinary. What, did you lose nothing, 
madam?' 

* Nothing at all,' answered Amelia. * He 
did not even take the child's watch.' 

' Well, captain,' cries Mrs. Ellison, * I 
hojie you will take more care of the house 
to-moVn)w; for your lady and I shall leave 
you alone to the care of it. Here, madam,' 
said she, ' here is a present from my lord to 
us ; here are two tickets for the masquerade 
at Ranelagh. You will l>e so charmed with 
it ! it is tlie sweetest of all diversions.' 

*■ May I be damned, madam,' cries Booth, 
* if my wife shall go thither.' 

Mrs. Ellison started at these words, and, 
indeed, so did Amelia ; for they were s[)oke 
with great vehemence. At length the 
P>mier cried out with an air of astonish- 
ment, ' Not let your lady go to Ranelagh, 
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' No, madam,' cries Booth, ' I will not let 
my wife go to Ranelagh.' 

'You surprise me, cries Mrs. Ellison. 
' Sure you are not in earnest.' 

*• Indeed, madam,' returned he, * I am se- 
riously in earnest. And what is more, I am 
convinced she would of her own accord 
refuse to go.' 

'Now, madam, said Mrs. Ellison, 'you 
are to answer for yourself; and I will for 
your husband, tliat, if you have a desire to 
go, he \vill not refuse you.' 

' I hope, madam,' answered Amelia with 
great gravity, ' I shall never desire to go to 
any place, contrary to Mr. Booth's inclina- 
tions.' 

' Did ever mortal hear the like ?' said Mrs. 
Ellison ; ' you are enou^ to spoil the best 
husband in the universe. Inclinations ! what, 
is a woman to be governed Uien by her hus- 
band's inclinations, though they are never 
so unreasonable ?' 

' Pardon mc, madam,' said Amelia, * I 
will not suppose Mr. Booth's inclinations 
ever can be unreasonable. I am very much 
obliged to you for the offer you have made 
me ; but I beg you will not mention it any 
more ; for, a&r what Mr. Booth hath de- 
dared, if Ranelagh was a Heaven upon 
earth, I would refuse to go to it' 

* I thank you, my dear,' cries Bootli ; * I 
do assure you, you oblige me beyond my 



Fower of expression by wliat you say ; but 
will endeavour to show you, both my sen- 
sibility of such goodness, and my lasting 
gratitude to it.' 

* And pray, sir,' cries Mrs. Ellison, * what 
can be your objection to your lady's goinjo; 
to a place, which, I will venture to say, is 
as reputable as any about town, and which 
is frequented by tlie best company?' 

'Pardon me, good Mrs. Ellison,' said 
Booth. ' As my wife is so good to acqui- 
esce without knowing my reasons, I am not, 
I tliink, obliged to assign them to any otlier 
person.' 

' Well,' cries Mrs. Ellison, * if I had been 
told tliis,I would not have believed it. What, 
refuse your lady an iimocent diversion, and 
tliat too when you have not the pretence to 
say that it would cost you a fartliing.' 

' Why will you say any more on me sub- 
ject, dear madam ?' cries Amelia. ' All di- 
versions are to me matters of such indiffer- 
ence, that the bare inclinations of any one 
for whom I have the least value, would at 
all times turn the balance of mine. I am 
sure, then, after what Mr. B(H)th hath said — * 

' My dear,' cries he, taking her up hastily, 
' I sincerely ask your pardon, I spoke inad- 
vertently, and in a passion — I never once 
thought of controlling you — nor ever would. 
.#— Nay, I said in the same breath you would 
not go ; an<l, upon my honour, I meant no- 
thing more.' 

' My dear,' said she, 'you have no need of 
making any apology. I am not in the least 
offended, and am convinced you will never 
denv me what I shall desire.' 

* Try him, try him, madam,' cries Mm 
Ellison ; ' I will be judged by all the women 
in town, if it is possible for a wife to ask 
her husband any tiling more reasonable. 
You cannot conceive what a sweet, cliarm- 
ing, elegant, delicious place it is. — Paradise 
itself can hardly be equal so it.' 

' I beg you will excuse me, madam,' said 
Amelia ; ' nay, I entreat you will ask me 
no more ; for be assured I must and will re- 
fuse. — Do let me desire you to give the 
ticket to poor Mrs. Bennet. I believe it 
would greatly oblige her.' 

' Pardon me, madam,' said Mrs. Ellison. 
' If you will not accept of it, I am not so dis- 
tressed for want of company as to go to 
such a public place with all sorts of people, 
neither. I am always very glad to see Mrs. 
Bennet at my own house ; because I look 
upon her as a good sort of woman ; but I 
don't choose to oe seen with such people in 
public places.' 

Amelia expressed some little indignation 
at this last speech, which she declared to be 
entirely beyond her comprehension; and 
soon after Mrs. Ellison, finding all her efibrts 
to prevail on Amelia were ineffectual, took 
her Wave, gjivin^ Mi»^^'Oci Vw^ «t ^^sassfc 
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sarcastical words, and a much more sarcas- 
tical look at her departure. 



CHAPTER VI. 

•A tcetu in UfkUh seme ladies teiU possMy think 
Amdia^s condttet exceptunuibU, 

Booth and Ills wife being lefl alone, a so- 
lemn silence prevailed during a few minutes. 
At last, Amelia, who though a good, was 
yet a human creature, said to her husband, 
* Pray, my dear, do intbrm me, what could 

Sjt you m so great a passion wl^^iriKlrs. 
llison first offered me tiie tjpk^fs for this 
masquerade ?' ^^'^^^ 

' 1 had rather yoivJBrtfufd not ask me,' said 
Booth. * You bare obliged me greatly in your 
ready acquiescence witli my desire, and you 
will add greatly to the obligation by not in- 

Suirinff the reason of it. Tiiis you may 
epend upon, Amelia, tliat your good an^ 
happiness are the great objects of all my 
wishes, and the end^ I propose in all my ac- 
tions. This view alone C4)uld tempt me to 
refuse you any tiling, or to conceal any 
thing from you.' ^ 

* iwill appeal to yourself,' answered^^, 
' whetlier this be not using me too much like 
a child, and whetlier I can possibly lielp 
being a little offended at il ?' 

* Not in the least,' replied he, * I use you 
only with the tenderness of a friend. 1 
would oulv endeavour to conceal tliat from 
you, which I tliink would give you uneasi- 
ness if you knew. These are called the 
pious frauds of friendship.' 

' I detest all fraud,' says she ; ' and pious 
is too good an epitliet to be joined to so 
odious a word. You have ol\en, you know, 
tried tliese frauds with no better eilect than 
to tease ami torment me. — You cannot 
imagine, my dear, but what I must have 
a violent desire to know the reason of words, 
which, I own, I never expected to have 
heard. And tlie more you have shown a 
reluctance to tell me, the more eagerly I 
have longed to know. Nor can this' be 
called a vain curiosity; since I seem so 
much interested in Uiis atfair. If afler all 
this, you still insist tm keeping tlie secret, I 
will convince you I am not ignorant of the 
duty of a >vife, by my obedience ; but I can- 
not help telling you, at the same time, you 
will make me one of tlie most miserable of 
women.' 

* That is,' cries he, * in other words, my 
dear Emily, to say, I will be contented witKr 
out the secret ; but I am resolved to know 
it, nevertheless.' 

* Nay, if you say st),' cries she, * I am con- 
vinced you will tell nmHRftPtively, dear 
Billy, I must and will kiMlri^[l^ 

' Why, then, poisitivdgVlM Booth, < I 



will tell you. And 1 think I shall then show 
you, that however well you may know the 
duty of a wife, I am not always able to be- 
have like a husband. In a word, tiien, my 
dear, tlie secret is no more than this ; I am 
unwilling you should receive any more 
presents from my lord.' 

* Mercy upon me!' cries she, with all the 
marks of astonishment ; ' what ! a masquer- 
ade ticket !' 

' Yes, my dear,' cries he, * that is, per- 
haps, the very worst and most dangerous 
of all. Few men make presents of those 
ticjcets to ladies, without mtending to meet 
them at the place. And what do we know 
of your companion ? To be sincere with 
you, I have not liked her behaviour for s(»me 
time. What miglit be the consequence of 
going with such a woman to such a place, 
to meet such a person, 1 tremble to think. 
And now, my dear, I have told you my rea- 
son of refusing her offer with some little ve- 
hemence, and, I think, I need explain myself 
no farther.' 

* You need not, indeed, sir,' answered she. 
* Good Heavens! did I ever expect to hear 
this ! I can appeal to Heaven, nay, I will 
appeal to yourself, Mr. Booth, if'^I have 
ever done any thing to deserve sucii a sus- 
picion. If ever any action of mine, nay, if 
ever any thought had stained the imiocence 
of my soul, I could be contented. 

* How cruelly do you mistake me,' said 
Booth, ' what suspicion have I ever shown ?' 

* Can you ask it,' answered she, * afler 
what you have just now declared?' 

' Iff have declared any suspicion of you,' 
replied he, * or if ever I entertameda tiiought 
leading that way, may tlie worst of eviU 
that ever afilictecl human nature attend me. 
I know tlie pure innocence of tliat tender 
bosom, I do know it, my lovely angel, and 
adore it. The snares which might be laid 
for that innocence, were- alone the cause of 
my apprehension. I feared that a wicked 
and voluptuous man, resolved to sacrifice; 
every thing to the gratification of a sensual 
appetite with the moot delicious repast, 
might attempt. If ever I injured the un- 
six)tted wliiteness of thy virtue in my imagi- 
nation, may hell' 

* Do not terrify me,' cries she, interrupting 
him, ' with such imprecations. O Mr. Booth I 
Mr. Booth! you must well know that a 
woman's virtue is always her siifiicient 
guard. No husband, without suspecting 
Uiat, can suspect any danger, from those 
snares you mention — And why, if you are 
liable to take auch things into your head, 
may not your suspicions fall on me, as well 
as on any other? for sure nothing was ever 
more unjust, I will not say ungrateful, tlian 
the suspicions which you have bestowed on 
his k>raship. I do solemnly declare, in all 
tlie times I have seen the poor man, he 
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hath never once offered the least forward- 
ness. His behaviour hath been polite in- 
deed, but rather remarkably distant than 
otherwise. Particularly when we played at 
c;irds lojrether. I don't remember he spoke 
tea wor£} to me all the evening; and when 
1 was at his hoiuse, though he showed tlic 
greatest fondness imaginable to the children, 
iie took so little notice of me, that a vain 
woman would have been very little pleased 
with hiiu. And if he gave them any pre- 
Hcnts, he never offered me one. The lirst, 
indeed, wldch he ever offered me was tliat 
which you in that kind manner forced me 
to refuse.' 

' All this may be only the effect of art,' 
said Booth. * I am C4)nvinced lie doth, nay, 
I am (convinced he must like you ; and my 
^•H)il friend James, who perfectly well 
knows the world, told me, that his lordsliip's 
rhiinictcr was tliat of the most profuse in 
liii pleasures with women ; nay, what said 
JSIr.s. James tliis very evening, " his lord- 
ship is extremely generous — where he Ukes." 
[ sliall never forijet the sneer with 



which she spoke Uiese last words.' 

'lam ctinvinced they injure him,' cries 
Amelia. ' As for Mrs. James, she was al- 
ways mvento be censorious; I remarked it 
in tier lon^ ago, as her greatest fault. And 
lor the cmimel, I believe he may find faults 
enow of this kind in his own bosom, without 
si'arching afler them among his neighbours. 
1 am sure he hath the most impudent l(K)k 
of ali the men I know; and I solenmly 
df'clare, tlie very last time iie wjis here, 
he p'.it me out of countenance more than 
once.' 

' Colonel James,' answered Booth, ' may 
liave his faults, very probablv. I do not look 
uiKiii him as a saint, nor do I lielieve he de- 
5<ires I should ; but what interest CA)uld he 
iiAve in abusing tliis k>rd's character to me ? 
(»r why should T question his trutli, when he 
assnnrd me tliat ni^ lord had never done an 
act of beneficence m his life, but ibr the sake 
tif some woman whom he lusted after?' 

^ Then I myself can confute him,' replied 
Amelia; Mbr besides his service to you, 
which, for the future I shall wish to forget, 
:i:til his kindness td my little babes, how in- 
c:>iv<i:itent is the cliaracter which James 
<rives of him, with \m lordship's behaviour 
til his own nephew and niece, whose extreme 
fondness of tlieir uncle sufficiently proclaims 
hU izoodnQHS to them ? — I need not menticm 
all that I have heard from Mrs. Ellison, 
every word of which 1 believe ; tor I have 
gnv4t reaM)n to think, notwithstanding some 
littk; levity, wliich, to give her her due, she 
sees and e^^ndenins in herself, she is a very 
gooil S(»rt of woman.' 

' Well, my dear,' cries Booth, * I may have 
Ihh:ii deceiv«flt and I heartily hope I am so ; 
but in caries of tbis nature, it is suways good 



to be on the surest side ; for, as Congreve 
says, 

' The wise too jealous are : Fools too secure.' 

Here Amelia burst into tears, upon which, 
Booth immediately caught her in his arms, 
and endeavoured to comfort her. — Pas- 
sion, however, fl)r a while, obstructed her 
8|jeech, and at last she cried, * O, Mr. Booth ! 
can I bear to hear tlie word jeakmsy from 
your mouth ?' 

' Why, my love,' said Booth, * will you so 
fatally misunderstand my mean'mg? how 
of\en shall I protest that it is not of you, 
but of him that I was jealous? If you 
could look into my breast, and there read 
all the most secret tlioughts of my heart, 
yon would not see one faint idea to your 
dishonour.' 

' I don't misunderstand you, my dear,' 
said she, ' so much as I am afraid you mia- ^ 
imderstand yourself. What is it you fear ? 
— ^you mention not force, but snares. Is 
not this to confess, at least, that you have 
some doubt of my understanding ^— do you 
tlien really ima^ne me so weak as to be 
cheated of my virtue? — am I to be deceived 
into an affection for a man, before I perceive 
the least inward hint of my danger ? No, 
Mr. Booth, believe me, a woman must be a 
fool imleed, who can have in earnest such 
an excuse f()r her actions. I have not, I 
think, any very high opinion of my judg- 
ment ; but so far I shall rely upon it, that 
no man breathing could have any such de- 
signs as you have apprehended, without my 
immediately seeing them ; and how I should 
then act, I hope my whole conduct to you 
hath sufHcicntly declared.* 

* Well, my dear,' cries Booth, * I beg you 
will mention it no more ; if possible, forget 
it. I hope, nay, I believe, i have been in 
the wrong; prav forgive me.' 

* I will, I do forgive you, my dear,' said 
she, * if f()rgivene8s be a proper word for 
one whom you fiave rather made miserable 
than angry ; but let me entreat you to banish 
for ever all such suspicions from your mind. 
I hope Mrs. Ellison hath not discovered the 
real cause of your passion; but, poor wo- 
man, if she had, I am convinced it would 
£ro no farther. Oh, Heavens ! I would not 
for the world it slK)uld reach his lordship's 
ears. You would lose the best friend that 
ever man had. — Nay, I would not, for his 
own sake, p(M)r man ! for I really believe it 
would affect him greatly; and I must, I can- 
not help fiaving an esteem for so much 
goodness. An esteem which, by this dear 
hand,' said she, taking Bootli's hand, and 
kissing it, ' no man alive shall ever obtain 
by making love to me.' 

Booth caughi^hfl|k^ his arms, and ten- 
derly embraced IJlH^After which, the re- 
conciliation SOg£^lH|Bft cxMSias^^Vfc\ vsAl 
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Booth, in tlie contemplation of his happi- 
ness, entirely buried all liis jealous thou^its. 



CHAPTER VU. 

•i chapter tn winch there ii much learning. 

The next morning, wliilst Booth was 
gone to take hi8 mornin<^ walk. Amelia went 
down into Mrs. Ellison s apartment, where, 
though she was received with great civility, 
yet she found that lady was not at all pleased 
with Mr. Booth ; and by some hints which 
dropi)ed from her in conversation, Amelia 
very greatly apprehended that Mrs. Ellison 
liad tiH) much suisnicion of her husband's 
real uneasiness. For that lady declared, 
very openly, she could not help perceiving 
what sort of man Mr. Booth was. * And 
though I liave the greatest regard for vou, 
madam, in Uic world,' said she, * yet I tliink 
*kiiysclf in honour obliged not to impose on 
liis lordship, who, I know very well, hath 
conceived his greatest liking to tlie captain, 
on my telling him that he was tlie best hus- 
band in the world.' 

Amelia's fears gave her much disturbance ; 
and wlien her husband returned, she ac^ 
quainted him with them ; upon which occa- 
sion, as it was natural, she resumed a little 
the topic of their former discourse; nor 
Gould slie help casting, tliough in very gentle 
terms, some slight blame oii Booth, for hav- 
ing entertained a suspicion, which, she said, 
might, in its consequence, very possibly 

Erove their ruin, and occasion the \oea of 
is lordship's friendship. 
Booth became highly affected with what 
his wife said, and the more, as he had just 
received a note from Colonel James, inform- 
ing him that the colonel had heard of a 
vacant company, in the regiment which 
Booth had mentioned to him, and that he 
had been with his lordship about it, who 
had promised to use his utmost interest to 
obtain him the command. 

The poor man now expressed the utmost 
concern for his yesterday s behaviour, said, 
* lie believed the devil had taken possession of 
him,' and concluded with crying out, ' sure 
I was bom, my dearest creature, to be your 
torment.' 

Amelia no sooner saw her husband's dis- 
tress, than she instantly forbore whatever 
might seem likely to aggravate it, and ap- 
plied herself with all her power to comfort 
ninu * If you will give me leave to offer my 
advice, my dearest soul,' said she, ' I tliink 
all mightyet he remedied. I think you know 
me too well, to suspect that the desire of 
diversion should induce me to mention what 
I am now fft»ng to ])ropose ; and m that 
confidence,! will ask you to let me accept 



my brd's and Mrs. Ellison's offer, and 



to the maaquerade. No matter how lit 



I go 

itde 



w*hile I stay tliere ; if you desire it, I will 
not be an hour from you. I can make an 
hundred excuses to come home, or tell a 
real truth, and say, I am tired of the T)lace. 
The bare going will cure every thing. 

Amelia haa no sooner done speakinfj, 
than Bootli immediately approved her ad- 
vice, and readily gave his consent He could 
not, however, help saying, • that tlie shorter 
her stay was there, the more agreeable ii 
would be to him; for you know, my dear," 
said he, ' I would never willingly be a mo- 
ment out of your sight.' 

In the afternoon, Amelia sent to invite 
Mrs. Ellison to a dish of tea ; and Bootii 
undertook to lau^h off all that had passed 
yesterday, in which attempt, tlie abundant 
good humour of tliat lady gave him great 
hopes of success. 

Mrs. Beiinct came that aflemoon to 
make a visit, and was almost an hour with 
Booth and Amelia, before the entry of Mrs. 
Ellison. 

Mr. Booth had hitherto rather disliked 
this young lady, and had wondered at the 
pleasure which Amelia declared she took in 
tier company. This aflemoon, however, he 
changed his opinion, and liked her almost 
as much as his wife had done. She did, in- 
deed, behave at tliis time with more than 
ordinary gayety ; and good humour gave a 
glow to Tier countenance that set ofl' her 
features, which were very pretty, to the best 
advantage, and lessened the ({eadness that 
had usually appeared in her complexion. 

Butif Bootn was now pkased witli Mrs. 
Bennet, Amelia was still more pleased with 
her tlian ever. For when tlieir discourse 
turned on love, Amelia discovered that her 
new friend had all the same sentiments on 
that subject with herself. In the course of 
their conversation, Booth gave Mrs. Bennet 
a hint of^ wishing her a good husband, upon 
which both the ladies declaimed agamst 
second marriages, with equal vehemence. 

Upon this occasion. Booth and his w\rt 
discovered a talent in their visitant, to which 
they had been before entirely strangers, and 
for which they both greatly admired her; 
and tliis was, that the lady was a goo(l 
scholar, in which, indeed, she had the ad- 
vantage of poor Amelia, whose reading was 
confined to English plays and poetry; be- 
sides which, I mink, she had conversed only 
with the divinity of tlie great and learned 
Dr. Barrow, and with the histories of tlie 
excellent Bishop Burnet. 

Amdia delivered herself on the subject of 
second marriages with much ekiquence and 
great good sense ; but when Mrs. Bennet 
came to give her opinion, she spoke in the 
following manner: 'I shall not enu*r into 
the question concerning the legality of 
bigamy. Our laws certainly allow it, and 
so, I tiunk, doth our religii>D.' We are mw 
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debating only on the decency of it, and in 
this light, I own myself as strenuous an ad- 
vocate against it, as any Roman matron 
would liave been in those ages of the com- 
monwealth, wlien it was held to be infamous. 
For my own part, how great a paradox 
soever my opinion may si'em, I solemnly 
declare, I see but little dilferencc between 
having two husl)ands at one time, and at 
several times ; and of tliis I am very con- 
fident, that tlie same degree of love* for a 
first husband, which preserves a woman in 
the one case, will preserve her in the other. 
There is one argument, which I scarce 
know how to deliver before you, sir ; but — 
if a woman hath lived with her first hus- 
band without having children, I think it 
unpardonable in her to carry barrenness 
into a second family. On the contrary, if 
she hath children by her first husliand, to 
give them a second father is still more un- 
pardonable.' 

* But suppose, madam,' cries Booth, in- 
terrupting her, witli a smile, 'she should 
have had children by her first husband, and 
have lost them.' 

'That is a case,' answered slie, with a 
sigh, ' which I did not desire to think of, 
and, I must own it, the most favourable 
liglit in which a second marriage can be 
seen. But the scriptures, as Petrarch ob- 
serves, rather suffer them than commend 
them ; and St. Jerome speaks against them 
with the utmast bitterness.' — * I remember,' 
cries Booth, (who was willing either to show 
his learning, or draw out the lady's) 'a very 
wise law of Charondas, the famous law- 
^vcr of Thurium, by which men who mar- 
ried a second time, were removed from all 
public councils ; for it was scarce reasonable 
to suppose, that he who was so great a fool 
in his own family, should be wine in public 
a^ra. And though second marriages were 
permitted among me Romans, yet they were 
at the same time discouraged; and tliose 
Roman widows who refused them, were 
held in hi^ esteem, and honoured with 
what Valerius Maximus calls the Corona 
Pudlcitis. In the noble family of Camilli, 
I there was not, in many ages, a single in- 
stance of this, which Martial calls adultery: 

' QiUB totiM nubit, Ikon nubit : adultera lege ttgt* 

* True, sir,' says Mrs. Bennet, * and Virgil 
calls this a violation of chastity, and makes 
Dido speak of it with the utmost detesta- 
tion: 

* S«^ mihi rtt\ TeUm optem priui ima dehiicat ; 
Yel Pater onnipoteiifl adigat me fulmine ad umbras, 
Pallenlea umbraa Ereln^ noctemquo pmfundam, 
Aace, piidor, quam te nolo, aut taa jura reiolvo. 
I He laeoa, piimum qai me mbi junzit, amore^ 
lUe habeat aemper Meam, aenretque Sopulcbro.' 

She repeated these lines with so strong 
an emphasit, that she almost frightened 



Amelia out of her wits, and not a little 
staggered Bootli, who was himself no con- 
temptible scholar. — He expressed great ad- 
miration of the lady's learning ; upon wliich, 
she said it was all the fortune ffiven her by 
her fatlicr, and all the dower lelt her by her 
husband ; ' and sometimes,' said she, * 1 am 
inclined to think I enjoy more pleasure from 
it, tlian if they had bestowed on me what 
the world would in ^neral call more valua- 
ble.' — She then took occasion, from the sur- 
prise which Booth had affected to conceive 
at her repeating Latin with so good a grace, 
to comment on that great absurdity, (for so 
she termed it,) of excluding women from 
learning for which they were equally quali- 
fied with the men, and in which so many 
had made so notable a proficiency ; for a 
proof of which, she mentioned Madam Da« 
cier, and many others. 

Though Booth and Amelia outwardl^^ 
concurr^ with her sentiments, it may be a 
question whether they did not assent rather 
out of complaisance, than from their real 
judgment. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Coniauimgaome vnaeeountabU b$htnitmr in Mn^ 

EUi9on.\ 

Mrs. Ellison made her entrance at the 
end of the preceding discourse. At her 
first appearance she put on an unusual de- 
gree of formality and reserve ; but when 
Amelia had acquainted her that she design- 
ed to accept the favour intended her, she 
soon began to alter the gravity of her mus- 
cles, and presently fell in with that ridicule 
wluch Booth tliought proper to throw on 
his yesterday's behaviour. 

1* he conversation now became very lively 
and pleasant, in which Booth having men- 
tioned the discourse that passed in the last 
chapter, and having greatly complimented 
Mrs. Bcnnet's speech on that occasion, 
Mrs. Ellison, who was as strenuous an ad- 
vocate on the other side, bcjo^n to rally that 
lady extremely, declaring it was a certain 
sign she intended to marry again soon* 
' Married ladies,' cries she, * I believe, some- 
times think themselves in earnest in such 
declarations, though they are ofteucr per- 
haps meant as comi)liment8 to tlieir hus- 
bands; but when widows exclaim loudly 
against second marriages, I would always 
lay a wager, that the man, if not the wed- 
ding-day, is absolutely fixed on.' 

Mrs. Bennet made very little answer to 
this sarcasm. Indeed, she had scarce opened 
her lips from the time of Mrs. Ellison's 
coming into the room, and had grown par- 
ticidarTy grave at the mention of the mas- 
querade. Amelia imputed this to her being 
left out of the party, a matter wKicK isk t^Ko^ 
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no small mortificAtion In human pride, and 
in a whisper anked Mrs. Ellison, it she could 
not pnwure a third tir.ket ; to whicli she rc- 
ceive<l nn absolute negative. 

During the whole time of Mrs. Bennet's 
stay, which was above an hour aQerwards, 
she remained perfectly silent, and looked 
extremely melancholy. This made Amelia 
very uneasy, vlb Khe omcluded she had 
jTuesfied the cause of her vexation. In 
which opinion she Wcos the more confirmed, 
from certain looks of no very pleasant kind, 
whifili Mrs. Bennet now and then cast on 
Mrs. Ellison, and the more than ordinary 
concern tliat appeared in the former lady s 
cfiuntenance, whenever the masquerade was 
mentioned, and which, unfortunately, was 
the principal topic of their discourse ; for 
Mrs. Ellison gave a very elaborate descrip- 
tion of the extreme beauty of the place, and 
eleg}ino« of the diversion. 

When Mrs. Bennet was departed, Ame- 
lia could not help again soliciting Mrs. Elli- 
son for another ticket, declaring she was 
certain Mrs. Bennet had a great mclination 
to go with them ; but Mrs. Ellison again 
excused herself from asking it of his lord- 
ship. ' Besides, madam,' says she, ' if I 
would go tliither with Mrs. Biennet, which, 
I own to you, I don't choose, as she is a 
person whom nobody knows, I very much 
doubt whetlier she herself would like it ; for 
she is a woman of a very unaccountable 
turn. All her delight lies in books ; and, as 
tor public diversions, I have heard her oflen 
declare her abhorrence of thcni.' 

' What, tlien,' said Amelia, ' could occa- 
sion all that gravity, from the moment the 
masquerade was mentioned ?' 

* As to that,' answered the other, * there 
is no guessing. You have seen her alto- 
gether as gi-ave before now. She hath had 
these fits of gravity at times ever since the 
death of her husband.' 

* Poor creature !' cries Amelia, * I heartily 
pity lier; fi)r she must certainly suffer a 
great deal on these occasions. 1 declare I 
have taken a strange fancy to her.' 

* Perhaps you would not like her so well, 
if you knew her thoroughly,' answered Mrs. 
Eflison. — * She is, upon the whole, but of a 
whimsical temper; and, if you will takemv 
opinion, you should not cultivate too much 
intimacy with her. I know you will never 
mention what I say ; but she is like some 
pictures, which please best at a distance.' 

Amelia did not seem to agree with these 
sentiments, and she greatly importuned 
Mrs. Ellison to be more explicit, out to no 
purpose ; she continued to give only dark 
hints to Mrs. Bennet's disadvantage ; and, 
if ever she let drop something a little too 
harBb, she failed not immediate^ to contra- 
dict lierself, by throwing some gentle com- 
jnendations into the other scsdc; but sol 



that her conduct appeared utterly unac- 
countable to Amelia, and, upon the whole, 
she knew not whether to conclude Mrs. 
Elli84Ui to be a iViend or an enemy to Mrs. 
Bennet. 

During this latter conversation, Booth 
was not in the ro<^in ; for he had been sum- 
moned down stairs by the sergeant, who 
came to him with news from Murphy, whom 
he had met that evening, and who as8ured 
the sergeant, that if he was desirous of re- 
covering the debt, and which he liad lieforc 
preti*nded to have on Booth, he might 
shortly have an opportunity ; lor that there 
was to be a very strong petition to the 
board, the next time lYn-y sat. Murphy 
said further, that he need not fear ha^nng 
his money ; for that to his certain knowledge 
tlie capta*in had several things of great value, 
and even his children had ^)ld watches. 

This greatly alarmed Bo«nh, and still 
more, when ilie serpeant repjorted to him 
from Murphy, that all these things had been 
in luH possession within a day last past. 
He now plainly i)erceived, as he thought, 
that Murphy himself, or one of his emissa- 
ries, had ueen the sup|)osed madman ; and 
he now very well accounted to himself in 
his own mind, for all that had happened, 
conceiving that the design W9S to examine 
into the state of his effects, and to try 
whether it was worth liia creditorv' while 
to plunder him by law. 

At his retuni to his apartment, he com- 
municated what he had heard to Amelia 
and Mrs. Ellison, not disguising his appre- 
hensions of the enemy ^s intentions; but 
Mrs. Ellison endeavoured to laugh him out 
of his fears, calling him faint-hearted, and 
assuring him he might depend on her law- 
yer. * Till you hear from him,' said she, 
' you may rest entirely contented ; for, take 
my word for it, no danger can happen to 
you, of which you will not be timely ap- 
prised b^ him. And as for the fellow that 
nad the impudence to come into your room, 
if he was sent on such an errand as you 
mention, I heartily wish I had been at 
home ; I would have secured him safe with 
a constable, and have carried him directly 
before Justice Trasher. I know the justice 
is an enemy to baiiif&, on his own account.' 

This heartening speech a little roused the 
courajze of Boot]i,aiid somewhat comforted 
Amelia, though the spirits of^ both had been 
too much hurried, to suffer them either, to 
give or receive much entertainment that 
evening; which Mrs. Ellison perceivini;, 
soon took her leave, and U:(i this unhappy 
couple to seek relief from sleep, that power- 
ful friend to the distressed* though like 
other powerful friends, he is not b1w8\'s 
ready to give hia assistance to thoee wdo 
want It most. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Ondabung a very itrai^^ imeidenL 

When tlie husband and wife were abne, 
tliey again talked over the news which the 
sergeant had brought ; on which occasion, 
Amelia did all she could to conceal her 
own fears and to quiet those of her husband. 
At last she turned tlie conversation to an- 
other subject, and poor Mrs. Bennet was 
brought on tlie carpet. ' I sliould be sorry,' 
crifs Amelia, ' to nnd I had conceived an 
alTcction for a bad woman ; and vet I begin 
to fear Mrs. Ellison knows some tliinf of her 
more than she cares to discover ; why else 
should she be unwilling to be seen with her 
in public? Besides, I have observed that 
Mrs. Ellison hath been always backward 
to introduce her to me, nor would ever bring 
her to my apartment, though I have oHen de- 
sired her. Nay, she hath given me frequent 
hints not to cultivate Uie acquaintance. 
Wliat do you think, my dear ? — I shoukl be 
very sorry to contract an intimacy with a 
wicked person.' 

' Nay, my dear,' cries Booth, ' I know no 
more of her, nor indeed hardly so much as 
yourself. — But this I think, that if Mrs. 
Ellison knows any reason why she should 
not have introduced Mrs. Bennet into your 
company, she was very much in the wrong 
in introducing her into it.' 

In discourses of this kind they passed the 
remainder of the evening. In the morning. 
Booth rose early, and going down stairs, 
received from little Betty a sealed note, 
which contained the following words : 

Beware, beware, beware, 
For I appreheud a dreadful snare 
la laid tor Tirtuout innocence, 
Under a friend's fidse pretence. 

Booth immediately inquired of the girl 
who brought this note ? and was told it came 
by a chau-man, who, having delivereul it, 
departed, without saying a word. 

He was extremely staggered at what he 
read, and presently referred the advice to 
tlie same aliair on which he had received 
those hintff from Atkiiinon the preceding 
evening ; but when he came to consider the 
words more inaturelv, he could not so well 
reconcile the two last lines of this poetical 
epistle, if it may be so called, with any dan- 
ger which the law gave him reason to 
apprehend. Mr. Murphy and his ganjg 
eovd not well be said to attack either his 
innocerice or virtue; nor did they attack 
him under any coknir or pretence of friend- 
ahip. 

Afler much deliberation on this matter, a 
▼erv stnuDge suspicron came into his head ; 
an^ this was, tiiat he was betrayed by Mrs. 
Elliaon. He had for some time conceived 
no very high opinion of that good gentle- 
womaoy ami he now began to suspect tliat 



she was bribed to betray him. By this 
means lie tliought he could best account for 
the strange appearance of the supposed 
madman. And when this conceit once had 
birth in his mind, several circumstances 
nourished and improved it Amons these, 
were her jocose beliaviour and nullery on 
that occasum, and her attempt to ridicule 
his fears from the message wnich the ser- 
geant had brought him. 

This suspicion was indeed preposterous, 
ajid not at all warranted by, or even con- 
sistent with, the character and whole beha- 
viour of Mrs. Ellison ; but it was the only 
one which at that time suggested itself to 
his mind ; and, however blameable it might 
be, it was certainly not unnatural in him to 
entertain it; for so mreat a torment is anxiety 
to the human mind, that we always endea- 
vour to relieve ourselves from it, by ffuessea, 
however doubtful or uncertain ; on all which 
occasions, dislike and hatred are the surest 
guides to lead our suspicion to its object 

When Amelia rose to breakfast, Booth 
produced tlie note which he had received, 
saying) ' My dear, you have so oflen blamed 
me for keeping secrets from you, and I have 
so oflen, indeed, endeavoured to conceal 
secrets of this kind from you, with such ill 
success, that I think I shaH never more 
attempt it' Amelia read the letter hastily, 
and seemed not a little discomposed ; then, 
turning to Booth, with a very disconsolate 
countenance, she said, ' Sure fortune takes 
a delight in terrifyingus ! what can be the 
meamng of thisr'— ?rhen fixing her eyes 
attentively on the paper, she penned it for 
some time, till Booth cried, — * How is it pos- 
sible, my Emily, you can read such stuff 
patiently I the verses are certainly as bad 
as ever were written.* — * I was tryinff, my 
dear,' answered she, ' to recollect the hand ; 
for I will take my oath I have seen it before, 
and that very lately;' and suddenly she 
cried out, with great emotbn, ' I remember 
it perfectly now — it is Mrs. Bennet's hand. 
Mrs. Ellison showed me a letter from her 
but a day or two ago. It is a very remark- 
able hand, and I am positive it is hers.' 

' If it he hers,' cnes Booth, ' what 



can 



she possibly mean by the latter part of her 
caution ? sure Mrs. Ellison hath no intention 
to betray us.' 

' I know not what she means,' answered 
Amelia ; * but I am resolved to know imme- 
diately, for I am certain of the hand. By 
the greatest luck in the world, she tokl me 
yesterday where her lod^ngs were, when 
she pressed me exceedini^y to come and see 
her. She lives but a very few doors from 
us, and I will go to her this moment' 

Booth made not the least objeetk>n to his 
wife's design. His curiositjr was, indeed, as 
great as hers, and so was his impatience to 
satisfy it, though he mentwned not '^'' "^ 
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impatience to Amelia ; aud perttapM it had 
been well for him if he had. 

Amelia, tlierefore, presently equipned 
lici-selfiii her walking dress, and leaving ner 
children to the care of her husband, made 
. all possible haste to Mrs. Beimel's lodg- 
ings. 

Amelia waited near five minutes at Mrs. 
Bennet's door, before any one came to open 
it ; at lenMh, a maid-servant appeared, who 
being asked if Mrs. Bennct was at home, 
answered with some confusion in her coun- 
tenance, that slie did not know; 'but, 
madam,' says she, ' if you will send up 
your name, I will go and see.' Amelia 
then told her name ; and the wcncli, afler 
staying a considerable time, returned and 
acquamted her that Mrs. Bennet was at 
home. She was then ushered into a par- 
lour, and told tiiat the lady would wait on 
her presently. 

In this parlour, Amelia cooled her heels, 
as tlie phrase is, near a quarter of an hour. 
She seemed indeed at this time, in the mise- 
rable situation of one of those poor wretches, 
who make tlicir morning visits to the ^reat, 
to solicit favours, or perhaps to solicit the 
payment of a debt; for both are alike 
treated as beggars, and the latter sometimes 
considered as Uie most trou)>lesoroe beggars 
of the two. 

During her stay here, Amelia observed 
the house to be in great confusion ; a great 
bustle was heard above stairs, and the maid 
ran up and down several times in a great 
hurry. 

At length Mrs. Bennet herself came in. 
She was greatly disordered in her looks, 
and had, as the women call it, huddled on 
her clothes in much liaste ; for in truth she 
was in bed when Amelia first came. Of this 
fiict she informed her, as the only apology 
she could make for having caused ner to 
wait so long for her company. 

Amelia very readily accepted her apology, 
but asked her, with a smile, if these early 
hours were usual with her? Mrs. Bennet 
turned as red as scarlet at the question, and 
answered, * No, indeed, dear madam. I am 
for the most part, a very early riser ; but I 
happened accidentally to sit up very late 
last night. I am sure 1 had little expectation 
of your intending me such a favour this 
morning.' 

AmeUa looking very steadfastly at her, 
said: 'Is it possible, madam, you should 
think such a note as this would raise no 
curiosity in me ?' She then gave her the 
note, asking her, if she did not know the 
hand. 

Mrs. Bennet appeared in the utmost sur- 
prise and confusion at this instant. Indeed, 
if Amelia had conceived but the slightest 
suspicion before, the behaviour of the lady 
would have been a sufficient confinnation 



to her of the trutli. She wailed not, tliere- 
fore, for an answer, which, indeed, the otlier 
seemed in no haste to give ; but conjured 
her in the most solemn manner, to explain 
to her tlie meaning of so extraordinarv an 
act of friendship: ^ For so,' said slie, *1 es- 
teem it; being convinced you must have 
sufficient reason for the warning you have 
given me.' 

Mrs. Bennet, al^er some hesitation, an- 
swered ; ' I need not. I Ix'lievc, tell you liow 
much I am surprised at what you have 
shoun me, and tlie chief rea9on of my sur- 

grise is, how you came to discover my hand, 
ure, madam, you have not shown it to 
Mrs. Ellison.' 

Amelia declared she had not ; but desired 
she would question her no farther. ' What 
signifies how I discovered it, since your 
hand it certainly is ?' 

' I own it is,' cries Mrs. Bennet, recover- 
ing her spirits; 'and since you have not 
shown it to that woman, I am satisfied. I 
begin to guess now whence you miffht have 
your information ; but no matter, I wish I 
nad never done any thing of which I ought 
to be more ashamed — ^No one can, I think, 
justly accuse me of a crime on that account ; 
and 1 thank Heaven, my shame will never 
be directed by the false opinion of the world. 
Perhaps it was wron^ to show my letter ; 
but when I consider aQ drcumstances, I can 
forgive it.' 

'Since you have guessed the truth,' said 
Amelia, ' 1 am not obliged to deny it. She, 
indeed, showed me your letter ; but I am 
sure you have not the least reason to be 
ashamed of it. On the contrary, your be- 
haviour on so melancholy an occasion was 
liighly praiseworthy ; and your bearing up 
under such afflictions, as the loss of a Iius- 
band in so dreadful a situation, was truly 
great and heroicaL' 

'So Mrs. Ellison then hath shown you 
my letter ?' cries Mrs. Bennet eagerly. 

' Why, did not you guess it yourself?' an- 
swered Amelia, ' otherwise I am sure 1 have 
betrayed my honour in mentioning iL I 
hope you have not drawn me inadvertently 
into any breach of my promise. Did you 
not assert, and that with an absolute cer- 
tainty, that you knew she had shown me 
your letter, and that you was not angry with 
her for so doing?' 

' I am so confused,' replied Mrs. Benne^ 
' that I scarce know what I say ; yes, yes, 
I remember I did say so— I wish I had no 
greater reason to b^ angry with her than 
that' 

' For Heaven's sake,' cries Amelia, ' do 
not delay my request any longer; what you 
say now ^^atly increases mv curion^; 
aii^ my mind will be on the mck till you dis- 
cover your whole meaning; for I am more 
and more convinced, that something of the 
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utmost importance was the purport of your 
message.' 

* Of the utmost importance, indeed,' cries 
Mrs. Bennet, *at least ^ou will own my ap- 

Srehensions were sufficiently well founded. — 
^ ffracious Heaven ! how happy shall I 
tliink myself, if I should have proved your 
preservation! I will, indeed, explain my 
meaning ; but, in order to disclose all my I 



fears in their just colours, I must unfold my 
whole history to you. Can you have pa- 
tience, madam, to listen to the story of tlie 
most unfortunate of women?' 

Amelia assured her of the higliest atten- 
tion; and Mrs. Bennet soon alter began to 
relate what is written in the seventh book of 
this history. 
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CHAPTER I. 

mi very thart chaplerf and eoruequtntly requiring 

no preface. 

Mrs. Bestnet having fastened the doon 
and both the ladies having taken their pla- 
ces, she once or twice offered tt) speak, when 
passion stopped her utterance ; and after a 
minute's silence, she burst into a flood of 
tears. Upon which, Amelia, expressing the 
utmost tenderness for her, as well by her 
look as by her accent, cried — * What can be 
the reason, dear madam, of all this emo- 
tion ?* — * O, Mrs. Booth !' answered she, * I 
find I have undertaken what I am not able 
to perform — you would not wonder at my 
emotion, if you knew you had an adulteress 
and a murderer now standing l>efore you.' 
Amelia turned pale as death at these 
words, which Mrs. Beimet observing, col- 
lected all the force she was able, and a little 
composing her countenance, cried, *I see, 
madam, f have terrified you with such 
dreadful words; but I hope you will not 
think me guilty of these crimes in the black- 
est degree.' — ' GiiiUy I' cries Amelia. * O 
Heavens!' — * I believe indeed your candour,' 
continued Mrs. Bennet, * will be readier to 
acquit me than I am to nwpiit mvself— in- 
discretion, at least, the liigliest, most unpar- 
donable indiscretion, I shall always lay to 
my own charge ; and when I reflect on the 
fatal consequences, I can never, never for- 
give myseli.* Here she airain began to la- 
ment tn so bitter a manner, that Amelia en- 
deavoured, as much as she could, (n)r she 
was herself greatly shocked,) to sooth and 
comfort her ; telling her that if indiscretion 
was her highest crime, the unhappy conse- 
quences made her rather an unfortunate 
than a guilty person; and concluded by say- 
ing, ' Indeed, madam, you have raised my 
curioAity to the highest pitch, and I beg you 
will prriceed with your story.' 
Mm. Bennet then seemed a second time 

Eing to begin her relation, when she cried 
t, * I would, if possible, tire you with no 



more of my unfortunate life than just with 
that part which leads to a catastrophe in 
which I think you may yourself be interested; 
but I protest I am at a loss where to begin.' 
* Begin wherever you please, dear ma- 
dam,' cries Amelia ; * but I beg you will 
consider my impatience.' — *I do consider 
it,' answered Mrs. Bennet ; * and therefore 
would begin with that part of my story 
which lca(7s directly to what concerns your- 
self; f()r how, indeed, should ray life produce 
any thing worthy your notice ?' — * Do not 
say so, madam,' cnes Amelia, * I assure you 
I have long suspected there were some very 
remarkable incidents in your life, and have 
only wanted an opportunity to impart to 
you my desire of hearing them: — I beg 
therefore you would make no more apok>- 
gies.' — • I will not, madam,' cries Mrs. Ben- 
net, * and yet I would avoid any thing tri- 
vial; though*, indeed, in stories of distress, 
especially where love is concerned, many 
little inculents mav appear trivial to those 
who have never iclt the passion, which to 
delicate minds arc the most interesting part 
of the whole.' — *Nay, but, dear madam,' 
cries Amelia, * this is all preface.' 

* Well, niJidam,' answered Mrs. Bennet, 
* I will consider your impatience.' She then 
rallied all her spirits in the best manner she 
could, and began as is written in the next 
chapter. 

And liere possibly tlie reader will blame 
Mrs. Bennet for tiking her storv so far back, 
and relatinnr ro much of her fife in which 
Amelia had no cimcern ; but, in truth, she 
was desirous of inculcating a gbod opinion of 
herself, from recounting those transactions 
where her conduct was unexceptionabiei be- 
fore she came to the more dangerous and 
suspicious part of her character. This I re- 
ally suppose to have been her intention ; for 
to sacnfice the time and patience of Amelia 
at such a season to the mere love of talking 
of herself, would have been as unpardona- 
ble in her, as the bearing it was in Amelia 
a proof of the moat ^xC^cX ^gNe^\sc«ftdMCi%« 
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CHAPTER IL 
The beginning of Mn. BennePt Aufory. 

'I WAi the vounger of two daughters of a 
clergyman in ^JBsex ; of one in whuoe praise, 
if I should induic^ my ft>nd heart in speak- 
ing, 1 think mv invcntiim could not outgo 
the reaUty. fie was indeed well wortiiy of 
tlie ckith he wore ; and that, I thiuk, is the 
highest character a man can ohtain. 

* During the first part of my life, even 
till I reached my sixteenth year, I can re- 
collect nothing to relate to you. All was 
one long serene day, in kx>king back upon 
which, as wlien we cast our eyes on a calm 
sea, no object arises to my view. All appears 
one scene of liappiness and tranquillity. 

* On the day, then, w^hen I became six- 
teen years ohl, must I begin my history ; 
for on tiiat day I first tasted the bitterness 
of sorrow. 

< My fatlier, besides those prescribed by 
our religion, kept five festivals every year. 
Thrae were on his wedding-day, and on 
the birth day of each (»f his little family ; 
on tJiese itccasions he used to invite two or 
tliree neighbours to his house, and to in- 
dulge liimself, as he said, in great excess ; 
ibr so he called drinking a ])int of very small 
punch ; and, indeed, it might appear excess 
to one who on other days rarely tasted any 
liquor stronger than small beer. 

' Upon my unfortunate birtii-day, then, 
when we were all in a high degree of mirth, 
my motlier having lel\ Die room after din- 
ner, and staying away prcttv long, my fatlier 
sent me to seek for fier. i went according 
to his orders ; but tliough I searched the 
whole house, and called after lier without 
doors, I could neither see nor hear her. I 
was a little alarmed at tliis, (though far 
from suspectinir any great miscliief liad be- 
faUen her,) and ran Imck to acx^uaint my 
latlier, who answered c(K)lly, (for he was a 
man of the calmest tciiipeV,) " Very well, 
mv dear, I suppose she is not ironc far, and 
will be here mimcdiatcly." Half an hour 
or more passed after this, when, she not re- 
turning, my father liimseli' expressed some 
surprise at her stay ; declaring, it must be 
some matter of imp<trtance which could 
detain her at that time from her company. 
His surprise now increased every minute ; 
and he began to grow uneasy, and to show 
Kufficient symptoms in his countenance of 
what lie felt within. He then despatclied 
tlie servant-maid to iiuiuire after her mis- 
tress in the parish ; but waited not her re- 
turn ; fiir she was scarce gone out ot doors 
before lie begged leave of liis fniests to go 
himself on the same errand. — Tlie company 
now aH bnike up, and attended my fatlier, 
all endeavouring to give him liopes Uiat no 
niiscliief had happened. They seardied 
die whole parish ; but in vain ; they couU 



neither see my motlier, nor hear any news 
of her. My nither returned \wme in a state 
little short of distraction. His friends in 
vain attempted to administer either advice 
or comfort ; he tlirew himself on the floor 
in tlie most bitter agonies in despair. 

* Whilst he lay in tliis conditum, my sis- 
ter and myself lying by huu, all equally, I 
believe, and ccmipletely miserable, our old 
servant-maid came into the room, and cried 
out, her mind misgave her that she knew 
wliere her mistress was. Upon these words 
my lather sprung from the fltxir, and asked 
her eagerly, where ? — But, oh ! Mrs. Bootii, 
how can I describe the particulars of a 
scene to vou, the remembrance of which 
chills my bk>od witli liorror, and whicii the 
afi^>nies of my mind, when it jHissed, made 
au a scene ol^ confusion ! the fact, then, in 
short was this : my mother, who was a 
most indulgent mistress to one 8er%'aiit, 
which was all we kept, was unwilling, 1 sui>- 
pose, to disturb her at her dinner ; aial there- 
fore went herself to fill her tea-kettle at a 
well, into which, stretching herself too far, 
as ive imagine, tlie water tlien being very 
k>w, she fell with tiie tea-kettle in her hand. 
The missing tliis, gave tiic poor old wretch 
tlie first hint ol* her sus]>icion, which, upon 
examination, was found Ui lie too well 
grounded. 

' What we all suflered on tliis occasion 
may more easily be felt than described.^ — 
' Itniay indeed,' answered Amelia, * and I 
am so sensible of it, that, unless you have a 
mind to see me faint iH'lbi-e your lace, I beg 
you will order me Kimietliing ; a jglass of 
water if you please.' Mi-s. Bennet inimedi- 
atclv complied with her friend's request; 
a gLiss ol water was brought, and some 
hartshorn dro{is infused into it ; which Ame- 
lia having drank ofi^ declan'd slio found her- 
self much belter, and tlien Mrs. Bennet pro- 
ceeded thus : 

* I will not dwell on a scene which I see 
hath already atlectiti your tender heart, 
and which is as disagreeable to me to relate, 
as it can be to you to hear. I will thert^fore 
only mention to you the behavkiur of my 
father on this occasion, which was indeei) 
becoming a philosopher and christian divine. 
On tlie day at\er my motlH-r's funeral, he 
sent for my sii^ter and ni> sell* into his niom ; 
wliere, alter many can^sscs, and every de- 
monstration of fatiierly tenderness, as well 
in sik'uce as in words, he began to exhort 
us to bear with patience the great calamity 
which had lK.'falIeii us, saying, ^' Tliat as 
every human accident, Ikiw terrible soever, 
must hapiieu to us bv divine permission at 
least, a due sense of^our duty to our great 
Creator must teach us an absolute subniis- 
sion to his will. Not only religion, but com- 
mon sense must teach us tliis ; for oh ! mv 
dear diildren," crk» he, " how vain is all 
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resistance, aU n*pinin^ ! Could tears wash 
back asain my nn^ fnim the grave, [ 
should drain all tlie juices of my body tiin)u^i 
my eyes; but oh, could we fill up that cursed 
well with our tears, how fruitless would be 
all our sorrow !" — 1 think I repeat to you his 
very words; for tlie imprewion they made on 
me is never to be obliterated. He then 
proceeded to comfort us with the cheerful 
thought tliat the loss was entirely our own, 
and that mymotlier was greatly the gainer by 
the accident wliich we lamented. " I have a 
wife," cries he, " my children, and you have 
a mother, now amongst the heavenly choir ; 
how selfish therefore is all our grief! how 
cruel to her are all our wislies r" — In this 
manner he talked tt) us near half un hour, 
ttuiugh I must frankly own to you, his arjiru- 
meuts had not tlie immediate giKKl effect 
on us which they deserved ; for we retired 
from him very little the better for his exhor- 
tations ; however, they became every day 
more and nM>re forcible uptm our recollec- 
tion ; indeed, they were greatly strength- 
ened b^ his example ; for in this, as in all 
other ulstances, he practised tlie doctrines 
which he taught From this day lie never 
mentioned my mother more, and soon after 
recovered his usual cheerfulness in public ; 
tliough I have reason to tliink he paid many 
a bitter sij^h in private to that remembrance 
which neither philosophy nor Christianity 
could expunge. 

* My fatlier*s advice, enforced by his ex- 
ample, together with the kindness of some 
of our friends, assisted by that ablest of all 
tlie mental physicians. Time, in a few 
montlis pretty well restored my tramiuillity, 
when fortune made a second attack on my 
quiet. My sister, whom I dearly loved, and 
who as warmly returned my anection, had 
fallen into an ill state of health some time 
before the fatal accident which I have rela- 
ted. She was indeed at that time so much 
better, that we had great hopes of her per- 
fect recovery ; but the disorders of her mind 
on that dreadful occasinn so atfected her 
boily, that she presently relapsed to her for- 
mer declining state, and thence grew con- 
tinually worse and worse, till. aAer a decay 
of near seven months, she followed my piMir 
mother to the grave. 

* I will not tire you, dear madam, vinth 
repetitions of grief; I will only mention two 
ODservatioas which have occurred to me 
from the reflections on tlie two losses I have 
mentioned. The first is, that a mind once 
vk)lently hurt, grows, as it were, callous to 
any future impression of grief; and is never 
capable of feeling the same pangs a second 
dme. The other observation is, that the 
arrowy of fortune, as weU as all otliers, de- 
rive their force from the vekicity with which 
thfy *re discharged; for when they ap- 
proach you by slow and perceptible degrees, 



they have but very little power to do you 
mischief, 

^ The truth of Uiese observations I expe- 
rienced, not only in my own lieart, but in 
the behaviour of my lather, whose phik>- 
sophy seemed *to gain a complete triumph 
over ttiis latter calamity. 

*" Our family was now reduced to two ; 
and my father grew extremely fond of me, 
as if he had now conferred an entire stock 
of affection on me, that had before been di- 
vided. His words, indeed, testified no less, 
for he daily called me his only darling, his 
whole comfort, his all. He committed tlie 
whok; charge of liis house to my care, and 
gave me tlie name of his little housekeeper, 
an appellation of which I was then as proud 
as any minister of sUite can be of his titles. 
But though I was very industrious in the dis- 
charge olniy occupation, I did not, however, 
neglect my studies, in which I had made 
so great a proficiency, tliat I was become a 
pretty giMxJ mistress of the Latin language, 
and liad made some progress in the Greek, 
I believe, madam, I have formeriy acquaint- 
ed you that learning was the cmef estate I 
inherited of my father, in which he had 
instructed me from my earliest youth. 

' The kindness of this good man had at 
length wiped off the remembrance of all 
losses ; and I, during two years, led a life of 
great tranauillity, I think I nught almost 
say of perfect happiness. • 

* I was now in the nineteenth year of my 
age, when my father's good iortune re- 
moved us from the county of Essex into 
Hampshire, where a living was conferred on 
him by one of his old school-fellows, of 
twice the value of what he was before pos- 
sessed of. 

' His predecessor in this new living liad 
died in very inditierent circumstances, and 
had lefl behind hiin a widow with two small 
children. My father, therefore, who, with 
great economy, had a most generous soul, 
bought the whole furniture of the parsona^ 
lioiise at a very high price ; some of it, in<- 
deed, he would have wanted ; for though 
our little habitation in Essex was most com- 
pletely furnished ; yet it bore no proportion 
to tlie largeness of' tliat house in wluoh he 
was now to dwell. 

* His motive, however, to the purchase 
was, I am C4>nvinced, solely generosi^; 
which appeared sufliciently by the pncc 
he gave, and may be farther enforced 
by tJie kindness he showed the widow in 
another instance; for he assigned her an 
apartment for the use of heraelTand her lit- 
tle family; which, he told her, she was 
welcome to enjoy as long as it suited her 
convenience. 

*As this widow was very young, and 
generally thought to be tolerably pretA^^ 
though \ own ^\c VoiA. «l casX ^VSw\«t vj^i 
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which I never likcil, my father, you may 
suppose, acted lh>ni a (ess noble principle 
than I have hinted ; but I must in justice 
acQuit liim ; fur tlicse kind ofTern were made 
before ever he iiad seen her face ; and I 
have the greatest reason to think, that, for 
a long time ailor he had seen her, he beheld 
her with much indiflerence. 

' This act of my father's gave me, wFicn 
I first heard it, great satisfaction; for I 
may, at least, with the modesty of the an- 
cient philosophers, call myself a lover of 
generosity, but, when I became acquainted 
with the widow, I was still more delighted 
witli what my father had done ; for tliough 
I could not agree with those who thougFit 
her a consummate beauty, I must allow that 
she was very fully possessed of the power 
of making herself agreeable; and this power 
she exerted with so much success, with such 
indefatigable industry tx) oblige, that within 
three months I became in the hifjhest man- 
ner pleased with my new acquaintance, and 
}iad contracted the most sincere friendship 
for her. 

* But if I was so pleased with the widow, 
my father was hv this time enamoured of 
her. She had, mdeed, bv the most artful 
conduct in the world, so msinuated Iiersclf 
into his favour, so entirely infatuated him, 
that he never showed the least marks of 
cheerfulness in her ubsenct*, and could, in 
truth, scarce bear that she should be out of 
his sight. 

' She had managed this matter so well, 
(0, she is the most artful nf women!) that 
my father's heart was gone before I ever 
suspected it was in danger. The discovery, 
you may easily believe, madam, was not 
pleasing. The name of a mother-in-law 
sounded dreadful in my ears ; nor could I 
bear the thought of parting again whh a 
share in those dear affections, of wliich I 
had purchased the whole, by the loss of a 
beloved mother and sister. 

* In the first hurry and disorder of my 
mind, on this occasion, I committed a crime 
of the highest kind against all the laws of 

Erudence and discretion. I took the young 
idy herself very roundly to task ; treated 
her designs on my father as little better than 
a design to commit a thefl; and, in my pas- 
sion, r believe, said, she might be ashamed 
to think of marrving a man old enough to 
be her grandfather; for so in reality he 
almost was. 

' The lady, on this occasion, acted finely 
the part of a hypocrite. She affected to lie 
highly affronted at my unjust suspicions, as 
she called them; and proceeded to such 
asseverations of her innnocence, that she 
almost brought me to discredit the evidence 
of my own eyes and ears. 

* ily father, however, acted much more 
honcsi\y ; for he fell, the next day, into a 



more violent passion witli me tlian I had 
ever seen him in before, and asked me, 
whether I intended to return his parental 
fondness by assuming tlie right of control- 
ling his inclinations? with more of the like 
kind, which fully convinced me what had 
passed between him and the lady, and how 
little I had injured her in my suspicions. 

' Hitlierto, I frankly own, my aversion to 
this match had been principally on my own 
account; for I had no ill opinion of the 
woman, tliougli I thought neither her cir- 
cumstances nor my father's age promised 
any kind of felicity from such an union ; but 
now I learned some particulars, which, had 
not our quarrel become public in the parish, 
I should perhaps have never known. In 
short, I was int()rmed that this gentle, oblig- 
ing creature, as she had at first appeared to 
me, had the spirit of a tigress, and was, by 
many believed to have broken the heart of 
her first husband. 

* The trutli of this matter being confirmed 
to me, upon examination, I resolved not to 
suppress it. On this occasion, fortune 
seemed to favour me, by giving me a speedy 
opportunity of seeing my father alone, and 
in got>d humour. He now first began to 
open his intended marriage, telling me that 
he had (()rmerly had some religious objec- 
tions to bi«mmv, but he had verv fullv con- 
sidered the matter, and had satisfied himself 
of its legality. He then faitlifully promised 
me, that no second marriage should in tiie 
least impair his affection for me ; and con- 
cluded with the hirrhest eulogiums on the 
goixlness of the wfdow, protesting that it 
was her virtues and not her person of wliich 
he was enamoured. 

' I now fell upon my knees beltire him, 
and bathing his hand in my tears, which 
flowj.'d very plentifully fnmi my eyes, ac- 
quainted him with all I had heard; and was 
so very impmdent, I might almost say so 
cruel, as to disclose the author of my infor- 
mation. 

' Mv father heard me without anv indica- 
tion of passion ; and answered coldly, that 
if there was any proof of such facts, he 
should decline any farther thoughts of tliis 
match : " But, ciiilil,'' said he, " though I 
am far from suspecting tlie truth of what 
you tell me, as far as regards your know- 
ledge, yet you know the inclination of the 
world to slander." However, beft^re we 
parted, he promised to make a proper in- 
quiry into what I had told liim. — But I ask 
your pardon, dear madam; I am runniiig 
niinutely into titose particulars of my life, in 
which you have not the least concern.' 

Amelia stopixul her friend short in Iier 
apology, and thous;h, perhaps, she thought 
her impertinent enough, yet (such was her 
good breeding,) she gave her many assu- 
rances of a curiosity to know every inci- 
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dent of her life wluch she could remember ; 
afler wliich Mrs. Bennct proceeded as in 
the next chapter. 



CHAPTER m. 
CoiUinuaUmt of Mrs, BtnnePt ttory, 

* I THINK, madam,' said Mrs. Bennct, * I 
told you my fatlier promised me to inquire 
farther into the affair, but he had hardly 
time to keep his word ; for we separated 
pretty late in the evening, and early the 
next morning he was married to the widow. 

* But thoui^h he ^ave no credit to my in- 
f>nnation, I nad sufficient reason to think he 
did not fiirffct it, bv thi» resentment whicli 
he soon discovered ti) both the persons 
whom I had named as my informers. 

' Nor was it long bcfi)re I had g<.H)d cause 
to believe, that my father's new wife was 
perfectly well acquainted with the good 
opinion I had of her, not only from her 
iisa^e of me, but from certain hints which 
she threw forth with an air of triumpli. 
One dav, particularly, I remember she said 
to my father, upon his mentioning his aire, 
** O, my dear ! 1 hope you have many years 
yet to live ! unless, indeed, I slioiild l*)e so 
cruel JUS to break your heart." She spoke 
these words, looking me full in the face, and 
accompanied them with a sneer, m which 
tlie highest malice was visible, un<ler a thin 
coverinjj of affected pleasantry. 

*I will not entertain you, madam, with 
anv thinrv so common as the crurl usaire of 
a step-mother; nor of what affected me 
much more, the unkind Ix^haviour of a 
father under such an influence. It shall 
suffice only to tell you, that I had the mor- 
tification ti) perceive the gradual and daily 
decrease of my father's affection. His 
smiles were converted into frowns; the 
tender appellations of child, and dear, were 
exchanged for plain Molly, tliat girl, that 
creature, and sometimes much harder 
names. I was at first turned all at once into 
a cipher ; and at last seemed to be consi- 
dered as a nuisance in the family. 

* Thus altered was the man of whom 1 
gave you such a character at the entrance 
of my story ; but, alas ! he no lon^jer acted 
from his own excellent disposition; but 
was in every thing governed and directed 
by my mother-in-law. In fact, whenever 
there is great disparity of years between 
husband and wife, the younger is, I believe, 
always possessed of absolute power over the 
elder ; for superstition itself^ is a less firm 
support of absolute power than dotage. 

' But though his wife was so entirety mis- 
trew of my father's wiU, that she could 
make him use me ill, she could not so 
perfectly 'subdue his understanding, as to 
prevent him from being cuascious of such 



ill usage; and from this consciousness, 
he began inveterately to hate me. Of this 
hatred he gave me numberless instances, 
and I protest to you, I know not any other 
reason for it than what I liave assigned; 
and the cause, as experience hath con^onced 
me, is adeauate to tiie effect. 

' While I was in this wretched situatioo, 
my father's unkindness liaving almost 
broken my heart, he came one day into my 
room, with more anger in his countenance 
than I had ever seen ; and afler bitterly up- 
braiding me with mv undutiful behaviour 
both to himself and his worthy consort, he 
bid me pack up my alls, and immediately 
I)repare to quit hLs house; at the same time 
gave me a letter, and told me that would ac- 
quaint me where I might find a home; 
adding, he doubted not out I expected, and 
had indeed solicited the invitation ; and lef% 
me with a declaration that he would have 
no ^ies in his lamily. 

* The letter, I f<)und on opening it, was 
from my father's own sister; but before I 
mention the contents, I will give you a short 
sketch of her chanictor, as it was somewhat 
particular. Her ]>ersonal charms were not 
great ; tor she was very tall, very thin, and 
very homely. Of the defect of her beauty^ 
she was, j^rliaps, sensible; her vanity, 
therefore, retreated into her mind, where 
there is no looking-glass, and consequently 
where we can flatter ourselves witli disco- 
verinsi: almost whatever beauties we please. 
This is an encourairing circumstance; and 
yet I have (»bserved, dear Mrs. Booth, that 
few women ever seek tliese comforts from 
within, till they are driven to it by despair 
of findiui!; any food for their vanity from 
without. ^ Indeed, I believe the first wish of 
our whole sex is to be handsome.' 

Here both the ladies fixed their eyes on 
tlie glass, and b4)th smiled. 

' My aunt, however,' continued Mrs. 
Bennet, ' from despair of gaining any ap- 
plause tills way, had applied herself entirely 
to the contemplation of her understanding, 
and had improved this to such a pitch, tJiat 
at the age of fifty, at which she was now 
arrived, she had contracted a hearty c^n- 
temjit for much the greater part of both 
sexes ; for the women, as being idiots, and 
for the men, as the admirers of idiots. That 
word and fool were almost constantly in 
her mouth, and were bestowed with great 
liberality among all her acquaintance. 

* This lady had spent one day only at my 
father's house in near two years : it was 
about a month before his second marriage. 
At her departure, she took occasion to 
whisper me her opinion of the widow, whom 
she called a pretty idiot, and wondered how 
her brother could bear such company under 
his roof; for neither she nor I had at that time 
any suspicion of wliat afterwatd&Vv^^^vfc^* 
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'The letter which my fatlicr had iust 
receive, and whicli was tlie firat slie liad 
sent him since his marriage, was of such a 
nature, that I should be unjust if I biamed 
liim for bein^ offended : fool and idiot were 
both plentifully bentowed in it as well on 
himself as on (aa wife. But what, perhaps, 
had principally offended him, was tnat part 
which related to me ; for aller much pa- 
negyric on my understanding, and saymg 
he was unwortliy of such a daughter, she 
considered his match not only as the liighest 
indiscretion, as it related to himself, but as 
a downright act of injustice to me. One 
expression in it I sliall never forget, — " Tou 
liave placed," said she, " a woman above 
your daughter, who, in understanding, the 
only valuable gift of nature, is the lowest in 
tlie whole cls^ of pretty idiots." After 
much more of this kind, it concluded with 
inviting me to her house. 

* 1 can truly say, tlmt when I read the 
letter 1 entirely lorgave my father's sus- 
picion, tliat I had made some comirlaints to 
my aunt of his beliaviour ; for tliougli I was 
indeed innocent, tlicre was surely colour 
enough to suspect tlie contrary. 

* Though 1 had never been m*atly at- 
taclied to my aunt, nor indeed hacl she 
formerly given me any reason lor such an 
attachment; yet I was well enough pleased 
witli her present inviuition. 1o say the 
truth, I led so wretehcd a lile where I then 
.was, that it was impossible not t4> be a gainer 
by any excliange. 

* 1 could not, however, bear tiie thoughts 
of leaving my father with an impressiou on 
his mind against me which I did not de- 
serve. I endeavoured, tlierefore, to remove 
all his suspicion of my having complained 
to my aunt, by tlie most earnest assevera- 
tions of my innocence ; but tliey were all to 
no purpose. All my tears, all my vows, 
and all my entreaties were fniitless. My 
new mother, indeed, appeared to be my 
advocate; but she acted her part very 
poorly, and far from counterfeiting any de- 
sire of succeeding in mv suit, she could not 
conceal the excessive joy wliich she felt on 
tlie occasion. 

* Well, madam, Uie next dav I departed 
for my aunt's, where, at\er a long journey 
of forty miles, I arrived, without having 
once broke my fast on the road ; fcir grief is 
as capable as food of filling the stomach ; 
and I had too mucli of the former to admit 
any of the latter. The fatigue of m^ j(>ur^ 
ney, ami the agitation of my mind, joined 
to my fasting, so overpowered my spirits, 
that when I was taken from my liorse, I im- 
mediately fainted away in the arms of the 
man who helped me fn)m my saddle. My 
nunt expressed great astonishment at seeing 
me in this condition, with my eyes almost 

JiWollen out of my head wiU\ tears*, but my 



father's letter, which I delivered her soon 
afler I came to myself, pretty well, I believe, 
cured her surprise. She of\en smiled with 
a mixture of contempt and anger, while she 
was reading it ; and having pronounced her 
brother to be a ftiol, she turned to me, and 
with as much affability as possible, (for she 
is no great mistressofaffabihty,) said, ^ Don't 
be uneasy, dear Molly ; lor you are come 
to the house of a friend : of one who hath 
sense enough to discern the author of ail 
tlie mischief; depend upon it, child, I vriW 
ere k>ng make some people ashamed of their 
lolly." This kind reception gave me some 
comfort, my aunt assuring me tliat she would 
convuice him how unjustly he had accused 
me of having made any complaints to her. 
A paper war was now began oetween those 
two, which not only fixedan irreconcileable 
hatred between them, but confirmed my fa- 
ther's displeasure against me ; and, in the 
end, I believe, did me no service with my 
aunt ; lor I was considered by both as the 
cause of tlieir dissension ; though, ji fact, 
mv step-mother, wlio very well knew Ave 
ariection my aunt had for her, had long since 
done her business with my father; and n» 
fiir my aunt's affection towards him, it liad 
been bating several years, from an apprc- 
hensi<m that he did not pay sufficient defe- 
remve to her understanding. 

* I had lived about half a year with my 
aunt, when I heard of my step-motherV biv 
ing delivered of a boy, and tlie ^reat joy 
my fatlier expressed on that occasion ; but, 
poor man, he lived not long to enjoy his ha]>- 
piness, for within a month atlerwards I had 
tlie melancholy news of his death. 

* Notwitlistanding all the disobligiitions I 
had lately received Irom him, I was sincerely 
afflicted at my loss of him. All his kindneiss 
to me in my infiincy, all liis kindness to me 
while I was growmg up, recurred to my 
memory, raisS a thousand tender, melan- 
clioly iJeas,and totally obliterated all thoughts 
of his latter behaviour, for which I made also 
every allowance and every excuse in my 
power. 

* But what may perhaps appear more ex- 
traordinary, my aunt began soon to 8|)eak 
of him with concern. She said he had some 
understanding formeriy, though his paxsion 
for that vile woman had in a great measure 
obscured it ; and one day, when she was in 
an ill humour with me, she had the cruelty 
to throw out a liint, tliat she had never 
quarrelled with her brotlier, if it had not 
been on my account. 

' My father, during his life, had albwed 
my aunt very handsomely for my board; 
for generosity was too deeply riveted in liis 
nature to be plucked out by all the power 
of his wife. ^ far, however, she prevailed, 
that though he died possessed 61 upwards 
of 2000/. he left nie no more tlan IQOL 
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whiclif as he expressed in his will, was to set 
me up in some ousiness, if I had the grace 
to tawe to any. 

* Hitherto my aunt had, in general, treats 
ed me with some degree of auction ; but 
iier behaviour began now to be changed. 
She soon took an opportunity of giving me 
to understand, that her fortune was insuffi- 
cient to keep me ; and as I could not live 
on the interest of my own, it was high time 
for me to consider about goinff into the 
world. She added, that her brother having 
mentioned my setting u^ in some business 
in his will, was very toolish; that I had 
been bred to luitliing, and besides, that tlie 
sum was too trifling to set me up in anv way 
of reputation ; she desired me, therefore, to 
think of immediately going into service. 

' This advice was perhaps right enough : 
and I tokl her I was very ready to do as she 
directed me ; but I was, at that time in an 
ill state of health ; I desired her therefore to 
let me stay with lier, till my legacy, which 
was not to be paid till a year afler my 
fatlier's death, was due ; and I then pro- 
miseii to satisfy her for my board ; to which 
she readily consented. 

* And now, madam,' said Mrs. Bennet, 
sighing, * I am going to open to you those 
matters which bead directly t4) that great 
catastrophe of my life, which hath occa- 
sioned my giving you this trouble, and of 
trying your patience in this manner.' 

Amena, notwithstanding her impatience, 
made a very civil answer to this ; and then 
Mrs. Bennet proceeded to relate what is 
written in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER IV. 
Farther eontinuaHon, 

* Thb curate of the parish where my aunt 
dwelt, was a young tellow of about four- 
and-twenty. — ^He had been led an orphan 
in his in&ncy, and entirely unprovided for ; 
when an uncle had tlie goodness to take care 
of his education, both at school and at the 
university. As tlie young gentleman was 
intended for the church, his uncle, though he 
had two daughters of his own, and no very 
large fortune, purchased for him the next 
presentation of a living of near 3002. a year. 
The incumbent, at the time of the purchase, 
was under the age of sixty, and in apparent 
ffood health ; notwithstanding which, he 
died soon afler the bargain, and long before 
the nephew was capame of orders ; so that 
the uncle was obliged to five the living to 
a elergyman, to hokl it tilT the young man 
came of proper age. 

'The young gentleman had not attuned 
his proper age of taking orders, when he 
had the misfortune to k)se his uncle and only 
friend ; who thinking he had sufficiently 
provided for his nephew by tlie purchase of 



the living, considered liim no farther in his 
will, but divided all the fortune of which he 
died possessed, between his two daughters ; 
recommending it to them, however, on his 
death-bed, to assist their cousin witli money 
sufficient to keep him at the university, tOl 
he should be capable of ordination. 

' But as no appointment of this kind was in 
the will, tlie young ladies, who received about 
30002. eacli, thought proper to disregard the 
kist words of their father ; for, besides that 
both of them were extremely tenacious of 
their money, they were great enemies to 
their cousin, on account of their fiither's 
kindness to him ; and thought proper to let 
him know tliat they thought he had robbed 
them of too much already. 

' The poor young fellow was now greatly 
distressed ; for he liad yet above a year to 
stay at the university, without any visible 
means of sustaining himself there. 

' In this distress, however, lie met with a 
friend, wlio liad the goiMl-nature to lend 
him the sum of twcntv pounds, for which 
he only accepted his ^Miid lor fortv, and 
which was to be paid within a year atler his 
being poH8es»ed of his living; that is, within 
a year aRer his becoming qualified to hold it. 

' With this small huiii, thus hardly ob- 
tained, the poor gentleman made a shifl to 
struggle with all difficulties, till he became 
of diie age to take u|x>u himself the charac- 
ter of a deacon. He then repaired to that 
clergyman, to whom his uncle had given 
the living u{x)ii tlie conditions abovcHDaen- 
tioned, to procure a title to ordination ; but 
this, to his great surprise and mortification, 
was absolutely refused him. 

* The immediate disappointment did not 
hurt him so much as the conclusion he drew 
from it ; for he could have but little hopes, 
that the man who could have tlie cniel^ tt 
refuse him a title, would vouchsafe after- 
wards to deliver up to him a living of so 
considerable a value ; nor was it long before 
tliis worthy incumbent told him plainly, that 
he valued his uncle's favours at too high a 
rate to part with them to any one ; nay, he 
pretended scruples of conscience, and said, 
that if he had made any sliglit promises, 
which he did not now well remember, they 
were wicked and void ; that he looked upon 
himself as married to his parish, and he 
could no more give it up, than he could give 
up his wife without sin. 

' The poor young fellow was now obliged to 
seek farther for a title, which, at lengfli, he 
obtained from the rector of the paridi where 
my aunt lived. 

' He had not V)n^ been settled in the cu- 
racy, before an intimate acquaintance grew 
between him and my aunt ; for she was a 
great admirer of the clergy, and used fre- 
quently to say thev were the oi\V^ ^«w««^- 
sible creatutca '\ii 1^ cx^muXt^ « 
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*The first time rIic was in this gentle- 
man's company was at a neij^iibour's chris- 
tenlii;^^, where she stiMxl godmother. Here 
she dispbycd her whole Uttle stock of know- 
ledge, m order to captivate Mr. Bennet, (I 
suppoHc, madam, you already f^uess that to 
have been his name,) and before tliey part- 
ed, gave liim a very strong invitation to her 
house. 

* Not a word passed at tliis christening 
between Mr. Bennet and mvself; but our 
eyes were, not unemployed, tleii', madam, 
I first felt a pleasing kind of confusion, which 
I know not how to describe. I felt a kind 
of uneasiness ; yet did not wish to be witli- 
out it. I longed to be alone ; yet dreaded 
tlic hour of {Kirting. I could not keep my 
eyes otf fn)m tlie object wliich caused my 
confusion, and which I was at once afraid 
of and enamoured with. — But why do I at- 
tempt to describe my situation to one who 
must, I am sure, have felt the same ?' 

Amelia smiled, and Mrs. Bemiet went 
on thus : * O, Mrs. Booth! had you seen 
tlie person of whom I am now speaking, 
you would not ci)nilemn the sudtlenness of 
my love. Nay, indeed, 1 had seen him there 
before, though this was the first time I had 
ever heard the music of his voice. — Oh ! it 
was the sweetest that was ever iteard. 

* Mr. Bennet came to visit my aunt the 
very next day. She imputed this respect- 
ful haste to the ]x)werful charms of her un- 
derstanding, and resolved to lose no opix)r- 
tunity in improving the 0])inion, wliich, she 
imagined, he had conceived of lier. She 
became by this desire ([uite ridiculous, and 
ran into aosui dities and a gallimatias scarce 
credible. 

* Mr. Bennet, as I aftenvards found, saw 
her in tlie same light with myself; but as 
he was a very sensible and well-bred man, 
lie so well concealed his opinion from us 
both, that I was almost angry, and she was 
pleased even to raptures, declaring herself 
charmed with his understanding, though, 
indeed, he had said very little ; but I be- 
lieve he lieard himself into her good opinion, 
while he gazed himself into love. 

* The two first visits which Mr. Bemiet 
made to my aunt, though I was in the room 
all the time, I never sjxike a word ; but on 
the third, on some argument which arose 
between them, Mr. Bennet referred himself 
to me. I took his side of the question, as 
indcM.^d I must to have done justice, and re- 
peated two or three words of Latin. My 
aunt reddened at this, and expressed great 
disdain of my opinion, declaring, she was 
astonished that a man of Mr. Bennet's un- 
derstanding, could appeal to the judgment 
of a silly girl: **Is she," said my aunt, 
bridling iierself, " fit to decide between us ?" 
Mr. Bennet spoke very favourably of what 

/ had said ; vpon which my aunt burst al- 



most into a rage, treated me with down- 
right scurrility, called me conceited fool, 
abused my poor fatlier for having taught 
me Latin, which, slie said, had made me a 
downright coxcomb, and made me prefer 
myself to tliose who were a hundred times 
my superiors in know*ledge. 8he then fell 
foul on the learned languages, declaring they 
were totally useless, and concluded that she 
liad read all tliat was worth reading, tliough, 
she tlianked heaven, she understood no lan- 
guage but her own. 

* Before the end of tijis visit, Mr. Bennet 
reconciled himself very well to my aunt, 
which, indeed, was no difiicult task lor him 
to accomplish ; but fi'om that hour slie con- 
ceived a hatred and rancour towards me, 
which 1 could never appease. 

' My aunt liad, from my first coming into 
her house, expressed great dislike to my 
learning. In plain truth, she envied me 
that advantage. This envy I had lon^ ago 
discovered, and had taken great pains to 
smother it, carefully avoiding ever to men- 
tion a Latin word in her presenc-e, and 
always submitting to her authority; for 
indeed I despised her ignorance too much 
to dispute with her. By these means, I had 
pretty well succeeded, and we lived tolera- 
bly togetlier ; but the affront paid to her 
understanding by Mr. Bennet, in my lavour, 
was an injury never to be forgiven to me. 
She took me severely to task tliat very eve- 
ning, and reminded me of going to serNnce, 
in such earnest terms, as almost amounted 
to literally turning me out of doors ; advis- 
ing me, m the most insulting maimer, to 
keep my Latin to myself; which, she said, 
was useless to any one; but ridiculous, 
when pretended tol)y a servant. 

* The next visit Mr. Bennet made at our 
house, I was not suffered to be present. 
This was much the shortest of all liis visits; 
and when he went away, he lefl my aunt in 
a worse humour than ever I had seen her. 
The whole was discharged on me, in the 
usual manner, by upbraiding me with my 
learning, conceit, and poverty; reminding 
me of obligations, and insisting on my go- 
ing immediately to service. With all this I 
was greatly pleased, as it assured me that 
Mr. Bennet nad said something to her in 
my favour ; and I would have purchased a 
kind expression of his at almost any price. 

* I should scarce, however, have been so 
sanguine as to draw tliis conclusion, had 1 
not received some hints, that I had not un- 
happily placed my affections on a man who 
made me no return; for though he had 
scarce addressed a dozen sentences to me, 
(for, indeed, he had no opportunity,) yet his 
eyes had revealed certain secrets to mine, 
with which I was not displeased. 

* I remained, howc\'er, in a state of anx- 
iety near a month ; sometimes pleasing my- 
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self with thinking Mr. Benncf s heart was in 
the same situation with my own ; sometimes 
doubtinff that my wishes had flattered and 
deceived me ; and not in tbc least question- 
ing that my aunt was my rival ; for I thought 
no woman could be proofagainst the <*harms 
that had subdued me. Indeed, Mrs. Booth, he 
was a charming young fellow ; I must, I must 

eiy this tribute to his memory — O, gracious 
eaven ! why, whv did I ever see him ? — 
why was I doomerf to such misery ?' Here 
she burst into a flood of tears, and remained 
incapable of speech for some time ; durincr 
which, the gentle Amelia endeavounnl all 
she could to sooth her, and gave sufficient 
marks of sympathising in the tender afflic- 
tion of her friend. 

Mrs. Bennet at length recovered her spi- 
rits, and proceeded, as in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 

Tke Mtory of Mrs. Bennet eontimted, 

* I SCARCE know where I left off— Oh ! I 
was, 1 think, telling you, tliat I esteemed 
my aunt as my rival ; and it is not easy to 
ci>nceive a greater degree of detestation 
than I had for her; and what may perhaps 
appear strange, as she daily ^w more and 
more civil to me, my hatred mcreascd with 
her civility ; for I imputed it all to her tri- 
umph over me, and to her having secured, 
beyond all apprehension, the heart I longed 
for. 

* How was I surprised, when, one day, 
with ii» much good-humour as she was mis- 
tress of, (for her countenance was not very 

S leasing,) she asked me how I liked Mr. 
iennet? The question, you will believe, 
madam, threw me into great confusion ; 
which she plainly perceived, and, without 
waiting for my answer, told me, she was 
very well satisfied ; for it did not require 
lier discernment to read mv thoughts in my 
countenance. " Well, chi(d," said she, "1 
have suspected this a great while, and I be- 
lieve it will please you to know, that I yes- 
terday made the same discovery in your 
lover." This, I cf)nfess to you, was more 
than I could well l)ear ; and I begged her 
to say no more to mc at that time, on that 
subject. 

'• Nay, cliild," answered she, " I must tell 
vou all, or I should not act a friendly part. 
Mr. Bennet, 1 am convinced, hath a passion 
ff)r you ; but it is a passion which, I think, 
you should not encourage. For, to be plain 
with you, I fear he is in love with your per- 
son only. Now this is a love, child, which 
eannol' produce that rational happiness j 
which a woman of sense ought to expect" | 
In short, she ran on with a great deal of stuff 
about rational happiness, and women of 
sense, and concluded, with assuring me, 



that, afler the strictest scrutiny, she could 
not find that Mr. Bennet had an adequate 
opinion of nw understanding; upon wiiich 
she vouchsafed to make me many compli- 
ments, but mixed with scvenil sarcasms 
concerning my learning. 

' I hope, madam, however,' said she to 
Amelia, ' you have not so had an opinion of 
my capacity, as to imagine me dull enough 
to be offended with Mr. Ben net's senti- 
ments ; for which I presently knew so well 
to account. I was, indeed, charmed "with 
his ingenuity, who had discovered, perhaps, 
the only way of recxinciling my aunt lo 
those inclinations, wliich I now assured 
myself he had for me. 

* I was not long lci\ to support my hopes 
by my sagacitv. He soon found an opportu- 
nity of declaring his passion. He did this 
in so forcible, though gimtle a manner, with 
a profusion of fervency and tenderness at 
once, that his love, hke a torrent, bore 
every thing before it; and I am almost 
ashamed to own to you, how very soon he 
prevailed upon me to — to— in short, to be 
an honest woman, and to confess lo him the 
plain truth. 

' When we were upon a good footing to- 
getlier, he gave me a long relation of what 
had passed at several interviews with my 
aunt, at which I had not been present. He 
said, he had discovered, that as she valued 
herself chiefly on her understanding, so she 
was extremely jealous of mine, and hated 
me on account of my learning. That, as 
he had loved me passionately from his first 
seeing me, and had thought of nothing from 
that time but of throwmg himself at my 
feet, he saw no wav so open lo propitiate my 
aunt as that AvhicK he had taken, by com- 
mending my beauty, a perfection to which 
she had long resijjned all cLiim, at the ex- 
pense of my understanding, in which he 
lamented my deficiency to a degree almost 
of ridicule. This he imputed chiefly to my 
learning; on this occasion he advanced a 
sentiment, which so pleased my aunt, that 
she thought proper to make it her own ; f<)r 
I heard it aftenvards more than once from 
her own mouth. Learning, he said, had 
the same effect on tlie mind that strong 
liquors have on the constitution ; boiJi temP 
ing to eradicate all our natural fire and 
energy. His flattery had made such a dupe 
of my aunt, that she assented without the 
least suspicion of his sincerity, to all he said; 
so sure is vanity to weaken every fortress 
of the understanding, and to betray us to 
everv attack of the enemy. 

* You will believe, madam, that I readily 
forgave him all he had said, not only from 
that motive which I have mentioned,*but as 
I was assured he had spoke the reverse of 
his real sentiments. T was not, however, 
quite so well pleased with my aunt who be- 
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n to treat mc as if I was really an idiot 

er cunteiuptf I awn, a little piqued me; 
and I could not help oRen expressing my 
resentnient, wlicn we were alone together, 
to Mr. Bcnnet ; who never failed to grati^ 
me, by making lier conceit the subject of his 
wit ; a talent which he possessed in the most 
extraordinary dt^^ee. 

This proved of very fatal consequence ; 
f(»r one day, while we were enjoying my 
aunt in a very tliick arbour in the garden, 
she stole up(»n us unobserved, and over^ 
heard our whole conversation. I wish my 
dear, you undenstixkl Latin, tliat I niigiit 
repeat you a sentence, in which the rage of 
a tii^ress, that hath lost her young, is de- 
scribed. — No E^n^jlisli (loct, as I remember, 
hath come up to it ; nor am 1 myself equal 
to the undertaking. She burst m u|xjn us, 
open-mouthed, and afler discharging every 
amuive word, almost, in tlie only language 
she understood, or p(N)r Mr. Bennet, turned 
us botli out of diNire ; declaring, she wouki 
send my rags atler nte, but would never 
more piermit me to set my loot within her 
thresliold. 

' Consider, dear madam, to what a 
wretched condition we were now reduced. 
I had not yet received tlie small legacy lefl 
me by my fetker ; nor was Mr. Bennet 
master of nve pounds in the whole world. 

' In tliis situation, the man I doted on to 
distraction had but little difficulty to per- 
suade me to a proposal, which, inde^, I 
thought generous m him to make; as it 
seemed to' proceed from that tenderness for 
my reputation, to which he ascribed it ; 
indeed, it could proceed from no motive 
with which I should have been displeased. 
— ^In a word, within two days we were man 
and wife. 

' Mr. Bennet now declared himself the 
happiest of men ; and, for my part, 1 sin- 
cerely declare, I envied no woman upon 
earth. — How little, alas ! did I then know, 
or suspect the price I was to pay for all my 
joys. — A match of real love is, indeed, truly 
paradise ; and such perfect happiness seems 
to be the forbidden fruit to mortals, which 
we are to lament having tasted during the 
rest of our lives. 

< The first uneasiness which attacked us 
af^r our marriage was on my aunt's ac- 
count It was very disagreeable to live 
under the nose of so near a relatk>n, who did 
not acknowledge us ; but, on the oontraiy, 
was ever doing us all the ill turns in her 
power ; and making a party against us in 
the parish, which is always easy enough to 
do amongst the vul^r, against persons who 
are their superiors m rank, and, at the same 
time, their inferiors in fortune. This made 
Mr. Bennet think of procuring an exchange, 
in which intention he was soon after con- 
firmed by tlic arrival of the rector. It was 



the rector^s custom to spend three months 
every year at his living ; tor whicii purpose, 
he reserved an apartment in his parsonage 
house, which was full large enouj^h for two 
such Uttle families as then occupied it ; we, 
at first, promised ourselves some little con- 
venience from his boardinj^ with us ; and 
Mr. Bennet began to lay aside his thoughts 
of leaving his curacy, at least lor some time. 
But tliese golden ideas presently vanished ; 
for, though we botli used our utmost endea- 
vours to pk*ase him, we soon found the im- 
possibility of succeeding. He was, indeed, 
to give you his character in a word, the 
nM>Rt peevish of mortals. This temper, not- 
witlistanding that he was both a good and 
a pious man, made his company so insuf- 
ferable, that nothing could compensate it 
If his breakfast was not ready to a nMiment, 
if a dish of meat was too much or too little 
done ; in short, if any thing failed of exactly 
hitting his taste, he was sure to be out of 
humour all that day; so tliat, indeed, he 
was scarce ever in a good temper a whole 
day together; for fortune seems to take a 
deliglit in tliwarting this kind of disposition, 
to which human life, with its many crosses 
and accidents, is in truth by no means fitted. 

' Mr. Bennet was now, by my desire, as 
well as his own, determined to quit the pa- 
rish ; but when he attempted to get an ex- 
chaxige, he found it a matter of more diffi- 
culty than he had apprehended; (or tlie 
rector* s temper was so well known among 
the neighbouring clergy, that none of them 
could w brought to think of spending three 
months in a year with him. 

' Afler many fruitless inquiries, Mr. Bennet 
thought best to remove to London, the great 
mart of all a&ira ecclesiastical and civil. 
This project greatly |^sed him, and he 
resolved, without more delay, to take his 
leave of the rector ; which he did in the most 
friendly manner possible, and preached his 
farewell sermon ; nor was there a dry eye in 
the church, except among the few w*hom 
my aunt, who remained sou inexorable, had 
prevailed upon to hate us without any cause. 

' To London we came, and took up our 
lodf^ng tlie first night at the inn where the 
stage-coach set us down ; the next morn- 
ing, my husband went out eariy on his busi- 
ness, and returned with the good news of 
having heard of a curacy, and of having 
equipped liimself with a lodging in the 
neignbourhood of a worthy peer, who, said 
he, was my feUow collegiate ; and what is 
more, 1 have a direction to a person who 
will advance your legacy at a very reason- 
able rate. 

'This last partieular was extremely agree- 
able to roe; for our last guinea wu now 
broached; and the rector nad lent my hus^ 
band ten pounda to jmy his debts in the 
country; lorwithall niBpeeviahneashewas 
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a good and a generous man, and had indeed 
80 many valuable qualities, that I lamented 
hia temper, afler 1 knew him thomuf^hly, as 
much on hia account as on my own. 

' We now quitted the inn, and went to 
our lod^ngs, where my husband havini^ 
placed nie in safety, as he said, he went 
alMut the business of the legacy, witli good 
a^u ranee of success. 

' My husband returned elated with his 
success ; the person to whom he applied liav- 
ing imdertaken to advance the legacv, which 
iie ful6lled as soon as the proper inquiries 
could be made, and proper instruments pre- 
pured for that purpcfie. 

* This, however, took up so mucii time, 
tliat as our fund was so verv low, we were 
reduced to aomo distress, an^ obliged to live 
extremely penurious; nor would all do, 
without my taking a most disagreeable way 
of procuring money, by pawning one of my 
gowns. 

' Mr. Bennet was now settled in a curacy 
in town, greatly to his satisfaction, and our 
arlairs seemed to have a prosperous aspect, 
when he came home to me one mornuig in 
much apparent disorder, looking as pale as 
death, and begged me by some means or 
otlier to get him a dram ; for tliat he was 
taken wim a sudden faiutncss and lowness 
of spints. 

' Friglitened as I was, I immediately ran 
down stairs, and pnwured some rum of the 
mistress of tiie house ; the first time, indeed, 
I ever knew him drink any. When lie came 
to himself, lie begged me not to be alarmed ; 
for it was no distemper, but something that 
had vexed him, which had causcil hia disor- 
der, which he had now perfectly recovered. 

' He then told me the whole affair. He 
had hitherto deferred paying a visit to the 
lord whom I mentioned to nave lieen for^ 
merlv his felbw coUesiatc, and was now his 
neigfibour, till he couul put himself in decent 
rigging. He had now purchased a new 
cassock, hat, and wig, and went to pay his 
respects to his old acquaintance, who had 
received from him many civilities and as- 
sistances in his learning at the universitv, 
and had promised to return them four-fold 
liereaf\er. 

' It was not without some difficulty that 
Mr. Bennet got into the anti-chamber. Here 
he waited, or, as the phrase is, cooled his 
heels for above an hour before he saw his 
lordship, nor had he seen him then, but by 
an accident : for my lord was ^in^ out, 
when he casually intercepted him in his pas- 
sas^ to liis chariot. He approached to sa- 
lute him with some fandliarity, though with 
respect, depending on his former intimacv, 
when my lt)rd, stopping short, very gravely 
tokl him, He had not the pleasure ofknow- 
injf him. How ! my brd, said he, can you 
have BO aoon forgot your old acquaintance 



Tom Bennet? O, Mr. Bennet! cries hk 
lordship, with much reserve, is it you? you 
will pardon my memory. I am glad to see 
you, Mr. Bennet, but vou must excuse roe 
at present ; for I am in verv i^reat haste- 
He tlien broke from hiin, and without more 
ceremony', or any furtlier invitation, went 
directlv into his chariot. 

*" Tliis cold reception from a person for 
whom my hasband had a real friendship, 
and firom whom he had great reason to ex- 
pect a very warm return of afi*ectk)n, to 
affected the poor man, that it caused all those 
sympt^mis which I have mentioned before. 

' Though this incident produced no mate- 
rial consequence, I could not pass over it in 
silence, as of all the misfortunes which ever 
befel him, it afiected my husband the most. 
I need not, however, to a woman of your 
delicacy, make any comments on a beha- 
viour, which, tliougn I believe it is very com- 
mon, is neverthel^, cruel and base beyond 
description; and is diametrically opposite 
to true honour, as as well as to goodness. 

'To relieve the uneasiness vmich mv 
husband felt on account of his false Gnaaa^ 
I prevailed with him to go every niflfat, 
almost for a fbrtni^t togemer, to tne pwy; 
a diversion of which he was greatly fond, 
and from which he did not think his being a 
clerfinmian excluded him ; indeed, it is very 
well if those austere persons who woukl he 
inclined t4> censure him on this head, have 
themselves no greater sins to answer for. 

* From this time, during three months, 
we passed our time very agreeably, a little 
too agreeably, perhaps, for our circum- 
stances; for however innocent diversions 
may be in otlier respects, they must be 
owned to be expensive. When you con- 
sider, then, madam, that our income from 
tlie curacy was less than fort^ pounds a 
year, and that afler payment of'^the debt to 
the rector, and another to mv aunt, with 
the costs in law which she ha^ occasioned 
by suing for it, my legacy was reduced to 
less than seventy pounds, you will not won- 
der that in diversions, clotlies, and the 
common expenses of life, we had almost 
consumed our whole stock. 

' The inconsiderate manner in ifHiich we 
had lived for some time, will, I doubt not, ap- 
pear to you to want some excuse ; but I 
nave none to make for it. Two things, 
however now happened, which occasioned 
much serious reflection to Mr. Bennet; the 
one was, tliat I grew near my time ; the 
other, that he now received a letter from 
Oxfonl, demanding the debt of forty pounds, 
which I mentkined to you before. The 
fonner of these he made a pretence of ob- 
taining a delay for the payment of the latter, 
promising in two months to pay off half the 
debt, by which means he obtained a forbear- 
ance during that time. 
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' I was now delivoreil of a son, a matter 
which should in reality have incrcas(?(l our 
concern; mit on the contrary, it gave us 

frreat pleasure: greater indeed could not 
lave been conccivrd at the birtli of an heir 
to the most plentiful estate ; so entirely 
tliouffhtless were we, ami so little forecast 
had we of those many evils and distresses 
to winch wo had rendered a liunian crea- 
ture, and on«' so ilear to us, liable. TJie 
day of a cliri<teninir is in all fluuilies, I lie- 
lievc, a day of jubilee and n'joicinir: and 
vet if we ciuisider the interest of that little 
wretch who is the occasion, how very little 
reason would \\\i) most sanguine persons 
have for their joy. 

* But though our eyes were too weak to 
look Ibrwaril for the. sakr of our child, we 
could not lie blinded to tlu»se diinjri.rs that 
immediately threatened ourselves. Mr. 
BtMinotat the expiration of the two months, 
rectuved a second letter from ()-\lbrd, in a 
very peremptory style, and thn-alenim^ a 
suit without nnv farther drlav. This alarm- 
ed us in the stronjjrest manner; and my 
husband, to secure liis lilxTtv, was advised 
for a while to siielter himsilf in the verge of 
tlie court. 

* And now, madam, I am entering on that 
wicne which directly leads to all my misery.' 

Hert! she stoj>iH'd, and wijx'dlier eyes; 

and Uien, begging Amelia to excuse her for 
a few minutes, ran hastily out i»f the niom, 
leaving Amelia by hi-rself, while she refresii- 
ed her spirits with a cordial, to enable her 
to relate ivhat follows in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Farthrr rontinutd, 

Mrs. Bennet, returninij into tbc room, 
made a short aj^ilogy tor Iht absence, and 
then proceeded in tlu- Ibl low inir words: 

* We now left our lodrrjiiirs, and \o6k a 
second floor in that very housr' where vou 
now an^; to which we were ivc«>mmtndeii by 
the woman where we had U'lbn- lodgi'd, lor 
the. mistresses of lK>th houses weiv acquaint- 
ed ; and, indeed, we had been all at the 
play together. To this new lodging, th<.'n, 
(such was our wretched di\*«tiny,') we im- 
mediately Repaired, and were received by 
Mrs. Ellison, (how can I Ix^ar the sound of 
that detested name,) with much civility ; she 
took care, however, during the first fortnight 
ot*our residence, to wait ujx>n us every Mon- 
day morning for her rent ; such bring, it 
seems, the custom of this placi*, which, as it 
was inhabited chiefly by jKrsous in debt, is 
not the region of credit. 

* My Imsband, by the singular goodness 
of the rector, who greatly compassionated 
his case, was enabled to continue in his cu- 
rary, though he could only do the duty on 



Sundays. He was, Iiowever, sometimes 
obliged to furnish a [)ers<.)n to oiiiciatc at 
hisexiM'nse; so that our income was very 
scanty, and tlie ^MKir little remainder of the 
legacy being almost s|K*nt, we were reduced 
ti) some difficulties, and, what was woi^e, 
saw still a prospect of greater beiore our 
f'Ves. 

* Under these circumstances, how agree- 
able to poor Mr. Bemit-t must ha\e Ik in 
the behaviour of Mrs. Ellison, who, when 
he carried her her rent on the usual day, uM 
him, with a Ix'uevolent smile, that he needed 
not to give himsell' the trouble of such t.xuct 
pimctuality. S.he added, that, if it was at 
anytime inconvenient to him, he might pav 
her when he pleased. " To siy tlie truth, ' 
says she, " I nrver was so much pleased 
with any lodirers in my life. — I am con- 
vinced, Mr. Bennet, yon are a very worthy 
man, and yt»u an? a very happy one, too: 
tor you havL' the prettiest wile, and tlie prel- 
tie.<l child I ever saw.'' These, dear ma- 
ilam, were the words she was pleased to 
make use of; and I am sure she behaved to 
me with such an apix^arance of friendship 
and afl'ection, that, as I C4)uld not p>erceive 
any possible views of interest which she 
could have in her professions, I easily be- 
lieved them n^al. 

'There lodgeil in the same house — O, 
Mrs. BiHilh! tlie bkHul runs cold to my heart, 
and should run cold to yours when I name 
him : — There lodjied in the same house a 
lord — the l<»rd, indeed, whom I have since 
seen in your company. This lord, Mrs. 
Ellison told me, had taken a great fancy to 
my little Charly : fool that I was, and blind- 
etl by my own passion, which made mo 
conceive that an infant, not three months 
old, could really be the object of atlectionto 
any besides a parent ; and more especially 
to a gay young lellow! But if I was silly in 
being deceived, how wicked was the WTetch 
who dec-cived me; who used such art, and 
cnipkiyed sucb pahis, such incredible pains, 
to deceive me! he acted tlie part of a nurse 
to my little infant; he danced it, he lulled it, 
he kissed it ; declared it was the very pic- 
tnre of a nephew of his, his favourite sister's 
child; and said so many kind and fond 
things of its beauty, that I myself, though, 
I believe, one of the tenderest and fondest 
of motliers, scarce carried my own ideas of 
my little darling's perfection beyond the 
compliments which he paid it. 

*My lord, however, perhaps from mo- 
desty before my face, fell far short of what 
Mrs*. Ellison reiwrted from him. And now, 
when she found the impression which was 
made on me by these means, she took every 
opportunity of insinuating U» me his lonl 
ships many virtues, his great goodness to 
his sister's 'children in particular ; nor did 
she fail to drop some hints, which gave me 
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the inoet simple and soundless hopes of 
stranjDce consequences irom his fondness to 
my Charly. 

* When by these means, which, simple as 
they may appear, were, perhaps, the most 
arttui, my lord had gained something more, 
I think, than my esteem, he took the surest 
method to confirm himself in my affection. 
Tliis was, by professing tlie highest friend- 
ship for my nusband; for, as to myself, 
I do assure you, he never* showed me more 
than common respect ; and I hope you will 
believe, I should have immediately started 
and flown off if he had. Poor I accounted 
for all the friendship which he expressed for 
my husband, and all the fondness which he 
showed to my boy, from the great pretti- 
ness of the one and the great merit of the 
other; f(X)lishly conceiving, that others 
saw with my eyes, and felt with my heart. 
Little did I dream, that my own unfortu- 
nate person was the fountain of all this 
lord's goodness, and was the intended price 
of it. 

' One evening, as I was drinking tea with 
Mrs. £llison, by my lord's fire, (a liberty 
which she never scrupled taking when he 
was gone out,) my little Charly, now about 
half a yer.r old, sitting in her lap ; my lord, 
accidentally, no doubt, indeed I tlien thought 
it so, came in. I was confounded, and offered 
to go ; but my lord declared, if he disturbed 
Mrs. £llvu>n*s company, as he phrased it, 
he would himself leave tlie room. When I 
was thus prevailed on to keep my seat, my 
lord immediately took my little baby into 
his lap, and gave it some tea there, not a 
little at the expense of his embroidery ; for 
he was very richly dressed : indeed, he was 
as fine a figure as perhaps ever was seen. 
His behaviour, on this occasion, gave me 
many ideas in his favour. I thought he 
discovered goml sense, good nature, conde- 
scension, and other good qualities, by the 
fondness he showed to my child, and the 
contempt he seemed to expn^ss for his fine- 
ry, which so greatly became him ; for I can- 
not deny, but that he was the handsomest 
and genteelest person in the world ; though 
such considerations advanced him not a step 
in my favour. 

' My husband now returned from church, 
(for this happened on a Sunday,) and was, 
by my lord^ particular desire, ushered into 
the room. My lord received him with the 
utmost politeness, and with many professions 
of esteem ; which, he said, he had conceiv- 
ed from Mrs. Ellison's representations of his 
merit. He then proceeded to mention the 
livinff which was detained from my husband, 
of which Mrs. Ellison had likewise informed 
him ; and said, he thought it would be no 
difficult matter to obtain a restoration of it, 
by the authority of the bishop, who was his 
ptrtieular friend, and to whom he would 



take an immediate opportunity of mention- 
ing it This, at last, he determined to do 
the very next day ; when he invited us both 
to dinner, where we were to be acquainted 
with his lordship's success. 

' My k)rd now insisted on mv husband's 
staying supper with him, without taking 
any notice of me ; but Mrs. Ellison declared 
he should not part man and wife ; and that 
she herself would stay with me. The mo- 
tion was too agreeable to me to be reject^ ; 
and, except the little time 1 retired to put 
my child to bed, we spent toother the most 
agreeable evening imaginable ; nor was it, 
I oelieve, easjr to decide, whether Mr. Ben- 
net or myself were most delighted with his 
lordship and Mrs. Ellison ; but this I assure 
you, the ^neroeily of the one, and the ex- 
treme civilitv and kindness of the other, 
were the subjects of our conversation all the 
ensuing night, during which we neither of 
us closed our eyes. 

'The next day at dinner, my lord ac- 
quainted us, that he had prevailed with the 
bishop to write to the clergyman in the 
country; indeed, he told us that he had 
engaged the bishop to be very warm in our 
interest, and had not the least doubt of suc- 
cess. This threw us both into a flow of 
spirits ; and in the aflemoon, Mr. Bennet, 
at Mrs. Ellison's request, which was second- 
ed by his lordship, related the history of our 
lives, from our first acquaintance. My lord 
seemed much affected with some tender 
scenes, which, as no man could better feel, 
so none could better describe than my hus- 
band. When he had finished, my lord beg- 
ged pardon for mentioning an occurrence 
which gave him such a particular concern, 
as it had disturbed that delicious state of 
happiness in which we had lived at our for- 
mer lodging. 

* " It womd be ungenerous," said he, " to 
rejoice at an accident, which though it 
brought me fortunately acquainted with two 
of the most agreeable pecrole in the worid, 
was yet at the expense of^ your mutual fe- 
licity. This circumstance, 1 mean, is your 
debt at Oxford : pray how doth that stand ? 
I am resolved it shall never disturb your 
happiness hereafler." At these words, the 
tears burst from my poor husband's eves ; 
and in an ecstacy of gratitude, he criedTout, 
" Your lordship overcomes me with gene- 
rosity. If you go on in this manner, both 
my wife's gratitude and mine must be bank- 
rupt." He then acquainted my lord with 
the exact state of the case, and received as- 
surances from him that the debt shoukL 
never trouble him. My husband was afl^ain 
breaking out into the warmest expressions 
of gratitude; but my lord stopped him 
short, saying, **If you have any ooligation, 
it is to my Tittle Charty here, from wbcwt 
little innocent ciiULVeR\VAL^i%'(«c'ts^c*^'VD«s^ 
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Uum the value of this triflinc debt in plea- 
sure." I forgot to tell you, Uiat when I ot- 
fcred to leave the room af\er dinner, upon 
my child's account, my lord would not suf- 
fer me, but ordered the child to be brought 
to me. He now took it out of mv arms, 
place^l it upon his own knee, and fed it witli 
■ome fruit from the dessert. In short, it 
woukl be more tedious to you than myself, 
to relate the thousand little tendernesses he 
showed to the child. He gave it many 
baubles ; amongst the rest was a coral, 
worth at least tliree pounds ; and when my 
husband was confined near a fortnight to 
his chamber with a cold, he visited the child 
every day, (for to tliis infant's account were 
all the visits placed ;) and seldom failed of 
accompanying his visit witli a present to tlie 
little thing. 

' Here, Mrs. Booth, I cannot help men- 
tioning a doubt which hath of\en arisen in 
my mmd, since I have been enough mistress 
oi mvsclf to reflect on tliis horrid train 
which was laid to blow up my innocence. 
Wkiked and barbarous it was to the highest 
degree, without any question ; but my doubt 
is, whetlier the art or folly of it be the more 
conspicuous, for however delicate and re- 
fined the art must be allowed to have been, 
the folly, I thmk, niust upon a fair examina- 
tion, appear no less astonishing ; for to lay 
all considerations of cruelty and crime out 
of the case, what a f(X)lish bargain dotli the 
man make for himself, who purchases so 
poors pleasure at so high a price ! 

' We had lived near three weeks with as 
much freedom as if we had been all of the 
same family ; when, one af\emoon, my lord 
proposed to mv husband to ride down him- 
self^ to solicit tde surrender ; for he said the 
bishop had received an unsatisfactory an- 
swer from the parson, and had %vrit a second 
letter more pressing; which his lordship 
DOW promised us to strengtlien by one of his 
own that my husband was to carry with 
him. Mr. Beniiet agreed to this proposal 
with great thankfulness : and the next day 
was appointed for his journey. The dis- 
tance was near seventy miles. 

< My husband set out on his journey ; and 
he had scarce left me before Mrs. Ellison 
came into my nx)m, and endeavoured to 
comfort me in his absence ; to say the tmth, 
though he was to be from me but a few 
days,' and the purpose of his goings was to 
fix our happiness on a sound foundation for 
all our future days, I could scarce support 
my spirits under this first separation. But 
though I then thought Mrs. Ellison's inten- 
tions to be most kind and friendly, yet the 
means she used were utterly ineffectual, and 
appeared to me injudicious. Instead of 
soothing my uneasiness, which is always 
the first physic to be given to grief, she ral- 
lied me upon it, and began to tadk in a very 



unusual style of ^yety, in which she treated 
conjugal k)ve witli much ridicule. 

* 1 gave her to understand, tliat she dis- 

}>leased me by this discourse ; but she soon 
bund means to give such a turn to it, as 
made merit of all she had said. And now, 
when she had worked me into a good hu- 
mour, she made a proposal to me, which I 
at first rejected ; but at last fatally, — too 
fatally suffered myself to be over persuaded. 
This was to go to a masquerade at Rane- 
lagh, for which my lord had furnished her 
with tickets.' 

At tliese words Amelia turned pale as 
death, and hastily begged her friend to give 
her a glass of water, some air, or any tiling. 
Mrs. Bennet having thrown open Uie win- 
dow and procured tlie water, which pre- 
vented Amelia from fainting, looked at her 
with much tenderness, and cried, < I do not 
wonder, m^ dear madam, that you are 
affected with my mentioning that fatal 
masquerade ; since I firmly believe the same 
ruin was intended for you at the same 
place. The ap})r€liension of which occa- 
sioned the letter I sent you this morning, 
and all the trial of your patience w^hich I 
have made since' 

Amelia gave her a tender embrace, with 
many expressions of the warmest gratitude ; 
assured her she had pretty well recovered 
her spirits, and liegtred her to continue her 
story ; which Mrs. Bennet then did. How- 
ever, as our readers may like%viRe be glad 
to recover their spirits al»>, wc shall here 
put an end to tlie chapter. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

The Story further amtinxud, 

Mrs. Bennet proceeded thus : 
*I was at length prevailed on to ac- 
company Mrs. Ellison to the masquerade. 
Here, I must confess, the pleasantness of 
the place, the variety of the dresses, and the 
novelty of the thing, gave me much delight, 
and raised my fancy to the highest pitch. 
As I was entirely void of all suspicion, my 
mind threw off atl reserve, and pleasure only 
filled my thoughts. Innocence, it is true, 
possessed my heart ; but it was innocence 
unguarded, intoxicated with foolish desires, 
and liable to every temptation. During the 
first two hours, we had many trifling ad- 
ventures not wortli remcm'bering. At 
length my lord joined us, and continued 
vnm me all the evening ; and we danced 
several dances together. 

* I need not, I belio'e, tell you, madam, 
how en^ging his conversation is. 1 wish I 
could with truth sa v, 1 was not pleased wilii 
it, or, at least, that t had a right to be pleased 
%vith it. But I will dis^ise nothing twm 
you ; I now began to discover tliat he had 
some affection for me ; but he had already 
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too farm a footing in my esteem, to make 
the discovery shocking. 1 will — I will own 
the truth ; 1 was delighted with perceiving 
a passion in him, which 1 was not unwilling 
to think he had from tlie he^mning, and to 
derive his liaving concealed it so long from 
his awe of my virtue, and his res|)ect to my 
undei-standing. I assure you, madam, at 
the same time, my intentions were never to 
exceed tlie bounds of iimocence. I was 
charmed with the delicacy of his passion ; 
and in the f(X)lish, thoughtless turn of mind 
in which I then was, I fancied 1 might give 
some very distant encouragement to such a 
passion in such a man, with the utmost 
safety ; that I might indulge my vanity and 
interest at once, without being guilty of the 
least injury. 

'I know Mrs. Booth will condemn all 
these thoughts, and 1 condemn them no less 
myself; for it Is now my steadfast opinion, 
that the woman who ^ives up tlie least out- 
work t)f her virtue, d(>th, in that very mo- 
ment, betray the citadel. 

'About two o'clock we returned home, 
and found a very handsome collation pro- 
vided for us. I was asked to partake of it ; 
and I did not, I could not refuse. I was not, 
however, entirely void of all suspicion, and 
f made many resolutions ; one of which 
was, not to (irink a drop more than my 
usual stint. This was, at the utmost, little 
more than half a pint of small punch. 

* I adhered strictly to my quantity ; but 
in tlie qua lit V, I am convinced, I was de- 
ceived ; for, before I left the room, I foimd 
my head giddy. What the villain gave me 
I know not ; but besides bein^ intoxicated, 
I perceived etTects fn)m it whicli are not to 
be described. 

' Here, madam, I must draw a curtain 
over the residue of that fatal night. Let it 
suffice, tliat it involved me in the most dread- 
ful ruin -, a ruin to which, I can truly say, 
I never consented : and of which I was 
scarce conscious, when the villanous man 
avowed it t*> my face in the morning. 

* Thus I have deduced my story to the 
most horrid period ; happy had I been, had 
this been the period of my life ; but I was 
reserved for greater miseries ; but before I 
enter on them, I will mention something 
very remarkable, with which I was now ac- 
quainted, and that will show there was no- 
thing of accident which had befallen me ; 
but Uiat all was the effect of a long, regu- 
lar, premeditated design. 

*■ You may remember, madam, I t4)ld you 
tliat we were recommended to Mrs. Ellison 
by the woman at whose house we had be- 
fore kxiged. This woman, it seems, was 
one of my lord's pimps, and had before in- 
troduced me to his lordship's notice. 

' You are to know then, madam, that this 
villain, thki k>rd, now confessed to me, that 



he had first seen me in the gallery at the 
oratorio ; whither I had gone witli tickets, 
with which the woman where 1 first lodged, 
had presented me, and which were, it seems, 
purchased by my lord. Here I first met 
the vile betrayer, who was disguised in a 
rug coat, and a patch upon his lace. 

At these words, Amelia cried, * O, gra- 
cious heavens !' and fell back in her cnsdr. 
Mrs. Bennct, with proper applications, 
brought her back to life ; and then Amelia 
acquainted her, that she herself had first 




what words, what thanks, what actions can 
demonstrate the gratitude of my senti- 
ments ! I look upon you, and always shall 
look upon you, as my preserver from the 
brink of a precipice, from wluch I was fall- 
ing into tlie same ruin wliich you have so 
generously, so kindly, and so nobly disckMed 
for my sake.' 

Here the two ladies compared notes ; and 
it appeared, that his lordship's behaviour at 
the oratorio had been alike to both ; that he 
had made use of the very same words, the 
very same actions to Ameha, which he had 

Practised over before on poor unfortunate 
Irs. Bennet It may, perhaps, be thought 
strange, that neither of them could after- 
wards recollect him ; but so it was. And, 
indeed, if we consider the force of disguise, 
the very short time that either of them was 
with him at this first interview, and the very 
little curiosity that must have been suppos- 
ed in the minds of the ladies, together with 
the amusement in which they were then en- 
gaged, all wonder will, I apprehend, cease. 
Amelia, however, now declared, she remem- 
bered his voice and features perfectly well ; 
and was thoroughly satisfied he was the 
same person. She then accounted for hk 
not having visited in the aflernoon, accord- 
ing to his promise, from her declared reso- 
lutions to Mrs. EUlison not to see him. She 
now burst forth into some very satirical in- 
vectives against that lady, and declared she 
had the art, as well as tlie wickedness, of 
the devil himself. 

Many congratulations now passed from 
Mrs. Bennet to Amelia, which were return- 
ed with the most hearty acknowledgments 
from that lady. But, instead of filling our 
paper with these, we shall pursue Mrs. Ben- 
net's story ; which she resumed, as we shall 
find in the next chapter 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Farther eorUSnuatian. 

< No sooner,' said Mrs. Bennet, continu- 
ing her story, < was my lord departed^ than. 
Mrs. EUlison caoM^ \o ism&. ^\^\«SQsn^>EB^ 
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•Qcb a mumer, when al)e became acquaint- 
ed with what had nassed, that ttiough I was 
at first satisfied oi her guilt, she wgan to 
staffger my opinion; and, at length, pre- 
vailed upon me U) acquit her. She raved 
like a mad woman against my lord, swore 
he should not stay a moment in her house, 
and tliat she wtmld never speak to him more. 
In short, had slie been the most imiocent 
woman in the world, she could not have 
spoke nor acted any otlierwise, nor could 
the have vented more wrath and indigna- 
tion against the betrayer. 

* That part of her denunciation of vcn- 
fleance wliich concerned mv lord's k?aving 
Sie bouse, she vowed should be executed 
immediately ; but tiicn, seeming to recollect 
herself, slic said, " Consider, my dear child, 
it is for your sake alone 1 speak ; will not 
Mch a proceeding; give some suspicion to 
jour husband ?" lanswered, That I valued 
not that ; that I was resolved to inform my 
husband of all, the moment I saw him ; with 
many expre8sk)ns of detestation of myself, 
and an mdificrencc for life, and for every 
thiiur else. 

' Mrs. Ellison, however, found means to 
tooth me, and to satisfy me with my own 
innocence ; a point in which, I believe, we 
are all easily ccmvinced. In short, I was 
persuaded to acquit both myself and her, to 
lay tlie whole guilt upon my lord, and to re- 
acNve to conceal it from my husband. 

* That whole day I confined mysolf to my 
chamber, and saw no perstm but Mrs. Elli- 
son. I was, indeed, ashamed to look any 
one in the face. Happilv for me my lord 
went into the country without attempting to 
come near me ; for 1 believe his sight would 
have driven me to madness. 

' The next day, I told Mrs. Ellison, that 
I was re^iolved to leave her lodgings the 
moment my k)rd came to town ; not on her 
account, (tor I really inclined to think her 
innocent,) but on my lord's, wliose face I 
was resolved, if possible, never more to be- 
hold. She told me, I had no reason to quit 
her house on that score ; for that my lord 
himself had left her lodgings that morning, 
in resentment, she believed, of the abuses 
which she had cast on him the day before. 

' This confirmed me in the opinion of her 
innocence ; nor hath she, from that day to 
this, till my acquaintance with you, madam, 
done any thing to forfeit my opinion. On 
the contrary, I owe her many good ofiices ; 
amongst the rest I have an annuity of one 
hundred and fif\y pounds a-year irom my 
k>rd, which I know was owing to her solici- 
tations ; for she is not void of generosity or 
good-nature ; tliough, by what I have lately 
seen, I am convinced she was the cause of 
my ruin, and hath endeavoured to lay the 
Ktme snares for you. 

'Bui to return to my melancholy story. 



My husband returned at the appointed time; 
and I met him with an agitation of mind 
not to be described. Perhaps the fatigue 
which he had undergone in lus journey, and 
his dissntisHiction at nis ill success, prevent- 
ed his taking notice of wliat I feared was 
too visible. AH his hopes were entirely 
frustrated ; the clerg>'nian had not received 
the bishop's letter ; and as to my lord's, he 
treated it with derision and contempt. Tired 
as he was, Mr. Beunet would not sit down 
till he had inquired for my lord, intending 
to go and pay his compliments. Poor man ! 
he bttle suspected that he had deceived him, 
as I have since known, concerning the bi- 
shop ; mucli less did he suspect any other 
injury. But the lord — the villain, was gone 
out of town, s(» that he was forced to post- 
pone all his gratitude. 

' Mr. Bennet reiurnetl to town late on the 
Saturday niglit, — nevertheless he perlbrmed 
his duty at church tlie next day ; but I re- 
fused to go witli him. This, I think, was 
the first refusal I was guilty of since our 
marriage : but I was become so miserable, 
that his presence, which had been tlie source 
of all my happiness, was become my bane. 
I will not say i hated to see him ; but I can 
say I was ashamed, indeed afraid, to look 
him in the face. 1 was conscious of I knew 
not what — Guilt, I hope, it cannot be called.' 

' 1 hope not, nay, I tliink not,' cries 
Amelia. 

'My husband,' continued Mrs. Bennet, 
' perceived my dissatisfaction, and imputed 
it to his ill success in the country. I was 
pleased with this sclf-<lelusion ; a^d yet, 
when I fairly compute tlie ammies I suffered 
at his endeavours to commrt me on that 
head, I paid most severely lor it O, my 
dear Mrs. Booth ! happy is the deceived 
pMirty between true lovers, and wretched in- 
deed is the author of the deceit 

^In this wretched condition I passed a 
whole week, tlie most miserable, I think, of 
my whole hfe, endeavouring to humour my 
husband's delusion, and to conceal my own 
tortures ; but I had reason to fear f could 
not succeed lon^ ; for on tlie Saturday night 
I perceived a visible alteration in his beha- 
viour to me. He went to bed in an appa- 
rent ill-humour, turned sullenly fmm me ; 
and if I offered at any endearments, he gave 
me only peevish answers. 

* After a restless turbulent night, he rose 
early on Sunday morning and walked down 
stairs. I expected his return to breakfast, 
but was soon informed by the maid that he 
was gone forth ; and tliat it was no more 
than seven o'clock. All this, vou may be- 
lieve, madam, alarmed me. f saw plainly 
he had discovered the fatal secret, though 
by what means I could not divine. The 
state of my mind was very little short of 
madness. Sometimes I tlionght of running 
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away from my injured husband, and some- 
times of puttmg an end to my life. 

* In the midst of sucli perturbations, I 
spent the day. My husband returned in 
the evening. O, Heavens ! can I de- 
scribe what ibllowed ? It is impossible ; 

I shall sink under the relation. He en- 
tered the room with a face as white as a 
sheet, his lips trembling, and his eyes red as 
ciKilsof fire, and startinir as it were from 

his head " Molly," cries he, throwing 

himself into his chair, " are you well ?" 

Good HeaveiLs ! says I, what's the mat- 
ter ? Indeed, I cannot say I am well. 

" No !" says he, starting from his chair, 

" false monster, you have betrayed me, de- 
stroyed mo, von have ruined vour hus- 

• • • 

band t" Then looking like a I'ury, he 
snatched off a large book from the table, 
and with the malice of a madman, threw it 
at my he.id, and knocked me down back- 
wards. He then caught me up in his arms, 
and kissed me with most extravagant ten- 
derness ; then looking me steadfastly in the 
face (or several moments, the tears gushed 
in a torrent from his eyes, and with his ut- 
most violence he threw me atjain on the 
floor ; — kicked mo, stamped uinm me. I 
believe, indeed, his intent was to kill me, 
and I believe he thought he had accom- 
plished it. 

* I l«iy on the ground for some minutes, 1 
believe, deprived of my senses. When I 
recovered myself, I found my husband ly- 
ing by my side on his face, and the blood 
running from liim. It seems, when he 
thought he had d(;spalclied nie, he ran his 
head with all his force against a chest oi' 
drawers which stood in the roofii, and gjive 
himself a dreadful wound in his head. 

' I can truly sav, 1 telt not the least rescint- 
ment tor the usage I had receiveil ; I thoiijrht 
I deserved it all ; though, indeed, I little 
guessed what he had suffered from me, 1 
now used tlie most earnest entreaties to 
him to compf)se himself ; and endeavoured, 
with my feeble arms, to raise him from the 
ground. At length, he bn)ke tVoin me, and 
springing from the ground, flung himself 
into a chair, when, lcM)kinjj wildly at me, he 
cried, — ** Go from me, Molly. I beseech 
you, leave me, I would not kill yon." — He 
then discovered to me — O, Mi-s. Booth ! can 
you gncs.s it ? — 1 was indeed polluted by the 
villain — I had infected my husband. — O 
Heavens ! whv do I live to relate anv thin^ 
so horrid — I will not, I cannot vet survive 
it. I cannot forgive myself. Heaven can- 
not forgive me !' 

Here she became inarticulate with the 
violence of her grief, and fell prest^ntly into 
such agonies, tbat the affrighted Amelia 
began to c^ll aloud for some assistnnce. 
Upon this, a maid-servant came up, who 
seeing licr mistren in a >nolent convulsioA 



fit, presently screamed out she wti dei^!. 
Upon which one of the oUier sex made lua 
appearance; and who should this be but 
the h(mest sergeant ? whose couutenanee 
soon made it evident, that thouffh a soklkr, 
and a brave one too, he was not Uic least con*' 
ccrned of all the company on this occasion. 

The reader, if he hath been scmiainted 
with scenes of this kind, very well knows 
that Mrs. Bennet, in the usual time, return- 
ed again to the possession of her voice ; tbe 
flrst use of which she made, was to express 
her astonishment at the presence oi the 
sergeant, and, with a frantic air, to inquire 
who he was. 

The maid concluding that her mistrefli 
was not yet returned to her senses, answer- 
ed, ' Why, 'tis my master, madam. Hea- 
ven preserve your senses, madam. — Ijord, 
sir, my mistress nmst be very bad not to 
know you.' 

What Atkinson thought at this instant, I 
will not say ; but certam it is he looked mil 
over-wise. He attempted twice to ta ke hold 
of Mrs. Bennct's hand; but she withdrew 
it hastily, and presently after rising up from 
her chair, she declared herself pretty well 
again, and desired Atkinson ana the maid 
to withdraw. Both of whom presently obey- 
ed; the sergeant appearing oy his counte- 
nance to want comfort almost as mudi at 
the lady did to whose assistance he had been 
summoned. 

It is a good maxim to trust a person en- 
tirely or not at all ; for a secret is oflen in* 
nocently blabbed out by tliose who know 
but half of it. Certain it is, that the nuud^ 
S{)eech crmimunicated a suspicion to the 
mind of Amelia, which the benaviour of the 
serireant did not tend to remove; what that 
is, the saipicious readers may likewise pro- 
bably sutrirest to themselves ; if not, they 
must wait our time for disclosini;^ it. We 
shall now resume the history of Mrs. Ben- 
net, who, af\er many apologies, proceeded 
to the matters in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Tht eonelusion of Mri, BenneVt hittorjf. 

*\VnF.N I became seasible,' cries Mr8.Ben- 
net, < of the injurv I had done mv husband, 
I threw myself at his feet, and embracing his 
knees, wliile I bathed them with niy tesrs, I 
begged a patient hearing, declaring, if he 
was not satisfied with what I should say, I 
woidd become a willing victim of his re- 
sentment. I said, and I said tru!^, that if I 
owed my death that instant to his hands, I 
should have no other terror, but of the fatd 
consequence which it might produce to him- 
self. 

* He seemed a little pacified^ axAVwA. 
say whatever \ \v\<i«ReA. 
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< I thea gave liim a faitiiful relation of all 
that had happened. He heard me with 
great attention, and at the conclusion cried, 
witli a deep sigh — " O Molly ! I believe it 
alL — You must have been betni^ed, as you 
tell me ; you could not be guilty of such 
baseness, such cruelty, such ingratitude." — 
He then — O ! it is impossible to describe his 
behaviour — ^lie expressed juch kindness, such 
tenderness, such conc::rn, for the manner in 
which lie liaii used me — 1 cannot dwell on 
this scene — I shall relapse — ^you must ex- 
cuse me.' 

Amelia begged her to omit any thin^ 
which 90 affected her ; and she proceeded 
thus: 

' My husband, who was more convinced 
than 1 was of Mrs. F^Ui^on's guilt, declared 
he would not sleep that ni^ht in her house. 
He then went out to see lor a lodging ; he 
gave me all the money he had, aud leil me 
to pay her bill, and put up the clotlies, tell- 
ing me, if I haid not money enough, 1 might 
leave the clothes as a pletige ; but he could 
not answer for himselt, if he saw tlie face of 
Mrs. Ellison. 

* Words can scarce express tlie beha- 
viour of that artful woman, it was so kind 
and so generous. She said, she did not 
blame my husband's resentment, nor could 
she expect any other, but that he and all tlie 
world should censure her — That she hated 
her house almost as much as we did, and 
detested her cousin, if possible, more. In 
fine, she said, I might leave my clothes 
there that evening ; but that she would send 
them to us the next morning. That she 
•corned the thought of detaining tlicm; 
and as for the paltry debt, we might pay her 
whenever we pleased ; for to do her justice, 
with all her vices, she haih some good in her.' 

* Some good in her, indeed !' cried Ame- 
lia, witli great indignation. 

' We were scarce sottleil in our new lodg- 
ings,' continued Mrs. Bennet, 'when my 
husband began to complain ol' a pain in liis 
inside. He told me, he leared he had done 
himself some injury in his rage, and had 
burst somethiniT wit hin him. As to the odi- 
ous — I cannot Dear the thought, the great 
skill of the surgeon soon entirely cured him ; 
but his other complaint, instead of yielding 
to any application, grew still worse and 
worse, nor ever ended till it brought liim 
to his grave. 

* O, Mrs. Booth I could I have been cer- 
tain that I had occasioned this, however in- 
nocently 1 had occasioned it, I could never 
have survived it; but the surgeon who open- 
ed him after his death, assured me, that he 
died of what they called a polypus in his 
heart, and that nothing which had happened 
on account of me was in the least the occa- 
sion of it. 

* / have, /lowever, related the affair \rv\ly 



to you. The first complaint I ever heard 
of tlie kind, was within a day or two afler 
we left Mrs. Ellison's ; and this complaint 
remained till his death, which might induce 
him perhaps to attribute his death to another 
cause ; but the surgeon, who is a man of 
the highest eminence, hath always declared 
the contrary to. me, with tlie most positive 
certainty ; and tliis opinion liatli been my 
only comfort. 

*'Wheu my husband died, which was 
about ten weeks after we quitted Mrs. Elli- 
son's, of whom I had tlien a different opinion 
from what I have now, I was left m tlie 
most wretched condition imaginable. I be- 
lieve, madam, she showed you my letter. 
Indeed, she did every thing for me at that 
time wliich I could have ex{)ected from the 
best of friends. She supplied me with money 
from her own pocket, by wliich means I was 
preserved from a distress in which I must 
have otherwise inevitably perished. 

^ Her kindness to me in this season of dis- 
tress prevailed on me to return again to her 
house. Why, indeed, should I have refused 
an ofier so very convenient lor me to aci'opt, 
and which seemed so generous in her to 
make ? Here I lived a very retired life, witli 
my little babe, seeing no company but Mrs. 
Ellison herself for a lull quarter of a year. 
At lant, Mrs. Ellison brought me a parch- 
ment from my lord, in which he had settled 
upon me, at her instance, as she told me, 
and as 1 believe it was, an annuitv of one 
hundred and fil\y })ounds a year, 'this was, 
I tliink, the very first time she had men- 
tioned his hatelul name to me since my rv- 
turn to her hoasi!. And she now prevailed 
upon nie, though 1 assure you not witlioiit 
much diliiculty, to sutler him to execute the 
deed in my presence. 

* I will iu)t descrilie our interview — I am 
not able Ui describe it, and I have often 
wondered how I found spirits to support it. 
This 1 will say for him, that, if he was not 
a real i)eniteut, no man alive c^uld act the 
part better. 

' Besides resentment, I had another mo- 
tive of my backwardness to agree to such a 
meeting; and this was — fear. I apprehend- 
ed, and surely not without reason, that the 
annuity was rather meant as a bribe than a 
rec(miix^nse, and that farther ilesigns were 
laid against my innocence ; but in this I 
found myself happily deceived ; for neitlier 
then, nor at any time since, have I ever had 
the least solicitation of that kind. Nor in- 
deed, have I seen the least occasion to tliink 
mv lord had anv such desires. 

* Good Heavens! what are these men! 
what is this appetite, which must have no- 
velty and resistance for its provocatives; 
and wliich is delighted with us no longer 
than while we may be coniidered in the 
light of enemies !' j 
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* I thank you, madam,' cries Amelia, * ibr 
relieving rae from my iears on your ac- 
count ; I trembled at the cousequence of this 
iiecond acquaintance with such a man, and 
in such a situation.' 

* I assure you, madam, I was in no dan- 
ger,' returned Mrs. Bennet: *for, besides 
tliat 1 think I could have pretty well relied 
uu my own resolution, I liave heard since, 
at Su Edmundsbury, from an intimate ac- 
quaintance of my lord's who was an entire 
stranger to my affairs, that the highest de- 
gree of inconstancy is his character ; and 
that few of his numberless mistresses have 
ever received a second visit from him. 

* Well, madam,' continued she, ' I think I 
have* little more to trouble you with; unless 
I should relate to vou my long ill state of 
health; from which I am lately, I thank 
H«;aven, recovered; or unless I sliould 
mention to you the most grievous accident 
that ever befel me, the loss of my poor dear 
Charly.' — Here she made a full stop, and 
the tears ran down into her bosom. 

Amelia was silent a few minutes, while 
she gave the lady time to vent her passion ; 
after which she beOTn to pour ibrth a vast 
profusion of acknowledgments forthe trouble 
she had taken in relating her history ; but 
chiefly, for the motive which had induced 
her to it, and for the kind warning which 
she had given her by the little note which 
Mrs. Bennet had sent her that morning. 

* Yes, madam,' cries Mrs. Bennet, 'I am 
convinced by what I have Iatc*ly seen, that 
YOU are tlie destined sacrifice of tliis wicked 
lord; and that Mrs. Ellison, whom I no 
longer doubt to have been the instrument of 
my ruin, intended to betray you in the same 
manner. The day I met my lord in your 
apartment, I began to entertam some suspi- 
cions, and I took Mrs. Ellison very roundly 
to task upon them ; her behaviour, notwith- 
standing many asseverations to the c(m- 
trarv, convinced me I was right ; and I in- 
ten({ed, more than once, to speak to you, but 
could not : till last night the mention of the 
masquerade determined me to delay it no 
longer. I therefore sent ycni that note this 
morning, and am glad you so luckily dis- 
covered the writer, as it hath iriven me this 
opportunity of easing my mind, and of ho- 
nestly showing you, now unworthy I am of 
your friendship, at ^e same time tliat 1 so 
earnestly desire it' 



CHAPTER X. 

Being the kut ekapUr of the teventh book. 

Amelia did not fail to make proper com- 
pliments to Mrs. Bennet, on the ctmclusion 
of her speech in the last chapter. She told 
hertluLt from the first moment of her ac- 
quaintance, she had the strongest inclination 



to her friendship ; and that her desires of 
that kind were much increased by hearing 
her story. ' Indeed, madam,' says she, 'you 
are mucli too severe a judge on yourself; 
tor they must have very little candour, in 
my opinion, who look upon your case with 
any severe eye. To me, I assure you, you 
appear highly the object of compassion; 
and I shall always esteem you as an inno- 
cent and an unfortunate woman.' 

Amelia would then have taken her leave; 
but Mrs. Bennet so strongly pressed her to 
stay to breakfast, that at length she com- 
plied ; indeed, she had fasted so lonff, and 
her gentle spirits had been so agitated with 
a variety of passions, that nature very 
strongly seconded Mrs. Bcnnet's motion. 

Whilst the maid was preparing the tea- 
equipage, Amelia, vnih a little slyness in her 
countenance, asked Mrs. Bennet, if Ser- 
geant Atkinson did not lodge in the same 
house with her? The other reddened so 
extremely at the question, repeated the ser- 
geant's name with sucii hesitation, and be- 
haved so awkwardly, that Amelia wanted no 
farther confirmation of her suspicions. She 
would not, however declare them abruptly 
to the other; but began a dissertation on 
the sergeant's virtues ; and, after observing 
tlie great concern which he had manifestec^ 
when Mrs. Bennet was in her fit, concluded 
with saying she believed the sergeant would 
make the b^t husband in the world : for that 
he had great tenderness of heart, and a gen- 
tleness of manners, not oflen to be found in 
any man, and mufh seldomer in persons of 
his rank. 

* And why not in his rank ?' said Mrs. 
Bennet : * Indeed, Mrs. Booth, we rob the 
lower order of mankind of tlieir due. I do 
not deny the force and power of education; 
but, when we consider how very injudicious 
is the education ofthe better sort in general, 
how little they are instructed in the practice 
of virtue, we shall not expect to nnd the 
heart much improved by it. And even as 
to the head, how very slightly do we com- 
monly find it improved by what is called a 
genteel education ? I have myself, I think, 
seen instances of as great goodness, and aa 
great understanding, too, among tlie lower 
sort of iK'ople, as among the higher. Let ua 
comjKire your sergeant, now, with the lord 
who hath been the subject of conversation ; 
on whicli side would an impartial judge de- 
cide the balance to incline :' 

* How monstrous, then,' cries Amelia, * is 
the opinion of those, who consider our matdi- 
mg ourselves the least below us in degree, 
as a kind of contaminatiim !' 

* A most absurd and preposterous senti- 
ment,' answered Mrs. Bennet, warmly; 
* how abhorrent from justice, from common 
sense, and from humanity — ^but how ex- 
tremely incongruous with a religion which 
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Crofesses to know no difference of degree, 
ut ranks all mankind on tlie footing of 
brethren ! Of all kinds of pride, there is none 
80 unchristian as Uiat of station ; in reality, 
there is none so contemptible. Contempt, 
indeed, may be said to be its own subject; 
for my own psrt, I know none so despicable 
as those who despise others.' 

*' I do assure you,' said Amelia, ' you 
speak my own sentiments. I give you my 
word, 1 should not be ashamed of bm^the 
wife of an honest man in any station.— -Nor, 
if I had been much higher than I was, 
•hould I have thought myself degraded by 
calling our honest sergeant my husband.' 

' Since you have made this declaration,' 
cries Mrs. Bennet, ' I am sure you will not 
be offended at a secret I am going to men- 
tion to you.' 

'Indeed, my dear,' answered Amelia, 
uniling, 'I wonder rather you have con- 
cealed it so long; especially aflcr the many 
hints I have given you.' 

*Nay, pardon me, madam,' replied the 
other, * I do not remember any such hints ; 
and, perhaps, you do not even guess what 
I am going to sav. My secret is this; that 
no woman ever had so sincere, so passionate 
a lover, as you have had in tlie serseant' 

*I a lover in the sergeant'.—-!!' cries 
Amelia, a little surprised. 

• Have patience, answered the other ; — 

* I say you, my dear. As much euq)rised as 
you appear, I tell you no more than the 
truth ; and yet it is a truth you could hardly 
expect to hear from me, especially with so 
much good humour ; since I will honestly 
confess to you — but what need have I to 
confess what I know you guess already ? — 
Tell me now, sincerely, don't you guess ?' 

'I guess, indeed, and hope,' said she,- 

* that he is your husband.' 

*He is, indeed, my husband,' cries the 
other; * and I am most liappy in your ap- 
probation. In honest truth, you ought to 
approve my choice ; since you was every 
way the occasion of making it. What you 
said of him, very greatly recommended him 
to mv opinion ; but he endeared himself to 
me the most by what he said of you. In 
short, I have discovered, he hath always 
k)ved you with such a faithful, honest, nobfe, 
generous passion, that I was consequently 
convinced his mind must poijsess ail the in- 
gredients of such a passion; and what are 
tnese but true honour, goodness, modesty, 
bravery, tenderness, and in a word, every 
human virtue. — Forgive me, mv dear; but 
I was uneasy till I became myself the object 
of such a passion.' 

* And do you really think,' said Amelia, 
•miling, * that I sliall forgive you robbintjr 
me of such a lover? or, sup{x)sing what you 
banter me with was true, do you really 



ima^ne you could change such a paa- 
sionr' 

' No, my dear,' answered the other ; ' I 
only hope I have changed the object ; for 
be assured, there is no greater vulgar error, 
than that it is impossible for a man who 
k)ves one woman ever to love another. On 
the contrary, it is certain, that a man who 
can love ouie woman so well at a distance, 
will love another better that is nearer to 
him. Indeed, I have heard one of the best 
husbands in the world declare, in the pre- 
sence of his wife, that he liad always loved 
a princess with adoration. These passions, 
whicli reside only in very amorous and very 
delicate minds, teed only on the delicacies 
there growing; and leave all tlie substan- 
tial food, and enough of the delicacy too, 
for the wife.' 

The tea being now ready, Mrs. Bennet, 
or, if you please, for tlie future, Mrs. Atkin- 
son, proposed to call in lier husband ; but 
Amelia objected. Slie said, she should be 
glad to see him any other time ; but was 
then in tlie utmost hurry, as she had been 
three hours absent from all she most kived. 
However, she had scarce drank a dish (jf 
lea, before she changed her mind; and, 
saying she would not part man and wife, 
desired Mr. Atkinson might appear. 

The maid answered, that her master was 
not at home ; which words she had scarce 
spoken, when he knocked hastily at the 
door; and immediately came running into 
tlie HKim, all ])ale and breathless, and ad- 
dressing himself to Amelia, cried out, ' I am 
sorry, my dear lady, to bring you ill news ; 
but Captain Bcxith.*'—* What! what! 'cries 
Amelia, dn)pping the tea-cup from her hand, 
'i« any thing uie matter with him?' — 
' Don't be frightened, my dear lady,' said 
the sergeant, * he is in very good health, 
but a misfortune hath happened.' — *Are 
my children well ?' said Amelia. * O, very 
well,' answered the sergeant. * Pray, ma- 
dam, don't be frightened; I hope it will 
signify nothing — he is arrested — but I hope 
to get him oiit of their damned hands im- 
mediately.' — * Where is he?' cries Amelia, 
* I will gi> to him this instant !' — ' He begs 
you will not,' answered the sergeant. * I 
have sent his lawver to him, ana am going 
back with Mrs. lillison tliis moment; hutl 
beg your ladyship, for his sake, and for 
yourown sake, not to go.' — ' Mrs. Ellison ! 
what is Mrs. Ellison to dor' cries Amelia, 
*I must and will go.' Mrs. Atkinson then 
interposed, and Wjrged that she would not 
hurry her spirits, hut comptwe herself, and 
go home to her children, wnillier she would 
attend her. She comf(»rted her with tliC 
thoughts, that tlie captain was in no im- 
mediate danger, that she could go to him 
when she would ; and desired her to let the 
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sergeant return with Mrs. Ellison ; saying, 
she might be of service ; and ttiat there was 
much wisdooi, and no kind of shame, in 
making use of bad people on certain occa- 
sions. 

' And who/ cries Amelia, a little come to 
herself, ' hath done this barbarous ac- 
tion ?* 

' One I am ashamed to name,' cries the 
sergeant ; * indeed, I had always a very dif- 
ferent opinion of him ; I could not have be- 
lieved any thing but my own ears and eyes ; 
but Dr. Harrison is the man who hath done 
the deed.' 

*Dr. Harrison!' cries Amelia. — *Well, 



then, there is an end of all goodness in the 
world. I will never have a good opbiiou of 
any human being more.' 

The sergeant begged tliat lie might not 
be detained from the captain ; uud tliat if 
Amelia pleased to go home, he woukl wait 
upon her. But she did not choose to see 
Mrs. Ellison at that time ; and, afler a little 
conversation, she resolved to stay where 
she was ; and Mrs. Atkinson agreed to go 
and fetch her cliildrea to lier, it being not 
manv doors distant. 

The sergeant then departed ; Amelia, in 
her confusion, never having once thought 
of wisliing hiiu joy on his marriage. 



BOOK VIIL 



CHAPTER I. 



Being tkefirit chapter of the eighth book. 

The history must now look a little back- 
warks to those circumstances which led to 
the catastrophe mentioned at the end of tlie 
last book. 

When Amelia went out in the morning, 
she lef\ her children to the care of her hus- 
band. In this amiable office he had been 
engaged near an hour; and was at that 
very time lying along on the floor, and his 
little things crawling and playing about 
him, when a most violent knock was heard 
at the door ; and immediately a footman, 
running up stairs, acquainted him, that his 
lady was taken violently ill, and carried into 
Mrs. Chenevix's toy-shop. 

Booth no sooner heard this account, which 
was delivered with great appearance of 
liaste and earnestness, than he leaped sud- 
denly from the floor ; and leaving his chil- 
dren roaring at the news of their mother's 
illness in stnct charge with his maid, he ran 
as fast as his legs could carry him to the 
place ; or towards the place rather : for, be- 
fore he arrived at the shop, a gentleman 
stopped him full butt, crying, 'Captain, wlii- 
ther so fast?' — Booth answered eagerly, 
* Whoever you are, friend, don't ask me any 
questions now.' — * You must pardon me ! 
captain,' answered the gentleman ; * but I 
have a little business with your honour — In 
short, captain, I have a small warrant here 
in my pocket against your honour, at the 
suit of one Dr. Harrison.' — * You are a 
bailifl*, then,' sa3rs Booth. * I am an officer, 
sir,' answered the other. ' Well, sir, it is in 
vain to contend,' cries Booth ; ' but let me 
}»eg you will permit me only to step to Mrs. 
Chenevix'»— I will attend you, up^ my ho- 



nour, wherever you please ; but my wife 
lies violently ill tliere. — * Oh, for that mat- 
ter,' answered tlie bailifl*, * you may set your 
heart at ease. Your lady, I hope, is very 
well. I assure you she is not there ; you 
will excuse me, captain, these are onl^ stra- 
tagems of war. Bolus and virtut, quii in a 
fiostess eqiiirii ?' — ' Sir, I honour your learn- 
ing,' cries Booth, ' and could almost kiss you 
for what you tell me. I assure you I would 
forgive you Ave Inuidred arrests for such a 
piece ol* news. — Well, sir, and whither am 
I to go with you ?' — * O, anv where : where 
your honour pleases,' cries tnc bailifl*. ' Then 
suppose we go to Brown's coffee-house,' 
said the prisoner. * No,' answered the bai- 
liff', * that will not do ; that's in the verge of 
the court.' — * Why, then, to the nearest 
tavern,' said Booth. * No, not to a tavern,' 
cries the other, ' that is not a place of secu- 
rity ; and you know, captain, vour honour 
is a shv cock ; I have been after your ho- 
nour these three months — Come, sir, you 
must go to my house, if you please.' — 
' With all my heart,' answered Booth, ' if it 
be any where hereabouts.' — * Oh, it is but a 
little ways off*,' replied the bailiff*; * it is onlv 
in Gray's-Inn-Lane, just by, almost.' He 
then called a coach, and desired his prisoner 
to walk in. 

Booth entered the coach without any re- 
sistance, wliich, had he been inclined to 
make, he must have plainly perceived woukl 
have been ineffectuaJ, as the bailiff' appear- 
ed to have several followers at hand, two 
of whom, besides the commander-in-chief, 
mounted with liim into the coach. As Booth 
was a sweet-tempered man, as well as some- 
what of a philosopher, he behaved with all 
the good humour imaginable, and, indeed, 
with more than his companions ; who, how- 
ever, showed him wVvai ^2LveN wK< ^v^v^^ 
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that is, they neither struck )ilm nor spit in 
his face. 

Notwithstanding t)ie pleasantry which 
Booth endeavourea to preserve, he m reality 
envied every labourer whom he saw pass 
by him in his way. The charms of liberty 
against his will rushed on his mind ; and he 
could not avoid suggesting to himseli*, how 
much more happy was the poorest wretch, 
who, without control, could repair to his 
homely habitation, and to his family ; com- 
pared to him, who was thus violently, and 
yet lawfully, torn away from the company 
of his wife and children. And tlieir condi- 
tion, especially that of his Amelia, gave his 
heart many a severe and bitter pang. 

At lengtii he arrived at the bailiil s man- 
sion, and was ushered into a r(X)m, in which 
were several persons. B<H)th desired to be 
alone ; uixm which the bailiff waited on liim 
up stairs, into an a{)artnient, the windows 
of which were well foriiiied with iron bars ; 
but the walls had not the least outwork 
raised before them ; they were, indeed, what 
is generally called, naked ; tlie bricks having 
been only covered with a thin plaster, 
which in many places was mouldered away. 

The first demand made upon Booth was 
for coach hire, which amounted to two shil- 
lings, accurdinirtofhe bail! ri'^s account ; that 
bcmg just doul>le the lethal fare. He was 
tlien asked, if he did not choose a Ik^wI of 
punch? to which he having answc4trd in 
the negative, the bailifi' replied, * N i;,, sir, 
just as you please. I donH ask you to drink, 
if you don't chcxxse it; but certainly you 
know the custom : the liouse is full of pri- 
soners, and I can't afford gentlemen a room 
to tiiemselves for nothing/ 

Booth presently took this hint, indeed it 
was a pretty broad one, and told the bailiff 
he stiould not scruple to pay him his price ; 
but in fhct he never drank, unless at his 
meals. ^ As to that, sir,' cries the bailiff, 
' it is just as your honour pleases. I scorn 
to impos<-» uiKHi any gmitlenian in misfor- 
tunes; I wish you well out of them, for my 
part. Your honour can take nothing amiss 
of me ; I only does my duty, what I am 
bound to do ; and as you say you don't care 
to drink any thing, what will you be pleased 
to have for dinner ?' 

Booth then complied, in bespeaking a dish 
of meat, and told tlie bailiff, he would drink 
a bottle with him af^er dinner. He then 
desired the favour of pen, ink, and pper, 
and a mcssenfrrr; all Avhich were imme- 
diately procured hiiji, the bailifl' telling him 
he might send wherever he pleased, and re- 
peating his concern lor Booth's misfortunes, 
and a hoartv desire to see the end of tliein. 

The messenger was just despatched with 

the letter, when who should arrive hut honest 

Atkin^-ion ? A soldier of the guards, helong- 

ing to the same company w*iv\i lUe hct^^luV 



and who had known Booth at Gibraltar, had 
seen the arrest, and lieard ttie orders given 
to tlie coachman. This ielU)W accidentally 
meeting Atkinson, had acquainted him witli 
tlie whole afiair. 

At the appearance of Atkinson, joy im- 
mediately overspread the countenance of 
Booth. 'Tfie ceremonials which passed be- 
tween them are unnecessary to be repeated. 
Atkinson was soon despatched to theattomey 
and to Mrs. Ellison, as the reader hath be- 
fore heard from liis own mouth. 

Booth now ^atlv lamented that he had 
writ to his wife, lie thought she might 
have been acquainted with uie afiair better 
by the sergeant Booth begged him, how- 
ever, to do every tiling in his power to com- 
fort her; to assure her that he was in perfect 
health and good spirits, and to lessen as 
much as possible the concern which he 
knew she would have at reading his letter. 

The sergeant, however, as the reader 
hath seen, brought himself the first account 
of tlie arrest, indeed, the otlier messenger 
did not arrive till a full hour aften^i-ards. 
This was not owing to any slowness of his, 
but to many previous errands which he was 
to execute before the delivery of the letter ; 
for, notwithstanding tlie earnest desire which 
the bailiff liad declared to see Booth out of 
his troubles, he had ordered the porter, who 
was liis follower, to call upon two or tliree 
other bailiff's, and as many attorneys, to try 
to load his prisoner with as many actions as 

possible. 

Here the reader may be apt to conclude, 
that tlie bailiff, instead of being a friend, was 
really an enemy to po*ir Bootli ; but in fact, 
he was not so.* His desire was no more than 
to accumulate bail bonds ; for the bailiff was 
reckoned an honest and good sort of man 
in his way, and had no more malice against 
the bodies in his custody, than a butcher 
hath U> those in his; and, as the latter, 
when he takes his knife in liand, hath no 
idea but of the joints into which he is to cut 
tlie carcass ; so the former, when he handles 
his wTit, hath no other design but to cut 
out the body into as many nail bonds as 
possible. — As to the life of tlie animal, or 
the liberty of the man, they are thoughts 
which never obtrude tiiemselves on either. 



CHAPTER n. 

ConUtming m aecount of Jtfr. BoaA^t /diotr • 

sufferers. 

Before we return to Amelia, we must de- 
tain our reader a little longer witli Mr. 
Booth, in the custody of Mr. Bondum tlie 
bailiff, who nc;w informed fiis prisoner, that 
he was welcome U) the liberty of the house 
with the other gentlemen. 

Bootli asked who those gentlemen were. 
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' One of them, sir,' says Mr. Bonduni, ' is^ 
very great writer, or author, as \}\ey call 
him— he hath heen here these five weeks, 
at the suit of a bookseller, for eleven pound 
odd money ; but lie expects to be discharged 
in a day or two : for he hath writ out the 
debt. He is now writing for five or six 
booksellers, and he will get you sometimes, 
when he sits to it, a matter of fifteen shil- 
lings a day. — For he is a very good pen, 
they say ; but is too apt to be idle. Some 
days he won't write above five hours ; but 
at other times I have known him at it above 
sixteen.' — * Ay !' cries Booth, * pray, what 
are his productions ? — What doth he write ?' 

* Why, sometimes,' answered Bondum, * he 
writes your hi8tory-biH)ks for your numbers, 
and sometimes your verses, your poems, 
what do you call them? and then again he 
writes news for your news-papers.' — ' Ay, 
indeed! he is a most extraordinary man, 
inily — how doth lie get his news here ?' — 
' Wny, he makes it, as he doth your parlia- 
ment speeches for your Magazines. He 
reads them to us sometimes over a bowl of 
punch. To be sure it is all one as if one 
was in the parliament house. It is about 
liberty and freedom, and about the consti- 
tution of England. I says nothing for my 
part ; for I will keep my neck out of a hal- 
ter : but, faith, he makes it out plainly to 
me, that all matters arc not as they should 

I am all for liberty, for my part.' * Is 
tliat so consistent with your calhng ?' cries 
Booth. * I thought, my iriend, you had 
lived by depriving men of their libertv.' 

* Tliat's another matter,' cries the baillfi*, 

* that's all according to law, and in the way 
of business. To be sure, men must be 
obliged to pay their debts or else there 
woiHd be an end of every thing.' Booth 
desired the bailitf to give him his opinion of 
liberty. Upcm wliich, he hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then cried out, * O, it Is a fine 
thing, it is a very fine thing, and the coasti- 
tution of England.' Booth told him, that 
by the old constitution of England, he had 
heard that men could not be arrested for 
debt ; to which the bailifi* answered, that 
must have been in very bad times; * be- 
cause as why,' s.iys he, * would it not be the 
hardest thing in the world if a man could 
not arrest another for a just and lawful debt ? 
Besides, sir, you mustl)e mistaken ; fbrliow 
could that ever be ! is not liberty the con- 
stitution of England ? well, and is not the 
constitution, as a man may say, — whereby 
the constitution, tliat is tlie law and liberty, 
and all that—' 

Booth liad a little mercy upon the poor 
bailiff, when he found him rounding in this 
manner, and told him he had made tne mat- 
ter very clear. Booth then proceeded to in- 
quire aifler the other gentlemen, his fellows 
in affliction; upon which Bondum ac- 



quainted iiim, tliat one of tlie prisoners 
was a poor fellow. ' He calls liimself a 

Fsntleman,' said Bondum ; ' but I am sure 
never saw any thing genteel by him. In 
a week that he hath b^n in my house, he 
hath drank only part of one bottle of wine. 
I intend to carry him to Newgate within a 
day or two, if he cannot find bail, which, I 
suppose, he will not be able to do ; for every 
body says he is an undone man. He has 
run out all he hath by losses in business, and 
one way or other ; and he hatli a wife and 
seven children. 

' Here was the whole family here the 
other day, all howl'mg together. 1 never 
saw such a beggarly crew ; I was almost 
ashamed to see tliem m my house. I thought 
they seemed fitter for Bridewell than any 
other place. To be sure, I do not reckon 
him as proper company for such as you, 
sir ; but there is another prisoner in the 
house that I dare say you will like very 
nmch. He is, indeed, very much of a gen- 
tleman, and spends liis money like one. I 
have had huu only three days, and I am 
afraid he won't stay much lonser. They 
say, indeed, he is a gamester ; T»ut what is 
tliat to me or any one, so long as a man ap- 
pears as a gentleman ? I always love to 
speak by people as 1 find. And, in my 
opinii>n, he is nt company for the greatest 
lord in the land ; for he hath very ^ood 
clothes and money enough. He is not nere 
for debt, but upon a judge's warrant for an 
assault and battery ; for the tipstaff locks 
up here.' 

The bailiff was tlius haranguing, when 
he was interrupted by the arrival oithe at^ 
torney, whom the trusty sergeant had, with 
the utmost expedition, found out, and de- 
si)atched to the relief of his distressed friend. 
But before we proceed any farther with tlie 
captain, we will return to poor Amelia, for 
whom, considering tlie situation in which 
we left her, the goc3-natured reader may be, 
perliaps, in no small degree solicitous. 



CHAPTER III. 

CmUaimng some extraordmary behaviour m 
J\irs. EUiton, 

The sergeant being departed to convey 
Mrs. Ellison to the captain, his wife went to 
fetch Amelia's children to their mother. 

Amelia's concern for the distresses of her 
husband was aggravated at the sight of her 
children. * GoSd Heavens !' she cried, 
' what will, what can become of these poor 
little wretches ! why have I produced tnese 
little creatures only to give tnem a share ol 
poverty and misery '.' At which words she 
embraced them eagerly in her arms, and be- 
dewed them both with her teare, TVa ^>!v- 
dren's evea «iOTv o\ex^QW^^ ^a ^^'sX ^a ^€\i 
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mother's, thoiurh neither of tliem knew the 
cause of her affliction. The little hoy, who 
was the elder, and much the sharper'of the 
two, imputed the agonies of his mother to 
her illness, according to the account brought 
to his father in his presence. 

When Amelia became acquainted with 
the child's apprehensions, she soon satisfied 
him tliat she was in a perfect state ofhealtli ; 
at wliich the little tiling expressed great 
satisfaction, and said, he was glad she was 
well again. — Amelia told hun, she had not 
heen in the least disordered. — Upon which, 
the innocent cried out ' La ! how can peo- 
ple tell such fibs! a great tall man told my 
papa you was taken very ill at Mrs. some- 
Dody's shop ; and my poor papa presently 
ran down stairs-^I was afraid he would 
have broke his neck, to come to you.' 

'0, the villains!' cries Mrs. Atkinson, 

* what a stratagem was here to take away 
your husband V 

' Take away !' answered the child — 

• What, hath any body taken away papa ? — 
Sure that naughty nbbing man hath not 
taken away pa]>a ! 

Amelia beg£^d Mrs. Atkinson to say 
something to her children ; for that her 
spirits were overpowered. She then threw 
herself into a chair, and gave a full vent to 
a passion almost too strong for her delicate 
constitution. 

The scene that followed, during some 
minutes, is beyond my power of description ; 
I must hee tlie readei-s' hearts to suggest it 
to themseTves. The cliiidrcn hung on the 
motlier, whom they endeavoured in vain to 
comfort ; as Mrs. Atkinson did in vain at- 
tempt to pacify them, telling them all would 
be well, and they would soon see their papa 
again. 

At length, partly by the persuasions of 
Mrs. Atkinson, partly from consideration of 
her little ones, and more, perhaps, from the 
relief which she had acquired by her tears, 
Amelia became a little composed. 

Notliing worth notice passed in this mise- 
rable company from this time, till the return 
of Mrs. EUhon from the bailifl^ house ; and 
to draw (Mt scenes of wretchedness to too 
great a length, is a task verv uneasy to the 
writer, and for which none out readers of a 
most gloomy complexion will think tliem- 
selves ever obliged to his labours. 

At length Mrs. Ellison arrived, and en- 
tered the room with an air of gayety, rather 
misbecoming the occasion. When she had 
seated herself in a chair, she told Amelia 
that the captain was very well, and in good 
spirits ; and that he earnestly desired lier to 
keep up hers. * Come, madam,' said she, 
' don't be disconsolate ; I hope we shall soon 
be able to get him out of his troubles. The 
debts, indeed, amount to more than i ex- 
pected ; however, ways may be found to 



redeem him. He must own himself guilty 
of some rashness in going out of the verge, 
when he knew to what ne was liable; but 
that is now not to be remedied. If he had 
followed my advice, this had not happened ; 
but men will be headstrong.' 

' I cannot bear this,' cries Amelia ; ' shall 1 
hear tliat best of creatures blamed for his 
tenderness to me ?' 

' Well, I will not blame him,' answered 
Mrs. Ellison ; ' I am sure I propose nothing 
but to serve him; and if you will do as 
much to serve him yourself, he will not be 
k)nff a prisoner.' 

* I do !' cries Amelia ; '0 Heavens! is there 
a thing upon earth ' 

* Yes, tliere is a thing upon earth,' cries 
Mrs. Ellison, ' and a very easy thing too ; 
and yet, I will venture my life, you start 
when I propose it. And yet, when I consi- 
der that you are a woman of understand- 
ing, I know not why I should think so; for 
sure you must have too much' good sense to 
imagine that you can cry your husband out 
of prison. If this would have done, I see 
you have almost cried your eyes out already. 
And yet you mav do the business by a much 
pleasanter way than by crying and bawUn^.' 

' What do you rnean, madam r' cries 
Amelia. ' For my part, I cannot guess your 
meaning.' 

* Before I tell you then, madam,' answer- 
ed Mrs. Ellison,** I must inform you, if you 
do not already know it, that the captain is 
charged with actions to the amount of near 
five hundred pounds. I am sure I would 
wiiiingly be his bail; but I know my bail 
would not be taken for that sum. You 
must consider, tlierefore, madam, what 
chance you have of redeeming him ; unless 
you choose, as perhaps some wives would, 
that he should he all his life in prison.' 

At these worda Amelia discharged a 
shower of tears, and gave every mark of 
the most frantic grief. 

* Why, there now,' cries Mrs. Ellison, 
* while you will indulge these extravagant 
passions, how can you be capable of listen- 
ing to the voice of reason ? I know I am a 
fool in concerning myself thus with the af- 
fairs of others. 1 know the thankless office 
I undertake ; and yet I love you so, my dear 
Mrs. Booth, that I cannot bear to see you 
afflicted, and I would comfort you, if you 
would suffer me. Let me beg you to make 
your mind easy; and withm these ti%*o 
days, I will engage to set your husband at 
liberty. 

* Harkee, child, only behave like a wo- 
man of spirit this evening, and keep your 
appointment, notwithstanding what hath 
happened ; and lam convinced there is one 
who hath the power and the will to serve 
you.' 

Mrs. Ellison spoke the latter part of her 
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speech in a whisper ; so that Mrs. Atkinson, 
who was then engaged with the children, 
might not hear her ; but Amelia answered 
aloud, and said, ' What appointment would 
you have me keep this evening ?' 

* Nay, nay, if you have forgot,' cries Mrs. 
Ellison, ' I will tell you more another time : 
but come, will you go home? my dinner 
is ready by this time, and you shall dine 
with me.' 

* Talk not to me of dinners,' cries Ame- 
lia ; ' my stomach is too full already.' 

* Nay, but, dear madam,* answered Mrs. 
Ellison, * let me beseech you to go home 
with me. I do not care,' says she, wliis- 
perin^, * to speak before some folks.' 

* I have no secret, madam, in the world,' 
replied Amelia, aloud, 'which I would not 
communicate to this lady; for I shall al- 
ways acknowledge the lughcst obligations 
to her for the secrets she hath imparted to 
me.' 

' Madam,' said Mrs. Ellison, ^ I do not 
interfere with obligations. I am glad the 
lady hath obliged you so much ; and I wish 
all people were equally mindful of obliga- 
tions. I hope I have omitted no opportumty 
of endeavouring to oblige Mrs. Booth, as 
well as I have some other folks.' 

* If bv other folks, madam, you mean me,' 
cries Mrs. Atkinson, ' I confess I sincerely 
believe you intended the same obligations to 
us both ; and I have the pleasure to think it 
is owing to me that tliLs lady is not as umch 
obliged to you as I am.' 

*• I protest, madam, I can hardly guess 
your meaning,' said Mrs. Ellison. * Do you 
really intend to affront me, raadam?' 

' I intend to preserve innocence and vir- 
tue, if it be in my power, madam,' answered 
the other. ' And siu^, nothing but the most 
eager resolution to destroy it, could induce 
you to mention such an appointment at such 
a time.' 

*I did not expect this treatment from 
you, madam,' cries Mrs, Ellison ; * such in- 
gratitude I could not have believed, had it 
been reported to me by any other.' 

' Such impudence,' answeix'd Mrs. Atkin- 
son, ' must exceed, I tliink, all belief; but 
when women once abandon that modesty 
which is the characteristic of their sex, they 
seldom set any bounds to their assurance.' 

* I couUl not have believed this to hi^ve 
been in human nature,' cries Mrs. Ellison. 
' Is this the woman whom I have fed, have 
clothed, have supported ; who owes to my 
charity and intercessions, that she is not at 
this day destitute of all tlie necessaries of 
life ?' 

' I own it all,' answered Mrs. Atkinson. 
* And I add the favour of a masquerade 
ticket to the number. Could I have thoujo^ht, 
ina<iam, that ycni woukl, before my face, 
have asked aiiotber lady to go to thic same 



place with the same man ! — But I ask your 
pardon ; I impute rather more assurance to 
you than you are mistress of. You have 
endeavoured to keep the assignation a se- 
cret from me ; and it was by mere accident 
only that I discovered it ; unless there are 
some guardian angels, that in general pro- 
tect innocence and virtue ; though, I may 
say, I have not always found them so 
watchful.' 

' Indeed, madam,' said Mrs. Ellison, 'you 
are not worth my answer, nor will I stay a 
moment longer with such a person.— So, 
Mrs. Booth, you have your choice, madam, 
whether you will go with me, or remain in 
the company of this lady.' 

* If so, madam,' answered Mrs. Booth, ' I 
shall not be long in determining to stay 
where I am.' 

Mrs. Ellison then, casting a look of great 
indignation at both the ladies, made a short 
speech, full of invectives a^inst Mrs. At* 
kinson, and not without oblique hints of in- 
gratitude against poor Amelia ; afler which 
she burst out of the room, and out of the 
house ; and made haste to her own home, in 
a condition of mind, to which fortune with- 
out guilt, cannot, I believe, reduce any one. 

Indeed, how much the superionty of 
misery is on the side of wickedness, may 
appear to every reader who will compare 
the present situation of Amelia with that of 
Mrs. Ellison. Fortune had attacked the for- 
mer with almost the highest degree of her 
ma lice. She was involved in a scene of most 
exquisite distress; and her husband, her 
principal comfort, torn violently from her 
arms ; yet her sorrow, however exquisite, 
was all sof\ and tender ; nor was she with- 
out many consolations. Her case, however 
hard, was not absolutely desperate: for 
scarce any condition of fortune can be so. 
Art and industry, chance and friends, have 
often relieved the most distressed circum- 
stances, and converted them into opulence. 
In all these she had hopes on this side the 
grave, and perfect virtue and innocence 
gave her the strongest assurances on the 
otlier. Whereas, in tne bosom o^^rs. Elli- 
son, all was storm and tempest ; tnger, re- 
venge, fear, and pride, like so manyraging" 
furies, possessed her mind, and tortured her 
with disappointment and shame. Loss of 
reputation, which is generally irreparable, 
was to be her lot ; loss of friends is of this 
the certain consequence; all on this side- 
the grave appeared dreary and comfortless ; 
and endless misery on the other, cfosed the 
gloomy prospect. 

Hence, my worthy reader, console thy- 
self, that however tew of the other good 
things of life are tliy lot, the best of aU 
things, which is innocence, is always withinr 
thy own power ; and though fortune may 
make thee often unhap^^^ «»Va. ^kol "ue^^t 
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make thee completely and irreparably mi»- 
erable without thy own consent. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CknUainiHg^ oummg many mattert, the exempUary 
behaviour of CoUnd JanuM, 

When Mrs. Ellison was departed, Mrs. 
Atkinson began to apply all her art to sooth 
and comfort Amelia; but was presently 
prevented by her; *I am ashamed, dear 
madam,' said Amelia, ' of having indulged 
my affliction so nmch at your expense. 
The suddenness of the occasion is my only 
excuse ; for had I had time to summon my 
resolution to my assistance, I hope I am mis- 
tress of more patience than you have hith- 
erto seen me exert. I know, madam, in my 
unwarrantable excesses, I have been guilty 
of many transgressions. First, against that 
divine will and pleasure without whase per- 
mission, at least, no human accident can 
happen ; in the next place, madam, if any 
thmg can aggravate such a fault, I have 
transgressed the laws of friendship as well 
as decency, in throwing upon you some part 
of the load of my grief; and again, I have 
iiinned against common sease, which should 
teach me, instead of weakly and heavily la- 
menting my misfortunes, to rouse all my 
spirits to remove tlicm. In this light, I am 
shocked at my own folly, and am resolved 
to leave my children under your care, and 
go directly to my husband. 1 may comfort 
him. I may assist him. I may relieve him. 
There is nothing now too difficult for me to 
undertake.' 

Mrs. Atkinson greatly approved and 
complimented her fnend on all the former 
part of her speech, except what related to 
herself, on which she spoke very civilly, and 
I believe with great truth ; but as to her de- 
termination of going to her husband, she 
endeavoured to dissuade her, at least she 
begged her to defer it for the present, and 
till the sergeant returned home. She then 
reminded Amelia that it was now past five 
in the aflemoon, and that she had not taken 
any refreshment but a dish of tea tlie whole 
day, and desired she would give her leave 
to procure her a chick, or any thing she 
liked better, for tier dinner. 

Amelia thanked her friend, and said, she 
would sit down with her to whatever she 
pleased ; * but if I do not eat,' said she, ' I 
would not have you impute it ip any thing 
but want of appetite ; for I assure you, aH 
things are equally indjfTerent to me. I am 
more solicitous about these poor little things, 
who have not been used to fast so long. Hea- 
ven knows what may hereafter be their fate.' 

Mrs. Atkinson bid her hope the best, and 
then reconmiended her children to the care 
of her maid. 



And now arrived a servant from Mrs. 
James, with an invitation to Captain Booth 
and to his lady, to dine with tlie colonel tlie 
day after the next. This a little perplexed 
Amelia ; but after a short consideration she 
despatched an answer to Mrs. James, in 
which she concisely informed her of what 
had happened. 

The honest sergeant, who had been on his 
legs almost the whole day, now returned, and 
brought Amelia a short letter from her hus- 
band ; in whicli he gave her the most solemn 
assurances of his liealth and spirits, and 
begged Ijer, with great earnestness, to take 
care to preserve her own ; which if she did, 
he said, he had no doubt but that they 
snould shortly be happy. He added some- 
thing of hopes from my lord, with which 
Mrs. Ellison had amused him, and which 
served only to destroy the comfort that 
Amelia received from the rest of his letter. 

Whilst Amelia, the sergeant, and his lady 
were engaged in a cold collation, for which 
pur|X)8e a cold chick was procured from the 
tavern for tlie ladies, and two pounds of 
cold beef for the sergeant, a violent knock- 
ing was heard at the door, and presently 
afterwards Colonel James entered the room. 
After proper compliments had passed, the 
colonel told Amelia, that her letter was 
brought to Mrs. James while they were at 
table, and that on her showing it to him, he 
had immediately rose up, made an apology 
to his company, and took a chair to her. 
He spoke to her with great tenderness on 
the occasion, and desired her to make her- 
self easy; assuring her, that he would leave 
notliing in his power undone to serve h 
husband. He then gave her an invitation, 
in his wife's name, to his own house, in tlie 
most pressing manner. 

Amelia returned him very hearty thanks 
for all his kind offers ; but becged to decline 
that of an apartment in his house. She 
said, as she could not leave her children, so 
neither could slie think of bringing such a 
trouble with her into his family ; and though 
the colonel gave her many assurances that 
her children, as well as fierself, would be 
veiy welcome to Mrs. James, and even be- 
took himself to entreaties, she still persisted 
obstinately in her refusal. 

In real truth, Amelia had taken a vast 
affection for Mrs. Atkinson, of tiie comfort 
of whose company she could not bear to be 
deprived in her distress ; nor to exchange it 
for that of Mrs. James, to whom she had 
lately conceived no little dislike. 

The colonel, when he found he could not 
prevail with Ainelia to accept his invitation, 
desisted from any further solicitations. He 
then took a bank-bill of fifty pounds from 
his pocket-book, and said, — ' You will par- 
don me, dear madam, if I choose to impute 
your refusal of my house rather to a dislike 
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of my wife, who I will not pretend to be the 
most agreeable of women, (ail men,' said he, 
sighing, *• have not Captain Booth's fortune,) 
than to any aversion or anger to me. I 
must insist upon it, therefore, to make your 

Iiresent habitation as easy to you as pos^ji- 
>le. I hope, madam, you will not deny me 
this happiness ; I beg you will honour me 
with the acceptance of this tritie.' He then 
put the note into her hand, and declared 
that the honour of touching it was worth a 
hundred times that sum. 

* I protest, Colonel James,' cried Amelia, 
blushmg, * I know not what lo do or siiy, 
your goodness so greatly confounds me. 
Can I,'who am so well ac<}uainted with the 
many great obligations Mr. Booth already 
hath to your generosity, consent that you 
should add more to a debt we never can 
pavr' 

The colonel stopped her short, protesting 
that she misplaced the obligation ; for that, 
if to confer tlie highest happiness was to 
oblige, he was obliged to her acceptance. 
' And I do assure you, madam,' said he, * if 
this trilling sum, or a much larger, can con- 
tribute to your ease, I shall consider myself 
as the happiest man upon earth, in l>eing 
able to supply it ; and you, madam, my 
greatest benefactor, in receiving it.' 

Amelia tlien put the note into her pocket ; 
and they entered into a convei-sation, in 
which many civil thino;s were said on both 
sides; but what was cliiefly worth remark, 
was, that Amelia had almost her husband 
constantly in her mouth, and the colonel 
never mentioned him; the former seemed 
desirous to lay all obligations, as much as 
possible, to th»j account of her husband; 
and the latter ondeavimred, with the utmost 
delicacy, to insinuate that her happiness was 
the main ^nd indeed only jwint which he 
had in view. 

Amelia had made no doubt, at the colo- 
nel's first appearance, but that he intended 
to go directly to her husband. When he 
dropped therefore a hint ol* las intention to 
visit him next morning, she appeared visibly 
shocked at the delay. The c^ilonel per- 
ceiving this, said, 'However hiconvenient 
it may be, yet, madam, if it will oblige you, 
or if you desire it, I will even go to-night.' 
Amelia answered, * My husband will be far 
from desiring to derive any good from your 
inc<mvenience ; but if you out it to me, I 
must be excused for sayuig, laesire nothing 
more in the world than to send him so great 
a comfort as I know he will receive from 
the presence of such a iriend.' — * Then to 
show you, madam,' cries the colonel, ' tliat 
I desire notliing more in the world tlian to 
give you pleasure, I will go to liim imme- 
oiately.' 

AmeUa then bethought herself of the 
scrgeanti and told the colonel, his old ac- 



quaintance Atkinson, whom he liad known 
at Gibraltar, was tlicn in the house, and 
would conduct him to the place. The ser- 
geant was immediately called in, paid hia 
respects to the colonel, and was acknow- 
ledged by him. They both immediately 
set forward, Amelia to the utmost of her 
power pressing tlieir departure. 

Mrs. Atkinson now returned to Amelia, 
and was by her acquainted witli the cok>- 
nel's late generosity ; for her heart so boiled 
over with gratitude, that she could not con- 
ceal the ebullition. Amelia likewise gave 
her friend a full narrative of the colonel's 
friendship to her husband, as well abroad as 
in England ; and ended with declaring, that 
she believed him to be tlie most generous 
man upon earth. 

Mrs. Atkinson agreed with Amelia's con- 
clusion, and said she was glad to hear there 
was any such man. They then proceeded 
with the children to the tea-table, where 
panegyric, and not scandal, was the topic of 
their conversation; and of tliis panegyric 
the colonel was the object ; both the ladies 
seeming to vie with each other in celebrating 
the praises of lus goodness. 

CHAPTER V. 

Comments upon authors. 

Having lel\ Amelia in as comfortable a 
situation as could possibly be expected, her 
immediate distresses relieved, and her heart 
filled with great hoi)es from the friendship 
of the colonel ; we will now return to Booth, 
who, when the attorney and sergeant had 
lell liim, received a visit from Uiat great 
author, of whom honourable mention is 
made in our second chapter. 

Booth, as the reader may be pleased to 
remember, was a pretty good master of the 
classics : lor his father, though he designed 
his son for the army, did not think it neces- 
sary to breed him up a blockhead. He did 
not, perhaps, imagine that a competent share 
of Latin and Greek would make his son 
either a pedant or a coward. He considered 
likewise, probably, that tlie life of a soldier 
is in gtmeral a life of idleness ; and might 
think, that the spare hours of an officer in 
country quarters would be as well employed 
with a book, as in sauntering about the 
streets, loitering in a coffee-house, sotting in 
a tavern, or in laving schemes to debauch 
and ruin a set of liarmless ignorant country 
girls. 

As Booth was, therefore, what might 
well be called, in this age at le^st, a man of 
learning, he began to discourse our author 
on subjects of literature. * I tliink, sir,' says 
he, * that Dr. Swift hath been generally al- 
lowed, by the critics in this kingdom, to be 
the greatest master of humour thai evex 
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wrote. Indeed, I allow him to have pos- version into that language out of the Greek, 
seased most admirable talents of this kind ; ' To confess the truth, I believe,' said he, 
and if Rabelais was his master, I think he *the French translators have irenerally con- 
proves the truth of the common Greek suited the Latin only ; whicli, in some of 
proverb — That the scholar is often superior the few Greek writers I have read, is into- 
to the master. As to Cervantes, I do not lerabl^ bad. And as the English transla- 
think we can make any just comparison; tors,for the most part, pursue the French, we 
for though Mr. Pope compliments him with may easily guess, what spirit those copies 
sometimes taking Cervantes' serious air, — ' of bad copies must preserve of the original.' 

* I remember the passage,' cries the author; ' Egad, you are a shrewd guesser,^ cries 

• O lho^^ whatever tide pleaae thine ear, the author. * I am glad the booksellers have 

Dean, Drapier, Bickorstaff, or Gulliver ; not your sagacity. But llOW should it bc 

Whether you take Cervant«' .erious air, otherwise. Considering the price they pay 

Or laugh and .hake in Rabelau ea,y chair- ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^ rj.^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ J,,^^^ 

* You are right, sir,' said Booth; *but though is a hard language ; and there are few gen- 
I should agree that the docU>r hath some tlemen that write, who can read it without 
times condescended to imitate Rabelais, I a good lexicon. Now, sir, if we were to 
do not remember to have seen in bin works aflord time to find out the true meaning of 
the least attempt in the manner of Cervan- words, a gentleman would not get bread 
tea. But there is one in hw own way, and and cheese by his work. If one was to be 
whom I am convinced lie studied abt)ve all paid, indeed, as Mr. Pope was for his Ho- 
otliers— you guess, I believe, I am going to mei^Prav, sir, don't you think that the 
name Lucian. This author, I say, I am best transfation in the world ?' 
convinced, he followed ; but I think he fol- « Indeed, sir,' cries Booth, *I think, though 
tewetl him at a distance; as, to say the it is certainly a noWe paraphrase, and of it- 
tnith, every other writer of this kind hath self a fine poem, yet in some places it is no 
done, in my opinion : for none, I think, hath translation at all. In the very beginning, 
yet equalled him. I agree, indeed, entirely for instance, he hath not rendered the true 
with Mr. Moile, in his discourse on tlie age force of the author. Homer invokes his 
of the Philopatris, when he gives him the muse in the five first lines of the Iliad ; and, 
epithet of the incomparable Lucian ; and at the end of the fifth, he gives his reason: 
incomparable, I believe, he will remain as ^,^ ^, ^^.^^ ^.Xi). 

K)ng as the languaize m which he wrote shall , _ „ , , . , , , 

endure. WhS an inimitable piece of hu- ^ ^o^ all these things, says he, * were 

mour is his Cock !'—^ I remember it very l>rought about by the decree of Jupiter ; 

well,' cries the author ; ' his story of a Cock and, therefore, he suppos^ their true sources 

and a Bull is excellent.' Booth stared at ^^^ known only to the deiUes. Now, the 

this, and asked the author, what he meant translation takes no more notice of the ae, 

by the Bull? ' Nay,' answered he, ' I don't ^a*}/ "« such word had been there, 

know very well, upon my soul. It Is a long , , 7^^ possibly, answered the author ; 

time since I read him. I learned him afi [}^ ^^ » ^^ng time since I read the original, 

over at school, I have not read him much Perhaps, then, he foUowed the French trans- 

since. And prav, sir,' said he, *how do you \^^oiib. I observe, indeed, he talks much 

like his Pharsalia? don't you think Mr. \^ notes of Madam Dacier and Monsieur 

Rowe's translation a verv fine one?' Booth *^l?^V","®'j . ^ . . 

replied, * I believe we arV talking of differ- Booth had now received conviction enough 

ent authors. The Pharsalia, which Mr. ^f his fnend s knowledge of the Greek Ian- 

Rowe translated, was written byLucan; piage; without attempting, therefore, to set 

but I have been speaking of Lucian, a him right, he made a sudden transition to the 

Greek writer, and, in my opinion, the great- ^atin. *Pray, ^r, said he, * as you have 

est in the humorous way that ever the worid mentioned Rowe s translaUon of the Phar- 

produced.' * Ay ?' cries the author, * he was ?»a, do you remember how he hath ren- 

indeed so, a very exceUent writer indeed. I ^^^red that passage m the character of Cato? 

fancy a translation of him would sell very ^Veneriwue huic maximus utus 

well.' * I do not know, indeed,' cries Booth. P«>««ni«« ? «"*» P»^' ~*' »"H«« Maritw. 

* A good translation of him would be a va- For I apprehend that passage la generally 
luable book. I have seen a wretched one misunderstood.' 

published by Mr. Dryden, but translated by * I really do not remember,' answered the 

others, who in many places have misunder- author. — * Pray, sir, what do you take to bc 

stood Lucian's meaning, and have no where the meaning ? 

preserved the spirit of the original.' * That * I apprehend,' sir, replied Booth, * that by 

18 great pity,' says the author. * Pray, sir, is these words, XJrbi Pater est, urhiaue Man" 

he well translated into French ?' Booth an- tu$, Cato is represented as the father and 

swered, he could not tell; but that he doubt- husband to the city of Rome.' 

ed it very much, having never seen a good * Very true, air/ cries the author ; • very 
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fine, indeed. — Not only the father of his 
country, but the husband too ; very uoble, 
truly V 

' r anion mc„ sir' cries Booth,' * I do not 
conceive that to have been Lucan's mean- 
ing. If you please to observe the context ; 
Lucan ha vinji^ recommended the temperance 
of Cato, in the instances of diet and clothes, 
proceeds to venereal pleasures ; of which, 
says the poet, his principal use was procrea- 
tion ; then he adds, Urbi Pater esty Urhiaite 
Maritus ; that he became a father and a 
Imsband, lor the sake only of tlie city.' 

* Upon my word that's true,' cries the 
author ; * I cf id not think of it. It is much 
finer than the other. — Urlns pater est — what 
is the other; — aye — Urbis Maritus. — It is 
certainly as you say, sir.' 

Booth was by this pretty well satisfied of 
the author's profound learning; however, 
he was willing to try him a bttle further. 
He asked him, therefore, what was his 
opinion of Lucan in ^neral, and in .vhat 
class of writers he ranked him ? 

The author stared a little at this question ; 
and, after some hesitation, answered, ^ Cer- 
tainly, sir, I think he is a fine writer, and a 
very great poet.* 

*I am very much of the same opinion,' 
cries Booth ; * but where do you class him, 
next to what poet do you place him ?' 

' Let me see,' cries the author, * where 
do I class him ! next to whom do I place 
him ! — Aye ! — why ! — why, pray, where do 
you yourself place him ?' 

* Why, surely,' cries Booth, * if he is not 
to bejplaced in the first rank with Homer, 
and \ irgil, and Milton, I think, clearly^ he 
is at the head of the second ; before either 
Statins or Silius Italicus. . Though I allow 
to each of these their merits ; but, perhaps, 
an epic poem was beyond the genius of 
either. I own, I have often thought, if 
Statins had ventured no further than Ovid 
or Claudian, he would have succeeded bet- 
ter ; for his Sylvce are, in my opinion, much 
better than liis Thebais.' 

' I believe I was of the same opinion for- 
merly,' said the author. 

* And for what reason have you altered 
it ?' cries Booth. 

'I have not altered it,' answered the 
author ; * but, to tell you the truth, I have 
not any opinion at all about these matters at 
present. I do not trouble my head much 
with poetry ; for there is no encouragement 
to such studies in this age. It is true, in- 
deed, I have now and then wrote a poem or 
two for the magazines, but I never intend 
to write any more ; for a gentleman is not 
paid for his time. A sheet is a sheet with 
the booksellers ; and, whether it be in prose 
or verse, they make no difference ; though 
certainly there is as much difference to a 
gentleman in the work, as there is to a tai- 



lor between making a plain and a laced suit. 
Rhymes are difficult tilings ; they are stub- 
bom tilings, sir. I have been sometimes 
longer in tagging a couplet, than I have 
been in writing a 8y>ecch on Uie side of op- 
position, which hath been read with great 
applause all over the kingdom.' 

' I am glad you are pleased to confirm 
that,' cries Booth, ' for I protest it was an 
entire secret to me till tliis day. I was 
so perfectly ignorant, that I thought the 
speeches pub&hed in tlie magazines were 
really made by the members themselves.' 

' Some of them, and I believe, I may, 
without vanity, say the best,' cries the au- 
thor, ' are all the productions of my own 
pen; but I believe 1 shall leave it on soon, 
unless a sheet of speech will fetch more than 
it does at present. In truth, the romance- 
writing is tlie only branch of our business 
now that is worth following. Goods of that 
sort have had so much success lately in the 
market, that a bookseller scarce cares what 
he bids for tliem. And it is certainly the 
easiest work in the world ; you may write 
it almost as fast as you can set pen to paper ; 
and if you interlard it with a little scandal, 
a little abuse on some living characters of 
note, you cannot fail of success.' 

' Upon my word, sir,' cries Booth, • you 
have greatly instructed me; I could not 
have ima^ncd there had been so much 
regularity in the trade of writing as you arc 
pleased to mention ; by what I can perceive, 
the pen and ink is likely to become the sta- 
ple commodity of the kingdom.' 

*Alas! sir,' answered the author, 'it is 
overstocked. The market is overstocked. 
There is no encouragement to merit; no 
patrons. I have been these five years soli- 
citing a subscription (or my new translation 
of Ovid's Metamorphoses, with notes expla- 
natory, historical, and critical ; and I have 
scarce collected ^ve hundred names yet' 

The mention of this translation a Httle 
surprised Booth ; not only as the author had 
just declared his intentions to forsake the 
tuneful muses ; but for some other reasons, 
wliich he had collected from his conversa- 
tion with our autlior, he httle expected to 
hear of a proposal to translate any of the 
Latin poets. He proceeded, tlierefore, to 
catechise him a Httle further; and, by his 
answers, was fully satisfied, that he had the 
very same acquaintance with Ovid tliat he 
hacf appeared to have with Lucan. 

The author then pulled out a bundle of 
papers, containing proposals for his subscrip- 
tiim, and receipts ; and, addressing himself 
to Booth, said, * Though the place m which 
we meet, sir, is an improper place to solicit 
favours of this kind, yet perhaps it may be 
in your power to serve me, if you will 
charge your pockets with some of these** 
Booth was jual oflfeiva^ ^V ^xv «itcoRfc^'«\«»' 
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the bailiff introduced Colonel James and the 
sergeant. 

The unexpected visit of a beloved friend 
to a man in affliction, especially in Mr. 
Booth^s situation, is a comfort which can 
scarce be equalled : not barely from the 
hopes of relief or redress, bv his assistance, 
but as it is an evidence ol sincere friend- 
ship, which scarce admits of any doubt or 
suspicion. Such an instance doth indeed 
make a man amends for all ordinary troubles 
and distresses ; and we ought to think our- 
selves ^iners, by having had such an op- 
portumty of discovering tiiat we are pos- 
sessed of one of the most valuable ol all 
human passessions. 

Booth was so transported at the sight of 
tlie colonel, tliat he dropped the pniposals 
which the author had put into his hands, 
and burst fortli into the highest professions 
oi* gratitude to his fViend ; who behaved 
very properly on his side, and said every 
thing which became tlie mouth of a friend 
on the occasion. 

It is true, indeed, he seemed not moved 
equally, eitlier with Booth or the ser- 
geant; both whose eyes watered at tlie 
scene. In truth, the colonel, though a very 
generous man, had not the least ^in of 
tenderness in his disposition. His mind 
was formed of those firm materials, of which 
nature formerly hammered out the Stoic, 
and upon which tlie sorrows of no man 
living could make an impression. A man of 
iliis temper, who dotli not much value dan- 
^r, will fight jR)r the person he calls liis 
iriend; and the man tliat hath but little 
value for his money will give it him ; but 
such friendship is never to oe absolutely de- 
pended on; for whenever tlie favourite pas- 
sion interposes with it, it is sure to sunside 
and vanish into air. Whereas the man 
whose tender disposition really feels the 
miseries of another, will endeavour to re- 
lieve them for his own sake ; and, in such a 
mind, friendship will oflen get tlie superi- 
ority over every other passion. 

But, foom whatever motive it sprung, the 
cbkmel's behaviour to Booth seemed truly 
anuiUe; and so it appeared to the author, 
who toOK the first occasion to applaud it in 
a very florid oration; which tlie reader, 
when he recollects that he was a speech- 
maker by profession, will not be surprised 
at ; nor, perhaps, will be much more sur- 
prised, tliat he soon afler took an occasion 
of clappine a proposal into the colonel's 
hands ; holding at tlie same time a receipt 
very visible in his own. 

I^he colonel received both, and gave the 
author a guinea in exchan^, which was 
double the sum mentioned m the receipt; 
for which the author made a low bow, and 
very politely took his leave, saying, ' I sup- 
pose, gentlemen, you may liavc some pri- 



vate busmess together; I heartily wish a 
speedy end to your confinement; and I 
congratulate you on the possessing so great, 
so noble, and «o generous a friend.' 



CHAPTER VL 

WHkh tncHnti raiker to taUre than pmugyrie. 

The colonel had the curiosity to ask 
Booth the name of the gentleman, who, in 
tlie vu^nir lan^age, had struck, or taken 
him in for a guinea, with so much ease and 
dexterity. Bootii answered, he did not 
know his name ; all tliat he knew of him 
was, tliat he was the most impudent and 
illiterate fellow he had ever seen ; and tliat 
bv Iiis own account, he was the autlior of 
most of tlie wonderful productions of tlie 
age. ' Perhaps,' said he, ' it may look un- 
charitable in me t4) blame you for your ge- 
nerosity ; but I am convinced tlie fellow hath 
not tlie least merit or capacity ; and you 
have subscribed to the most Iiorrid trasli 
tliat ever was published.' 

' I care not a farthing what he publishes,' 
cries the colonel. ' Heaven forbid, I should 
be obliged to read half the nonsense I have 
subscribed to.' 

' But don't you think,' said Booth, ' that 
by such indiscrimmate encouragement of 
authors, you do real misctiief to Uie society ? 
By propagating tlie subscriptions of such 
fellows, people are tired out, and withhold 
their ctmtrihutions to men of real merit : 
and, at tlie same time, you are contributing 
to fill the word, not only witli nonsense, but 
with all tlie scurrility, indecency, and pro- 
faneness with which the age abounds ; and 
with which all bad writers supply the de- 
fect of genius.' 

* PucTi !' cries the colonel, * I never con- 
sider these matters. Good or bad, it is aK 
one to me ; but there's an acquaintance of 
mine, and a man of great wit too, tiiat 
thinks the worst tlie best, as tliey are tlie 
surest to make him laugh.' 

'I ask pardon, sir,' says the sergeant; 
*but I wish vour honour would consider 
your own afiairs a little ; for it grows late 
m the evening.' 

* The sergeant says true,' answered tlie 
colonel. ' What is it you intend to do ?' 

* Faith, colonel, I know not what I shall 
do. My affairs seem so irreparable, tliat I 
have been driving them as much as passi- 
bly I could from my mind. If I was to suffer 
alone, I think I could bear tliem with some 
philosophy ; but when I consider who are 
to be the sliarers in my fortune — tlie dearest 
children, and the best,*the worthiest, and tiie 
noblest of women — Pardon, me, my dear 
friend ; the sensations are above me, they 
convert me into a woman ; they drive roe to 
despair, to madness,' 
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The colonel advised him to command 
himself; and told him, this was not the way 
to retrieve his fortune. * As to me, my dear 
Booth,' said he, ' you know you may com- 
mand me as far as is really withm my 
power.' 

Booth answered eagerly, that he was so 
far from expecting any more favours from 
the colonel, that he had resolved not to let 
him know any thin^ of his misfortune. 
* No, my dear friend, cries he, * I am too 
much obliged to you already;' and then 
burst into many fervent expressions of gra- 
titude : till the colonel himself stopped him, 
and begged him to give an account of the 
debt or debts for which he was detained in 
that horrid place. 

Bootli answered, he could not be very 
exact; but he feared it was upwards of 
four hundred pounds. 

' It is but three hundred pounds, indeed, 
sir,' cries the sergeant ; ' if you can raise 
three hundred pounds, you are a free man 
this moment.' 

Booth, who did not apprehend the ge- 
nerous meaning of the sergeant, as well 
as, I believe, the reader will, answered, he 
was mistaken ; that he had computed his 
debts, and they amounted to upwards of 
four hundred pounds ; nay, that the bailiff 
had shown him writs for above that sum. 

* Whether your debts are three or four 
hundred,' cries the colonel, * the present bu- 
siness is to give bail only ; and then you 
will have some time to try your friends. I 
think you might set a company abroad; 
and then I would advance the money on the 
security of lialf your pay; and, in the mean 
time, I will be one ol your bail with all my 
heart.' 

Whilst Booth poured forth his gratitude 
for all this kindness, the serseant ran down 
itairs for the bailiff; and snortly afler re- 
turned with him into the room. 

The bailiff, being informed that the co- 
lonel offered to be bail for his prisoner, an- 
swered, a little surlily, * Well, sir, and who 
will be the other? you know, I suppose, 
there mtist be two ; and I must have time 
to inquire af\er them.' 

The cobnel replied, ' I believe, sir, I am 
well known to be responsible for a much 
larger sum than your demand on this gen- 
tleman; but if your forms require two, I 
suppose the sergeant here will do for the 
other.' 

* I don't know the sergeant or you either, 
sir,' cries Bondum; *and if you propose 
yourselves bail for the gentleman, I must 
have time to inquire afler you.' 

' You need very little time to inquire ai^r 
me,' says the cok)nel ; ' for I can send (or se- 
veral of the law, whom I suppose you know, 
to satisfy you ; but consider, it is veiy late.' 

' Yes« sir,' answered Bondum, * I do con- 



sider it is too late for the captain to be 
bailed to-night.' 

* What do you mean by too late ?' cries 
the colonel. 

' I mean, sir, that I must search the office, 
and that is now shut up ; for if my k>rd 
mayor and the court of aldermen would be 
bound for liim, I would not discharge him 
till I searched the ofBce.' 

*How, sir,' cries the colonel, *hath the 
law of En^and no more regard for the 
liberty of the subject than to suffer such 
fellows as you to detain a man in custody 
for debt, when he can give undeniable 
security ?' 

^ Don't fellow me,' said the bailiff, ' I am as 
good a fellow as yourself, I believe, though 
you have that riband in your hat tliere. 

'Do you know whom you are speaking 
to ?' said the sergeant * Do you know you 
are talking to a colonel of the army ?' 

* What's a colonel of the army to me ?* 
cries the bailiff. ' I have had as good as he 
in my custody before now.' 

' And a member of pariiament!' cries the 
sergeant. 

* Is tlie gentleman a member of parlia- 
ment ? — Well, and what harm have 1 said ? 
I am sure I meant no harm, and if his ho- 
nour is offended, I ask his pardon ; to be 
sure his honour must know that the sheriff 
is answerable for all the writs in the office, 
though they were never so many, and I am 
answerable to the sheriff. I am sure the 
captain can't say that I have shown him 
any manner of incivility since he hath been 
here. — And I hope, honourable sir,' cries he, 
turning to the colonel, * you don't take any 
thing amiss that I said, or meant, byway of 
disrespect, or any such matter. I did not, 
indeed, as the gentleman here savs, know 
who I was speaking to ; but I dicl not say 
any thing uncivil as I know of, and I hope 
no offence.' 

The colonel was more easily pacified 
than might have been expected, and told 
the bailiff that, if it was against the rules of 
law to discharge Mr. Booth that evening, 
he must be contented. He then addressed 
himself to his friend, and bc^n to prescribe 
comfort and patience to him ; saying, he 
must rest satisfied with his confinement that 
night ; and the next morning he'^romised 
to visit him again. 

Booth answered, that as for himself, the 
lying one night in any place was very little 
worm his regard. * You and I, my dear 
friend, have ooth spent our evening in a 
worse situation than I shall in this nouse. 
All my concern is for my poor Amelia, 
whose sufferings on account oi my absence 
I know, and I feel with unspeakalue tender- 
ness. Could I be assured sne was tolerably 
easy, I could be contented in chains or in «. 
duii^on.' 
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' Give yourself no concern on her account,' 
said the colonel, * I vnW wait on her myself, 
though I break an engagement for that 
purpose, and will give her 8uch assurances 
as 1 am convinced will make her perfectly 
easy.' 

Booth embraced liis friend, and, weeping 
over him, paid his acknowledgment with 
tears, for ail his goodness. In words, in- 
deed, he was not able to thank him : for 
gratitude, joining with his other passions, 
almost choked him, and stopped his utter- 
ance. 

Atlcr a short scene, in ivliich nothing 
passed wortli recounting, the colonel bid his 
mend |;ood-uight; and leaving the sergeant 
with hun, vaskae tlic best of liis way back to 
Amelia. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Worthy a very serioui perwsaL 

The colonel found Amelia sitting very 
disconsolate with Mrs. Atkinson. He en- 
tered tlic room with an air of great gayety, 
assured Anielia that her husband was per- 
fectly well, and that he hoped tlie next day 
he would again be witli her. 

Amelia was a little comforted at tliis ac- 
count ; and vented many grateful expres- 
sions to the colonel for his unparalleled 
friendsliip, as she was pleased to call it. 
She could not, however, help giving way 
soon aller to a sigh at the thoughts of her 
husband's bondage; and decuired, that 
night would be me longest she had ever 
known. 

'This lady, madam,' cries the colonel, 

* must endeavour to make it shorter. And if 
you will give me leave, I will join in the same 
endeavour.' Then, after some more con- 
solatory speeches, the colonel attempted to 
give a gay turn to the discourse ; and said, 

* I was engaged to have spent this evening 
disagreeably at Ranelagh, with a set of 
company I did not like. How vastly am I 
oUiged to you, dear Mrs. Booth, that I 
pass it 90 infinitely more to my satisfac- 
tion!' 

'Indeed, colonel,' said Amelia, ' I am con- 
vinced that to a mind so rightly turned as 
yours, there must be a much sweeter relish 
m the highest offices of friendship, than in 
any pleasures whic^|ihe gayest public places 
can afford.' T 

' Upon my word, madam,' said the colo- 
nel, 'you now do me more than justice. I 
have, and always had, the utmost indifier- 
ence for such pleasures. Indeed, I hardly 
allow tliem worthy of that name, or if they 
are so at all, it is in a very low degree. In 
my opinion, the highest friendship must al- 
mv8 lesul m to tlie highest pleasure.' 
Here Aroetia entered into a \ong diasei- 



tatioQ on friendship, in which she pointed 
severe times directly at the oolonef as the 
hero of her tale. 

The colonel highly applauded all her sen- 
timents ; and when he could not avoid tak- 
ing the compliment to himself, he received 
it with the most respectful bow. He then 
tried his hand likewise at description, in 
wtdcli he found means to repay all Amelia's 
panegyric in kind. This, through he did 
with all possible deHcacy, yet a curious ob- 
server mi^ht have been apt to suspect that 
it was chiefly on her account that the cok>- 
nel had avoided the masquerade. 

In discourses of this kind they passed the 
evening, till it was very late, the colonel 
never ofiering to stir from his chair beff)rc 
the clock had struck one ; when he thou^t, 
perhaps, that decency obliged him to take 
his leave. 

As soon as he was gone, Mrs. Atkinson 
said to Mrs. Booth, ' I think, madam, you 
told me this afVemoon that the colonel was 
married.' 
Amelia answered, she did so. 
' I think likewise, madam,' said Mrs. At- 
kinson, * you was acquainted with the cdo- 
nel's laiidy.' 

Ameha answered, that she had been ex- 
tremely intimate with her abroad. 

' Is she young and handsome ?' said Mrs. 
Atkinson. ' In short, pray, was it a match 
of love or convenience ?' 

Amelia answered, entirely of love, she 
believed, on his side ; for that the lady had 
little or no fortune. 

' I am very glad to hear it,' said Mrs. At- 
kinson ; for I am sure the colonel is in love 
with somebody. I think, I never saw a 
more luscious picture of love drawn than 
that which he was pleased to give us as the 
portraiture of friendship. I hkve read, in- 
deed, of Pylades and Orestes, Damon and 
Pytliias, and other great friends of old : 
nay, I sometimes flatter myself, that I am 
capable of being a friend myself; but as 
for tliat fine, soft, tender, delicate passion, 
wliich he was pleased to describe, I am con- 
vinced there must go a he and a she to the 
composition.' 

' Upon my word, my dear, you arc mis- 
taken,' cries Amelia. 'If you had known 
the friendship which hath always subsisted 
between the colonel and my husband, you 
would not imagine it possible for any de- 
scription to exceed it Nay, I think his be- 
haviour this very day is sufficient to con- 
vince you.' 

' I own what he hath done to-day hath 
great merit,' said Mrs. Atkinson ; ' and yet, 
from what he hath said to-night — You ^-ill 
pardon me, dear madam ; perhaps I am too 
quick-sighted in my observations, nay, lam 
afraid I am even impertinent.' 
' Fie I upon it,' cries Amelia, * how caL 
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you Uilk in tliat strain r Do you imagine I conceived, tlic friend and preserver of her 

rxpect ceremony ? — Pray speak what you husband, had made an entire conquest of 

tiiink wiUi tlie utmost freedom.' his heart. Tiius, tlie very love which she 

' Did he not, then,' said Mrs. Atkinson, bore him, as the person to whom her little 

' repeat tlie words the finest woman in the famil>^ were to owe their preservation and 

fjporld more than once ? did he not make use happmess, inspired him with thoughts of 

t)t* an expression which mii^ht have become sinking them all in the lowest abyss of ruin 

the moutii of Oroondates hunself ?~^If I re- and misery ; and while slie smiled with aU 

member, the words were these, " that had her sweetness on the supposed friend of her 

he been Alexander the Great, he should husband, she was converting that friend 

have thought it more ^ory to have wiped into his most bitter enemy. 

Otr a tea r from the brjght eyes of StaUra. Friendship, Uke heed ; if woman interfere 

tlian to have conquered fiity worlds." Be sure the hour of thy destruction's near? 

^ Did he say so? cries Amelia — * I think rm. *u i- i^ir i. t j 

he did say something like it; but mv thoughts ^Z^^"^. are the lines of Vanbnigh ; uid 

were so full of myliusband that'l took%ut ^^« sentunent is better than the poetry. To 

little notice. But what would you infer ^y ^^ ^™^» ^^ a handsome wife is the 

fmra what he said? I hope you don't think <?"«? ^^ cement of many false friendships, 

he is in love with me?' «^« « «^ten too haWe to destroy the real 

* I hope he doth not think so himself,' an- ^"Sl .. i_- -l r .i_ i » i . 
swered Tirs. Atkinson ; « though when he , T*J^>« ^^ object of the colonel's lust very 
luenUoned the bright eyes of StaUra, he fix- P^^^^^^^ ^PP^^^L*"",* ^^ a^^^ ""^ Ins envy 
ed his own eves on yours with the most Ian- "«/ ^ ^""'^ difficult to discover. Nature 
guishing air 1 ever beheld.' f?^ F^'l^'^f ^""^ »^"?^ ^Jl^"? "^^ * 

Amelui was gouig ti> answer, when the kind of rivabhip, which should bwtow most 
sergeant arrived, and then she immediately ^^ ^« ^^^^^' T*\« former had given bun 
fell to inquiring after her husband ; and re- pcraon parts, and constitution, m all 
ceived such satisfactory answers to all her "^^'^^^ ^^ ^ superior ahnost to every 
nianv questions concerning him, that she ?^,?J™"- The latter had given hun rank 
expi^issed great pleasure. These ideas so '" *'*«' and nches, both m a veiy emment 
rxwsessed her mind, that without once cast- ^^S^^^' VS*™ ^^^ 8^?."!^ ^^8 ,Wy 
lUif her thoughts on any other matters, she ™°? «"^ * 1^^^' ^^ ambiUon should mis- 
UK)k her leave of the sergeant and liLs ladv, ^^^^ ^^ reader to search the palaces of the 
and repaired to bed to her children, in a great, we will direct him at once to Gra/s- 
room which Mrs. Atkinson had provided her ™-Lane ; where, m a miserable bed, ma 
in the same house ; where we wUl at pre- m«erable room, he will sec a miserable 
tient wish her a good night. ^^^^"^ lieutenant, in a miserable condlUoI^ 

** ® with several heavy debts on his back, and 

■ without a penny m his pocket This, and 

PIT A PT«r>n xnu ^^ other, was the object of the colonel's 

i^nAriiLiK viu. g^^y And why ? because this wretch wai 

dmtUting of grave maUers. possessed of the affections of a poor little 

While innocence and cheerful hope, in lamb ; which all the vast flocks that were 
Bpite of the malice of fortune, closed the within the power and reach of the colonel, 
eves of the gentle Amelia, on her homely could not prevent that glutton's k>nging for. 
\ici\, and she enjoved a sweet and profound And sure this image of tlie lamb is not im- 
sleep ; the colonel lay restless all night on properly adduced on this occasion : for 
his down; his mind was affected with a what was the colonel's desire but to lead 
kind of ague fit ; sometimes scorched up this poor lamb, as it were, to the slaughter, 
with flaming desires, and again chilled with in order to purchase a feast of a few dm 
the coldest despair. by ^r final destruction, and to tear her 

There is a time I think, according to one away from the arms of one where she WM 

of our poets, When liut and envy deep, sure of being fondled and caressed all the 

This, I suppose, is when they are well <iay8 of her life. , . . . 

gorged with the food tliey most delight in ; Wliile the colonel was agitated with these 

but while either of these are hungry, thoughts, his greatest <»mfort wa^ that 

Nor poppj, nor mandntgora. Amelia and Booth were now serrated ; and 

Nor all the drowsy syrups oi tho east, his greatest terror was of their coming 

WiU ever medicine them to slumbor. again together. From wishes, therefore, he 

The cobnel was at present unhappily began to meditate designs ; and so far was 
tormented by both these fiends. His last he from any intention of procuring the 
evening's conversation with Amelia had liberty of his friend, that he oegan to form 
done his business effectually. The many schemes of prolonging his confinement, till 
kind words she had spoken to him, the many he could procure some means of sending 
kind looks she had given him, as being, she him &r away ftom ^ues \ Vn 's^tos^ c;Mift.\»fe 
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doubted not but of succeeding in all ho 
denired. 

He was forming this plan in liis mind, 
when a st^rvant informed nim, that one Scr- 
i^ant Atkinson desired to speak with his 
honour. The sergeant was immediately 
iidmittcd, and acquainted tlie colonel, tliat 
if he pleased to go and become bail for 
Mr. Booth, anotlier unexceptionable house- 
keeper would be there to join with him. 
This person the sergeant had pnxsured that 
morning, and had, by leave of his wife, 
given hun a bond of indemnification for the 
purpose. 

The colonel did not seem so elated with 
this news as Atkinson expected. On the 
ccmtrary, instead of making a direct answer 
to what Atkinson said, the coKmel betran 
dms : ' I think, sergeant, Mr. Booth hath 
told me that you was foster-brother to liis 
lady. She is really a charming woman, and 
it is a thousand pities she should ever liavc 
been placed in the dreadful situation she is 
now in. There is nothinir so silly as for 
subaltern officers of the army to marrv, un- 
less where they meet with women of very 
great fortunes indeed. What can be the 
event of their marrying otlierwise, but en- 
tailing misery and beggary on tlieir wives 
and their posterity ?' 

' Ah ! sir,' cries the sergeant, * it is too 
late to tliink of those matters now. To be 
sure, my lady might have married one of 
the top gentlemen in the country ; for she 
is certainly one of the best, as well as one of 
the handsomest women in the kingtiom ; 
and if she had been fairly dealt by, would 
have had a very great fortune into the bar- 
gain. Indeed, she is worthy of the greatest 
prince in the world ; and if I had been the 
greatest prince in the world, I should have 
tliought myself happy with such a wife ; but 
she was pleased to like the lieutenant, and 
certainly there can be no happiness in mar- 
riage without liking.' 

'Xookee, sercreaiit,' said tlie colonel, * you 
know very well that I am the lieutenant's 
friend, f think I have sliown myself Sti.' 

' Indeed, your honour hath,' quoth the ser- 
geant, * more than once to my knowledge.' 

' But I am angry with him for his impru- 
dence, greatly angry with him for his impni- 
dence ; and the more so, as it affects a lady 
of so much wortli.' 

'She is, indeed, a lady of the higliest 
worth,' cries the sergeant. * Poor dear 
lady, I knew her, an't please your honour, 
fn)m her infancy: and the sweetest-tem- 
I)ered, best-natured lady she is that ever 
trod English ground. I have always loved 
)ier as if she was my own sister. Nav, she 
hatli very often called me brother ; 'and I 
have taken it to bp a greater honour than if 
J was to !« called a general officer.' 

' What pity it Is,' said tlie co\oT\e\, * \i\a.t 



this worthy creature should be exposed to 
so much misery by the thoughtless beha- 
vk)ur of a man, who, tliough I am his friend, 
I cannot help saying, hatii been ^ilty^ of 
imprudence, at least. Why could he' not 
live upon his half-])ay ? What had he to do 
to run himself into debt in tliis outrageous 
manner ?' 

' I wish, indeed,' cries the sei^^nt, * he 
had been a little more conskierative ; but, I 
hope, this will be a warning to him.' 

' How am I sure of that,' answered the 
colonel ; ' or what reason is there to expect 
it? extravagance is a vice of wliicli men 
are not so easily cured. — I have thought a 
great deal of this matter, Mr. Sergeant ; 
and upon the most mature deliberation, I 
am of opinion that it will be lietter both for 
liim and his poor lady, that he should smart 
a little more. 

' Your honour, sir, to be sure, is in the 
right,' replied the servant; * but yet, sir, if 
you will pardon me lor speaking, I hope 

J row will be pleased to consider my poor 
ady's case. She sufi*er8, all tliis while, as 
much or more than the lieutenant; for I 
know her so well, that I am certain she will 
never have a moment's ease till her husband 
is out of confinement.' 

'I know women better than you, ser- 
geant,' cries the colonel ; * they sometimes 
place their aflections on a huslxind, as chil- 
dren do on tlieir nurse ; but they are both 
to be weaned. I know you, sergeant, to be 
a fellow of sense, as well as spirit, or I sIioui<l 
not speak so freely to you ; but I took a 
fancy to you a long time ago, and I intend 
to serve you ; but first, 1 ask you this ques- 
tion, — is your attachment to Mr. Bootli, or 
his lady?' 

* Certainly, sir,' said tlie seiwant, ' I must 
love my lady best. Not but I have a great 
affection for the lieutenant, too, because I 
know my lady hath tlie same; and, indeed, 
he hath been always very good to me, as 
far as was in his power. A lieutenant, vour 
honour knows, can't do a great deal ; but I 
have always fi)und him my friend upon all 
occasions. 

* You say tnie,' cries the colonel ; * a lieu- 
tenant can'do but little; but I can do much 
to serve you, and will, too. But let me ask 
you one question — ^who was the lady whom 
\ saw last night with Mrs. Booth^ at her 
lodcrings ?' 

Here the sergeant blushed, and repeated, 
' The lady, sir V 

*Ay, a lady, a woman,' cries the colonel, 
* wIk) suppei with us last night. She looked 
rather too much like a gentlewoman, for tlie 
mistress of a lodging-house.' 

The sergeant's cheeks glowed at this 
compliment to his wile, and he was just 
going to own her, when the colonel pn^ 
ceedcd : * I think I never saw in my life so 
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ill4ooking, sly, demure a b ; I would 
give sometliing, methinks, to know who she 
was.' 

' I don't know, indeed,' cries the sergeant, 
in great copfusion ; * I know not^iing about 
her.' 

* I wish you would inquire,' said the colo- 
nel, 'and let me know her name, and like- 
wise what she is ; I have a strange curiosity 
to know; and let me see you again this 
evening, exactly at seven.' 

'And will not your honour then go to the 
lieutenant this morning ?' said Atkmson. 

' It is not in my power,' answered the 
cokmet ; ' I am ensraged another way. Be- 
sides, there is no haste in this affair. If men 
will be imprudent, they must suffer the con- 
sequences. Come to me at seven, and bring 
ine all the particulars you can, concerning 
tiiat ill-looking jade I mentioned to you ; for 
I am resolved to know who she is. — And so, 
sood-morrow to you, sergeant ; be assured 
f will take an opportunity to do something 
for you.' 

'f hough some readers may, perhaps, think 
the sergeant not unworthy of the freedom 
with which tlie cobncl treated him; yet 
that hauffhty officer woukl have been very 
backward to have condescended to such 
(amiljarity with one of his rank, had he not 
proposed some design from it. In truth, he 
Degan to conceive hopes of making the ser- 
vant instrumental to his design on Amelia ; 
in other words, to convert him into a pimp^ 
an office in which the colonel had been 
served by Atkinson's betters ; and which, 
as he knew it was in his power very well to 
reward him, he had no apprehension that 
the sergeant would decline; an opinion 
which the sergeant might have paruoned, 
though he had never given the least grounds 
for it, since the colonel borrowed it from the 
knowledge of his own heart. This dictated 
to him, that he, from a bad motive, was 
capable of desiring to debauch liis friend's 
wife; and the same heart inspired him to 
hope, that another, from another bad motive, 
might be gtiilty of the same breach of friend- 
ship, in assisting him. Few men, I believe, 
think better of others tlian of themselves ; 
nor do they easily allow the existence of 
any virtue, of which they perceive no traces 
in their own minds; for which reason, I 
luive observed that it is extremely difficult 
to persuade a rogue that you are an honest 
man ; nor would you ever succeed in the 
attemfit, by the strongest evidence, was it 
not for the comfi)rtable conclusion which the 
rogue draws, that he who proves himself to 
be honest, proves himself to be a fool at the 
same time. 



CHAPTER IX. 

^ntw tundry obtervationt. 

The sergeant retired from the colonel in 
a very dejected state of mind ; in which, 
however, we must leave him awhile, and re- 
turn to Amelia ; who, as soon as she was 
up, had despatched Mrs. Atkinson to jpav 
on her former lodgings, and to bring on ail 
clothes and other moveables. 

Tlie tnisty messenger returned without 
performing her errand ; for Mrs. Ellison had 
locked up all her rooms, and was gone out 
very early that morning ; and the servant 
knew not whither she was gone. 

The two ladies now sat aown to break- 
fast, together with Amelia's two children ; 
afler which, Amelia declared she would 
take a coach and visit her husband. To 
this motion Mrs. Atkinson soon agreed, and 
offered to be her companion. To say truth, 
I Uiiuk it was reasonable enough ; and the 
OTeat abhorrence which Booth had of seeing 
his wife in a bailifTs house, was, perhaps, 
rather too nice and delicate. 

When the ladies were both dressed, and 

i'ust going to send for their vehicle, a great 
[nocking was heard at the door, and pre- 
sently Mrs. James was ushered into the 
room. 

This visit was disagreeable enough to 
Amelia, as it detained her fVom the siglit of 
her husband, for which she so eageriylong- 
ed. However, as she had no doubt but that 
the visit would be reasonably short, she re- 
solved to receive the lady witli all the com- 
plaisance in her [Mwer. 

Mrs. James now behaved herself so very 
unlike tlie i)crson that she lately appearedf, 
that it might have surprised any one that 
doth not know, that besides that of a fine 
kidy, which is all mere art and mummery, 
every such woman hath some real charac- 
ter at the bottom, in which, whenever na- 
ture gets the better of her, she acts. Thus 
the finest ladies in the world will sometimes 
love and sometimes scratch, according to 
their difierent natural dispositions, with 
great furv and violence, though both of these 
are equally inconsistent with a fine lady's 
artificial character. 

Mrs. James, then, was at the bottom a 
very good-natured woman; and the mo- 
ment she heard of Amelia's misfortune, was 
sincerely grieved at it — She had acquiesced 
on the very first motion with the colonel's 
design of inviting her to her house ; and 
this morning at breakfast, when he had ac- 
quainted her that Amelia made some diffi- 
culty in accepting the offer, very readily 
undertook to go herself and persuade her 
friend to accept the invitation. 

She now pressed this matter with sucK 
eameatneBR) tVi^x Ktci^v ""i^ "^^^k xfiX «».- 
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tremely versed in the art of denying, was 
hardly able to refuse her importuniw ; no- 
thing, indeed, but her affection to Mrs. At- 
kinson could have prevailed on her to refuse ; 
that point, however, she would not give up, 
and Mrs. James, at last, was contented with 
a prondse, that as soon as their affiiira were 
settled, Amelia, with her husband and family, 
would make her a visit, and stay some time 
with her in the countiy, whither she was 
aoon to retire. 

Having obtained this promise, Mrs. James, 
af\er manv friendly professions, took her 
leave, ancf stepping mto her coach, reas- 
aumed the fine lady, and drove away to join 
her company at an auction. 

The moment she was gone, Mrs. Atkin- 
son, who had lef\ tlie room upon the ap- 
proach of Mrs. James, returned into it, and 
was informed by Amelia of all that liad 
passed. 

' Fray, Madam,' said Mrs. Atkinson, ' do 
this colonel and liis lady live, as it is called, 
well together ?' 

' If you mean to ask,' cries Amelia, ' whe- 
ther tncy are a fond couple, I must answer, 
that I believe they are not.' 

< I have been told,' says Mrs. Atkinson, 
* that there liave been instances of women 
who have become bawds to their own hus- 
bands, and the husbands pimps for them.' 

* Fie upon it !' cries Amelia, ' I hope tliere 
are no such people. Indeed, my dear, this 
is beinjz a little too censorious.' 

< Cauit what ^ou please,' answered Mrs. 
Atkinson ; * ii arises Irom my Ipve to you, 
and my fears for vour danfi:er. You know 
the proverb of a burnt child; and if such a 
one hath any good-nature, it will dread the 
fire, on the account of others as well as on 
its own. And if I may speak mv sentiments 
freely, I cannot think vou will Dc in safety 
at the colonel's house. 

* I cannot but believe your api)rehension8 
to be sincere,' replied Amelia ; ' and I must 
tliink myself obliged to you for them ; but I 
am convinced you are entirely in an error. I 
look on Colonel James as the most generous 
and best of men. He was a frien<^ and an 
excellent friend too, to my husband, long 
before I was acquainted with him, and he 
liath done him a thousand good offices. 
What do you say of his behaviour yester- 
day?' 

*I wish,' cries Mrs. Atkinson, 'that his 
behaviour to-day had been equal. What I 
am now going to undertake is the most dis- 
agreeable office of friendship, but it is a ne- 
cessarv one. I must tell you, therefore, what 
passed this morning between the colonel 
and Mr. Atkinson ; Tor, though it will hurt 
you, you ought on many accounts to know 
It.' Here she related the whole, which we 
have recorded in the preceding cfiapter, and 
with which the sergeant had ac(^ua\ii\edVveT) 



while Mrs. James was pajring her visit to 
Amelia. And as the sergeant liad painted 
the matter rather in stronger colours than 
the colonel, so Mrs. Atkinson again a little 
improved on the sergeant. Neither of these 
good people, perhaps, intended to aggravate 
any circumstance : but such is, l~ believe, 
the unavoidable consequence of all reports. 
Mrs. Atkinson, indeed, may be supposed 
not to see what related to James in tlie most 
favourable light, as the sergeant, with more 
honesty than pnidence, had suggested to his 
wife, that the colonel had not the kindef<t 
opinion of her, and called her a sly and de- 
mure ; it is true he omitted ill-lookiug 

b— ; two words which are, perhaps, su- 
perior to the patience of any Job in pet- 
ticoats that ever lived. He made amends, 
however, by substituting some other phrases 
in tlieir stead, not extremely agreeanle to a 
female ear. 

It appeared to Amelia, from Mrs. Atkin- 
son's relation, tliat the colonel had grossly 
abused Bootli to the sergeant, and liad ab- 
solutely refused to become his bail. Poor 
Amelia became a pale and motionless statue 
at this account. At lengtli she cried, ' If 
tlus be true, I and mine are all, indeed, un- 
done. We have no comfort, no hope, no 
friend lefl. — ^I cannot disbelieve you. — 1 
know you would not deceive me. — Why 
should you, indeed, deceive me ? — But what 
can have caused this alteration since last 
night? — Did I say or do any tiling to offend 
him ?' 

^You said, or did rather, I believe, a 
ffreat deal too much to please him,' answered 
Mrs. Atkinson. *■ Besides, lie is not in the 
least offended with you. On the contrary', 
he said many kind things.' 

* W^hat can my poor love have done ?" 
said Amelia. ' He hatli not seen the colonel 
since last night. Some villain hath set him 
against my husband; he ^'as once before 
suspicious of such a person. Some cruel 
monster hath belied his innocence !' 

'Pardon me, dear madam,' said Mrs. 
Atkinson, 'I believe the person who hath 
injured the captain with this friend of his*, 
is one of the wortliiest and best of creatures, 
— nay, do not be surprised; the permm I 
mean is even your fair self; sure you would 
not be so dull in any other case ; but in this, 
gratitude, humility, modesty, every virtue 
shuts your eyes. 

Mortales hebeUmt visuii, 

as Virgil says. What in tlie world can be 
more consistent than liis desire to have you 
at his own house, and to keep your husband 
confined in another? All that he said, and 
all that he did yesterday, and, what is more 
convincing to me than botli, all tiiat he 
l(X)ked last night, are very consistent with 
I both these designs.' 
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<0 Heavens!' cries Amelia, 'you chill 
my blood with horror \ the idea freezes me 
to death ; I cannot, must not, will not think 
iu Nothing but conviction — Heaven forbid 
I should ever have more conviction; and 
did he abuse my husband? what! did he 
abuse a poor, unhappy, distressed creature ; 
oppressed, ruined, torn from his children, 
torn away from his wretched wife; the 
honestest, worthiest, noblest, tenderest, fond- 
est, best.' — Here she burst into an agony of 
grief, which exceeds tlic power of de- 
scription. 

In this situation, Mrs. Atkuison was doing 
lier utmost to support her, when a most vio- 
lent knocking was heard at t>je door, and 
immediately the sergeant ran hastily into 
the room; bringing with him a cordial, 
which presently relieved Amelia. What 
this cordial was, we shall inform the reader 
in due time. In the mean wiiile, he must 
suspend his curiosity ; and the gentlemen at 
White's may lay wagers, whether it was 
Ward's pill, or Dr. James's powder. 

But before we close this chapter, and re- 
turn back to the bsuliff 's house, we must do 
our best to rescue the character of our he- 
roine from the dullness of apprehension, 
which several of our quick-sigtited readers 
may lay more heavily to her charge than 
was done by her friend Mrs. Atkinson. 

I must inlbrm, therefore, all such readers, 
that it is not because innocence is more 
blind than guilt, that the former of\en over- 
looks and tumbles into tlie pit which the lat- 
ter foresees and avoids. The truth is, that 
it is almost impossible guilt should miss the 
discovering of all the snares in its way ; as 
it U constantly prying closely into every 
comer, in order to lay snares for others. 
Whereas innocence, having no such pur- 
pose, walks fearlessly and carelessly through 
life ; and is consequently liable to tread on 
the ffins which cunning hath laid to entrap 
it. To speak plainly, and witliout allegory 
or figure, it is not want of sense, but want 
of suspicion, by which innocence is oflen 
betrayed. Again, we often admire at the 
folly of the dupe, when we should transfer 
our wliole surprise to the astonishing guilt 
of the betrayer. In a word, many an inno- 
cent person hath owed his ruin to this cir- 
cumstance alone, that the degree of villanv 
was such as must have exceeded the faith 
of every man who was not himself a villain. 



CHAPTER X. 

In which are numy profound aeereia of j^Uoufphf. 

Booth, having had enough of the author's 
company the preceding day, chose now an- 
other companion. Indeed, the author was 
not very solicitous of a second interview ; 
for, as he could have no hope from Booth's 



pocket, so he was not likely to receive much 
mcrease to his vanity from Booth's conver- 
sation ; ft)r low as this wretch was in vir- 
tue, sense, learning, birth, and fortune, he 
was by no means Tow in his vanity. This 
passion, indeed, was so high in him, and at 
the same time so blinded him to his own de- 
merits, that he hated every man, who did 
not either flatter him or give him money. 
In short, he claimed a strange kind of right ; 
either to cheat all his acquaintance of uieir 
praise, or to pick their pockets of their pence; 
m which latter case, he himself repaid very 
liberally with panegyric. 

A very little specimen of such a fellow 
must have satisfied a man of Mr. Booth's 
temper. He chose, therefore, now to asso- 
ciate himself with liiat ^ntleman of whom 
Bondum had given so shabby a character. 
In short, Mr. Booth's opinion of the baiUff 
was such, that he recommended a man most 
where he least intended it. Nay, the bailiff, 
in the present instance, though he had 
drawn a malicious conclusion, honestly 
avowed, that this was drawn onl^ from the 
poverty of the person ; which is never, I 
oelicve, any ibrciblc disrecommendation to 
a good mind ; but he must have had a veiy 
bad mind, indeed, who, in Mr. Booth's cir- 
cumstances, could have disliked or despised 
another man, because that other man was 
poor. 

Some previous conversation having pass- 
ed between this gentleman and Booth, in 
which they had roth opened their several 
situations to each other ; the former cast an 
affectionate look on the latter, expressed 
great compassion for liis circumstances ; for 
which Booth thanking him, said, *You 
must have a great deal of compassion, and 
be a very goc^ man, in such a terrible situ- 
ation as you describe yourself, to have any 
pity to spare for other people.* 

* My affairs, sir,' answered the gentleman, 
* are very bad, it is true ; and yet there is 
one circumstance, which makes you appear 
to me more the object of pity than I am to 
myself; and it is this, that you must, from 
your years, he a novice in affliction ; where- 
as, I have served a long apprenticeship to 
misery, and ought, by this time, to be a 
pretty good master of my trade. To say 
the truth, I believe habit teaches men to 
bear the burdens of the mind, as it inures 
them to bear heavy burdens on their shoul- 
ders. Without use and experience, the 
strongest minds and bodies botn will stagger 
under a weight, which habit might render 
easv and even contemptible.' 

•There is great justice,' cries Booth, * in 
the comparison ; and I think I have myself 
exi)erienced the truth of it ; for I am not 
that Tyro in affliction, which you seem to 
apprehend me. And perha^ vt i&Ctac&'^&«i 
very habil 'jcwi T(\fiii>A»iV) ^mX \ wa. iS^N» 
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support my present misfortunes a little like 
a man.' 

The gentleman smiled at tiiis, and cried, 
' Indeed, captain, you are a young philo- 
sopher.' 

^ I think,' cries Booth, * I have some pre- 
tensions to that philosophy which is taught 
by misfortunes; and you seem to be of 
opinion, sir, that is one of tlie best scliools 
of philosophy.' 

* I mean no more, sir,' said the sentleman, 
' tlian that, in the days of our alHiction, we 
are inclined to think more seriously, tiian in 
those seasons of lite when we are engaged 
in the hurrying pursuits of business and 
pleasure, when we have neither leisure nor 
inclination to sill and examine tilings to the 
bottom. Now, there are two considerations, 
which, from my having lonf fixed my 
thoughts upon tlicm, have greauy supported 
me imder all my aiiiictions. The one is the 
brevity of life, even at its longest duration, 
which Uie wisest of men hath compared to 
tiie short dimension of a span. One of the 
Roman poets compares it to the duration of 
a race ; and another, to the much shorter 
transition of a wave. 

' The second a)nsideration is the uncer- 
taintv of it. Short as its utmost limits are, 
it is far from being assured of reaching those 
HmitB. The next day, the next hour, the 
\ next moment may be the end of our course. 
Now, of what value is so uncertain, so pre- 
carious a station? This C4)nsideration, in- 
deed, however lightly it is passed over in 
our conception, doth, in a jrreat measure, 
level all fortunes and conditions, and gives 
no man a right to triumph in tlie happiest 
state, or any reason to repine in the most 
miserable. Would the most worldly men 
see this in the light in which they examine 
all other matters, they would soon feel and 
acknowledge tlie force of tliis way of rea- 
soning: for which of tliem would give any 
f)riceTor an estate from which they were 
iable to be immediately ejected ? orj would 
they not laugh at him as a madman, who 
accounted himself rich from such an uncer- 
tain possession ? This is the fountain, sir, 
from which I have drawn my philosophy. 
Hence it is, that I have learned to l(K)k on all 
those things, which are esteemed the bless- 
ings of life, and tliose which are dreaded as 
its evils, with such a degree of indifference, 
that, as I should not be elated with possess- 
ing the former, so neither am I greatly de- 
jected and depressed by suffering the latter. 
Is the actor esteemed happier, to whose lot 
it falls to play the principal part, than he 
who plays the lowest? and yet, the drama 
may run twenty niijlits together, and by 
consequence, may outlast our lives ; but, at 
the best, life is dnlv a little longer drama ; 
ami the business of* the great stage is con- 
aequendj a little more serioua {han \!bAl 



which is performed at the Theatre- royal 
But even here, the catastrophes and calami- 
ties which are represented, are capable of 
affecting us. The wisest men can deceive 
themselves into feeling the distresses of a 
tragedy, though they know them to be 
merely imaginary; and the cliildren will 
ofleu lament them as realities ; what won- 
der, then, if these tragical scenes, which I 
allow to be a little more serious, should a 
little more afiect us ? where, tiien, is the 
remedy, but in the plulosophy I have men- 
tioned ; whicfi, when once, by a long course 
of meditation, it is reduced to a habit, 
teaches us to set a just value on every thing, 
and cures at once all eager wishes and ab- 
ject fears, all violent joy and grief, concern- 
ing objects which cannot endure long, and 
may not exist a moment.' 

•You have expressed yourself extremely 
well,' cries Booth; *and I entirely asree 
with tlie justice of your sentiments ; out, 
however true all this may be in theory, I 
still doubt its efficacy in practice. And the 
cause of the difference between these ti^'o 
is this ; that we reason from our heads^but 
act from our hearts : 



-Vkleo meliora, proboque ; 



Deteriora leqiKMr. 

Nothing can differ more widely than ivise 
men and fools in their estimation of things ; 
but, as both act from their uppermost pas- 
sion, they both often act alike. What com- 
fort tlieu can your pliilosophy give to an 
avaricious man who is deprived of his rich- 
es ; or to an ambitious man who is stripped 
of his power ? to the fond lover who is torn 
from his mistress ; or to the tender husband 
who is dragged from his wife ? Do you 
really think, that any meditations on the 
shortness of life will sooth tliero in their 
afflictions ? Is not this very sliortness itself 
one of their afflictions ? and if the evil they 
suffer be a temporary deprivation of what 
they love, will tliey not think their fate the 
harder, and lament tlie more, that tliey are 
to lose any part of an enjoyment to which 
there is so snort and so uncertain a period ?' 

• I he^ leave, sir,' said the gentleman, ' to 
distinguish here. By phik)sophy, I do not 
mean the bare knowledge of right and 
wrong ; but an ener^, a habit, as Aristotle 
calk it ; and this I do firmly believe, with 
him and witli the Stoics, is superior to all 
the attacks of fortune.' 

He was proceeding, when the bailiff came 
in, and in a suriy tone bade them both good- 
morrow ; afler which, he asked the philo- 
sopher, if he was prepared to go to New- 
gate; for that he must cany nim thither 
Uiat afternoon. 

The poor man seemed very much shocked 

with this news. * I hope,' cries lie, * you 

will give a little longer time, if not till the 

Ixelvxni of the writ But I beg you particu- 
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larly not to carry me thither to-day ; fur I 
expect my wife and children here in the 



evening. 



* I have nothing to do witli wives and 
children,' cried the hailiff, ' I never desire to 
see any wives and children here. I like no 
such company.' 

* I entreat you,' said the prisoner, * give 
me anotlier day. I shall take it as a great 
obligation ; and you will disappoint me in 
the cruellest mamier in the world, if you 
refuse me.' 

' I can't help people's disappointments,' 
cries the tMiilifT; ' I must consider myself 
and my own family. I know not where I 
shall be paid the money that's due already. 
I can't anbrd to keep prisoners at my own 
expense.' 

' I don't intend it shall be at your ex- 
pense,' cries the philosopher ; ' my wife is 
fione to raise money this morning ; and I 
nope to pay you all I owe you at ner arri- 
val. But we intend to sup together to-night 
at your house ; and if you should remove 
me now, it would be the most barbarous 
disappointment to us both, and will make 
me the most miserable man alive.' 

* Nay, for my part,' said the bailiff, * I 
don't desire to do any thing barbarous. I 
know how to treat gentlemen with civility 
as well as another. And when people pay 
as they go, and spend their money like gen- 
tlemen, lam sure nobody can accuse me of 
any incivility since I have been in the office. 
And if you intend to be merry to-night, I 
am not the man that will prevent it. Though 
I say it, you may have as go<)d a supper 
dressed here as at any tavern in town. 

*■ Since Mr. Bondum is so kind, captain,' 
said tlie philosopher, * I hope for the favour 
of your company. I assure you, if it ever 
be my fortune to go abroad into the world, 
f shall be proud of tlie honour of your ac- 
quaintance.' 

* [ndeed, sir,' cries Booth, ' it is an lionour 
I shall be very ready to accept ; but as for 
this evening, I cannot help saying, I hope to 
be engaged in another place.^ 

' I promise you, sir,' answered the other, 

* I shall re^ice at your liberty, though I am 
a loser by iL' 

* Why, as to that matter,' cries Bondum, 
with a sneer, ' I fancy captain, you may en- 
gage yourself to the gentleman without any 
fear of breaking your word ; for I am very 
much mistaken if* we part to-day.' 

* Pardon me, my gpod friend,' said Booth, 

* but I expect my bail every minute.' 

' LfOokee, sir,' cries Bondum, * I don't love 
to see gentlemen in an error. I shall not 
take the sergeant's bail; and as for the 
colonel, I have been with him myself tliis 
rooming, (for to be sure I love to do all I 
can for g^entlemen,) and he told me, he could 
iiot posffibly be here to-day ; besides, why 



should I mince the matter ; there is more 
stuff in the office.' 

* What do you mean by stufi?' cries Booth. 

* I mean that there is another writ,' an- 
swered the bailiff, * at the suit of Mrs. 
Ellison, the gentlewoman that was here yes- 
terday ; and the attorney tliat was with lier 
is concerned against you. Some officers 
would not tell you all this ; but I loves to 
show civility to gentlemen, while they be- 
have themselves as such. And I loves the 
gentlemen of the army in particular. I had 
uked to have been in tlie army myself once ; 
but I liked tlie commission I have better. 
Come, captaui, let not your noble courage 
be cast down : what say you to a glass of 
white wine, or a tiff of punch, by way of a 
whet ?' 

* I have told y()u, sir, I never drink in the 
morning,' cries Booth, a little peevishly. 

' No offence, I hope, sir,' said the bailiff; 
* I hope I have not treated you with any in- 
civility. I don't ask any gentleman to call 
for hquor in my house, if he doth not choose 
it ; nor I don't desire any body to stay 
here longer than they have a mind to. — 
Newgate, to be sure, is the place for all 
debtors that can't find bail. I knows what 
civility is, and I scorn to behave myself un- 
becoming a gentleman ; but I'd have you 
consider that the twenty-four hours appoint- 
ed by act of parliament are almost out ; and 
so it is time to think of removing. As to 
bail, I would not have you flatter yourself; 
for I knows very well there are otlier things 
coming against you. Besides, the sum you 
are already charged with is very large ; and 
I must see you in a i)lace of safety. My 
house is no prison, though I lock up f()r a 
little time in it. Indeed, when gentlemen 
are ^ntlemen, and likely to find iKiil, I don't 
stand for a day or two ; but I have a good 
nose at a bit of carrion, captain ; I have 
not carried so much carrion to Newgate, 
without knowing the smell of it' 

' I understand not your cant,' cries Booth ; 
' but I did not think to have offended you so 
much by refusing to drink in a morning.' 

* Offended me, sir !' cries the bailiff. * Who 
told you so ? Do you think, sir, if I want a 
glass of wine, I am under any necessity of 
asking my prisoners for it ? Damn it, sir, 
I'll show you I scorn your words. I can 
afford to treat you with a glass of the best 
wine in England, if you comes to that.' 

He then pulled out a handful of guineas, 

saying, * There, sir, they are all my own ; I 
owe nobody a shilling. I am no beggar, 
nor no debtor. I am the king's officer, as 
well as you, and I will spend guinea for 
guinea as long as you please.' 

*■ Harkee, ras(^l,' cries Booth, laying hold 
of the bailiff's collar ; ' How dare you trca 
me with this insolence I dQlVv^SMb\0R ^^^ 
you any awlDi^KynX:^ \ft VwBvi^v \nfc'TBk\K5 -osor 
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iitrtunes ?' At whicli words he guve lite 
bniliHT a gootl siiove, aud tlirew him from 
hiin. 

* Very well, sir,' cries the bailiff; * I will 
swear lioth an assault and an attempt to res- 
cue, ir officers are to be used in tliis man- 
ner, titere is an end of all law and justice. 
But tlkoui^ I am not a match for you my- 
self, I have those below (hat are.' He then 
ran to the door, and called up two ill-looking 
fellows, his followers, wliom, as soon as they 
ijntercd the room, he onlered to seize on 
Booth, declaring he would immediately 
carry him to Newgate ; at the same time 
p>uring out a vast quantity of abuse, be- 
u)w tlie dimity of liistory to record. 

Booth desired tlie two dirty fellows to 
stand off, and declared he would make no 
resistance; at the same time bidding tlie 
bailiflf carry him wherever he durst. 

* rU show vou what I dare,' cries the bai- 
liff; and agam ordered the followers to lay 
hold of their prisoner, saying,' * He has as- 
saulted me already, and endeavoured a res- 

I shan't trust such a fellow to walk 



cue. 

at liberty. A gentleman, indeed! ay, ay, 
Newgate is the properest place for such 
gentrv ; an arrant carrion as ever was car- 
ried tliither.' 

Tlie fellows then both laid violent hands 
on Booth, and tlie bailiU' stepped to the<loor 
to order a coach ; when, on a sudden, the 
whole scene was change<l in an instant ; for 
now the sergeant came running out of 
breath into the room ; and seeing his friend 
the captain rouirhly handled by two ill-l(X)k- 
ing fellows, without asking any qiientions, 
stepped briskly up to his assistance, and in- 
stantly gave one of the assailants so violent 
a salute with his fist, that he directly mea- 
sured his length on the floor. 

Booth, having by this means his right 
arm at liberty, was unwilling to be idle, or 
entirely to owt his rescue from Iwth the nif- 
fians to the sergeant; he therefore imitated 
tlie example which his friend had set him, 
and, with a lusty blow, levelled the other 
foHower with his companion on the ground. 

The bailiff roared out, *A rescue, a res- 
cue !' to which tlie sergeant answered, there 
was no rescue intended. *The captain,' 
said he, * wants no rescue. Here are some 
friends coming who will deliver him in a 
better manner.' 

The bailiff swore heartilv he would carry 
him to Newgate in spite of all the friends in 
the world. 

' You carry him to Newgate !' cried the 
acrgeant, with the hitrhest indignation. *0f^ 
fer but to lay your hands on him, and I'll 
knock your teeth down your ugly faws.' — 
Then turning to Booth, he cried, **Tf hey will 
be all here ivitliin a minute, sir ; we" had 
much ado to keep my lady from cominsr her- 
self; but she is a t home in gcxid hea\\h,\oii^\«xi0N^t^'^K»iv!i\^ * I shoukl have no objcc- 



ing to see your honour ; and I hope you 
wul be with her witliin this half^hour.' 

And now tlie three gentlemen entered the 
room ; these were an attorney, the person 
whom the eergeant had procured in the 
morning to bcTiis bail with Cok>nel James, 
and lastly. Dr. Harrison himself. 

The bailiff no sooner saw tlie attorney, 
with whom he was well acquainted, (for 
tlie others he knew not,) than he began, 
as the phrase is, to pull in his horns, and 
ordered the two followers, who were now 
got again on their legs, to walk down stairs. 

* So, captain,' says the doctor, ' when last 
we parted, I believe we neither of us ex- 
pected to meet in such a place as this.' 

* Indeed, doctor,* cries Booth, * I did not 
expect to liave been sent hither by the gen- 
tleman who did me that favour.' 

' How so, sir?' said the doctor, * you was 
sent hither by some person, I suppose, to 
whom you w^s indebted . Tlib is the usual 
place, 1 apprehend, for creditors to send 
their debtors to. But you ought to be more 
surprised that the gentleman who sent vou 
tliither is come to release you. Mr. Mur- 
phy, you will perform aU the necessary 
ceremonials.' 

The attorney then asked the bailiff with 
how many actions Booth was charged ; and 
was informed there were five besides the 
doctor's, which was much the heaviest of 
all. Proper bonds were presently provkled, 
and the doctor and the sergeant's friend 
signed them ; the bailiff, at Uie instance of 
tlu' attorney, making no objection to the 
bail. 

Booth, w^c may be assured, made a hand- 
some speech to the doctor for such extraor- 
dinary friendship, with which, however, we 
do not think proper to trouble the reader ; 
and now every thing being ended, and the 
companv ready to depart, Uie bailiff stepped 
up to booth, and told him he hoped he 
would remember civility-money. 

*I believe,' cries Booth, *you mean in- 
civility-money; if there be any fees due 
for rudeness, I must own you have a very 
just claim.' 

* I am sure, sir,' cries the bailiff, * I have 
treated vour honour with all the respect in 
the worb ; no man, I am sure, can charge 
me with using a gentleman rudely. I knows 
what bebngs to a gentleman better; but 
vou can't deny tliat two of my men have 
lieen knocked down ; and I doubt not but, 
as you are a gentleman, you will give them 
something to drink.' 

Booth was about to answer with some 
passion, when the attorney interfered, and 
whisfiered in his ear, that it was usual to 
make a compliment to the officer, and that 
he had better comply with the custom. 

Mf the fellow nad treated me civilly,' 
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tion to comply with a bad custom in his 
favour ; but I am resolved, 1 will never re- 
ward a man tor using me ill ; and I will not 
agree to give liim a single farrliing.' 

' 'Ti« very well, sir,' said the bailiff; * I 
am rightly served for my ^Hi-nature ; but 
if it had been to do agam, I would have 
taken care you should not have been bailed 
Uiis day.' 

Dr. Harrison, u) whom Booth referred 
the caase, afler giving him a sufficient ac- 
count of what had passed, declared the 
captain to be in the right. He said it was 
a most horrid imposition, that such fellows 
were ever suffered to prey on the necessi- 
tous; but that the example would be much 
worse to reward them where they had be- 
haved themseK'es ill. * And I tlunk,' says 
he, * the bailiff is worthy of great rebuke 
for what he hath just now said; in which I 
hope he hath boasted of more power than 
is in him. We do, indeed, witli great justice 
and propriety value ourselves on our free- 
dom, if the liberty of the subject depends 
on the pleasure of* such fellows as these !' 

* It is nut so neither, altogetlier,' cries the 
lawyer; 'but custom hath established a 
present or fee to them at tlie delivery of a 
prisoner, which they call civility-money, and 
expect as in a manner their due, though in 
reality they have no right.' 

* But will any man,' cries Dr. Harrison, 
'after what the captain hath told U8, say 
that the ^iliff hath behaved himself as he 
ought ; and if he had, is he to be rewarded 
for not acting in an unchristian and inliuman 



manner? it is a pity, that instead of a cus- 
tom of feeing them out of the pocket of the 
poor and wretched, when they do not behave 
tliemselves ill, there was not both a law and 
a practice to punLsfi them severely when 
they do. In the present case, I am so far 
from agreeing to give the bailiff a shilling, 
that if there be any method of punishing 
him f(>r his rudeness, I shall be heartily glad 
to see it put in executicm ; lor there are none 
whose conduct should be so strictly watched 
as that of these necessary evils in society, 
as their office concerns, tor the most part, 
those poor creatures who cannot do them^ 
selves justice, and as they are ^nerally the 
worst of men who undertake it.' 

Tlie bailiff then quitted the room, mut^ 
tering that he should know better what to 
do another time; and shortly after Booth 
and his friends lefl the fiouse ; but, as they 
were going out, the author took Dr. Ham- 
son aside, and slipped a receipt into his 
hand, which the doctor returned, saying he 
never subscribed when he neither knew the 
work nor the author ; but that, if he woukl 
call at his lodgings, he would be very wil- 
ling to give all the encouragement to merit 
which was in his power. 

The author took down the doctor's name 
and direction, and made him as many bows 
as he would have done had he carried off 
the half guinea for which he had been fish- 
injr. 

Mr. Booth then took his leave of the ohi- 
losophcr, and departed with the rest of^his 
friends. 



BOOK IX. 



CHAPTER I. 

In viluch the kittory looks backwards. 

Before we proceed further with our his- 
tory, it may be proper to look Iwick a little, 
in order to account for the late conduct of 
Dr. Harrison ; which, however inconsistent 
it may have hitherto appeared, when ex- 
amined to the bottom, will be found, I ap- 
prehend, to be truly congruous with all the 
rules of the most perfect prudence, as well 
as with the most consummate {goodness. 

We have already partly seen in what light 
Bootli had been represented to the doctor 
abroad. Indeed, the accounts which were 
sent of the captain, as well by the curate as 
by a gentleman of the neighrourhood, were 
much grosser and more tt) his disadvantage 
tlian uie doctor was pleased to set them 
forth in his letter to the person accused. 



What sense he had of Booth's conduct, 
was, however, manifest by that letter. 
Nevertheless he resolved to suspend fiis final 
judgment till his return; and, though he 
censured him, would not absolutely condemn 
liim without ocular demonstration. 

The doctor, on his return to his parish, 
found all the accusations which liaa been 
transmitted to him, confirmed by many wit- 
nesses, of which the curate's wife, who had 
l)een formeriy a friend to Amelia, and still 
preserved the outward appearance of friend* 
ship, was the strongest. She introduced all 
with, ' I am sorry to say it, and it is friend- 
ship which bids me speak; and it is for 
tfieir good it should be told you;' after 
which beginning, she never concluded a 
single speech without some horrid slander 
and bitter invective. 

Besides the maUc\o\^ \>\rGL^\&ts^ 
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given to Uiese aflaire in the country, which 
were owing a good deal to miHfbrtune, and 
some little perhaps to imprudence, the whole 
neighbourhood nin^ with several ^ross and 
scandalous lies, which were merely the in- 
ventions of his enemies, and of which the 
scene was laid in London since his absence. 

Poisoned with all this malice, the doctor 
came to town ; and, learning where Booth 
lodged, went to make him a visit Indeed, 
it was the doctor, and no other, who liad 
been at his lodgings that evening when 
Bootli and Amelia were walking in tlie 
park ; and concerning which tlie reader may 
be pleased to remember so many strange 
and odd conjectures. 

Here the doctor saw the little gold watch, 
and all those fine trinket^} with which the 
noble lord had presented the children ; and 
which, from the answers ^ven him by the 
poor, ignorant, innocent girl, he could have 
no doubt had been purchased within a few 
davs by Amelia. 

*T\ii9 account tallied so well with the ideas 
he had imbibed of Booth's extravagance in 
the countty, that he firmly believed both 
tlie husband and wife to be the vainest, sil- 
liest, and most unjust people alive. It was, 
indeed, almost incredible, that two rational 
beings should be guilty of such absurdity ; 
but, monstrous and al»urd as it was, ocular 
demonstration appeared to be the evidence 
against them. 

The doctor departed from their lodgings 
enraged at this supposed discovery, and un- 
happily for Booth, was engaged to supper 
that very evening with the country gentle- 
man of whom Booth had rented a farm. 
As the poor captain happened to be the sub- 
ject of conversation, and occasioned their 
comparing notes, the account which the 
doctor gave of what he had seen tliat even- 
ing, so incensed the ffcntlenian, to whom 
BiX)tli was likewise a debtor, that he vowed 
he would take out a writ against him the 
next mornincj, and have his body alive or 
dead. And the doctor was at last persuad- 
ed to do the same. Mr. Murphy was there- 
upon immediately sent for ; and tlie doctor 
in his presence repeated again what he had 
seen at liis Mirings as tlie foundation of his 
suing him, which the attorney, as we have 
before seen, had blabbed to Atkinson. 

But no srx)ner did the doctor hear tliat 
B(X)th was anested, than the wretched con- 
dition of his wife and family began to affect 
his mind. The children, who were to be 
utterly undone with tlieir father, were en- 
tirely innocent ; and as for Amelia herself, 
though he thought he had most convincing 
proofs of very blameahle levity, yet his for- 
mer friendship and a flection to her were 
busy to invent every excuse, till, by very 
heartily loading the husband, they lightened 
the Buspicion against the wife. 



In this temper of mind, he resolved to pty 
Amelia a second visit ; and was on his way 
to Mrs. Ellison's, when the ser^nt met him, 
and made himself known to him. The doc- 
tor took his old servant into a coflfee-house, 
where he received from him such an account 
of Booth and his family, that he desired the 
sergeant to show him presently to Amelia ; 
and this was the cordial which we mention- 
ed at the end of the ninth chapter of the 
preceding book. 

The doctor became soon satisfied con 
ceming tlie trinkets which had given him 
so much uneasiness, and which had brought 
so much mischief on the head of poor Booth. 

Amelia likewise gave the doctor some sa- 
tisfaction as to what he had heard of her 
husband's behaviour in the country; and 
assured him, upon her honour, that Booth 
couldso well answer every complaint against 
his conduct, that she had no doubt, but that 
a man of the doctor's justice and candour 
would entirely acquit him, and would con- 
sider him as an innocent unfortunate man, 
who was the object of a good roan's com- 
passion, not of his anger or resentment. 

This worthy clergyman, who was not de- 
sirous of finding proofs to condemn the cap- 
tain, or to justify his own vindictive pro- 
ceedings, but, on the contrary, rejoiced 
heartily in every piece of evidence which 
tended to clear up tiie character of his friend, 
gave a ready ear to all which Ameha said. 
To this, indeed, he was induced by the love 
he always had for that lady, by the good 
opinion ne entertained of her, as well as by 
pity for her present condition, than which 
nothing appeared more miserable; for he 
found her in the highest agonies of grief 
and despair, with her two littfe children crj'- 
ing over their wretched mother. Theie 
are, indeed, to a well-disposed mind, the 
most tragical sights that human nature can 
furnish, and afford a juster motive to grief 
and tears in the beholder, than it would be 
to see all the heroes who have ever infested 
the earth, hanged all together in a string. 

The doctor felt this sight as he ought. 
He immediately endeavoured to comfort the 
afflicted; in which he so well succeeded, 
that he restored to Amelia sufficient spirits 
to give him the satisfaction we have men- 
tioned ; afler which, he declared he would 
go and release her husband ; which he ac- 
cordingly did, in the manner we have above 
rclate£ 



CHAPTER n. 

In wMeh the Atttory f^oa forwwHL 

We now return to that period of our his- 
tory, to which we had brought it at the end 
of our last book. 

Booth and his friends arrived from the 
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bailiff's at the sergeant's lodgings; where 
Booth immediately ran dp stairs to his Ame- 
lia ; between whom I shall not attempt to 
describe the meeting. Notliin^ certainlywas 
ever more tender or more joyful. This, 
liowever, I will observe, that a very few of 
these exquisite moments, of which the best 
minds only are capable, do in reality over- 
balance the longest enjoyments wluch can 
ever fall to tlie lot of the worst. 

Whilst Booth and his wife were feasting 
their souls with tlie most delicious mutual 
enileamients, tlie doctor was fallen to play 
with the two little children below stairs. 
While he was thus engaged, the little boy 
did stmiewhat amiss ; upon wliich tlie doc^ 
tor said, ^ If you do so any more, I will 
take your papa away from you again.' — 
* Agaui ! sir,' said the child, ' why, was it 
you then tliat took awav my papa before ?' 
— * Suppose it was,' said the doctor, * would 
not you forgive me ?' — * Yes,' cries the child, 
' I would forgive you ; because a Christian 
must forgive every body ; but I should hate 
you as long as I live.' 

The doctor was so pleased with the boy's 
answer, that he caught him in his arms and 
kissed him ; at which time Booth and his 
wife returned. The doctor asked, which of 
them was their son's instructor in his reli- 
l^ion. Booth answered, that he must con- 
fess Amelia had all tlic merit of that kind. 
' ( should have rather thought he had learned 
it of his father,' cries the doctor ; * for he 
8>*t^ms a good soldier-like Christian, and pro- 
fesses to hate liis enemies with a very good 
grace.' 

' How, Billy !' cries Amelia. ' I am sure 
I did not teach you so.' 

' I did not say I would hate my enemies, 
madam,' cries the boy. * I only said I would 
hate papa's enemies ; sure, mamma, there 
is no harm in that ; nay, I am sure iliere is 
no harm in it ; for I have heard you say the 
same thing a thousand times.' 

The doctor smiled on the child, and 
chucking him under the chin, told him, he 
must hate nobody ; and now Mrs. Atkin- 
son, who had provided a dinner for them all, 
desired tliem to walk up and partake of it. 

And now it was that Booth was first made 
acquainted with the servant's marriage, as 
yvnn Dr. Harrison ; both of whom greatly 
felicitated him upon it. 

Mrs. Atkinson, who was, perhaps, a little 
more confounded than she would have been 
had she married a colonel, said, ' If I have 
done wrong, Mrs. Booth is to answer f()r 
it ; for she made the match ; indeed, Mr. 
Atkinson, you are greatly obliged to the 
character which this lady gives of you.' — 
* I hope he will deserve it^' said the doctor ; 
' and if the army liath not corrupted a good 
bov, I believe I may answer for him.' 

While our little company were enjoying 



that happiness which never fails to attend 
conversation where all present are pleased 
with each other, a visitant arrived, who 
was, perhaps, not very weU^me to any of 
them. This was no other than Cobnel 
James, who, entering the room with much 
gayety, wentdirecdy up to Booth, embraced 
him, and expressed great satisfaction at find- 
ing him tliere ; he then nuide an apok>gt 
for not attending him in tlie morning, wh^ 
he said had been impossible ; and that Y^ 
had, witli the utmost difficulty, put off some 
business of ^eat consequence in order to 
serve him this afternoon ; ' but I am glad 
on your account,' cried he to Booth, ' that 
my presence was not necessary.' 

Booth himself was extremely satisfied 
witli tliis declaration ; and failed not to re- 
turn him as many thanks as he would have 
deserved had he performed his promise ; 
but the two ladies were not quite so well 
satisfied. As for tfie sergeant, he had slipped 
out of the room when the colonel entered, not 
entirely out of that bashfulness which we 
have remarked him to be tainted with ; but 
indeed from what Iiad passed in the morning, 
he hated the sight of the colonel, as well on 
account of his wife as on that of his friend. 

The doctor, on the contrary, on what he 
had formerly heard from both Amelia and 
her husband of the colonel's generosity and 
friendship, had built so good an opinion of 
him, that he was very much pleased with 
seein)^ him, and took the first opportunity 
of telTing him so. ' Colonel,' said the doc- 
tor, ' I liave not the happiness of being 
known to you ; but I have long been desi- 
rous of an acquaintance with a gentleman 
in whose commendation I have lieard so 
much from some present.' The cobnel 
made a proper answer to this compliment, 
and they soon entered into a familiar con- 
versation together ; for the doctor was not 
difiicult of access ; indeed, he held the 
strange reserve which is usually practised 
in tliis nation between people who are in 
any degree strangers to each other, to be 
very unbecoming the christian character. 

I'he two ladies soon Ief\ the room ; and 
the remainder of the visit, which was not 
very long, passed in dLscourse on various 
common subjects not worth recording. In 
the cx)nclusion, the colonel invited booth 
and his lady, and the doctor, to dine with 
him the next day. 

To give Colonel James his due commen- 
dation, he had shown a great command of 
himself, and great presence of mind on this 
occasion ; for, to speak the plain truth, the 
visit was intended to Amelia abne ; nor did 
he expect, or perhaps desire, any thing less 
than to find the captain at home. The great 
joy which he suddenly conveyed into his 
countenance at the unexpected sight of his 
friend, is to be attributed to that noble art 
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which is taught in those excellent schools 
called the several courts of Europe. B^ 
this, men are enabled to dress out then* 
countenances as much at their own plea- 
sure as tliey do their bodies ; and to put on 
friendship with as much ease as they can a 
laced coat. 

When the colonel and doctor were gone, 
Booth acquainted Amelia with the invita- 
tion he had received. She was so struck 
with the news, and betrayed such visible 
marks of confusion and uneasiness, that they 
could not have escaped Booth's observation, 
had suspicion ^ven him the least hint to 
remark ; but this, indeed, is the great optic 
fflass helping us to discern plainly almost all 
Suit passes m the minds of others, without 
some use of which nothing is more purblind 
than human nature. 

Amelia having recovered from her first 
perturbation, answered, 'My dear, I will 
dine with you wherever you please to lay your 
commands on me.' — ' I am obliged to you, 
my dear soul,' cries Booth ; ' your obedience 
shall be very easy ; for my command will 
be, that you shall always follow your own 
mclinations.' — ' My inclinations,' answered 
she, * would, I am afraid, be too unreason- 
able a confinement to you ; for they would 
always lead me to be with ^ou and your 
children, with at most a single friend or 
two, now and then.' — * O, my dear !' replied 
he, * large companies give a greater relish for 
our own society when we return to it ; and 
we shall be extremely merry, for Dr. Har- 
rison dines with us.' — 'I hope you will, my 
dear,' cries she, 'but, I own I should have been 
better pleased to have enjoyed a few days 
with yourself and the children, with no otiier 
person but Mrs. Atkinson, for whom I have 
conceived a violent affection, and who would 
have ^iven us but little interruption. How- 
ever, if you have promised, I must undergo 
the penance.' — 'Nay, child,' cried he, *I 
am sure I would have refused, could I have 
guessed it had been in the least disagree- 
able to you ; though I know your objection.' 
— * Objection !' cnes Amelia, eagerly, ' I 
have no objection.' — ' Nay, nay,' said he, 

* come, be honest, I know your objection, 
though you are unwilling to own it.' — 

* Good Heavens !' cried Amelia, frightened, 
•what do you mean? what objeciion?' — 

* Why,' answered he, ' to the company of 
Mrs. James; and I must confess she hath 
not behaved to you lately as you might have 
expected ; but you ought to pass afl tliatby 
for the sake of' her husband, to whom we 
have both so many obligations ; who is the 
worthiest, honestest, and most generous 
fellow in the universe, and the best friend 
to me that ever man had.' 

Amelia, who had far other suspicions, 
and began to fear that her husband had dis- 
covered them, was highly pleaticd, when slie 



saw him taking a wrong scent. She gave, 
tlierefore, a little into Sie deceit, and ac- 
knowledged t}ie truth of what he had men- 
tioned ; but said that the pleasure she should 
have in complying with his desires, would 
highly recompense any dissatisfaction which 
might arise on any other account; and 
shortly afler ended the conversation on this 
sub^t with her cheerfully promising to 
fulnl his promise. 

In reality, poor AmeUa had now a most 
unpleasant task to undertake; for she 
thought it absolutely necessary to conceal 
from ner husband the omnion she had con- 
ceived of the cok)neL For, as she knew the 
characters, as well of her husband as of his 
friend, or rather enemy, (both being often 
synonymous in the language of the worid,) 
she had the utmost reason to apprehend 
something very fatal might attend her hus- 
band's entertaining the same thought of 
James which filled and tormented her own 
breast. 

And as she knew that nothing but these 
thoughts could justify the least unkind, or, 
indeed, the least reserved behaviour to 
James, who had, in all appearance, confer- 
red the greatest obligations upon Booth and 
herself, she was reduced to a dik;mma, the 
most dreadful that can attend a virtuous 
woman, as it oflen gives the highest triumph, 
and sometimes no little advantage, to the 
men of professed ^llantry. 

In short, to avoid giving any umbrage to 
her husband, Amelia was forced to act in a 
manner which she was conscious must give 
encouragement to the colonel ; a situation 
which, perhaps, requires as great prudence 
and delicacy, as any in which the heroic 
part of the female cliaracter can be exerted. 



CHAPTER ni. 

A conversation hdween Dr. Harrison and others. 

The next day. Booth and his lady, with 
the doctor, met at Colonel James's, where 
Colonel Bath likewise made one of the com- 
pany. 

Nothing very remarkable passed at din- 
ner, or till the ladies withdrew. During this 
time, however, the beh&viour of Colonel 
James was such as gave some uneasiness to 
Amelia, who well understood his meaning, 
though the particulars were too refined and 
subtle to be observed by any other present. 

When the ladies were gone, which was as 
soon as Amelia could prevail on Mrs. James 
to depart. Colonel Batn, who had been pretty 
brisk with champagne at dinner, soon be- 
gan to disphiy his magnanimity. * My bro- 
ther telki me, young gentleman,' said he to 
Bootli, ' that you have been used very ill 
lately by some rascals ; and I have no doubt 
but you will do yourself justice.' 
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Booth answered, that he did not know 
what he meant ' Since 1 must mention it, 
then,' cries the colonel, ' I hear you have 
been arrested ; and I think you know what 
8ati«factk>n is to be required by a man of 
honour.' 

' I beg sir,' says the doctor, ' no more may 
be mentioned of that matter. I am con- 
vinced, no satisfaction will be required of 
the captain, till he is able to give it.' 

* I do not understand what vou mean by 
able,' cries the colonel. — To which the doc- 
tor answered, * that it was of too tender a 
nature to speak more of.' 

< Give me yuur hand, doctor,' cries tlie 
colonel ; ' 1 see you are a man of honour, 
though you wear a gown. It is, as you say, 
a matter of a tender nature. Nothing, in- 
deed, is so tender as a man's honour. Curse 
my liver, if any man — ^I mean, that is, if any 
gentleman, was to arrest me — I would as 
surelv cut his throat as — ' 

* riow, sir !' said the doctor, ' would you 
compensate one breach of the law by a much 
greater, and pay your debts by committing 
murder ?* 

' Whv do you mention law between gen- 
tlemen .^' says the cobnel. — ' A man of ho- 
nour wears his law by his side ; and can the 
resentment of an affinont make a gentleman 
guilty of murder ? and what greater aflront 
can one man cast upon another, tlian by 
arresting him ? I am convinced, that he 
who would put up an arrest, would put up 
a slap in the face.' 

Here the colonel looked extremely fierce, 
and the divine stared with astonishment at 
thui doctrine ; when Booth, who well knew 
the impossibility of opposing the colonel's 
humour with success, negan to play with it; 
and, having first conveyed a private wink 
to the doctor, he said, tfiere might be cases, 
undoubtedly, where such an affront ought 
to be resented ; but tliat there were others, 
where any resentment was impracticable : 
' As, for instance,' said he, ' where the man 
is arrested by a woman.' 

'I could not be supposed to mean that 
case,' cries the colonel ; ' and you are con- 
vinced I did not mean it' 

* To put an end to this discourse at once, 
sir,' saia the doctor, ' I was the plaintiff, at 
whose suit this gentleman was arrested.' 

* Was you so, sir!* cries the colonel ; * then 
I have no more to say. Women and the 
clergy are upon the same fcwting. The 
long^robed gentry are exempted from the 
laws of honour.' 

' I do not thank you for that exemption, 
sir,' cries the doctor ; < and if honour and 
fighting are, as thcv seem to be, synonymous 
words with you, I believe there arc some 
clergymen, who, in defence of tlicir religion, 
or ffieir country, or their friend, the only 
justifiable causes of fij^hting, except hare 



self^efenee, woukl figlit as bravely as your- 
self, colonel ; and that without l>eing paid 
for it.' 

* Sir, you are privileged,' says the colonel, 
with great dignity ; < and you have my leave 
to say what you please. I respect your 
order, and you^^nnot offend me.' 

' I will not offend you, colonel,' cries the 
doctor ; ' and our order is very much obliged 
to you, since you profess so much respect 
to us, and pay none to our Master.' 

' What master, sir P' said the colone/. 

* That Master,' answered the doctor, * wlio 
hatli expressly forbidden all that cutting of 
tliroats, to which you discover so much 
inclination.' 

* O ! your servant, sir,' said the colonel ; 
' I see what you are driving at ; but you 
shall not persuade me to think tliat religkin 
forces nie to be a coward.' 

' I detest and despise the name as much 
as you can,' cries the doctor ; • but you have 
a wrong idea of tlie word, colonel. What 
were aJl the Greeks and Romans? were 
these cowards ? and yet, did you ever hear 
of this butchery, which we call duelling, 
among them ?' 

' Yes, indeed, have I,' cries the colonel. 
' What else is all Mr. Pope's Homer full of, 
but duels ? Did nut what's his name, one 
of the Agamemnons, figlit with that paltry 
rascal, Paris ? and Diomede with, what d'ye 
call him there ; and Hector with, I forgot 
his name, he that was Achilles's bosom- 
friend ; and aHcrwnrds with Achilles himr 
self? Nay, and in Drydcn's Virgil, is there 
any thing almost besides fighting V 

*You arc a man of learning, colonel,' 
cries the doctor ; * but ' 

' I thank you for that compliment,' said 
the colonel. — ' No, sir, I do not pretend to 
learning; but I have some little reading, 
and I am not ashamed to own it.' 

* But arc you sure, colonel,' cries the doc- 
tor, ' that you have not made a small mis- 
take ? for I am apt to believe, both Mr. Pope 
and Mr. Dryden (though I cannot say I 
ever read a word of either of tlieni) speak 
of wars between nations, and not of private 
duels ; for of the latter, I do not i-emcmber 
one single instance, in all the Gn^ck and 
Roman story. In short, it is a mo<lern cus- 
tom, introduced bv barbaroiLS nationo, since 
the times of Christianitv ; though it is a 
direct and audacious deiiance of the Chris- 
tian law, and is, consequently, much more 
sinful in us than it would have been in the 
heathens.' 

' Drink about, doctor,' cries the cobnel ; 
< and let us call a new cause ; for I perceive 
we shnll nrver airree on this. You are a 
churchman, and I don't expect you to speak 
your mind.' 

' We a re hoih of the same church, I hope,' 
cries tlie doctor. 
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M am of the Church of England, sir/ an- 
swered Uie colonel ; ' and \viiT fight for it to 
the laut drop of my blood.' 

* It is very generous in you, colonel,' cries 
the doctor, * to fight so zealously for a reli- 
gion by which you are to be danmed.' 

*It 18 well lor you, doctor,' cries the 
colonel, * that you wear a pown ; for, by all 
the dignity of a man, if any otlier person had 
said the words vou have just uttered, I 

would have made him eat them Aye, 

d — n me, and my sword in the bargain. 

Booth began to be apprehensive, that this 
dispute might grow too warm ; in which 
case lie feared that the colonera honour, to- 
ijether with the champagne, might hurry 
him so far, as to forget the respect due, anil 
which he professed to pay, to the sacerdotal 
robe. Boot}), therefore, interposed between 
the dbiputants, and said, that the colonel had 
very rightly proposed to call a new subject ; 
for that it was impossible to reconcile ac- 
cepting a challenge with the christian reli- 
gion, or refusing it with the mo<lem notion 
of honour. * And you must allow it, doc- 
tor,' said he, * to be a very hard injunction 
(or a man to become infamous ; and more 
especially for a soldier, who is to lose his 
bread into the bargain.' 

* Ay, sir,' says the colonel, with an air of 
triumph, * what say you to that ?' 

* W hv, I sav,' cries the doctor, * that it is 
much harder to be damned on tlie other 
side.' 

* That may be,' said the colonel ; * but 
d — n me if I would take an atl'ront of any 
man breathing, for all that. And vet I be- 
lieve my sell' to be as good a Christian as 
wears a head. My maxim is, never to give 
an afifmnt, nor ever to take one ; and I say, 
tliat is the maxim of a good Christian; and 
no man shall ever persuade me to the con- 
trarv.' 

* Well, sir,' said the doctor, * since that 
is your resolution, I hope no man will ever 
give you an affront.' 

* I am obliged to you for your hope, doc- 
tor,' cries the colonel, with a sneer ; * and 
he that doth will be obliged to vou for lend- 
ing him your gown ; for, by the dignity of 
man, nothing out of petticoats, 1 believe, 
dares affront me.' 

Colonel James had not hitherto joined in 
the discourse. In trutii, his thoughts had 
been otherwise employed : nor is it very 
diflicult for the reader to guess what had 
been the subject of them. Being waked, 
however, from his revery, and having 
heard the two or three last speeches, he 
turned to his brother, and asked him, why 
he would introduce such a topic of conver- 
sation before a gentleman of Doctor Harri- 
son's character ? 

* Brother,' cried Bath, * I own it was 
wrong, Bttd 1 ask the doctor's pardon ; I 



know not how it happened to aiue ; for you 
know, brother, I am not used to talk of these 
matters. They are generally poltroons that 
do. I think I need not be lienolden to my 
tongue to declare I am none. I have shown 
myself in a line of battle. I believe there is 
no man will deny tliat; I believe I may 
say, no man dares deny that I have done 
my duty.' 

The colonel was thus proceeding to prove 
that his prowess was neither the subject of 
his discourse, nor the object of his vanity, 
when a ser\'ant entered and summoned the 
company to tea with the ladies; a sum- 
mons which Colonel James instantly obeyed, 
and was folk)wed by all the rest 

But as tlie tea-table conversation, though 
extremely delightful to those who are en- 
gaged in it, may probably appear somewhat 
duO to the reader, we will here put an ead 
to the chapter. 



CHAPTER TV. 

A dialogue between Booth and JSmdia. 

The next momin|^ early. Booth went by 
appointment, and waited on Colonel James : 
whence he returned to Amelia in that kind 
of dispositMn which the great master of the 
human passions would describe in Andro- 
mache, when he tells us she cried and 
smiled at the same instant. 

Amelia plainly perceived the discompo- 
sure of his mind, in which the opposite af- 
fections of joy and grief were struggling 
for the superiority, and begged to know the 
occasion ; upon which Booth spoke as fol- 
lows: 

' My dear,' said he, ' I had no intention 
to conceal from you what hath passed tliis 
morning between me and the colonel, who 
hath oppressed me, if I may use that ex- 
pression, with obligations. Sure never man 
nad such a friend ; for never was there so 
noble, so j^nerous a heart — ^1 cannot help 
this ebullition of gratitude, I really cannot.' 
— Here he paused a moment, and wiped his 
eyes, and then proceeded : * You know, my 
dear, how gloomy the prospect was yester- 
day before your eyes, how inevitably ruin 
stared me in the face : and the dreadful idea 
of having entailed beggary on my Amelia 
and her posterity racked my mind; for 
though, by the goodness of the doctor, I 
had regained my liberty, the debt yet re- 
mained ; and if that worthy man had a de- 
sign of forgiving me his share, this must 
have been my utmost hope ; and' the con- 
dition in which I must still have found mv- 




Amelia ! he hath removed the wliole gloom 
at once, hath driven all despwr out of my 
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mind, and hath filled it with the moet san- 
guine, and at the same time the most rea- 
sonable hopes of making a comfortable pro- 
vision for yourself and my dear children. 
In the first place, then, he will advance me 
a sum of money to pay off all my debts ; 
and this on a bond to he repaid only when 
I shall become colonel of a regiment, and 
not before. In the next place, he is gone 
this very morning to ask a company for me, 
which is now vacant in the West-Indies ; 
and as he intends to push this with all his 
interest, neither he nor I have any doubt of 
his success. Now, my dear, comes the 
third, which though perhaps it ought to 
give me the greatest joy, such is, I own, the 
weakness of my nature, it rends my very 
heart-strings asunder. — I cannot mention it, 
for I know it will give you equal pain — 
though I know on all proper occasions you 
can exert a manly resolution. You will not, 
I am convinced, oppose it, whatever you 
must suffer in complying. — O, my dear Ame- 
lia ! I must suffer likewise ; yet I have re- 
solved to bear iL — You know not what my 
poor heart hath suffered since he made the 
proposal — It is love for you alone which 
could persuade me to submit to it. — Consi- 
der our situation; consider that of our chil- 
dren ; reflect but on tliose poor babes whose* 
future happiness is at stake, and it must 
arm your resolution. It is your interest and 
theirs that reconciled me to a proposal, 
which, when the colonel first made it, struck 
me with the utmost horror; he hath, in- 
deed, from these motives, persuaded mc into 
a resolution which I thought impossible for 
any one to have persuaded me into. — O, my 
dear Amelia ! let me entreat you to give up 
to the good of your children ; as I have pro- 
mised the colonel to give up to their interest 
and your own. If you reuise these terms, 
we are still undone ; for he insists absolutely 
upon them — Think then, my love, however 
hard they may be, necessity compels us to 
submit to them — I know m what light a 
woman, who loves like you, must consider 
such a proposal ; and yet how many instan- 
ces have you of women, who, from the same 
motives, have submitted to the same ?' 

* What can you mean, Mr. Booth ?* cries 
Amelia, trembling. 

* Need I explain my meaning to you more?' 
answered Booth. — * Did I not say, I must 
give up my Amelia ?' 

' Give me up !' said she. 

* For a time only, I mean,' answered he : 
* for a short time perhaps. The colonel 
himself will take care it shall not be long — 
fori know his heart; I shall scarce have 
more joy in receiving you back, than he will 
have in restoring you to my arms. In the 
mean time, he will not only be a father to 
my children, but a husband to you.' 

* A huslnnd to me !' said Amelia. 



< Yes, my dear ; a kind, a fond, a tender, 
an affectionate husband. If I had not the 
most certain assurances of this, doth my 
Amelia think I could be prevailed on to 
leave her ? — No, my Amelia, he is the only 
man on earth who could have prevailed on 
me ; but I know his house, his purse, his 
protection, will be all at your command — 
And as for any dislike you have conceived 
to his wife, let not that be any objection : 
for I am convinced he will not suffer her to 
insult you ; besides, she is extremely well- 
bred, and how much soever she may hate 
you in her heart, she will at least treat you 
with civility. 

' Nay, the invitation is not his, but hers ; 
and I am convinced they will both behave 
to you with the greatest friendship ; his I 
am sure will be sincere, as to the wife of a 
friend entrusted to his care ; and hers will, 
from good-breeding, have not only the ap- 
pearances, but the effects of the truest 
friendship.' 

' I understand you, my dear, at last,' said 
she, (indeed she had rambled into very 
strange conceits from some parts of hu 
discourse,) * and I will give you my resolu- 
tion in a word — I will do the duty of a 
wife ; and that is, to attend her husband 
wherever he goes.' 

Booth attempted to reason with her, but 
all to no purpose. She gave indeed a quiet 
hearing to all he said, and even to those 
parts which most displeased her ears; I 
mean those in which he exaggerated the 
great goodness and disinterested generosity 
of his friend ; but her resolution remained 
mflexible, and resisted the force of all hit 
arguments with a steadiness of opposition, 
which it would have been almost excusable 
in him to have construed into stubbornness. 

The doctor arrived in the midst of the 
dispute : and, having heard the merits of the 
cause on both sides, delivered his opinion 
in the following words : 

* I have always thought it, my dear chil- 
dren, a matter of the utmost nicetv, to in- 
terfere in any differences between Ihusband 
and wife; but, since you both desire me 
with such earnestness to give yoO my sen- 
timents on the present contest between you, 
I will give'jFOU my thoughts as well as I am 
able. In the first place, then, can any thing 
be more reasonable than for a wife to desire 
to attend her husband? It is, as my fa- 
vourite child observes, no more than a desire 
to do her duty ; and I make no doubt but 
that is one great reason of her insisting on 
it. And how can you yourself oppose it^ 
Can love be its own enemy ; or can a hue- 
band who is fond of a wife, content himself 
almost on any account with a long absence 
from her ?' 

' You speak like an an|g;el, my dear Dr. 
Harrison, answered Amelia ; * I am. tM^^ ^ 
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he loved as tenderly as I do, he could on no 
account submit to it. 

•Pardon me, child,' cries the doctor, 
' there are some reasons which would not 
only justify his leaving you, but which must 
force him, if he hath any real love for you, 
joined with common sense, to make that 
election. If it was necessary, for instance, 
either to your good, or to the good of your 
children, he would not deserve the name of 
a man, I am sure not tliat of a husband, if 
he hesitated a moment. Nay, in that case, 
I am convinced you yourself would be an 
advocate for what you now oppose. I fancy, 
therefore, I mistooK him when I apprehend- 
ed he said, that the colonel made his leaving 
you behind as the condition of getting him 
the commission ; for J know my dear child 
hath too much goodness, and too much 
sense, and too much resolution, to prefer 
any temporary indulgence of her own pas- 
sions to the solid advantages of her wnole 
family.' 

* There, my dear,' cries Booth, * I knew 
what opinion the doctor would be of. Nay, 
I am certain, there is not a wise man in the 
kingdom who would say othen^vnse.' 

'Don't abuse me, young gentleman,' said 
the doctor, *with appellations I don't de- 
serve.' 

*I abuse you, my dear doctor!' cries 
Booth. 

* Yes, my dear sir,' answered the doctor ; 
*you insinuated slily that I was wise, which, 
as the world understands the phrase, I 
should be ashamed of; and my comfort is, 
that no one can accuse me justly of it ; I 
have just given an instance of the contrary, 
by throwing away my advice.' 

* I hope, sir,' cries Booth, * that will not 
be the case.' 

* Yes, sir,' answered the doctor, * I know 
it will be the case in the present instance ; 
lor either you will not go at all, or my litde 
turtle here will go with you.' 

'You are in the right, doctor,' cries 
Amelia.' 

' I am sorry for it,' said the doctor ; • for 
then, I assure you, you are in the wrong.' 

* Indeed,' cries Amelia, * if you knew all 
my reasons, you would say they were very 
strong ones. 

* Very probably,' cries the doctor. * The 
knowledge that tney are in the wrong, is a 
very strong reason to some women to con- 
tinue so.' 

* Nay, doctor,' cries Amelia, ' you shall 
never persuade me to that. I will not be- 
lieve that any human bein^ ever did an 

action, merely because they knew it to be 
wrong.' 

*I am obliged to you, my dear child,' 
wild the doctor, * for declaring your resolu- 
tion of not being persuaded. " Your hus- 
band would never call me a \v\sc m^ivQ^gEiui) 



if, afler that declaration, I should attempt 
to persuade you.' 

' Well, I must be content,' cries Amelia, 
' to let you think as you please.' 

' That is very gracious, indeed,' said the 
doctor. 'Surely, in a country where the 
church suffers others to think as they please, 
it would be very hard if they had not tliem- 
selves the same liberty. And yet, as un- 
reasonable as the power of controlling men's 
thoughts is represented, I will show you 
how you shoula control mine whenever you 
desire it.' 

*How, pray!' cries Amelia. 'I should 
greatly esteem that power.' 

'Why, whenever you act like a wise 
woman,' cries the doctor, • you will force 
me to think you are so; and, whenever 
you are pleased to act as you do now, I 
shall be obliged, whether I will or no, to 
tliink as I do now.' 

' Nay, dear doctor,' cries Booth, ' I am 
convinced my Amelia will never do any 
thing to forfeit your good opinion. Con- 
sider but the cruel hanlsliip of what she is 
to undergo, and you will make allowances 
for the difficulty she makes in complying. 
To say the truth, when I examine my own 
heart, I have more obligations to her than 
appear at first siglit ; for, bv obliging me to 
find arguments to persuade her, she hath 
assisted me in conquering myself. Indeed, 
if she had shown more resolution, 1 should 
have shown less.' 

' So you think it necessary, then,' saiil 
the doctor, * that there should oe one fool at 
least in every married couple. A mighty 
resolution, truly ! and well worth your va- 
luing voursclf upon, to part with your wife 
for a Jew months, in order to make the for- 
tune of her and your children. When you 
are to leave her, too, in the care and pro- 
tection of a friend, that gives credit to 
the old stories of friendship, and doth an 
honour to human nature. What! in the 
name of goodness, do either of you think 
that you have made an union to endure for 
ever? How will either of you bear tliat 
separation, which must some time or other, 
and perhaps very soon, be the lot of one of 
you r Have vou forgot that you are botli 
mortal ? — As lor Christianity, I see you have 
resigned all pretensions to it ; for I make no 
doubt but that you have so set your hearts 
on the happiness you enjoy here together, 
that neither of you ever tliink a word of 
hereafter.' 

Amelia now burst into tears ; upon which, 
Booth begged the doctor to proceed no fur- 
ther. Indeed, he would not have wanted 
this caution ; for, however blimt he appeared 
in his discourse, he had a tenderness of 
heart wliich is rarely found among men; 
for which I know no other reason, tlian that 
true goodness is rarely found among men ; 
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for I am firmly persuaded, that the latter 
never possessed any human mind, in any 
degree, without being attended by as large 
a portion of the former. 

Thus ended tlie conversation on this sub- 
ject; what followed is not worth relating, 
till the doctor carried off Booth with him to 
take a walk in the park. 



CHAPTER V. 

Ji concersaUon between Amelia and Doctor Uarrir 
son^ with the result, 

Amelia being left alone, began to consider- 
seriously of her condition ; she saw it would 
be very difficult to resist the importunities 
of her husband, backed by the authority of 
the doctor ; especially as slic well knew how 
unreasonable her declarations must appear 
to every one who was ignorant of her real 
motives to persevere in it On the other 
hand, she was fully determined, whatever 
mi^ht be the consequence, to adhere firmly 
to her resolution of not accepting the colo- 
nel's invititicm. 

When she had turned the matter every 
way in lier mind, and vexed and tormented 
herself with much uneasy reflection upon it, 
a thought at last occurred to her, which 
immediately brought her some comfort. 
This was, to make a confidant of the doctor, 
and to impart to him the whole truth. This 
method, indeed, appeared to her now to be 
so advisable, that she wondered she had not 
hit upon it sooner ; but it is tiie nature of 
despair to blind us to all the means of safety, 
however easy and apparent they may be. 

Having fixed her purpose in her mmd, she 
wrote a short note to the doctor, in which 
she acquainted him that she had something 
of great moment to impart to him, which 
must be an entire secret from her husband, 
and begged that she might have an oppor- 
tunity of communicating it as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Dr. Harrison received the letter that 
aflemoon, and immediately complied with 
Amelia's request in visiting her. He found 
lier drinking tea with her husband and Mrs. 
Atkinson, and sat down and joined the com- 
pany. 

Soon after the removal of the tea-table, 
Mrs. Atkinson left the room. The doctor 
then turning to Booth, said, ' I hope, cap- 
tain, you have a true sense of the obedience 
due to tlie church, though our clergy do not 
often exact it. However, it is proper to 
exercise our power sometimes, in order to 
remiud the laity of their duty. I must tell 
vou, therefore, tliat I have some private 
business with your wife, and I expect your 
immediate absence.' 

*lJ\xm my word, doctor,' answered 



ever pronounced liis will and pleasure with 
more gravity and dignity ; none, therefore, 
was ever more immediately obeyed than 
you shall be.' Bootli then quitted the room, 
and desired the doctor to recall him when 
liis business with tlie lady was over. 

Dr. Harrison promised he would; and 
then turning to Amelia, he said, ' Thus far, 
madam, I liave obeyed your commands, and 
am now ready to receive the important se- 
cret which you mention in your note.' 

Amelia now informed her friend of all she 
knew, all she had seen and heard, and all 
that she suspected of tlie colonel. The good 
man seemed m-eatly shocked at the relation, 
and remained in a silent astonishment. — 
UpM)n which, Amelia said, ' Is villany so rare 
a tiling, sir, that it should so much surprise 
you?' — 'No, child,' said he, *but 1 am 
shocked at seeing it so artfully dis^piised 
under the appearance of so much virtue ; 
and, to confess the truth, I betieve my own 
vanitv is a little hurt in having been so 
grossly imposed upon. Indeed, I had a very 
high regard for this man : for, besides the 
great character given him by your husband, 
and the many tacts I have heard so much 
redounding to his honour, he hath the fair^ 
est and most promising appearance I have 
ever yet beheld. — A gwd lace, they say, is 
a letter of recommendation. O Nature, 
Nature, why art tliou so dishonest, as ever 
to send men with these false recommenda- 
tions into the world !' 

* Indeed, my dear sir, I begin to grow en- 
tirely sick of it,' cries Amelia ; * for sure all 
mankind almost, are villains in their hearts.' 

* Fie, child,' cries the doctor. * Do not 
make a conclusion so much to the dii^onour 
of the great Creator. The nature of man 
is far from being in itself evil ; it abounds 
with benevolence, charity, and pity, co- 
veting praise and honour, and shunning 
shame and disgrace. Bad education, bad 
habits, and bad customs, debauch our na- 
ture, and drive it headlong as it were into 
vice. The governors of the world, and I 
am afraid the priesthood, are answerable for 
the badness ot it. Instead of discouraging 
wickedness to the utmost of their power, 
both are apt to connive at it. In the great 
sin of adultery, for instance; hath the go- 
vernment provided any law to punish it.' 
or, doth the priest take any care to correct 
it? on die contrarv, is the most notorious 
practice of it any detriment to a man's for- 
tune, or to his reputation in the world ? doth 
it exclude him from any preferment in the 
state, I had almost said, in the church ? is 
it any blot to his escutcheon? any bar to his 
honour? is he not to be found every dav in 
the assemblies of women of the highest 
quality ? in the closets of the greatest men, 
and even at the tables of bishops? What 
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treat this monstrous crime as matters of 
jest, and that men give way to the tempta- 
tions of a violent appetite, when the indul- 
gence of it is protected by law, and counte- 
nanced by custom? I am convinced there 
are good stamina in the nature of this very 
man ; for he hath done acts of friendship 
and ffeneroeity to your husband, before he 
coula have any evil design on your chastity ; 
and in a Christian society, which I no more 
esteem this nation to be, tlian I do any part 
of Turkey, I doubt not but this very colonel 
would have made a worthy and valuable 
member.' 

* Indeed, my dear sir,' cries Amelia, * you 
are the wisest as well as best man in the 
world.' 

* Not a word of my wisdom,* cries the 
doctor, * I have not a grain — I am not the 
lenst versed in the Chrematistic* art, as an 
old friend of mine calls it. I know not how 
to ^t a shilling, nor how to keep it in my 
poiket, if I had it.* 

' But you understand human nature to 
tlie bottom,* answered Amelia ; ' and your 
mind is the treasury of all ancient and mo- 
dern learning.* 

* You are a little flatterer,' cries the doctor; 
' but I dislike you not for iu And to show 
you I don't, I will return your flattery, and 
toll you, you have acted with great prudence 
in concealing this affair from your husband ; 

t you have drawn me into a scrape ; for I 

ve promised to dine with this fellow again 

-morrow ; and you have made it impos- 
sible for me to keep my word.' 

' Nay, but dear sir,* cries Amelia, * for 
He nv en's sake take care. If you show any 
kin.1 of disrespect to the colonel, my husband 
mny be led into some suspicion — especially 
aft'^r our conference.* 

' l\\ir nothing, child. I will give him no 
hint : and that 1 may be certain of not doing 
it, I will stay away. You do not think, 1 
hope, liiat 1 will join in a cheerful conver- 
Kff'on with such a man ; that I will so far 
betray ray character as to give any counte- 
nance to such flagitious proceedings. Be- 
sirlos. i^.iy promise was only conditional ; and 
IJ(> not know whether I could otherwise 
hr.vc !:• pt it; for I expect an old friend 
every flay, who comes to town twenty miles 
on f<. 't to see me; whom I shall not part 
\^i t ! 1 ' I any account ; for as he is very poor, 
he mn;- imagine I treat him with disrespect.* 

' A\ Vil, sir,' cries Amelia, * I must admire 
you, and love you for your goodness.* 

''NTint you love me?' cnes the doctor; 
'I r.o\.\i\ cure you now in a minute if I 
pka^f-.l.' 

* liKleed, I defy you, sir,' said Amelia. 

* If! could but persuade you,* answered he, 
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' that I thought ^ou not handsome, away 
would vanish all ideas of goodness in an in- 
stant. Confess honestly, would they not ?' 
' Perhaps I mi^ht blame the goodness of 
your eyes,* replied Amelia; 'and that is 
perhaps an honester confession than you 
expected. But do pray, sir, be serious; 
and give your advice what to do. Confdder 
the oifiicult same i have to play ; for I am 
sure, af^er what I have told you, you would 
not even sufler me to remain under the 
roof of this colonel.* 

* No, indeed, would I not,' said the doc- 
tor, * whilst I have a house of my own to 
entertain vou.' 

' But how to dissuade my husband,' con- 
tinued she, ' without giving him any suspi- 
cion of the real cause, the consequences of 
his guessing at which I tremble to think 
upon.* 

* I will consult my pillow upon it,* said 
the doctor; 'and in the morning you shall 
see me again. In tlie mean time be com- 
forted, and compose the perturbations of 
your mind.* 

'Well, sir,' said she, *I put my whole 
trust in you.' 

* I am sorry to hear it,' cries the doctor. 
'Your innocence may give you a very 
confident trust in a much more powerful 
assistance. However, I will do all I can to 
serve you; and now, if you please, we will 
call back your husband, for, upon my word, 
he hath shown a good catholic patience. 
And where is the honest sergeant and his 
wife ? I am pleased with the behaviour of 
you both to that worthy fellow, in oppKisi- 
tion to the custom of the world; which, in- 
stead of being formed on the precepts of 
our religion to consider each other as 
brethren, teaches us to regard those who 
are a degree below us, either in rank or 
fortune, as a species of beings of an infe- 
rior order in the creation.' 

The captain now returned into the room, 
as did the sergeant and Mrs. Atkinson ; and 
the two couple, with the doctor, spent the 
evening together in great mirth and fes- 
ilvity ; for the doctor was one of the best 
companions in the world; and a vein of 
cheerfulness, ^ood-humour, and pleasantry, 
ran through his conversation, with which it 
was impossible to resist being pleased. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Ccnttining ai surpriting an tucident a» it perhapg 
recorded in Aulory. 

Booth had acquainted the sergeant with 
the great goodness of Colonel James, and 
with the cheerfulprospects which he enter- 
tained from it. This Atkinson, behind the 
curtain, communicated to his wife. The 
vconcUusions which she drew from it need 
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scarce be hinted to tlie reader. She made, 
indeed, no scruple of plainly and bluntly 
telling her husband, that the colonel had a 
most manifest intention to attack tlie chas- 
tlty of Amelia. 

This thought gave the poor sergeant ^at 
uneasiness, and, af\er having kept him long 
awake, tormented him in liis sleep wiUi a 
most horrid dream, in which he imagined 
that he saw tlie colonel standing by the bed- 
side of Amelia, with a naked sword in his 
hand, and threatened to stab her instantly, 
unless she complied with liis desires. U|x>n 
this, the sergeant started up in his bed, and 
catching his wife by the thruat, cried out, 
* D — n you, put up your sword this instant, 
and leave the room, or by Heaven I'll drive 
mine to your heart's blood !' 

This rough treatment immediately roused 
Mrs. Atkinson from her sleep, who no 
sooner perceived the position of lier hus- 
band, and felt his hand grasping her throat, 
than she gave a violent shriek, and presently 
fell into a fit. 

Atkinson now waked likewise, and soon 
became sensible of the violent agitations of 
his wife. He immediately leaped out of 
bed, and running for a bottle of water, be- 
gan to sprinkle her very plentifully ; but all 
to no purpose, slie neiUier spoke, nor gave 
any symptoms of recovery. Atkinson tlien 
began to roar aloud; upon which Booth, 
who lay under him, jumped from his bed, 
and ran up with the lighted candle in his 
hand. The sergeant had no sooner taken 
tlie candle, than he ran with it to the bed- 
side. Here he beheld a sight which almost 
deprived him of his senses. The bed ap- 
peared to be all over blood, and his wife 
weltering in tlie midst of it. Uj)on this the 
wrgeant, almost in a frenzy, cried out, * O 
Heavens! I liave killed mv wife. I have 

stabbed her! I have staobed her!' 

' What can be the meaning of all tills ?' said 
Booth. * O, sir !* cries 3ie sergeant, * I 
dreamt I was rescuing your ladv from the 
hands of Colonel James, and I have killed 
ray poor wife.' Here he threw himself upon 
the oed by her, caught her in his arms, and 
behaved like one frantic with des{)air. 

By this time Amelia had thrown on a 
ivrapping-gown, and was come up into the 
room, where the sergeant and his wife were 
lying on the bed, and Booth standing like a 
motionless statue by the bed-side. Amelia 
had some difficulty to conquer the effects of 
her own surprise on this occasion ; for a 
more ghastly and horrible sight than the 
bed presented, could not be conceived. 

Amelia sent Booth to call up the maid of 
the house, in order to lend her assistance ; 
but, before his return, Mrs. Atkinson began 
tn come to herself; and soon afler, to the 
inexpressible joy of tlie sergeant, it was dis- 
covered she had no wound. Indeed, the 



delicate nose of Amelia soon made that dis- 
covery, which the grosser smell of the ser- 
geant, and perhaps his fright, had prevented 
him from making ; for now it appeared that 
the red liquor with which the bed was 
stained, though it may, perhaps, sometimes 
run through the veins of a mie lady, was 
not what is properly called blood ; butt was, 
indeed, no other tlian cherry-brandy, a bot- 
tle of which Mrs. Atkinson always kept in 
her room to be ready for immediate use ; 
and to which she used to apply for comfort in 
all her afflictions. This the poor sergeant, 
in his extreme hurry, had mistaken for a 
bottle of water. Matters were now soon 
accommodated, and no other mischief ap- 
peared to be done, unless to the bed-clothes. 
Amelia and B(X)tli returned back to their 
room ; and Mrs. Atkinson rose from her 
bed, in order to equip it with a pair of clean 
sheets. 

And thus tliis adventure would have end- 
ed without producing any kind of conse- 
quence, had not the words whi^ the ser- 
geant uttered in his frenzy, made some 
slight impression on Booth ; so much, at 
least, as to awaken his curiosity ; so that in 
the morning when he arose, lie sent for the 
sergeant, and desired to hear the particulars 
of this dream, since Amelia was concerned 
in it. 

The sergeant at first seemed unwilling to 
comply, and endeavoured to make excuc 
This, perhaps, increased Booth's curi< 
and he said, * Nay, I am resolved to hear' _ 
Why, you simpleton, do you imagine ine 
weak enough to be affected by a dream, 
however terrible it may be ?' 

* Nay, sir,' cries the sergeant, * as for that 
matter, dreams have sometimes fallen out to 
be true. — One of my own, I know, did so, 
concerning your honour ; for, when you 
courted my young lady, I dreamt you was 
married to her ; and yet it was at a time 
when neither I myself, nor any of the 
countrv, thought you would ever obtain 
her. but. Heaven forbid tliis dream should 
ever come to pass.' 

* Why, what was tliis dream ?' cries 
B(K>th. * I insist on knowing.' 

* To be sure, sir,' cries ine sergeant, * 1 
must not refuse you ; but, I hope, you will 
never tliink any more of it. Why then, sir, 
I dreamt that your honour was gone to the 
West Indies, and had lefl my lady in the 
care of Colonel James, and last night I 
dreamt the colonel came to my lady's bed- 
side, offering to ravish her ; and with a 
drawn sword in his hand, threatening to 
stab her that moment unless she would 
comply with liis desires. How I came to be 
by, I know not ; but I dreamt I rushed upon 
him, caught him by the throat, and swore I 
would put him to death, unless he instantly 
lef\ the room. — Here I wnked, this vr^^ to?j 
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dream. I never pnid any regard to n dream 
in my life — but, mdccd, I never dreamt any 
thing so very plain as this. It appeared 
downrifflit reality. I am mire I have leil 
tlie marks of my fingers in my wife^s throaL 
I would not have taken a hundred pound 
to have used her so.' 

' Faith,' cries Booth, ' it was an odd 
dream — and not so easily to be accounted 
for, as that you had formerly of my mar- 
riage ; for, as Shakspeare says, Dreanu de- 
note a forgone concluaion. *Now it is im- 
possible you should ever have thought of 
any such matter as this.' 

* However, sir,* cries the sergeant, * it is 
in your honour's power to prevent any poe- 
Bibility of this dream's coming to pass, by 
not leaving my lady to tlie care of tlie colo- 
nel ; if you must go from her, certainly 
there are other places, where she may be 
with great safety ; and since my wife tells 
me that my lady is so very unwilling, what- 
ever reasons she may have, I hope your 
honour will oblige her.' 

' Now I recolfect it,' cries Booth ; * Mrs. 
Atkinson hatlj once or twice dropped some 
disrespectful worils of the colonel. He hath 
done something to disobli^ her.' 

*He hath, indeed, sir, replied the ser- 

geant: ' he hatli said that of ner which she 
oth not deserve, and for which, if he had 
not been my superior officer, I would have 
cut both his ears off. — Nay, for that matter, 
he can speak ill of otlier people, besides her.' 

* Do you know, Atkinson,' cries Booth, 
very gravely, * that you are talking of tlie 
dearest friend I have r' 

* To be honest, then,' answered the ser- 
geant, ' I do not think so. If I did, I should 
Eve him much better than I do.' 

< I must and will have this explained,' 
cries Booth. * I have too good an opinion 
of you, Atkinson, to think you would drop 
such things as you have, without some 
reason — and I will know it.' 

•I am sorry I have dropped a word,' cries 
Atkinson. < I am sure I did not intend it ; 
and your honour hath drawn it from me 
unawares.' 

* Indeed, Atkinson,' cries Booth, * you 
have made me very uneasy, and I must be 
satisfied.' 

* Then, sir,' said the sergeant, * you shall 
give me your word of honour, or I will be 
cut into ten thousand pieces, before I will 
mention another syllable.' 

* What shall I promise ?' said Booth. 

* That you will not resent any thing I 
shall lay to the colonel,' answered Atkinson. 

* Resent ! — well, I give you my honour,' 
said Booth. 

The sergeant made him bind himself over 
and over again; and then related to him 
the scene which formerly passed between 
the colonel and himself, as mr as couccYtved 



Booth himself; but concealed all tliat more 
immediately related to Amelia. 

< Atkinson,' cries Bootli, * I cannot be 
angrv with you ; for I know you love roe, 
and I have many obligations to you ; but 
you have done wrong in censuring the co- 
lonel for what he said of me. I deserve all 
that he said ; and his censures proceeded 
from his friendship.' 

< But it was not so kind, sir,' said Atkin- 
son, * to say such things to me, who am but 
a sergeant, and at su3i a time too.' 

* I will hear no more,' cries Booth. * Be 
assured, you are the only man I would for- 
give on tfiis occasion; and I forgive you, 
only on condition you never speak a word 
more of this nature. — This silly dream hath 
intoxicated you.' 

* I have done, sir,' cries the sergeant. * I 
know my distance, and whom I am to obey ; 
but I have one favour to bee of your 
honour, never to mention a word of what I 
have said to my lady ; for I know she never 
would forgive me ; f know she never would, 
by what my wife hatli told me. Besides, 
you need not mention it, sir, to my lady ; 
for she knows it all already, and a great 
deal more.' 

Booth presently parted from the sergeant, 
having desired him to close his lipa on this 
occasion ; and repaired to his wife, to whom 
he related tlie sergeant's dream. 

Amelia turned as white as snow, and fell 
into so violent a trembling, that Booth 
plainly perceived her emotion, and imme- 
diately partook of it himself. — 'Sure, my 
dear,' said he, staring wildly, 'there is 
more in this than I know. A silly dream 
could not so discompose you. I beg you, 
I entreat you to tell me — hath ever Uoionel 
James ' 

At the very mention of the cdonel's name, 
Amelia fell on her knees, and begged her 
husband not to frighten her. 

•What do I say, my dear k)ve,' cried 
Booth, *tJiat can frighten you?' 

* Nothing, my dear,' said she. — * But my 
spirits are so discomposed with the dreadful 
8C«ne I saw last night, that a dream, which, 
at another time I should have laughed at, 
hath shocked me. Do but promise me that 
you will not leave me behind you, and I am 
easy.' 

* You may be so,' cries Booth ; * for I will 
never deny you any thin^. — But make me 
easy too. I must know if you have seen 
any thing in Colonel James to displease you.' 

*Why should you suspect it?' cries 
Amelia. 

' You torment me to death,' cries Booth. 
' By Heavens ! I will know the truth. Hath 
he ever said or done any thing which you 
dislike ?' 

I ' How, my dear,' said Amelia, * can you 
\\in&^tve I should dislike a man who is so 
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much your friend? Think of all the obliga- 
tions you have to him, and then you may 
easily resolve yourself. Do you think, be- 
cause I refuse to stay behind you in his 
house, that I have any objection to him ? — 
No, my dear, had he done a thousand times 
more than he hath, was he an angel instead 
of a man, I would not quit my Billy. — 
There's the sore, my dear : there's the mi- 
sery, to be left by you.' 

Booth embraced her with the most pas- 
sionate raptures, and looking on her with 
inexpressible tenderness, cried — * Upon my 
soul, I am not worthy of you. — I am a fool, 
and yet you cannot blame me. — ^If the stupid 
miser hoards, with such care, his worthless 
treasure ; if he watches it with such anxiety; 
if every apprehension of another's sharing 
the least part fills his soul with such ago- 
nies ; O, Amelia ! what must be my condi- 
tion, what terrors must I feel, while I am 
watching over a jewel, of such real, such 
inestimable worth?' 

' I can, with great truth, return the com- 
pliment,' cries Amelia. * I have my trea- 
sure too ; and am so much a miser, that no 
force shall ever tear me from it.' 

* I am ashamed of my folly,' cries Booth ; 
* and yet it is all from extreme tenderness. 
Nay, you yourself are tlie occasion. Why 
will you ever attempt to keep a secret from 
me ? Do you think I shoulcl have resented 
to my friend his just censure of my con- 
duct?' 

*What censure, my dear love?' cries 
Amelia. 

* Nay, the sergeant hath told me all,' cries 
Booth. — * Nay, and that he hath told it to 
you — Poor soul ! thou conldst not endure 
to hear me accused, though never so justly, 
and by so good a friend. Indeed, my dear, 
I have discovered the cause of that resent- 
ment to the colonel, which you could not 
>iide from me. I love you, I adore you for 
it. Indeed, I could not forgive a slighting 
word on you — But why do I compare things 
so unlike ? what the colonel said to me was 
just and true ; every reflection on my Ame- 
lia must be false and villanous.' 

The discernment of Amelia was extreme- 
ly quick ; and she now perceived what had 
happened, and how much her husband knew 
of the tnith. She resolved, therefore, to 
humour him, and fell severely on Colonel 
James, for what he had said to tlie sergeant, 
whk^h Booth endeavoured all he could to 
soflen ; and thus ended this affair, which had 
brought Bootli to the very brink of a dis- 
covery, which must have given him the 
hi^est torment, if it had not produced any 
or those tragical efi^ts whicn Amelia ap- 
prehended. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



In wkieh the atUkar appean to he wuuter iff Uud 
jnrofound learning eaUed the knowledge ^f tke 
town, 

Mrs. Jamcs now came to pay a morning's 
visit to Amelia. She enterea the room with 
her usual gayety, and, afler a slight preface, 
addressing herself to Booth, s^, she }iad 
been quarrelling with her husband on his 
account. ' I know not,' said she, * what he 
means by thinking of sending you the Lord 
knows whither. 1 have insisted on his ask- 
ing sometliing for you nearer home. And 
it would be the hardest thing in the world, 
if he should not obtain it Are we resolved 
never to encourage merit, but to throw away 
all our preferments on those who do not 
deserve them ? What a set of contemptible 
wretches do we see strutting about the 
town in scarlet !' 

Booth made a very low bow, and modest- 
ly spoke in disparagement of himself. To 
which she answered, ' Indeed, Mr. Booth, 
you have merit. I have heard it from my 
brotlier, who is a judge of those matters*; 
and I am sure cannot be suspected of flat- 
tery. He is your friend as well as myself; 
and we will never let Mr. James rest till he 
has got you a commission in England.' 

Bootli bowed again, and was offering to 
speak, but she interrupted him, saying, < I 
will have no thanks, nor no fine speeches. 
If I can do you any service, I shall t}unk I 
am only paying tlie debt of friendship to my 
dear Mrs. Booth.' 

Amelia, who had long since forgot the 
dislike she had taken to Mrs. James at her 
first seeing her in town, had attributed it to 
the right cause, and had begun to resume 
her former friendship for her, expressed very 
warm sentiments or gratitude on this occa- 
sion. She told Mrs. James, she should be 
eternally obliged to her if she could succeed 
in her kind endeavours ; for that the thoughts 
of parting again with her husband nad 
given her the utmost concern. 'Indeed,' 
added she, ' I cannot help saying, he hath 
some merit in the service ; for he hath re- 
ceived two dreadful wounds in it, one of 
which very greatly endangered his life ; and 
I am convmced, if his pretensions were 
backed with any interest, he would not (ail 
of success.' 

* They shall be backed with interest,' cries 
Mrs. James, ' if my husband hath any. He 
hath no favour to ask for himself nor for 
any other friend that I know of; and, in- 
deed, to grant a man his just due, ought 
hardly to be thought a favour. Resume 
vour old gayety, tlierefore, my dear Emily. 
Lord I I remcrnber the time when you was 
much the gayer creature of the two. But 
you make an arrant mope of youroelC^ Vj 
confining yc^uY^eXt «X Vvwcofc. ^x^fc t«:^« 
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meets you any wliere. Come, you shall go 
witli Die to the Lady Betty Castletou's.' 

' Indeed, you must excuse me, uiy dear,* 
aDswcred Amelia, * I do not know Lady 
Betty.' 

' Not know Lady Betty ! how is that possi- 
ble ? — But no matter, I will introduce you — 
She keeps a morning rout ; hardly a rout, 
indeed ; a little bit ol' a drum— only four or 
five tables. Come, take your capuchin; 
you positively shall go— Booth, you shall go 
with us loo. Though you are with your 
wiic, another woman will keep you in coun- 
tenance.' 

*La! child,' cries Amelia, * how you rattle!' 

' I am in spirits,' answered Mrs. James, 
' this morning ; lor I won tour rubbers toge- 
tlier last night ; and betted the things, and 
won almost every bet. I am in luck, and 
we will contrive to be partners — Come.' 

*Nay, child, you shall not refuse Mrs. 
James,' said B<x)th. 

* I have scarce seen my children to-dav,' 
answered Amelia. ^ Besides, I mortally de- 
test cards.' 

^ Detest cards !' cries Mrs. James. 'How 
can you be so stupid ? I would not live a 
day without them — Nay, indeed, J do not 
beueve I should be able to exist. Is there 
80 delightful a sight in tlie world as the four 
honours in one's own hand, unless it be tliree 
natural aces at brag? — ^And you really hate 
cards!' 

* Upon reflection,' cries Amelia, ' I have 
sometimes had great pleatture in them — in 
seeing my children build houses with them. 
My little boy is so dexterous, that he will 
Bometimes build up the wliole pack.' 

' Indeed, Booth, cries Mrs. James, * this 
gpod woman of yours is strangely altered 
since I knew her firet; but she will always 
be a i^ood creature.' 

* Upon my word, my dear,' cries Amelia, 
*you are altered, too, verygready; but I 
doubt not to live to see you alter again, 
when you come to have as many chikiren 
as I have.' 

* Children !' cries Mrs. James, ' you make 
me shudder. How can you envy me the 
only circumstance which makes matrimony 
comfortable ?' 

'Indeed, my dear,' said Amelia, 'you injure 
me ; for I envy no woman's happiness in 
marriage.' At tliese words, such looks passed 
betwe(*h Booth and his wife, as, to a sensible 
bystander, would have made all tlie airs of 
Mrs. James appear in the highest degree con- 
temptible, and would have render^ herself 
the obiectof compassion. Nor could that lady 
avoid Io<)king a little silly on the occasion. 

Amelia, now, at the earnest desire of her 
husband, accoutred herself to attend her 
friend ; but first she insisted on visiting her 



cbildreiif to whom she gave several hearty she had entirely forgot her appointment with 
kiases, and then recommending t\\eui\o \\>fc\l>T.\^;vTT>Boii/ When she ^tis informed at 



rare of Mrs. Atkinson, she and her husband 
accompanied Mrs. James to tlie rout ; where 
few of my fine readers will be displeased to 
make part of the com^ny. 

The two ladies and Booth then entered an 
apartment beset with card tables, hke tlie 
rooms at Bath and Tunbridge. Mrs. James 
immediately introduced her friends to Lady 
Betty, wlio received tliem very civilly, and 
presently en^ged Booth and Mrs. James in 
a party at whist; for, as to Amelia, she fo 
much declined playing, tliat, as the party 
could be filled without her, she w^s per- 
mitted to sit by. ^ 

And now who should make his appear- 
ance, but the noble peer, of whom so much 
honourable mention hath already been made 
in this history. He walked directly up to 
Amelia, and addressed her with as perfect a 
confidence as if he had not been in the least 
conscious of having in any manner displeas- 
ed her ; tliough the reader will hardlv sup- 
pose tliat Mrs. Ellison liad kept any thing a 
secret from liim. 

Amelia was not, however, so forgetful 
She made him a very distant courtesy, 
would scarce vouchsafe an answer to any 
thin^ he said, and took tlie first opportunity 
of shilling her chair, and retiring from him. 

Her behaviour, indeed, was such, that the 
peer plainly perceived that he should get 
no advantage by pursuing her any farther 
at present. Instead, therefore, of attemptiu;; 
to follow her, he turned on his heel, and ad- 
dressed his discourse to another lady, tiiough 
he could not avoid of\en casting bis eyes 
towards Amelia, as long as she remained in 
the room. 

Fortune, which seems to have been ge- 
nerally no great friend to Mr. Booth, gave 
him no extraordinary marks of her favour 
at play. He lost two full rubbers, which 
cost five guineas ; after which Amelia, who 
was uneasy at his lordship's presence, beg- 
ged him in a whisper to return home ; wim 
which request he directly complied. 

Nothing:, I tliink, remarkable happened to 
Booth, unless the renewal of his acquaint- 
ance with an officer whom he had known 
abroad, and who made one of hia party at 
the whist table. 

The name of this gentleman, with whom 
the reader will hereafter be better acquaint- 
ed, was Trent. He had formerly been in 
the same regiment with Booth, and there 
was some intimacy between tliem. Captain 
Trent expressed great delight in meeting 
his brother officer, and both mutually pro- 
mised to visit each other. 

The scenes which had i)aBsed tlic pre- 
ceding night and that morning, had so con- 
fused Amelia's thouglits, that in the huny 
in which she was carried off by Mrs. Jamen, 
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her return home, that the doctor had been 
to wait upon her, and had expressed some 
anger at her being gone out, she became 
greatly uneasy, and herrged her husband to 
go to the doctor's lo<lgings, and make her 
apology. 

But lest the reader should be as angrv 
witli the doctor as he had declared liimself 
"vvith Amelia, we tliink propi^r to explain Uje 
matter. Nothing then was farther Irom the 
doctor's mind than the conception of any 
anger towards Amelia. On the contrary, 
when the girl answered him, that her mis- 
tress was iiot at homi*, the doctor said with 
great good humour, ' How ! not at home ! 
then tell your mistress she is a giddy va- 
gabond, ami I will c<)me to see her no more 
till she sends tor me.' — This the poor ffirl, 
from misunderstanding one word, and half 
fi)rgetting the rest, had construed into great 
passion, several very bad words, and a de- 
claration that he would never see Amelia 
any more. 

CHAPTER VUI. 

In which two ttrangers make thtir appearance. 

Booth went to the doctor's lodgings, and 
found him engaged with his country friend 
and his son, a young gentleman who was 
lately in orders; botli whom the doctor 
had "led to keep his appointment wit^i 
Amelia. 

After what we mentioned at the end of 
the last chapter, we need take little notice of 
the apology made by Booth, or the doctor's 
reception of it, which was in his peculiar 
manner. * Your wife,' said he, * is a vain 
hussy to think herself worth my anger; but 
toll her I have the vanity myself to tliink I 
cannot be ancrrv without a better cause. 
And yet tell her, i intend to punish her for her 
levity : for if you go abroad, I have deter- 
mined to take her down with me into the 
country, and make her do penance tlicre till 
vou return.' 

* Dear sir,' said Booth, ' 1 know not how 
to thank you, if you are in earnest.' 

* I assure you then I am in earnest,' cries 
the doctor ; ' but you need not thank me, 
h(uvever, since you know not how.' 

* But would not that, sir,' said Booth, ' be 
showing a slight to the colonel's invitation ? 
and you know I have so many obligations 
to him.' 

' Don't tell me of the colonel,' cries tlie 
doctor; *the church is to be first served. 
Besides, sir, I have priority of riff ht, even to 
you yourself. You stole my lanib from me : 
for I was her first love.' 

* Well, sir,' cries Booth, * if I should be 
80 unhappy to leave her to any one, she 
must herself determine ; and, T believe, it 
wUl not be difficult to guess where her 



choice will fall; for of all men, next to her 
husband, I believe, none can contend with 
Dr. Harrison in her favour.' 

* Since you say so,' cries the doctor^— 
' fetch her hither to dinner with us ; for I am 
at least so good a Christian to love those 
that love me — ^I will show you my daughter, 
my okl friend ; for I am really proud of her 
— and you may bring my grandchildren 
with you, if you please.' 

Booth made some compliments, and then 
went on his errand. As soon as he was gone, 
the old gentleman said to the doctor, ' rray, 
my good friend, what daughter is this of 
yours? I never so much as neard that you 
was married.' 

* And what then?' cries the doctor, *did 
you ever heaj* that a pope was married.^ 
and yet some of them had sons and daugh- 
ters, I believe ; but, however, this young 
gentleman will absolve me without obliging 
me to penance.' 

' I have not yet that power, answered the 
young clergyman ; ' for I am only in dea- 
con's orders.' 

*Are you not?' cries the doctor; *why 
tlien I will absolve myself. You are to know, 
then, my good friend, that this young lady 
was the daughter of a neighbour ot mine, 
who is since dead, and whose sins, I hope, 
are forgiven; for she had too much to 
answer for on her child's account. Her 
father was my intimate acquaintance and 
friend; a worthier man, indeed, I believe, 
never lived. He died suddenly, when his 
children were infants ; and, perhaps, to the 
suddenness of his death it was owing, that 
he did not recommend any care of them to 
me. However, I, in some measure, took 
that charge upon me ; and particularly of 
her whom I call my daughter. Indeed, as 
she frrew up, she discovered so many good 
qualities, that she wanted not the remem- 
brance of her lather's merit to recommend 
her. I do her no more than justice, when I 
say, she is one of the best creatures I ever 
knew. She hath a sweetness of temper, a 
penerositv of spirit, an openness of heart — 
m a word, she hath a true christian dispo- 
sition. I may call her an IsraeUte indeed, 
in whom there is no guile.* 

* I wish you joy of your daughter,' cries 
the old gentleman ; * for to a man of your 
disposition, to find out an adequate object of 
your benevolence, is, I acknowledge, to find 
a treasure.' 

'It is, indeed, a happiness,' cries the 
doctor. 

* The greatest difficulty,' added the gen- 
tleman, * which persons of your turn of 
mind meet with, is in finding proper objects 
of their goodness ; for nothmg sure can be 
more irksome to a generous mind than to . 
discover that it hatii throwci vwvj ^ ^^^^ 
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good {dBcea oo a «oa tiiat beara no othe 
fruit than inaralitude.' 

• I remember,' criea the doctor, ' Phoryli 
deaiaith, 

But he apeaka more like a pluliwn^lic 
than a Chnalian. I am more pleased iili) 
a French writer, one of the best, indinil 
that I ever read, who blames men Im Ii 
DieDling tiie ill return which is an often mud. 
lu the best officcH-t A true Clirialian tai 
uever be disappointed, if he doth not re- 
ceive his reward in this world; the laboinvi 
might as well complain, that he a not piild 
hialtire in the middle of the day.' 

*lown, indeed,' aaid ti)e gentleman, 'ii 
weaee it in that light— ' 

'And in what light should we see iir 
answer the doctor, ' Are we like Agrippii, 
only almost Christiana? or, ischrislianily n 
matter of bare theory, and not a rule riir 
our practice?' 

'Praetieal, undoubtedly; undoubtCiHv 
practical,' cries the ffeiitleman. ' Your ,x- 
■mple might indeed have convinced me lod.r 
ago, that we ou^it to do good to every oir? 
ParduQ me, liilher,' criea the youn^ ,(i- 
viDe,*that is rather a heatbenis'ii than u 
christian doctrine. Homer, I remember 
■DtToduces in his Iliad one Axylus, of whoui 
heaays. 

But Piato, who of tlie heathens came necr- 
-Bt to the chrisiian [)hiInBi>phy, condemwi- 
■ctrine ; au Eus 
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f,„jB doctrine 
4.' 

' I know he doth,' criea tlie doctor, ' 
so Barnca tells ua, in his note upon 
place ; but if you remember the rest of tiie 

Suotalion as well as you do that of Eusta- 
nus, you miglitlmvc added the observation 
which Mr. Dryden makes in (iivour of lliis 
passage, Uiat he found not in all the Latin 
authors so admirable an insL-ince of exter 
aive humanity. You might have likewij 
remembered the noble sentiments, wit 
which Mr. Barnes ends his note, Ihe mrne 
of which is taken from the fifth diopter , 
Matthew, 

Itaeems, therefore, as if this charecti 
rather became a Christian than a heathen 
KIT Homer could not have transcribed i 
from any of his deities. Whom is it, then 
[ore, we imitate by such extensive benevti 
lence." 

* What a prodigious memory you hav 
cnes the old gentleman ■ ' ''—>—^ — - 
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must not contend fnth tlie doctor in thci 
matters.' 

' I shall not give my opnioa liaatily,' erie 
the son, ' know again wliat Mr. Poole, in lu 
annotations, says on tliat verse of St. Hat 
thew— That it is only to Acap cooU of Ifr 
tipon their Aeocb— How are we to under 
stand, pray, the tent immediately preced 
_ ? Love your ennaiet, blett tkem Ika 
vune you, do good to them that hate you.' 

' You know, I suppose, young genlleman, 
aaid tlie doctor, ' how tliese words ere gcM- 
rally understood—The commentator yoi 
mention, 1 iliiuk, lella us, that love is noi 
here to be taken in the strict ttense, so aa It 
dignify the complacency of the lieart ; yoti 
may Inie your enemies as God's enemies, 
and seek due revenge on them lor his honour; 
:ind for your own sakes loo, you may seek 
moderate satislaction of them ; but tbei 
you are to kive them with a love conristeni 
with these things—that is to say, in plainei 
*ords, you are to love tiiem and hate Ihem, 
and bless and curse, and do them good and 
mischief,' 

' Esccllent ! admirable !' said theoldgen- 
ileman. ' You have a most inimitable turn 
ridicule.' 

' 1 do not approve ridicule,' said the son, 
n such subjects.' 

' Nor ! eitlier,' cries the doctor, ' I will give 
II my opinion Iherefiire ^■ery seriously. — 
The (WD verses taken together contain a 
■ery positive prec«pl, delivered in the plain- 
est words, and yet illustrated bv the cleai^ 
ist iiiElnncc, in tlie conduct of the Supreme 
Ucing ; and Instlv, the practice of this pre- 
cept IB most iH»Hy eniiireed by the reward 
a nnexed — that ye may be the ehUdren, and so 
l^irtli. Noman, who understands what it is 
to love, and to bless, and to do good, can 
mistake the nteanbg. But if they required 
any comment, the scripture itself allbnls 
enow, tf thine fimrty hunger, feed him ; 
if he thirU, give him drink ; not rrvdrring 
i-vil/or evil, or railing for railing, but fontra- 
raette, bleaiing. Tliey do not, indeed, want 
the comments of men, who, when thev can- 
bend their minds to the obedience of 
Ki'ripture, are desirous to wrest scripture to 
compliance wiili Uk^It own inclinations.' 
'Most nobly and justly observed,' cries 
>e old genlleman. ' Indeed, my good 
iend, you have explained the text with the 
utmost perspicuity.' 
■ But if this be the meaning,' criea the 
., ' there must he an enc) of all law and 
lice ; for I do not see how any man can 
wecute his enemy in a court of juslice,' 
' Pardon me, sir,' cries the doctor. ' In- 
il.*d, as an enemy merely, and frrrni a spirit 
ot' revenge, he cannot, and he ought not lo 
prosecute him ; but as an ofTendcr against 
the laws of his country, he mav, and it k 
,\i*iM\'3»t»do; is tliere any (furit oTtr 
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venge in the magistrates or officers of jus- 
tice, when they punish criminals ^ Why do 
such, ordinarily I mean, concern themselves 
in inflicting punishments, hut because it is 
their duty? and why may not a private man 
deliver an offender into the hands of jus- 
tice from the same laudable motive ? Re- 
venge, indeed, of all kinds, is strictly pro- 
hibited ; wherefore, as we are not to execute 
it with our own hands, so neither are we to 
make use of the law as the instrument of 
private malice, and to worry each other with 
inveteracy and rancour. And where is the 
great difficulty of obeying this wise, tliis 
generous, this noble precept? If revenge be, 
as a certiin divine, not greatly to his honour, 
calls it, the most luscious morttel the devil 
ever dropped into the mouth of a sinner, it 
must be allowed at least to cost us of\cn ex- 
tremely dear. It is a dainty, if indeed it be 
one, which we come at with great inquie- 
tude, with great difficulty, and Avith great 
danger. However pleasant it may be to the 
palate, while we are feeding on it, it is sure 
to leave a bitter relish benind it ; and so 
far, indeed, it may be called a luscious mor- 
sel, that the most greedy appetites are soon 
glutted, and the most eager longing fiir it is 
soon turned into loathing and repentance. I 
allow there is something tempting in its out- 
ward appearance ; but it is like the beauti- 
ful colour of some poisons, from which, 
however they may attract our eyes, a re- 
gard to our own welfare commands us to 
abstain. And this is an abstinence to which 
wisdom alone, without any divine command, 
hath oflen been found adequate ; Avith in- 
stances of which, the Greek and Latin 
authors every where abound. May not a 
Christian, therefore, be well ashamed of 
making a stumbling-block of a precept, 
which IS not only consistent witli his worldly 
interest, but to which so noble an incentive 
is proposed !' 

The old gentleman fell into raptures at 
this speech, and afler makmg many compli- 
ments to the doctor upon it, he turned to 
his son, and told him, he had an opportunity 
of learning more in one day, than he had 
learned at the university in a twelvemonth. 

The son replied, that he allowed the doc- 
trine to be extremely good in general, and 
that he agreed with the greater part ; ' but 
I must miake a distinction,' said he. How- 
ever, he was interrupted from his distinc- 
tion at present; for now Booth returned 
with Amelia and the children. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Ji ieme of modem vfit and humeur, 

Ik the aflemoon, the old gentleman pro- 
pofled a walk to Vauxhall ; a place, of which, 
fie sakl, he had heard much, but had never 
seen it 



The doctor readilv agreed to his frieod'a 
proposal, and soon after ordered two coaches 
to be sent for, to carry the whole company. 
But when the servant waa gone for them» 
Booth acquainted the doctor that it was yet 
too early. ' Is it so ?' said the doctor ; * why 
then, I will carry you first to one of the 
greatest and highest entertainments in the 
world.' 

The children pricked up their ears at 
this; nor did any of the company guess 
what he meant; and Amelia askeid what 
entertainment he could carry them to at 
that time of day? 

' Suppose,'8ay8 the doctor, ' I should cany 
you to court.' 

* At five o'clock in the aflemoon!' cries 
Booth. 

' Ay, suppose I should have interest enough 
to introduce you into the presence.' 

* You are jesting, dear sir,' cries Amelia. 
' Indeed, I am serious,' ansAvered the do^ 

tor ; M will introduce you into that pre- 
sence, compared to whom the greatest em- 
peror on the earth is many millions of de- 
grees meaner than the most contemptible 
reptile is to him. What entertainment can 
there be to a rational being equal to this ? 
Was not the taste of mankind most wretch- 
edly depraved, where would the vain man 
find an honour, or where would the love of 
pleasure pnipose so adequate an object as 
divine worship ? With what ecstasy must 
the contemplation of being admittted to 
such a presence fill the mind I The pitiful 
courts of princes are open to few, and to 
those only at particular seasons ; but from 
this glorious and gracious presence we are 
none of us, and at no time, excluded.' 

The doctor was proceeding thus, when 
the senrant returned, saying, the coaches 
were ready ; and the whole company, with 
the greatest alacrity, attended the doctor to 
St. James's church. 

When the service was ended, and th^ 
were again got into their coaches, Amelia 
returned the doctor many thanks, for the 
light in which he had placed divine worship ; 
assuring him, tliat she had never before had 
so much transport in her devotion, as at this 
time ; and saying, she believed she shoukl 
be the better for this notion lie had given 
her, as long as she lived. 

The coaches being come to the water- 
side, they all alighted, and getting into one 
boat, proceeded to VauxhaU. 

The extreme beauty and elegance of this 
place is well known to almost every one of 
my readers ; and happy is it for me that it 
is so ; since, to give an adequate idea of it, 
would exceed my power of description. To 
delineate the particular beauties of these 
gardens, would, indeed, require as much 
pains, and as much paper too, as to rehearse 
all the good actkm.^ ^<^\t tco&Nkxn 
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life proves the truth of an obeervation which 
I have read in some ethic writer, that a 
truly elegant taste is generally accompanied 
with an excellency of heart ; or, in other 
words, that true virtue is, indeed, notliing 
else but true taste. 

Here our company diverted themselves 
with walking an hour or twobetore the mu- 
sic beg^n. Of ail the seven, B(H>th alone 
had ever been here before ; so tliat, to all 
the rest, the place, witli its other charms, 
had thai of novelty. When the music 
played, Amelia, who stood next to the doc- 
tor, said to him in a whis{)cr, ^ I ho\)e I am 
not guilty of i)n)faneness ; but, in pursu- 
ance of that cheerful chain of thoughts with 
which you have inspired me this afternoon, 
I was iusl now lost m a revory, and fancied 
myselt in thasc blissful mansions which we 
hope to enjoy hereafter. The delirious 
sweetness of the place, the enchanting 
charms of the music, ami the satistaction 
which appH?ars in every one's countenance, 
carried my soul almast to Heaven in its 
ideas. I could not have, indct^i, imasrined 
there had Ix^nanvthintrlike this intheworld.^ 

The doctor smiled, and said, * You see, 
dear madam, tliere may be pleas^ures, of 
which you could conceive no idea, till you 
actually enjoyed them.' 

And now the little boy, who had long 
withstood the attractions of several cheese- 
cakes that passed to and fro, could contain 
no longer; but asked his mother to give 
him one, saying, * 1 am sure my sister would 
be glad of another, though she is ashamed 
to ask.' The doctor overhearing tljc child, 
proposed that they should all retire to some 
place, where they might sit down and re- 
fresh themselves ; which they accordingly 
did. Amelia now missed her husband ; but, 
as she had three men in her company, and 
one of them was the doctor, she conclutled 
herself and her children to be safe, and 
doubted not but that Booth would soon find 
her out. 

They now sat down, and the doctor very 
gallantly desired Amelia to call for what she 
nked. Upon which the children were sup- 
plied with cakes ; and some ham and chicken 
Avere provided for the rest of the company ; 
w^ith which, while tliey were regaling tliem- 
selves with the highest satislhction, two 
young fellows, walking arm in arm, came 
up, and when tliey came opposite to Ame- 
lia, they stood still, staring Amelia full in the 
face, and one of them cried aloud to the 
other, * D — n me, my lord, if she is not an 
angel !' — My lord st(K>d still, stnriug likewise 
at her, without speaking a word — when two 
others of the same gang came ujj — and one 
of them cried, * Come alon^. Jack, I have 
seen her before ; but she is too well manned 
already. Three — are enough for one wo- 
man, OT the devil is in '\\S 



' D — n me,' says he that spoke first, aod 
whom they called Jack, ' I will have a brush 
at her, if she belonged to tlie whole convo- 
cation.' And so saying, he went up to the 
young cler^man, and cried — * DiKtor, sit 
up a Tittle, i you please, and don't take up 
more nK>m in a lied than belongs to you.' 
At which words he gave the young man a 
push, and seated himself down directly over 
against Amelia, and leaning both his elbows 
on the table, he fixed his eyes on her in a 
manner, with wiiich modesty can neither 
look, nor bear to be looked at. 

Amelia seemed greatlv shocked at this 
treatment; upon which the doctor removed 
her within him, and then facing the centle- 
man, asked him what he meant oy tliis 
rude l)ehaviour? — Upon which my lord 
stepped up and said, * Don't be impertinent, 
old gentleman. Do you think such fellows 
as you are to keep, d — n me, such fine 
wenches, d — n me, to yourself, d — n mer' 

* No, no,' cries Jack,' ' the old gentleman 
is more reasonable. Here's the lellow that 
eats up the titJie pig. Don't you see how 
his mouth waters at her — Vi'here's your 
slabbering bib ?' For tliough the gentkmaa 
had rightly guessed he was a clerg%-man ; 
yet he had not any of those insignia on, with 
which it would have been improper to have 
appeared there. 

' Such boys as you,' cries the young cler- 
gyman, ' ought to be well whipped at school, 
instead of being sufli;red to become nui- 
sances in the society.' 

* Boys, sir !' says Jack, * I believe I am as 
good a man as yourscll^ Mr. — , and as 
good a scholar, to(^. Bos fur sua qttotgvt 
aacredos — Tell me what's next. D — n me, 
I'll hold you fifty pounds — you don't tell me 
what's next.' 

'You have him, Jack,' cries mykird. *It 
is over with him, d — n me ; he can't strike 
another blow.' 

' If I had you in a proper place,' cries the 
clergyman, * you should find I would strike 
a blow, and a pretty hard one too.' 

'There,' cries my lord, *tlierc is the 
meekness of the clergyman — There spoke 
the wolf in sheep's clothing. D — n me, 
how big he looks — You must be civil 
to him, faith! or else he will burst with 
pride.' 

* Ay, ay,' cries Jack, * let the clercry 
alone for pride ; there's not a lord in tliie 
kin£rdom now hath half the pride of that 
fellow.' 

* Pray, sir,' cries the doctor, turning to the 
other, * are you a lord?' 

*Ye3, Mr. ,' cries he, 'I have that 

honour, indeed.' 

' And I suppose you have pride too,* said 
the doctor. 

' I hope I have, sir,' answered he, * at your 
service. 
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* If such a one as vou, sir,' cries the doc- 
tor, ' who are not oniy a scandal to the title 
you bear as a lord, but even as a man, can 
pretend to pride, why will you not allow it 
to a clergyman? I suppose, sir, by your 
dress, you are in the army ; and, by the rib- 
band in your hat, you seem to be proud of 
that too. How much greater and more 
honourable is the service in which that gen- 
tleman is enlisted than yours ! Why then 
should you object to the pride of the clergy, 
since the lowest of the function is in reauty 
every way so much your superior?' 

* 'f ida Tidu Tidum,'— cries my lord. 

* However, gentlemen,' cries the doctor, 

* if you have the least pretension to tlmt 
name, I beg you will put an end to your 
frolic ; since you see it gives so much un- 
easiness to the lady. Nay, I entreat you for 
your own sakes; for here is one coming, 
who will talk to you in a very ditterent style 
from ours.' 

* One coming !' cries my lord — * what care 
I who \a coming ?' 

* I suppose it is the devil,' cries Jack ; ' for 
here are two of his livery servants already.' 

*' Let the devil come as soon as he will,' 
cries my lord, ' d — n me if 1 have not a kiss.' 

Amelia now fell a-trembling; and her 
children, perceiving her fright, both hun<y 
on her, and began to cry ; when Booth and 
Captain Trent Doth came up. 

Booth, seeing his wife disordered, asked 
eagerly, what was the matter? At the 
same time, the lord and his companion see- 
ing Captain Trent, whom they well knew, 
said both together, — * What, dotli this com- 
pany belong to you?' When the doctor, 
with great presence of mind, as lie was ap- 

grchensive of some fatal consequence if 
t>oth should know what had passed, said, 
' So, Mr. Booth, I am glad you are re- 
turned ; your poor lady here began to be 
frightened out of her wits. But now you 
have him again,' said he to Amelia, ' I hope 
yoU will be easy.' 

Amelia, frightened as she was, presently 
took the hint, and greatly chid her husband 
for leaviuj^ her. But the little boy was not 
so quick-sighted, and cried — ' Indeed, papa, 
those nauglity men there have frightened 
my mamma out of her wits.* 

* How !' cries Booth, a little moved ; 

* frightened ! hath any one frightened you, 
my dear ?' 

* No, my love,' answered she, * nothing. 
I know not what the child means. Every 
thing is well, now I see you safe.' 

Trent had been all the while talkins^ aside 
with the young sparks ; and now address- 
ing himself to Booth, said, * Here hath been 
some little mistake ; I believe mv lord mis- 
took Mrs. Booth for some other lady.' 

* It is impossibk!,' cries my brd, * to know 
every one. — I am sure, if I had known the 



lady to be a woman of fashion, and an ac- 
quaintance of Captain Trent, I should have 
said notliing disagreeable to her ; but, if I 
have, I ask her pardon, and the company's.' 

' I am in the dark,' cries Booth. * Pray, 
what is all tliis matter?' 

' Nothing of any consequence,' crie* the 
doctor, ' nor worth your inquiring into. — 
You hear it was a mistake of the person, 
and I really believe his lordship, tnat ail 
proceeded from his not knowing to whom 
the lady belonged.' 

* Come, come,' savs Trent, * there is no- 
thing in the matter, *! assure you. 1 will tell 
you the whole another time. 

* Very well ; since you say so,' cries 
Booth, * I am contented.' So ended the 
affair, and the two sparks made their congee, 
and sneaked off. 

' Now they are gone,' said the young gen- 
tleman, ' I must say, I never saw two worM 
bred jackana{>es, nor fellows that deserved 
to be kicked more. If I had had them in 
another place, I would have taught them a 
little more respect for the church? 

' You took rather a l)etter way,' answered 
the doctor, ^ to teach them that respect.' 

Booth now desired his friend Trent to 
sit down with them, and proposed to call 
for a fresh bottle of wine; nut Amelia's 
spirits were too much disconcerted to ^ve 
her any prospect of pleasure that evening. 
She therefore laid hold of the pretence of 
her children, for whom she said the hour 
was already too late ; with wliich the doctor 
agreed, oo they paid tlieir reckoning and 
departed ; leaving to the two rakes the tri- 
umph of having totally dissipated tlie mirth 
of tliis little innocent company, who were 
before enjoying complete satisfaction. 



CHAPTER X. 

Ji curious converBotian between the doctor^ the young 
clergyman^ and the young elergymttn^s fatkr. 

The next morning, when the doctor and 
his two friends were at breakfast, the young 
clergyman, in whose mind the injurious 
treatment he had received the evening be- 
fore was veiy deeply impressed, renewed 
the conversation on that subject. 

* It is a scandal,' said he, * to the govern- 
ment, that they do not preserve more re- 
spect to the clergy, by punishing all rude- 
ness to them with the utmost severity. It 
was very justly observed of you, sir, said 
he to the doctor, ' that the fowest cler^- 
man in England is in real dignity supenor 
to the highest nobleman. What then can 
be so shockini;, as to see that gown, which 
ought to entitle us to the veneration of all 
we meet, treated with contempt and ridi- 
cule? Are we not, in fact, ambassadors from 
Heaven to tlic world; and da nSwc^ ^wjX^ 
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tluTofiirc, in dcnyiiiir us our dut* ifsptrt, i 
deny it in reality in him tliat siMit us r* I 

* If tliat be the case/ savs the dtM*ti>r, ' it ' 
Mioovt's them to l«Mik to theniM^ves ; for 
he \vh«i stT.t us, is able tc» exaet most st-vcre | 
veUiTfanee for the ill treatment «il* his mi- • 
iiistiTs/ 

* Very true, sir,' eri»"s 1h«* youn«i one ; ' 
*and I lieartily h<»iH) he will; hut tho'^e* 
pnnishmrnts are at t«M) irn-at a distauc»»to' 
infuse lermr into wickfd minds. 'Vhv iro- 
viTnmi lit cMiirliT to inti-rfere with its imiiK*- 
diatf eensun-'j. Fiiu-s and imprisonmmts, i 
and eorj)or<'al pnnishmrntN o|>irate iin»re 
fiiri'ihlv on tin* Inmr.in mind, than all tlif. 
fears of damnation/ ! 

* Do vou think s<»?'eni.'s the dortt>r;| 
* thfMi I am afraid men are vrrv little in! 
earin'^t in thosf tear>/ 

* Mo>«t justly nh*<rr\c«i/ say*! thr old ir<'n- 
tleman. 'Indi'cil. I am atraiil that is too 
much the rasr.' 

* In thrit/ said tin- son, " the LiHiviTnTiuMil 

is to lilanif. Are not Imm»K< oI" intiilfliiy, 

treatiiii' our holv nliirlon as a ninv imiH»s- 

• • • I 

tun', nay, soimtimrs as a men* n>i, |)Uf»- 

lislifd daily, and spread nliroad amoniT'^l the 

jH'ople with jM-rtiM't imjninityr' 

* Vou areeiTtainlv in the ritrht,' sav< the. 
d<»ctor; *tliere is a mo<t hlameahi«» nini^'S- 
ness with retrard to these mattt-rs : hut the | 
whole blame doth not lie there: Mimi* little | 
shan' of the fault i^, I am alVaid, to he ini- j 
puted to the elenry theniM-lves.' ! 

* Indeed, sir,' eries tin' yoiui-j" one, * I did • 
not exp«^ct that eharjie lr«>m a ir< ntleman I 
of your eloth. Do iIh- el» il'v irivi' any j 
enrourairenu'iiT to sueh hooks? Do thev i 
not, on the eontrarv, erv loudlv out Uijaiii^t 
tlie sulU'rinir them? This is the invidi«»us' 
aspersion of the laity; aii«i I ilid not expeet 
to hear it confirmeil by t>ne of our own 
cloth/ " I 

* Be not too impatient, ytninir irenTlinian/ j 
said th«» doctor. *l do not absolutely eon- ! 
firm the eharei* of the laitv; it is much too 
penenil, and too severe ; but even tlie laity i 
themselves do not attack them in that ])art 
to which you liave applieil y«»nr d«'fence. ' 
They are not suppi>si«d such Il>os as to 
attack that reliirion to wleeh th«'y(»we their 
temi)«»ral welfare. Tliey are not ta\<'d with 
(rivinir any other support to infidelity, than 
what it draws from the ill exam]»les of their ■ 
lives; I m<»an of the lives oi'some of them. 
Here too the laity carry their censures too 
liir, for there are very ft'W, «ir none (»f tlu' 
clerjiy, wliose lives, if* compared with those 
«>f the laity, can l»e calltMl profhinate; f»ut 
r^ueh, indeed, is the |>ertict purity of our 
religion, sueh is the imioeeiice and viriuj' i 
whii'li it exacts to « iirlile us to its iHoriou** ! 
rewards, and to M'reen un from its ilreaitt'wl j 
punishments, that lie must U* a very t»ood | 
man, indvcdj wlio hves up lo it. Tlm-s then i 




in a manner, to have litem always before lii^ 
eyes. Tlie n/wards which it j»romises to thi- 
oU'dience of these laws are m» i^reat, an«l thi: 
punishments threatened on disoliedienct .<o 
dreadful, that it is imjN\s.sible but all men 
must ti-arfiillv tlv from the «»ne. and us 
eairerly pursue the other. It", thereton-, 
such a jHTson lives in direct t>ppoHtion to. 
and in a constant breach v\' tlusse laws, tin 
inter»*nce is tdivious. There is a pliaMii;i 
story in Mattlu-w I'aris, which I will i< .1 
ye.ii as well as I can ivmendier it. T\ui 
youiiir jientlemen, I think they were pri»>T«:. 
ajrned tojiether, that whosoever died ti!>i. 
should return and ac(piaini liis friend wiijj 
the see. els of the other world. One of theni 
dieil soon after, and fulfilled his pn'is!i>i. 
The whole relation he irave is not vny 
material; but amontr other things, he pro- 
duced oni» of his hamls, which Satan li:<ii 
ma.le use of to write iipon. a> the nio(i»ni^ 
do on a card, aihl had M-nt hi> eojiip;init'iit> 
To the prie>ts, fl^' the munluT of'simls which 
the wieke<l examjiles of their liv»*s ijniiy 
sent to hell. This >tory is the more rt mark- 
able, as if was written by a priest, and a 
•Treat fav«uirer of his order." 

* Excellent,' cried the old jit nilennn. 
* what a memory vou have'/ 

• « 

* JJiit. sir, ci ies the yoiuiL*' <»ne, * a cleriry- 
man is a man as well as another; and if 
such perlict ]iurity Im' expected — ' 

'i i\o not ex]K'ct if;" cries the doctor; 
'and I ho]M». it will not be expicfed of u<. 
The Scripture itself iri\es us this lu.pt-, 
where the best t)f iis are said t»» fall twenty 
limes a day. Hut sure, we may not u:\<m\' 
the practice «)f any of those irrosst-r criu's 
which contaminate the whole mind. AVe 
may expect an tdu'dience to the ten coin- 
mandmeiits, and an al^stinence from siich 
nott»rious vices, as in the first place avarice, 
whu'h hideed can hardly sulisist without liu 
breach of moi*e conmiandments than one: 
iuileed if would Ik' exeessi\e ciiidour to 
imairine, that a man. wl»> so vi>ibiy si t> l.i^ 
ulmie hiart n<»f onlv on this world, but eii 

« 

one of the most worthless thinirs in it. (for 
so is monev, without rerriird to its iwes.) 
shoukl lie at the same time layiiiir uf» \\\< 
tri'asure in Jleaven. Ambition is ii second 
vice of this sort: We are t«>ld we canih.t 
serve (io«l and Mammon. I miL''fil hnvt- 
applietl this to avarice; bu? I chos-eraiinr 
to iiiention it here. When we see a man 
sneakiuiT about in c«Hirts ami levees, and 
(hiinir the dirty work «.»f ifivat men, from 
the lioj^-s of preferment ; can we Klieve 
that a fl'llow whom we M-e to have M^mniiv 
har«l ta"^kn«:i>ters npon earth, ever 'links of 
hi.s Ma-sfer, ivhich is in Heaven ? Mu>T i.( 
n-.t himself think, if ever be n ihcts at .ti-. 
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that 80 glorious a master will disdain and 
disown a servant, who is the dutiful tool of 
a court-favounte, and employed either as a 
pimp of his pleasure, or sometimes perhaps 
maae a dirty channel, to assist in the con- 
veyance of that corruption, which is clog- 
ffing up and destroymg the very vitals of 
Eis country ? 

' The last vice which I shall mention, is 
pride. There is not in the universe a more 
ridiculous, nor a more contemptible ani- 
mal, than a proud clergyman; a turkey- 
cock, or a jacKdaw, are omects of venera- 
tion, when compared with him. I don't 
mean, by pride, that noble dignity of mind 
to which goodness can onl^ administer an 
adequate object, which delights in the tes- 
timony of its own conscience, and could 
not, without the highest agonies, bear its 
oondemnation. By pride I mean that saucy 
passion which exults in every little eventual 
pre-eminence over other men ; such are the 
ordinary gifts of nature, and the paltry pre- 
sents of fortune, wit, knowledge, birth, 
strength, beauty, riches, titles, and rank. 
That passion which is ever aspiring like a 
silly child, to look over the heads of all 
about them ; which, while it servilely ad- 
heres to the great, flies from the poor, as if 
afraid of contamination ; devouring greedily 
every murmur of applause, and every look 
of admiration ; pleased and elated with all 
kind of respect ; and hurt and inflamed with 
the contempt of the lowest and most despi- 
cable of fools, even with such as treated 
you last night disrespectfully at Vauxhall. 
Can such a mind as this be nxed on things 
above ? Can such a man reflect that he hath 



sure you, if I had known your dispontion 
formerly, the order should never have been 
aflronted through you.' 

The old gentleman now began to cheek 
his son, for his opposition to the doctor ; 
when a servant dehvered the latter a note 
from Amelia, which he read immediately to 
himself, and it contained the following 
words: 

** Mt dkar sir, 
" Something hath happened since I saw 

rou, which gives me great uneasiness, and 
be^ the favour of seeing you as soon ai 
possible, to advise with you upon it* 

" I am, 
" Your most obliged, 

" and dutiful daughter, 
" Amelia Sootb.'' 

The doctor's answer was, that he would 
wait on the lady directly ; and then turning 
to his friend, he asked him if he would not 
take a walk in the park before dinner. ' I 
must go,' says he, ' to the lady who waa 
with us last night ; for I am afraid, by her 
letter, some bad accident hath happened to 
her. Come, young gentleman, I spoke a 
little too hastily to you just now ; but I ask 
your pardon. Some allowance must be 
made to the warmth of ^our blood. I hope 
we shall in time both think alike.' 

The old gentleman made his friend an- 
other compument : and the young one de- 
clared, he hoped he should always think, 
and act too, with the dignity becoming his 
cloth. Afler which the doctor took hit 
leave for a while, and went to Amelia's 
lodgings. 

Xs soon as he was gone, the old gentle- 



the ineffitble honour to be employed in the 

immediate service of his great Creator ? or, I as soon as ne was gone, ine oia gcnue- 
can he please himself with the heart-warm- J man fell very severely on his son. 'Tom,' 
ing hope, that his ways are acceptable ic | says he, * how can you be such a fool, to 

undo by your perverseness all that I have 
been doing? Why will you not learn to 
study mankind with the attention which 1 



ing nope, that his ways are acceptable 
the aoght of that glorious, tliat incompre- 
hensible Being ?' 

* Hear, child, hear,' cries the old gentle- 
man ; ' hear, and improve your understand- 
ing. Indeed, my good friend, no one re- 
tires from you without carrying away some 
flood instructions with himl Learn of the 
doctor, Tom, and you will be the better 
man as long as you live.' 

* Undoubtedly, sir,' answered Tom, * the 
doctor hath spoken a great deal of excellent 
truth ; and, without a compliment to him, I 
was always a great admirer of his sermons, 
particularly of their oratory. But, 

Noc tamen hoc tribuens dederim quoque cetera. 

I cannot agree that a clergyman is obliged 
to put up with an afih)nt any more than 
nncrther man, and more especially when it is 
paid to the order.' 

* I am very sorry, young gentleman,' cries 
the doctor, ' that you should be ever liable 
to be afBronted as a clergyman; and I doas- 



have employed to that purpose ? Do you 
tliink, if 1 had affronted tlus obstinate old 
fellow as you do, I should ever have en- 
gaged his friendship ?' 

*I cannot help it, sir,' said Tom ; • I have 
not studied six years at the university to 
give up my sentiments to every one. It ia 
true, indeed, he put together a setof soimd- 
ing words ; but, in tlie main, I never heard 
any one talk taore foolishly.' 

* What of that,' cries the father, ' I never 
told you he was a wise man, nor did I ever 
think him so. If he had any understand- 
ing, he would have been a bishop k)ng ago, 
to my certain knowledge. But, indeed, ne 
hath been always a fool in private life ; for 
I question whether he is worth 1002. in the 
world, more than his annual income. He 
hath given away above half hia fottxMD^^a 
thel^dVuiovm'wVtfi. \\i6De^^\V«'^'^»^^ 



tkhove 9001. of him, fint and laal ; and 
would you kise such a nuieh-tcw is Ihis for 
WBDt of a few compliments? Indeed, Tom, 
thou art as great a aiijipleton as tumKlT. 
Hon do you expect to rise in the church, if 
you cannot temporize, and give into the 
opinions of your Buperiora?' 

' I doa't know, nr,' cries Tom, ' what you 
mean by my superiors. In one sense, I own 
a doctor of divinity is superior to a bache- 
lor of arts, and so far I am ready to allow 
his superiority; but I understand Greek 
and Hebrew as well as he, and will main- 
tain roy opmion against him or any other in 
the schools.' 

' Tom,' cries the old gentleman, ' till thou 
gettest the better of thy conceit, I shall ne- 
ver have any hopes of thee. If thou art 
wiw, thou wilt thmk every man thy supe- 
rior of whom thou canst ^t any tlung ; at 
leut, tbou wilt persuade him that thou dunk- 



eat BO, and that is niflicient. Tom, Tom, 
Ihou hast no pohcv in thee.' 
' What have 1 oeen learning these seven 

ears,' answered he, ' in the univereity ? 
owever, father, 1 can account for vour 
opinion. It is the common failiu|^ of old 
men to attribute all wisdom to themselves. 
Nestor did it long ago ; but, if you will in- 
quire my character at college, 1 fancy you 
will not think I want to go to school again.' 
The &ther and son then went to lake 
their walk, during which the Ibrmer repeal- 
ed many good Icaaons of policy to his ion, 
not greatly perhaps to lus edification. In 
truth, if the old gentleman's fondness had 
not, in a great measure blinded liim to the 
imperfections of his son, he would have 
soon perceived that he waa sowing all his 
instruciiona in a soil ao choked with self- 
conceit that it was utterly impossible they 
should ever bear any fiuit 
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CHAPTER I. 

To »kitk vt will prefix >u f^sa. 

Tki doctor found Amelia alone, for Booth 
was gone to walk with his new revived ac- 
quaintance. Captain Trent, who seemed so 
pleased with the renewal of his intercourse 
with his old brother officer, that he had been 
•hnoat continually with him from the time 
of their meeting at the drum. 

Amelia acquainted the doctor with the 
purport of her message, as follows : ' I ask 
your pardon, my dear sir, for troubling you 
■o oflen with my aSaira ; but I know your 
extreme readiness, as well as ability, to as- 
wst any one with your advice. The fact is, 
that my husband hath been presented by 
Cobnel James with two tickets for a mas- 
querade, which is to be in a day or two ; 
and he insists so strongly on my piingwith 
him, that i really do not know now to re- 
fuse, without ^viitg him some reason; and 
1 am not able to invent any othtr than the 
true one, which you would not, 1 am sure, 
advise me to communicate to him. Indeed 
I had a moet narrow escape the other dav ; 
for I was almost drawn in inadvertently by 
a very strsnge nccident, to acquaint him 
with Ibe whole matttr.' She then relatcil 
the sergeant's dream, with all the conse- 
quences that attendeil it. 
■ The doctor considered a little with him- 
•elf, and then said, 'I nm reallv, child, pui- 
ded, as welt as you, about this matter. I 
would by nomeauhave^ougotothemas-i 



^uerade ; I do not, indeed, like the dirernoB 
itself, as I liave heard it described to me ; 
not diat I am auch a prude to auapect every 
woman who goes tliere of any evil inten- 
tions ; but it IB a pleasure of loo loose and 
disorderly a kind lur the recreation ofa so- 
ber mind. Indeed, you have still a Btronger 
and more particular objection, I will try 
myself to reason him out of it.' 

' Indeed, il is impossible,' answered she; 
' and therefore 1 would not set you about iL 
I never saw him more set on any thing- 
There is a parly, as thev call it, made on 
the occasion ; and be tefls me my refusal 
win disappoint all.' 

' 1 really do not know what to advise you,' 
cries the doctor ; ' I have told you I do not 
approve of these diveraiona ; but yet, as 
your husband is so very desirous, I cannot 
think there will be any harm in going with 
him. However, I will consider of it, and 
do all in my power for you.' 

Here Mrs. Atkinson came in, and tlie dis- 
course nn this subject ceaacd ; but soon 
after, Amelia renewed it, saying, tliere Vfaa 
no occasion tu keep any thing secret from 
her friend. They then lell to debating on 
the subject; but could not come to any 
resolution. But Mrs. Atkinson, wbo^wat-^ 
in an unusual flow of fxiirits, cried* od* 
' Fear notliing, my dear Amelia ; tiA. iS*' 
men surely will tie too hard for OM^nil^' 
I tliink, doctor, it eiceeds Virgil i 

(Jiu dolo diTuni li lisiiiini ncta thuiti^ •«.' 

' Veiy well repeated, indeed,' ain the 
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doctor. * Do you understand all Virgil as 
well as you seem to do that line?' 

' I hope I do, sir,' said she, * and Horace 
too ; or else my father threw away his time 
to very little purpose in teaching me.' 

' I ask your pardon, madam,' cries the 
doctor ; * 1 own it was an impertinent ques- 
tion.' 

' Not at all, sir,' says she ; * and if you 
are one of those who imagine women inca- 
pable of learning, I shall not be offended at 
it I know the common opinion ; but 

< Interdum vulgut rectum yidit, est ubi peccat.' 

Mf I was to profess such an opinion, 
madam,' said the doctor, ' Madam bacier 
and yourself would bear testimony against 
me. The utmost, indeed, that I sliould 
venture, would be to question the utility of 
learning in a young lady's education.' 

' I own,' said Mrs. Atkinson, * as the 
world is constituted, it cannot be as service- 
able to her fortune, as it will be to that of a 
man ; but you will allow, doctor, that learn- 
ing may afford a woman, at least, a reason- 
able and an innocent entertainment' 

* But 1 will suppose,' cries the doctor, * it 
may have its inconveniences. As, for in- 
stance, if a learned lady should meet with 
an unlearned husband, might she not be apt 
to despise him?' 

* I tnink not,' cries Mrs. Atkinson ; * and, 
if I may be allowed the instance, I think I 
have shown myself, that women, who have 
learning themselves, can be contented with- 
out that qualification in a man.' 

* To be sure,' cries the doctor, * there may 
be other qualifications, which may have 
their weight in the balance. But let us take 
the other side of the question, and suppose 
the learned of both sexes to meet in the 
matrimonial union, may it not afford one 
excellent subject of disputation, which is the 
most learned?' 

* Not at all,' cries Mrs. Atkinson ; * for, if 
they had both learning and g(M)d sense, they 
would soon see on which side the superiority 
lay.' 

* But if the learned man,' said the doc- 
tor, ' should be a little unreasonable in his 
opinion, are you sure tliat the learned wo- 
man would preserve her duty to her hus- 
band, and submit ?' 

* But why,' cries Mrs. Atkinson, ' must 
we necessarily suppose that a learned man 
would be unreasonable ?' 

* Nay, madam,' said the doctor, * I am not 
jour husband; and you shall not hinder 
Jto ftom supposing what I please. Surely 
It k not such a paradox, to conceive that a 
jnnik.tf learning should be unreasonable. 
Jtail Aere no unreasonable opinions in very 
leafned authors, even among the critics 
thonsehres? For instance, what can be 

•trange, and indeed unreasonable 



opinion, than to prefer the Metamorphoees 
of Ovid to the ^eid of VirgU ?' 

' It would be indeed so strange,' cries the 
lady, * that you shall not persue^e me it was 
ever the opinion of any man.' 

' Perhaps not,' cries the doctor, ' and I be- 
lieve you and I should not difier in our jud^ 
ments of any person who maintained such 
an opinion — ^Whata taste must he have !' 

' A most contemptible one indeed,' cries 
Mrs. Atkinson. 

* I am satisfied,' cries the doctor. ' And 
in the words of your own Horace, Verhum 
non ampUu8 addum,' 

' But how provoking is this V cries Mrs. 
Atkinson, ' to draw one in in such a manner. 
I protest I was so warm in the defence of 
my favourite Virgil, that I was not aware of 
your design : but all your triumph depends 
on a supposition that one should be so un- 
fortunate as to meet witli the silliest fellow in 
the world.' 

* Not in the least,' cries the doctor, * Doc- 
tor Bentlev was not such a person ; and yet 
he would have quarrelled, I am convinced, 
with any wife in tlie world, in belialf of one 
of his corrections. I don't suppose he 
would have given up his Ingentia Fata to 
an angel.' 

' But do you think, said she, ' if I had 
loved him, I would have contended with 
him ?' 

' Perhaps you might sometimes,' said the 
doctor, * be of these sentiments ; but you re- 
member your own Virgil, Varium et imita- 
hUe semper Fcanina.' 

* Nay, Amelia,' said Mrs. Atkinson, * you 
are now concerned as well as I am ; for he 
hath now abused the whole sex, and quoted 
the severest thing that ever was said against 
us, though I allow it is one of the finest' 

* With all my heart, my dear,' cries Amelia. 
* I have the advantage of you, however, for I 
don't understand him.' 

'Nor doth she understand much better 
than yourself,' cries the doctor, ' or she 
would not admire nonsense, even though in 
Virgil.' 

' Pardon me, sir,' said she. 

' And pardon me, madam,' cries the doc- 
tor, with a feigned seriousness ; * I say, a 
boj^ in the fourth form at Eton would be 
whipped, or would deserve to be whipped 
at least, who made the neuter gender agree 
with the feminine. You have heard, how- 
ever, that Virgil left his -Eneid incorrect } 
and, perhaps, nad he lived to correct it, we 
should not have seen the faults we now see 
in It 

* Why, it is very true as you say, doctor,' 
cries Mrs. Atkinson — * There seems to be a 
false concord. I protest I never thought of it 
Ijefore.' 

' And yet this is the Virgil,' answered the 
doctor, *'that yo\i we «> feiA. <^K^ -^V^i'VaScw 
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made you all of the neuter gender ; or, as 
we say in Elnglish, he hatii niade mere 
animals ofyou ; tor, if we translate it thus, 

'Woman is a various and changeable animal,' 

there will be no faulty I believe, unless in 
point of civility to the ladies.' 

Mrs. Atkinson iiad just time to tell the 
doctor he was a provokine creature, before 
the arrival of Booth and liis friend put an 
end to tliat learned discount, in wliicli nei- 
ther of the parties had greatly recommend- 
ed themselves to eacii other ; the doctor's 
opinion of tlie lady bt-ing not at all heigh- 
tened by lier pn>irn^R8 in the classics ; and 
•he on tlie otlier hand, having conceived a 
great dislike in her iieart towards the doc- 
tor, which would have raged, perhaps, with 
no less fury from the consideration iliat he 
had been her husband. 



CHilPTER IL 

What happened at the maaquerade, 

Fbom this time to the day of the mas- 
querade, nothing happened of coiL<)equence 
enough to have a phicc in this history. 

On that day Colonel James c^nnie to 
Booth's about nine in the evcnin^r, where he 
staid for Mrs. James, who did not come till 
near eleven. The four masques then set 
out together in several chairs ; and all pro- 
ceeded to the Hay-market, 

When they arrived at the Opera-house, 
the colonel and Mrs. James presently lef\ 
tliem ; nor did Booth and his lady remain 
k>iiff together, but were soon divided from 
each other by different masques. 

A domino soon accosted the lady, and had 
her away to the upper end of tftc fartheft 
room on the right hand, where both the 
masques sat doAvii ; nor was it long before I 
the he domino began to make very fervent 
love to the she. It would, jjerhaps, be te- 
dious to the reader to run through the whole 
of the process, Avhich was not indeed in the 
most romantic style. Tlie lover seemed to 
consider his mistress as a mere woman of 
this world, and seemed rather to apply to 
her avarice and ambition, than to her sol\er 
passions. 

As he was not so careful to conceal his 
true voice as tlie lady was, she soon disco- 
vered that this lover of her's was no other 
than her old friend the peer, and presently 
a thought suggested itself to her, of making 
an advantage of this accident. She gave 
him therefore an intimation that she knew 
him, and expressed some astonishment at 
his having found her out. * I suspect,' savs 
she, ' my lord, thai you have a friend in tlie 
troman where I now lodge, as well as yo\i 
had in Mrs. Ellison.' My \otd pTovekvied 



the contrary — ^To which she answered, 

* Nay, mv lord, do not defend her to ear- 
nestly, tifi you are sure I should have been 
angry with her.' 

At these words, which were accompanied 
with a very bewitching soAneas, my lord 
flew into raptures rather too strong tor the 
place he was in. These the lady gendy 
checked, and begged liim to take care they 
were not ohserv^ ; for that her husband, 
for auglit she knew, was then in the room. 

Colonel James came now up, and said, 

* So madam, I have the ^ood fortune to find 
you again ; and I have oeen extremely mi- 
serabfe since I k>st you.' The lady answer- 
ed, in her masouerade voice, that she did not 
know him. 'I am Colonel James,' said he, 
in a whisper. * Indeed, sir,' answered site, 
' you are mistaken, I have no acquaintance 
with any Colonel James.' * Madam,' an- 
swered he, in a whisper likewise, * I am po- 
sitive, I am not mistaken, you are certainly 
Mrs. Booth.' — * Indeed, sir,' said she, * you 
are very impertinent, and 1 beg you would 
leave me.' My lord tl en interposed, and 
speaking in his ovm voice, assured the colo- 
nel that tlie lady was a woman of quality, 
and tliat they were engaged in a conversa- 
tion together; upon which, the colonel ask- 
ed the lady's pard(Mi ; for as there was no- 
thing remarkable in her dress, lie really be- 
lieved he had been mistaken. 

He tlien went again a hunting through 
the rooms, and soon afler found Booth walk- 
ing without his mask between two ladies, 
one t)f whom was in a blue domino, and the 
othif r in the dress of a shepherdess. * Will,' 
cries the colonel, ' do you Icnow what is be- 
come of our wives ? for I have seen neither 
of them since we have been in the rbom ?' 
Booth answered,*' That he supposed they 
were both together, and they should find 
tliem by-and-Dy.' 'What,' cries the lady 
in tlie blue domino, * are you both come up- 
on duty then with your wives ? as for yours, 
Mr. Alderman,' said she to tlic colonel, * I 
make no question but she is got into much 
better company than her husband's.' * How 
can you be so cruel, madam?' said the shep- 
herdess, * you will make him beat his wile 
hy-and-by, for he is a military man, 1 assure 
you.' — 'In the trained bands, 1 presume,' 
cries the domino, ' for he is plainly dated 
from the city.' — ' I own, indeed,' cries tlie 
other, 'the gentleman smells strongly of 
Thames-street, and if I may venture to guess, 
of the honourable calling of a tailor.' 

* Why, what the devd hast thou picked 
up here ?' cries James. 

' Upon my soul, I don't know,' answered 
Booth; 'I wishyou woddukeoneaTthem 
at least' 

* What say you, madam ?' cries the do- 
mino, • will you go with the colonel f I as- 
«uTe you, you have mistaken your man, for 
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he i« no leas a person than the great Colonel 
James himself/ 

* No wonder, then, that Mr. Booth gives 
him his choice of us ; it is the proper office 
of a caterer, in which capacity Mr. Booth 
hath, I am told, the honour to serve tlie 
noble colonel.' • 

' Much good may it do you with your la- 
dies,' said James ; ' I will go in pursuit of 
better game.' At which words he walked off. 

*You are a true sportsman,' cries the 
shepherdess, * for your only pleasure, I be- 
ieve, lies in the pursuit.' 

* Do you know the gentleman, madam ?' 
itiea the domino. 

' Who doth not know him ?' answered the 
ihepherdess. 

*What is his cliaracter?' cries the domi- 
QO ; ' for though I have jested with liim, 1 
inly know him by eight.' 

*1 know nothing very particular in his 
character,' cries the shepherdess. ' He cets 
<very liandsome woman he can, and so mey 
do all.' 

' I suppose then he is not married ?' said 
the domino. 

* O yes ! and married for love too,' an- 
swered the other ; ' but he hatli loved away 
all liis Uive for her long ago, and now, he 
says, she makes as fine an object of liatred. 
I think if the fellow ever appears to have 
any wit, it is when he abuses liis wife ; and, 
luckily for iiim, that is his favourite topic. — 
I don t know Uie poor wretch, hut as he de- 
scribes her, it is a miserable animal.' 

* I know her very well,' cries the other ; 
* and I am much mistaken if nhe is not even 
with him ; but hang him, what is become 
of Booth ?' 

At this instant a great noise arose near 
that part where the two ladies were. This 
was occasioned by a large assembly of young 
felbws, whom they caU bucks, who were 
got toother, and were enjoying, as the 
phrase is, a letter, wliich one of uiem liad 
ibund in the room. 

Curiosity hath its votaries among ail 
ranks of people ; whenever, therefore, an 
object of tliis appears, it is as sure of attract- 
ing a crowd in tlie assemblies of the polite, 
as in those of their inferiors. 

When this crowd was gathered together, 
one of the bucks, at the desire of hw com- 
panions, as well as of all present, performed 
the part of a public orator, and read out 
the following letter, which we shall give the 
reader, together with the comments of the 
orator himself, and of all his audience. 

The orator then, being mounted on a 
bench, beran as follows : 

* Here beginneth the first chapter of^ 
saint — pox on't. Jack, what is the saint's 
name ? I have forgot.* 

* Timothy, you olockhead,' answered an- 
other—' Timothy.' 



' Well, then,' cries the orator, * of saint 
Timothv.' 

" Sir, I am very sorry to have any occa- 
sion of writing on the jrjlbwinff subject, in 
a country that is honoured wiUi the name 
of Christian ; much more am I concerned 
to address myself to a man whose many 
advantages, derived both from nature ana 
fortune, should demand the highest return 
of gratitude to the great Giver of all those 
good things. Is not such a man guilty of 
the highest ingratitude to that most bene6^ 
cent Being, by a direct and avowed disobe- 
dience of his most positive laws and com- 
mands ? 

" I need not tell you that adultery is for- 
bid in the laws of tiie decalogue ; nor need 
I, I hope, mention, that it is expressly forbid 
in the New Testament." 

* You see, therefore,' said the orator, 
* what the law is, and therefore none of you 
will be able to plead i^orance, when you 
come to the Old Baifey in tlie otl^r world. — 
But here goes again ' 

" If it had not heen so expressly forbidden 
in scripture, still the law of nature would 
have yielded light enough for us to have 
discovered the great horror and atrocious- 
ness of this crime. 

" And acc(^>rdingly we find, that nationi 
where tlie sun of righteousness hath yet 
never shined, have punished the adulterer 
with tlic most exemplary pains and penal- 
ties ; not only tlie polite heathens, but the 
most barbarous nations, have concurred in 
tliese ; in many places the most severe and 
shameful cor|x>real punishments, and in 
some, and thone not a few, death itself buth 
been inflicted on tliis crime. 

" And sure, in a human sense, there m 
scarce any uruilt which deserves to be more 
severely punished. It includes in it tlmott 
every injury and every miscliief which one 
man can do to, or can bring on, anotber. 
It is n>bl)ing him of his property." 

* Mind that ladies,' said the orator; *yott 
are all tlie property of your husbands;' 
" and of that property, which, if he is a good 
man, he values above all others. It is pm* 
soniiig llmt fountain whence he hath a right 
to derive the sweetest and most innocent 
pleasure, the most cordial comlort, tlwe moel 
solid frieiiilship, and most faithful assistmiee 
in all his jiffairs, wants, and distresses. It it 
ihc destniction of his peace of mind, and 
even of his reputation. The ruin of both 
wife anil husband, and sometimes of the 
whole family, are the probable consequence 
of this fatal injury. Domestic happiness if 
the end of almost all our pursuits, and te 
common reward of all our pains. When 
men find themselves for ever barred from 
tliis delightful fruition, they are lost to dl 
industry, and grow careless of all their 
worldly afiUrs. Thus tht^ b«MODfc V^ 
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subjectR, bad relations, bad friends, and bad 
men. Hatred and revenge are the wretched 
passions which boil in their minds. Despair 
and madness very commonly ensue, and 
murder and suicide oflen close tlie dreadful 
scene." 

* Thus, gentlemen and ladies, you sec the 
scene is closed. So here ends the first act-^ 
and thus begins the 8r«>nd r* 

" I have here attempted to lay before you 
a picture of this vice, the horror of which 
no colours of mine can exaggerate. But 
what pencil can delineate the horrors of that 
punishment which the scripture denounces 
against it ? 

" And for what will you subject yourself 
to tliis punishment ? or tor what reward will 
you inflict all this misery on another ? I will 
add, on your friends? for the ixM«session of 
a woman; for the pleasure ol a moment? 
but if neither virtue nor religion can restrain 
your inordinate appt-tites, are tliere not 
many women as hnndsome as your friend's 
wife, whom, thouirh nt)t with innocence, 
you may i)ossess with a much less degree of 
guilt? what motive then can tlius hurry you 
on to the destruction of yourself and your 
friend ? doth the peculiar rankness ol* the 
guilt add any zest to the sin ? doth it en- 
hance the pleasure as much as we may be 
assured it will the punishment ? 

" But if you can be so lost to all sense of 
fear, and of sliame, and of goodness, ns not 
to be debarred by the evil Avhich you are to 
bring on yourself, by the extreme baseness 
of the action, nor by the ruin in which you 
are to involve ot|)ers, let me still urge the 
difficulty, I may say tlie impossibility of the 
success. You are attacking a fortress on a 
rock ; a chastity so strongly defended, as 
well by a happy natural disposition of mind, 
as by the stronrrcsl principles of religion and 
virtue, implantrd by education, and nourish- 
ed and improved by habit, that the woman 
must be invincible even without that firm 
and constant aftcctit)n of her husband, which 
would ^lard a much looser and w^orse-dis- 
posed heart. What, tlierefore, are you 
attemptiujyr but to introduce distrust, and 
perha{)s disunion, between an innocent and 
a happy couple, in which tiw you cannot 
succeed without bringing, I am con- 
vinced, certain destruction on your own 
head ? 

"Desist, therefore, let me advise you, 
from this enonnous crime ; retreat from the 
vain attempt of climbing a precipice which 
it is impossible you should ever ascend, 
where you must probably soon fall into utter 
perdition, and can have no other hope but 
of dragging down your best friends into 
perdition with \ou. 

"1 can think of hut one arffimient morej 
and that, indeeil, a very bad one ; you throw 
stway that time in an impossible attempt, 



which might, in other places, crown your 

sinful endeavours with success." 
' And so ends the dismal ditty.' 
' D — n me,' cries one, * did ever mortal 

hear such d — n'd stuJfT?' 

* Upon my soul,' said another, * I like the 
last ar^wneut well enough. Tliere is some 
sense m tliat ; for d — n me, if I liad not 
rather go to D — g — ss at any time, tlian to 
follow a virtuous b »■ for a fortnight.' 

* Tom,' says one of them, * let us set the 
ditty to music ; let us subscribe to have it 
set by Handel; it will make an excellent 
oratorio.' 

*D — n me, Jack,' says another, *we1i 
have it set to a psalm tune, and well sing it 
next Sunday at St. James's church, and ITl 
bear a bob, d — n me.' 

*Fie upon it! gentlemen, He upon it!* 
said a frmr, who came up, * do you think 
there is any wit and humour in this ribaldry ; 
or if thei-e weiie, would it make any atone- 
ment for abusing religion and virtue ?' 

' Heyday !' cnes one, ' this is a friar in 
good earnest.' 

' Whatever I am,' said thn friar, * I hope 
at least vou are what you appear to be. 
Heaven f<)rbid, for the sake of our posterity, 
that you should be gentlemen.' 

* Jack,' cries one, ' let us toss the friar in a 
blanket,' 

' Me in a blanket?' said tlie friar, * by the 
dignity of man, I will twist the neck of every 
one of vou as sure as ever the neck of a 
dunghill cock was twisted.' At which words 
he pulled off his mask, and the tremendous 
ftiajesty of Colonel Bath appeared, from 
winch the bucks fled awav as fast as the 
Trojans heretofore fn>m the face of Achilles. 
The a)lonel did not think it worth while to 
pursue any other of them, except liim who 
liad the letter in his hand, which the colonel 
desired to see ; and the other delivered, say- 
ing, it was very much at his service. 

The colonel being possessed of the letter, 
retired as privately as he could, in order to 
give it a careful perusal ; for, badly as it had 
been read bv the orator, there were some 
passages in it which had pleased the colonel. 
He had just gone through it, when Booth 
passt^d by him, \ijK)n whicli the colonel called 
to him, and delivering him the letter, bid 
him put it in his ]X)cket, and read it at his 
leisure. He made many encomiums upon 
it, and told Bootli it would be of service to 
him, and was proper for all young men to 
read. 

Booth had not yet seen his wife ; but as 
he concluded she was safe with Mrs. James, 
he was not uneasy. He had been prevented 
searching farther after her, by the lady in 
the blue domino, who had ioined him again. 
Booth had now made these discoveries; 
that the lady was pretty wtU acquainted 
with him ; tliat she was a woman of fashion ; 
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and that she had a particular regard for 
him. But though he was a gay man, he 
was in reality so fond of liis Amelia, that he 
thouj^ht of no other woman; wherefore, 
tliou^h not absolutely a Joseph, as we have 
already seen, yet c<>uld he not be guilty of 
premeditated inconstancy. He was, indeed, 
so very cold and insensible to the hints 
whicli were given him, that tlie lady began 
to complain of his dulness. 

When the shepherdess again came up, 
and heard this accusation a^inst him, she 
confirmed it, sayinjj: 'I do assure you, 
madam, he is the dullest fellow in tl)e world. 
Indeed, I should almost take you for his 
wife, bv tindiuju^ you a second time with 
him; for I do aissure you the gentleman 
v«Ty seldom kee'ps any other company.' 

* Are you so well acquainted witli him, 
m-.idam?' said the domino. 'I have had 
th:it honour longer than your ladyship, I 
believe,' answered the shepherdess. ' Possi- 
bly you may, madam,' cries tlie domino, 
' but I wish you would not interrupt us at 
present; for we have some business to- 
gether.' ' I believe, madam,' answered the 
shepherdess, * my business with the gentle- 
man is altogether as imp<>rtant as yours; 
and therefore your ladyship may withdraw 
if you please.' — *My dear ladies,' cries 
fiooth, 'i beg you will not quan*el about 
me.' 'Not at all,' answered the domino, 

* since you are so'indifferent, I resign my 
pretensions with all my heart. If you had 
not been the dullest fellow upon earth, I am 
convinced you must have discovered me.' — 
She then went off, muttenng to herself, that 
she was satisfied Uie shepherdess waH some 
wretched creature Avhom n(»body knew. 

The siKipherdess overheard the sarcasm, 
and answered it, by askinir Btmth, what 
contemptible wretch he had picked up? 
'Indeeif, madam,' said he, *you know as 
much of her as I do ; slie is a masquerade 
acquaintance, like yourself.' ' Like me!' re- 
pealed she. 'Do you think if this had been 
our first acquaintance, I should have wasted 
so much time with you as I have ? tor your 
part, indeed, I b«:lieve a woman Avill gi't 
▼ery little advantage by her having heirn 
fonnerl V intimate with vou.' ' I do not know, 
madam, said Booth, *that I deserve that 
character, any more than I know the per- 
son that now gives it me.' * And you have 
the assurance, then,' said she, in her own 
voice, * to afftyct not to remember me.* ' I 
think,' cries Booth, *I have heard that voice 
before : but, upon my soul, I do not recol- 
lect it.' ' Do you recollect,' said she, * no 
woman that you have used witli tlie highest 
barbarity ? I will not say ingratitude.' * No, 
upon my honour,' answered Booth. * Men- 
tion not honour,' said she, * thou wretch; for, 
liardened as thou art, I could show tliee a 
ikee, that, in spite of thy consummate im- 



pudence, would confound thee with shame 
and horror. Dost thou not yet know me?' 
'I do, madam, indeed,' answered Booth, 
' and I confess, that of all women in the 
world, you have the most reason for i^at 
you said.' 
Here a lon^ dialogue ensued between the 

fentleman and the lady, whom, I suppose, 
need not mention to have been Miss Matr 
thews ; but, as it consisted chiefly of violent 
upbraidings on lier side, and excuses on his, 
I despair of making it entertaining to the 
reader, and shall tlierefore return to tlie 
colonel, who, having searched all the rooms 
with the utmast diligence, without finding 
the woman he looked for, began to suspect 
he had before fixed on the ri^it person, and 
that Amelia had denied Iierself to him, being 
pleased witli her paramour, whom he had 
disc4)vered to be the noble peer. 

He resolved, therefore, as he could have 
no sport himself, to spoil that of others: 
accordingly, he found out Booth, and asked 
him again, what was become of both their 
wives; for that he had searched alt over 
the rooms, and could find neither of them. 

Booth was now a little alarmed at this 
account, and prting with Miss Matthews, 
went along with the colonel in search of his 
wife. As for Miss Matthews, he had at 
length pacified her with a promise to make 
her a visit; which promise she extorted 
from him, swearing nitteriy, in the most 
solemn manner, unless he made it to her, 
she would expose both him and herself at 
the masquerade. 

As he knew the violence of the lady's pas- 
sions, and to what heights they were capa- 
ble of rising, lie was (n)liffed to come into 
these terms ; for he had, 1 am convinced, 
no fear u^ion earth, equal to that of Amelia's 
knowing what it was in the power of Miss 
Matthews to communicate to her, and which 
to conceal from her, he had already mider- 
gone so much uneasiness. 

The colonel led Booth directly to the 
place where he had seen the peer and Amelia 
(such he was now well convinced she was) 
sittinsj together. Booth no sooner saw her, 
than he said to the colonel, * Sure that is my 
wife in conversation with that ma8C[ue.' — 
* I took her for your lady myself,' said the 
w^lonel ; ' but T found I was mistaken. — 

(Hark'e, that is my lord , and I have 

seen tliat very ladv with him all this night.)' 

This conversation passed at a little dis- 
tiiice, and out of the hearing of the sup- 
posed Amelia ; when Booth, looking stead- 
fastly at the lady, declared, with an oath, 
that he was positive the colonel was in the 
right She then beckoned to him with her 
fan; upon which, he went directly to her; 
and she asked him to go home, which he 
very readily consented to. The peer then 
walked ofi*; the cobnel went in pursuit of 
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Hb wife, or of some otli^r woman; and 
Booth and his lady repaired in two chairs 
to thdr lodgings. 



CHAPTER III. 

CifUffiwnrff ^ the masquerade, not uneoimnon 
nor surpnting* 

Ths lady, getting first out of her chair^ 
ran hastily up into tlic nursery to the chil- 
dren ; for sucn was Amelia ^s constant me- 
thod at her return home, at whatever hour. 
Booth tlien walked into the dining-room; 
where he had not been lon^, before Amelia 
came down to him, and, ^vnth a most cheer- 
ful countenance, said, ' My dear, I fancv we 
have neither of us supped : sliall I go down 
and see whetlier there is any cold meat in 
the house ?' 

* For yourself, if you please,' apswered 
Booth ; *^ but I shall eat nothing;.' 

* How, my dear ?' said Amelia ; * I hope 
you have not lost your appetite at the mas- 
querade.' For 8ui)i)er was a meal at which 
he generally ate very heartilv. 

* I know not Avell what I have lost,' said 
Booth ; * I find myself disordered. My 
head aches. I know not what is the mat- 
ter with me.' 

* Indeed, my dear, vou frighten me,' said 
Amelia ; ' you look mdeed disonlered. I 

^ wish the masq\ierade had been far enough, 
before you had gone thither.' 

* Wouki to Heaven it had,' cries Bcwth ; 
*but that is over now. But pray, Amelia, 
ana^i'erme one question. Who was that gen- 
tleman with you, when I came up to you ?' 

' The gentleman ! my dear,' said Amelia, 
* what gentleman ?' 

* The gentfeman, the nobleman, when I 
came up ; sure I speak plain.' 

* Upon my won!, my dear, I don't under- 
stand you,' answered she ; * I did not know 
one person at the masquerade.' 

*How!' said he, 'what* spend the whole 
evening with a masque, without knowing 
him!' 

* Why, my dear,' said she, * you know 
we were not tosretlier.' 

*I know we Avere not,' said he; *but 
what is that to llie purpose ? sure you an- 
swer me strangely. I know we were not 
together ; and tlierefbre I ask you whom you 
were with ?' 

* Nay, but my dear,' said she, * can I tell 
people in masques ?' 

* I say again, madam,' said he, ' would 
you converse two hours or. more with a 
masque whom you did not know?' 

Indeed, child,' says she, ' I Icnow notliing 
of the methods of a masquerade ; for I never 
was at one in -my life.' 

* I wish to Heaven vou had not been at 
this,' criea Booth. * Nay, you will widi so 



jovraelf, if you tell me truth— what have I 
said ? do 1, can I suspect you of not speak- 
ing truth?— Since you are ignorant, then, 1 
wm inform you, tlie man you iiave con- 
versed witli was no other than lord -^— .' 

' And is tliat the reason,' said she, ' yov 
wish 1 had not been tliere ?' 

' And is not that reason,' answered he, 
' sufficient ? Is he not the last man upon 
earth with whom I would have you con- 
verse ?' 

' So you really wish then that I had not 
been at the masquerade ?' 

* I do,' cried he, ' from my soul.' 

* So may I ever be able, cried she, * to 
indulge you in every wish as in this. — ^I was 
not there.' 

' Do not trifle, Amelia,' cried he ; ' you 
would not jest with me, if you knew the 
situation of my mind.' 

* Indeed, I do pot iest with you,' said she. 
* Upon my honour 1 wbs not there. For- 
give me tiiis fii-st deceit I ever practised, 
and indeed, it shall be the last ; lor I have 
paid severely for this by tlie uneasiness it 
hafh given me. She then reveak?d to him 
the whole secret, which was thus : 

I think it hath been already mentioned in 
some part of this history, that Amelia and 
Mrs. Atkinson were exactly of the same 
make and stature, and that there was like- 
wise a very near resemblance between their 
voices. When Mrs. Atkinson, therefore, 
found that Amelia was so extremely averse 
to the masquerade, she proposed to go thither 
in her stead, and to pass upon Booth for liis 
own wife. 

This was aAcrwards very easily exe- 
cuted ; for when they left Booth's lodgings, 
Amelia, who went last to her cliair, ran back 
to fetch her mask, as she pretended, which 
she had pur]x>Helv left behind. She tlien 
whipped off Iier clomino, and threw it over 
Mrs. Atkinson, who stood ready to receive 
it, and ran immediately down stairs, and 
stepping into Amelia's chair, proceeded with 
tlic rest to the masquerade. 

As her stature exactly suited that of 
Amelia, she had very little difficulty to cany 
on the imposition ; for, besides the natural 
resemblance of their voices, and tl»e op- 
portimity of speaking in a feigned one, she 
had scarce an mtercourse of six words with 
Booth during the whole time ; for the mo- 
ment they got into the crowd, she took the 
first opportunity of slipping from him. And 
he, as the reader may remember, being 
seized by other women, and concluding hia 
wife to ie safe with Mrs. Jamea, was very 
well satisfied, till the cx>loncl set him upon 
the search, as we have seen before. 

Mrs. Atkinson, the moment ahe came 
home, ran up stairs to the nuraerjr, where 
she found Amelia, and told her in haste 
tliat she might very easily carry on the de- 
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ceit with her husband ; for that she might 
teU him what she pleased to invent, as they 
had not been a nunute together during the 
whole evening. 

Booth was no sooner satisfied that his wife 
had not been from home that evening, Oian 
he fell into raptures with her, gave a thou- 
sand tender caresses, blamed his own judg- 
ment, acknowledged the goodness of hers, 
and vowed never to oppose her will more in 
anv one instance during his life. 

Mrs. Atkinson, who was still in the nurse- 
ry with her masquerade dress, was then 
summoned down stairs ; and when Booth 
saw her, and heard her speak in her mimic 
tone, he declared he was not surprised at his 
having been imposed upon ; for thatiftliey 
were &>th in the same disguise, he should 
scarce be able to discover me difference be- 
twen them. 

They then sat down to half an hour's 
cheerful conversation ; afler which they re- 
tired, all in the most perfect good humour. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Consequmees of the masquerade. 

When Booth rose in the morning, he 
found in his pocket that letter which had 
been delivered to him by Colonel Bath, 
which had not chance brouj^ht to his re- 
membrance, he might possibly have never 
recollected. 

He had now, however, the curiosity to 
open the letter, and beginning to read it, 
the matter of it drew liim on, tulhe perused 
tlie whole; for, notwithstanding the cx)n- 
tempt cast upon it by those learned critics, 
tlie Ducks, neither the subject nor the man- 
ner in which it was treated, was altogether 
contemptible. 

But there was still another motive wliich 
induced Booth to read the whole letter ; and 
this was, that he presently thought he knew 
the hand. He did, indeed, immediately 
conclude it was Dr. Harrison's; for the 
doctor wrote a very remarkable one ; and 
this letter contained all the particularities of 
the doctor's character. 

He had just finished a second reading of 
this letter, when the doctor himself entered 
the room. The goo<l man was impatient 
to know the success of Amelia's stratagem ; 
for he bore towards her all that love which 
esteem can create in a good mind, without 
the assistance of those selfish considerations 
from which the love of wives and children 
ma^ be ordinarily deduced. The latter of 
which, nature, by very subtle and refined 
reasoning, suggests to us to be part of our 
dear selves ; and the former, as long as they 
remain the objects of our liking, that same 
nature is furnished with very mam and fer- 
tile ai^fuments to recommena to our aflfec- , 



tions. But to raise tliat offection in tlie 
human breast, which' the doctor had for 
Amelia, nature is forced to use a kind of 
logic, wliich is no more understood by a bad 
man, than Sir Isaac Newton's doctrine of 
colours is by one born blind. And yet in 
reality it contains nothing more abstruse 
than tiiis, tliat an injury is the object of 
anger ; danger of fear, and praise of vanity ; 
for in the same simple manner it may be 
asserted, tliat goodness is tlic object of love. 
The doctor inquired immediately for his 
child, (for so he of\en called Amelia :) Booth 
answered, that he had lefl lier asleep ; for 
tliat she had but a restless nighu * i hope 
she is not disordered by the masquerade,' 
cries the doctor. Bootli answered, he be- 
lieved she would be very well when she 
waked. * I fancy,' said he, * her gentle 
spirits were a little too much fluttered last 
night ; that is all.' 

* I hope, then,' said tlie doctor, * you will 
never more insist on her going to such 
places, hut know your own happiness in hav- 
ing a wife tliat hath the dicicretion to avoid 
those i)lace8 ; which, thougli perhapis they may 
not be, as some represent them, such brotliea 
of vice and debauchery, as would impeach 
the character of every virtuous woman who 
was seen at them, are a^rtainly, however, 
scenes of riot, disorder, and intemperance, 
very improper to be frequented by a chaste 
aud"^ sober christian matron.' 

B(N)tli declared, that he was very sensible 
of his error ; and that so far fWmi soliciting 
his wife to go to anotlier masquerade, he dia 
not intimd ever to go thitlier any more 
liimself. 

The doctor highly approved the resolu- 
tion ; and then Booth said : ' JUA I thank 
you, my dear friend, as well as my wife's 
discretion, that she was not at the masque- 
rade last night,' He then related to the 
doctor the discovery of the pk)t ; and the 
good man was greatly pleased with the suc- 
cess of the stratagem, and that Bootli took 
it in such good part. 

* But, sir,' says Bootli, ' I had a letter given 
me by a noble colonel tliere, which is written 
in a nand so very like yours, that I could 
almost swear to it. Nor is the style, as far 
as I can guess, unlike your own. Here it is, 
sir. Do you own the letter, doctor, or do 
you not? 

The doctor took the letter, and having 
looked at it a moment, said, < And did the 
cobn^l himself give you this letter?' 

* The colonel liimself,' answered Booth. 
*Why then,' cries the doctor, *he it 

surely the most impudent fellow that the 
worlA ever produced. What, did he deliver 
it with an air of triumph ?' 

*He delivered it me with air enough,' 
cries Booth, ' afler his own manner, and tnd 
me read it for my edificatioiu T^ >b(^ ^^d^ 
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truth, I am a little surprised that he should 
single roe out of all mankind to deliver tlie 
letter to ; I do not think I deserve the cha- 
rticter of such a husband. It is well I am 
not so very forward to take an affront as 
some folks.*' 

' I am glad to see you are not,' said the 
doctor ; * and your In^haviour in this afiair 
becomes botli tlie man of sense, and the 
Christian; for, it would be surely the 
^'atesi folly, as well as the most <]ariiig 
unpiety, to nsk vour own lile for the imper- 
tinence of a fool. As long as you are as- 
sured of the virtue of your own wife, it is 
wisdom in you to despise the ifibrtsof .such 
a wretch. Not, indeed, that your wife ac- 
cuses liim of any downright attack, though 
she ha til observed enough in liis behaviour 
to ffive oft'ence to hor ddicacy.' 

* You astonish me, doctor,' said Booth. 
*What can you moan r my wife dislike hislie- 
haviour ! hath the colonel ever olVondedher ?' 

' 1 do not say he hath ever (ttlended her 
by any o))en declarations. Nor hatli he 
done any thim; which, according to the 
most romantic notion of honour, vou can or 
ought to resent ; but there is something ex- 
tremely nice in the chastity of a truly vir- 
tuous woman.' 

* And hath my wife really complained of 
any thing of tliat kind in the colonel ?' 

^Look ye, young gentleman,' cries the 
doctor, * 1 will have no quarrelling, or chal- 
lenging ; I find 1 have made some mistake, 
and therefore I insist upon it, by all the rights 
of friendship, that you give me your word 
of honour you will not quarrel with the 
colonel on this account.' 

' I do with all my heart,' said Booth ; 'for 
if I did not know your character, I should 
absolutely think you was jesting with me. 
I do not think you have mistaken my wile ; 
but I am sure she hatli mistaken tlie colonel ; 
and hath minconstrued some overstrained 
point of gallantry, something of the Quixote 
kind, into a design against her chastity ; 
but I have that opinion of the colonel, tliat I 
hope you will not 1k» offended, when I de- 
clare, 1 know not which of you two I should 
be the siM)ner jealous o\V 

* I would by no means have you jealous of 
any one,' cries the doctor ; * for I think my 
child's virtue may be firmly relied on ; but 
I am convinced she would not have said 
what she did to me without a cause ; nor 
should I, without such a r^onviction, have 
written that letter to tlie colonel, as I own to 
you I did. However, notliing I say hath yet 
passed, which even in tlie opinion of false 
lionour, you are at liberty to resent ; but as 
to dexjlining any ^reat mtimacy, if you will 
takemy advicelthink that would be p'rudent.' 

' You will pardon me, my dearest friend,' 
said Booth; * but I have "really such an 
opinion of the colonel, U\at I would pawn 



my life upon his honour ; and as for women, 
I do not oelieve he ever had an attachment 
to any.' 

' Be it so,' said the doctor. * I have only 
two things to insist on. The first is, that 
if ever you change your opinion, this letter 
may not be the subject of any quarrelling or 
fighting ; the other is that you never men- 
tion a word of this to your vn(e. By the 
latter I shall see whetlier you can keen a 
secret ; and if it is no otherwise material, it 
will be a wholesome exercise to your mind ; 
for the practice of any virtue is a kind of 
mental exercise, and serves to maintain tlie 
healtl) and vigour of the soul.' 

* I faithfully promise both,' cries Booth. 
And now the breakfast entered the room, 
as did soon aller Amelia and Mrs. Atkin- 
son. 

The conversaticm ran chiefly on the mas- 
querade ; and Mrs. Atkinson gave an ac- 
count of several adventuri^ there; but 
whether she told the whole truth with regard 
to herself, I will not determine. For certain 
it is, she never once mentioned tlie name of 
the noble peer. Amcmgst the rest, she said 
tliere was a young fellow tliat had preached 
a sermon tlierc upon a stool, in praise of 
adultery, she believed : for she could not gel 
near enough to hear the particulars. 

During that transaction. Booth had been 
engaged with the blue domino in another 
rdom, so that he knew nothing of it ; so that 
what Mrs. Atkinson had now said, only 
brought to his mind the doctor's letter to 
Colonel Bath ; for to him he supposed it was 
written ; and the idea of the colonel being a 
lover to Amelia, struck him in so ridiculous 
a light, that it tlurew him into a violent fit of 
laughter. 

The doctor, who, from the natural jea- 
lousy of an author, imputed the agitation of 
Bootli's muscles to his own sermon or letter 
on that subject, was a littk; ofiended, and 
said gravely : *' I should be glad to know 
the reason of this immoderate mirth. Is 
adultery a matter of jest in your opinion .^ 

* Far otlierwise,' answered Booth. ' But 
how is it possible to refmin from laughter 
at the idea of a fellow preaching a sermon 
in favour of it at such a place ?' 

' I am very sorry,' cries the doctor, * to 
find the age is grown to so scandalous a 
degree of licentiousness, tliat w^e have 
thrown off not only virtue, but decency. 
How abandoned must be the manners of 
any nation where such insults upon religion 
and morality can be committed with impu- 
nity ! No man is fonder of true wit and hu- 
mour than myself; but to profane sacred 
things with jest and scofiing, is a sure sign 
of a weak and a wicked mind. It is the 
very vice which Homer attacks in the odi- 
ous character of Thersites. The ladies must 
excuse my repeating the passage to you» 
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•8 1 know you have Greek enough to un- 
derstand it. 

* *Oi f ivta ^pM)v ^ci¥ ixoofid Ttf voXKH rt ^ti. 
Mif(//, irip i Kard Kdefiov i^Cifitvai fiaviXti^ciVf 
^▲XX' 8, rt ol dvairo ycXo/tov Apyc/omv 

' And immediately adds, 

* Horace again describes such a rascal : 



-Solutos 



Qui captat ruus homiaum faiuamque dicacu.' \ 

' And says of him, 
* — Hie niger est, huiic tii, Romane, caveto.'§ 

' O, charminff Homer,* said Mrs. Atkin- 
son, ' how much above all other writers !* 

*1 ask vour pardon, madam,' said the 
doctor ; ' f fortjot you was a scholar ; but, 
indeed, 1 did not know you understood 
Greek as .well as Latin.' 

* I do not pretend,' said she, * to bo a critic 
in the Greek ; but 1 think I am able to read 
a little of Homer, at least with the lielp ol* 
looking now and then into the Latin.' 

* Fray, madam,' said tlie doctor, 'how do 
you like this pas^^age in the si)ecch of Hec- 
tor to Andromache — 



•E/( oIkov tivari aavriif ipya <r4/ii(c, 



* \f6w r' JiXoKdrriv rt, cat d/<^(irdXoi(ri xiXivt 

* Epyov iv9(^itr9ai, || 

*0r how do you like the character of 
Hippodamia, who, by being the prettiest 
girl, and best workwoman of her age, got 
one of the best husbands in all Troy ? — I 
think, indeed, Homer enumerates her dis- 
cretion with her other qualifications ; but I 
do not remember he gives us one character 
of a woman of learning. — Don't you con- 
ceive this to be a great omission in that 
charming poet? However, Juvenal makes 
you amends, for he talks very abundantly of 
the learning of the Roman ladies in his 
time.' 

* You are a provoking man, doctor,' said 
Mrs. Atkinson ; ' where is the harm in a 
woman's liaving learning, as well as a man ?' 

' Let me ask you another question,' said 
the doctor. * Where is the harm in a man's 
being a fine performer with a needle, as well 
as a woman r And yet, aaswcr me honestly, 
would you greatly choose to n|^rrjK a man 
with a thimble upon his finger? Would 

* Thus paraphrased by Mr. Pope : 

Aw^d by no shame, by no respect controlled, 
In scandal busy, in reproaches bold : 
With witty malice, studious to defame, 
Scorn all nis joy, and laughter all his aim.' 
t ' He was the greatest scoundrel in the whole 
army.* 
'X 'Who trivial bursts of laughter strives to raise, 
And courts of prating petulance the praise.' 

FRAlfCIS. 

§ 'This man u black; do thou, O Roman! shun 
this man.* 

H * Go home, and mind your own business. Follow 
your pinning, and keep your nutids to their work.' 



vou in earnest think a needle became the 
hand of your husband as well as a halbert ?' 

' As to war, I am with you,' said she. 
'Homer himself, I well remember, makes 
Hector tell his wife, tliat warlike works — 
what is the Greek word — roUcmy — some 
thing — ^belonged to men only ; and I readily 
agree to it. 1 hate a masculine woman, an 
Amazon, as nmch as you can do ; but what 
is there masculine in learning ?' 

'Notliing so masculine, take my word 
for it. As for your Pollemy, I look upon 
it to be the true characteristic of a deviL 
So Homer every where characterises Mara.' 

'Indeed, my dear,' cries the sergeant, 
' you had better not dispute with the doctor ; 
for, u|)on my word, lie will be too hard for 
you.' 

* Nay, T beg you will not interfere,' cries 
Mrs. Atkinson ; ^ I am sure you can be no 
judge in these matters.' 

At which, the doctor and Booth burst 
into a loud laugh : and Amelia, though fear- 
ful of giving her friend ofience, could not 
forbear a gentle smile. 

' You may laugh, g<mtlemen, if you please,' 
said Mrs. Atkinson ; ' but I thank Heaven, 
I have married a man who is not jealous of 
my understanding. I sliould have been the 
most miserable woman upon earth, with a 
starched pedant, who was possessed of that 
nonsensical opinion, that the difference of 
sexes causes any diflerenc^* in the mind. 
Why don't you hcmestly avow the Turkish 
notion, that women have no souls ? for you 
say the same thing in effect.' 

'Indeed, my dear,' cries tlie sergeant, 
greatly concerned to see his wife so angry, 
* you have mistaken the doctor.' 

' I beg, my dear,' cried she, * you will say 
nothing upon tliese subjects : I nope you at 
least do not despise my understanding.' 

' I assure you I do not,' said the sergeant; 
' and I hope you will never despise mine ; 
for a man may have some understanding, I 
hope, without learniui;.' 

Mrs. Atkinson reddened extremely at 
these words; and the doctor, fearing he 
had {rone too far, began to sol\en matters, 
in which Amelia assisted him. Bv these 
means, the storm rising in Mrs. Atkinson 
before, was in some measure laid, at least 
suspended, from bursting at present ; but it 
lell aflerwafds upon the poor sergeant's 
head in a torrent, who had learned, perhaps, 
one maxim from his trade, that a cannon- 
ball always doth mischief in proportion to 
the resistance it meets with ; ana that no- 
thing so effectually deadens its force as a 
woolpack. The sergeant, therefore, bore 
all witli patience ; and tlie idea of a wool- 
pack, perhaps, bringing that of a feather- 
bed into his liead, he at last not only quieted 
his wife, but she cried out, with great sin- 
cerity, ' Well, my dear, I will sa^ o^^ ^biwi, 
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ibr you, that I believe from uy tsoulj though 
you have no learning, you have Uie hesi 
understanding of any man upon eartii ; and 
I must own, I tliink the latter far the more 
profitable of the two.' 

Far different was tlie idea she entertained 
of the doctor, whom, fruni tliis day, she 
considered a:j a conceited podant ; nor could 
all Amelia's endeavours ever alter her sen- 
timents. 

The doctor now^ took liis leave of Booth 
and his wife for a week, he intending to set 
out witliin an hour or two with his oldfriend, 
with whom our readers were a little ac- 
quainted at the latter end of the ninth book, 
and of whom, perhaps, they did not tlicn 
conceive the most favourable opinion. 

Nay, I am aware tlKit the esteem which 
some readers before had for the doctor, may 
be here lessened ; since he may appear to 
have been too easy a dupe to the gross 
flattery of the old gentleman. If there be 
any such critics, we are heartily sorrv as 
well for them as for the doctor ; but ^it is 
our business to discharge the part of a faitlw 
ful historian, and to describe human natiu^ 

it is, not as we would wish it to be. 



CHAPTER V. 
Jn which CoUmd Baiii appears in great glory. 

That af\emo(m, as Booth was walking 
in the Park, he met with Colonel Bath, who 
presently asked him for the letter which he 
nad ^ven him the night before ; upon which 
Boom immediately returned it. 

* DonH you think,' cries Bath, * it is writ 
with great dignity of expression and em- 
phasis of— of— of judgment ?' 

* I am surprised, though,' cries Booth, 
* that any one slwuld write such a letter to 
you, colonel.' 

* To met' said Bath.— 'What do you 
mean, sir, I hope you don't imagine any man 
durst write such "a letter to me? d — n me, 
if I knew a man who tlumght me capable 
of debauching my friend's wife, I would — 
d — n me.' 

* I believe, indeed, sir,' cries Booth, ' that 
no man living dares put his name to such a 
letter ; but you see it is anonymous.' 

* I don*t know what vou mean bv omi- 
nous,' cries the colonel ; * but blaet my repu- 
tation, if I had received such a letter, if I 
would not have searched the world to have 
found the writer. D — n me, I would have 
ffone to the East Indies to have pulled off 
his nose.' 

•He would, indeed, have deserved it,' 
cried Booth. — * But prav, sir, how came you 
by it?' 

* I took it,' said the colonel, * from a set 
of idle voung rascals, one of whom was 
ieading it out aloud upon a sloo\, \7Vv^ the 



rest were attempting to make a jeat, not 
only of the letter, but of all decency, virtue 
and religion. A set of fellows that you 
must have seen or heard of about town, 
that are, d — n me, are a disgrace to Uie 
dignity of manliood ; puppies that mistake 
noise and impudence, rudeness and profane- 
ness, for wit If tlie drummers of my com- 
pany had not more understanding than 
twenty such fellows, I'd have tiiem both 
wliipped out of the regiment.' 

* So then, you do not know tJie person to 
whom it was writ r' said Booth. 

'Lieutenant,' cries the colonel, 'your 
question deserves no answer. I ougiit to 
take time to consider whether 1 ou^t .not 
to resent tiie supposition. Do you think, 
sir, I am acquainted with a rascal ?' 

' I do not suppose, cobnel,' cries Booth, 
' that you would willingly cultivate an inti- 
macy witli such a person ; but a man must 
have good luck who hatli any acquaintance, 
if there are not some rascals anion^ them.' 

' I am not oflended witli you, chSd,' says 
tlie colonel. ' I know you did not intend to 
oifend me.' 

' No man, I believe^ dares intend it,' said 
Booth. 

' I believe so too,' said the colonel, ' d — n 
me, I know it. But you know, child, how 
tender I am on this subject. If 1 had been 
ever married myself, I should have cleft the 
man's scull who had dared look wantonly 
at my wife.' 

' It is certainly the most cruel of all inju- 
ries,' said Booth. ' How finely doth Sliak- 
speare express it in his Otliello ! 

' But there, where I had treasured up mj soul.' 

* That Shakspeare,' cries the cobnd, * was 
a fine fellow. He was a very pretty poet, 
indeed. Was it not Shakspeare that wrote 
the play about Hotspur ? You must remem- 
ber tliese lines, I got tliem almost by heart 
at the playhouse ; for I never missed that 
play wnenever it was acted, if I was in 
town. 

' By Heav^ it was an easj leap, 

To pluck bright honour, into the full moon, 

Or aive into the bottomleas deep.* 

' And — an4 — faith, I have almost forgot 
them ; but i know it is something about sa- 
ving your honour from drowning — O! it is 
very fine. I say, d — n me, the man that 
writ those lines Was the greatest poet the 
world ever produced. There is dignity of 
expression and emphasis of tliinking, d — n 
me.' 

Booth assented to the colonel's criticism, 
and then cried, ' I wish, colonel, you would 
be so kind to give me that letter.' The 
colonel answered, if he had any panicuhir 
use for it he would give it him with all liia 
heart, and presently delivered it; and soon 
^aderwards they parted. 
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Several passi^ now struck all at once 
upon Bootli's mmd, which gnve him great 
uneasiness. He became confident now tliat 
he had mistaken one colonel for another ; 
and thouj^h he could not account ior the let- 
ter's gcttuig into those hands from whom 
Booth had taken it, (indeed James had 
dropped it out of his pocket,) yet a thousand 
circumstances led him no room to doubt the 
identity of the person, who was a man much 
more liable to raise the suspicion of a hus- 
band than honest Bath, who would at any 
time have rather fought ivith a man tiian 
lain with a woman. 

The whole behaviour of Amelia now 
rushed upon his memory. Her rc^$oIution 
not to take up her residence at the colonePs 
house; her backwardness even to dine 
there, her unwillingness to go to the masque- 
rade, many of her unguarded expressions, 
and some, where she had boon more guarded, 
all joined together to raise such an idea in 
Mr. Booth, Uiat he had almost taken a reso- 
lution to go and cut the colonel to pieces in 
his own house. Cooler thoughts, however, 
sugc^ted themselves to him in time. He 
recollected the pn)miso he had so 8«>lemnly 
made to the doctor. He coiL<»idered, more- 
over, that he was yet in llie dark, as to the 
ext<»nt of the colonel's guilt. Havin«T no- 
thing, therefore, to fear from it, he contented 
him.st;lf to |K)stpone a rescntnicnl, which he, 
neverthelcs.s resolved to take of the colonel 
hereaf\er, if he found he was in any degree 
a delinquent. 

The first step he dcterinincd to taki^, was, 
on the first op|x>rtunity, to relate to Colonel 
Ximes the means by which he became pos- 
sessed of tlte letter, and to read it to him ; 
on which occasion, he thought he should 
easilv discern, bv the behaviour of the co- 
lonel, whether he had been suspected eitlier 
by Amelia or the doctor without a cause ; 
but as for his wife, he fully rew^lved not to 
reveal the secret to her till the doctor's re- 
turn. 

While Booth was deeply engaged bv him- 
self in these meditatioiifi. Captain ^Frent 
came up to him, and familiarly slap[>ed him 
on the shoulder. 

They were soon joined by a thinl gentle- 
man, and presently at'terwards by a lourth, 
both acquaintances of Mr. Trent ; and all 
having walked twice the length of the m«all 
U>gether, it being now past nine in tlie 
evening, Trent oroposcd going to the 
tavern, to which tfie strangers immediately 
consented ; and Booth himself at'tcr some re- 
sistance, was at length persuaded to comply. 

To the King's Arms, then, they went, 
where the lx>tlle went very briskly round 
till af\er eleven ; at which time, Trent pro- 
niwed a game at cards, to which pn>posal, 
likewise, Birath's consent was obtained, 
tiiough not without much difficulty; for 



though he had naturally some incliiiatu>ii 
to gaming, and had formerly a little indulged 
it, yet he liad entirely left it off for many 
years. 

Booth and his friend were partners, and 
had at first some success; but fortune, ac- 
cording to Iter usual conduct, S(X)n shifted 
about, and ]K^rsecutcd Booth with sjuch 
malice, that in about two hours he was 
stripped of all the gold in his pocket, which 
amounted to twelve guineas, being more than 
half the cash which he was at that time 
worth. 

How easy it is for a man who is at all 
tiiuted with the itch of gaming, to leave off 
play in such a Kituation, es{xx;ially when he 
is likewise lieate<l with liquor, I leave to lJne 
gamesters to determine. Certain it is, that 
B<H)th had no inclination to desist; but, on 
the wmtrary, was no eajErerly bent on playing 
on, that he called his frieiuf out of the room, 
and asked him for ten pieces, which he pro* 
mised punctually to pay the next mormng* 

Trent chid him lor using so much ft)rma- 
lity on the o<xasion. * You know,' said hCy 
*dear BiKith, you may have what money 
you please of me. Here is a twenty-pound 
note, at your sc^rvice ; and if you want five 
times the sum, it is at your service. We 
will never let these fellows go away with 
our nuuiey in this manner; ior we have so 
much the advantage, that if the knowing 
ones were here, they would lay odds of our 
side.' 

But if tliis was really Mr. Trent's opin- 
ion, he was very nnich mistaken; for the 
other two honourahl«' gt>ntlemen were not 
only greater masters of the game, and some- 
what solMTer than |)oor Booth, having, with 
all the art in their innver, evaded the bottle ; 
hut they had, moreover, another small ad- 
vantage over their adversaries, both of 
them, by meaas of some certain private 
signs, previously agi'eeil u]Hm between them^ 
being always acquainted with the principal 
cards in each other's hands. It cannot be 
wondered, therefore, tliat fortune was on 
their side ; fi)r, however she niav be report- 
etl to favor 11k>1s, she never, I believe, shows 
them anv countenance when tliey engage in 
plav witli knaves. 

The more Booth lost, the deeper he made 
his bets ; the consequence of which wa% 
that about two in the morning, besides the 
loss of his mvii money, he was fifty pounds 
indebted to Trent : a sum, indeed, wiiich he 
would not have borrowed, had not the other, 
like a very generous friend, pushed it upon 
him. 

Trent's pockets became at last diy^ 
by means of these loans. His own loss 
indeed was trifling; for the stakes of the 
games were no hitflier than crowns; and 
betting, (as it is called,) was that to winch 
Booth owed his ruin. The ^fEotkcMSL^ksssb- 
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lore, pretty well knowing Booth^s circum- 
stances, and being kindly unwilling to win 
more of a man than he was worth, declined 
playing any longer, nor did Bootli once ask 
them to persist ; for he was ashamed of the 
debt which he had already contracted to 
Trent, and very far from desiring to in- 
crease it. 

The comMny then separated. The two 
victors and Trent went oflfin their chairs to 
their several houses near Grosvenor-square ; 
and poor Booth, in a melancholy mood, 
walked home to his lodgings. He was, in- 
deed, in such a fit of despair, that it more 
than once came into his head to put an end 
to his miserable being. 

But, before we introduce him to Amelia, 
we must do her the justice to relate the 
manner in which she spent this unhappv 
evening. It was alxnit seven when Bootli 
left her to walk in tlie Park ; from tliis time, 
till past eight, she was employed with her 
children, in playing with them, in giving 
them tlieir supper, and in putting them to 
bed. 

When these offices were performed, she 
employed herself another hour in cooking 
up a little supper for her husband, tliis b^ 
ing, as we have already observed, his fa- 
vourite meal, as indeed it was hers ; and, in 
a most pleasant and delightful manner, they 
ffenerally passed their time at this season, 
uiough their fare was very seldom of the 
sumptuous kind. 

It now grew dark, and her hashed mut- 
ton was ready for the table, but no Booth 
appeared. 

Having waited therefore for him a full 
hour, she gave him over for that evening ; 
nor was she much alarmed at liis absence, 
as she knew he was, in a night or two, to 
be at the tavern with some brother officers ; 
she concluded therefore that they had met 
in the Park, and had agreed to spend this 
evening together. 

At ten then she sat down to supper bv her- 
self; for Mrs. Atkinson was tfien abroad. 
And here we cannot lielp relating a little in- 
cident, however trivial it may app<*ar to 
some. Having sat some time alone, reflect- 
ing on their distressed situation, her spirits 
grew very low ; and she was once or twice 

Eoing to ring the bell, to send her maid for 
alf a pint of white wine ; but checked her 
inclination, in onler to save the little sum of 
sixpence; which she did the more resolutely, 
as she had before refused to gratifv her 
children with tarts for their supper, from the 
same motive. And this self-denial she was 
very probably practising, to save sixpence, 
while her husband was paying a debt of 
several guineas, incurred by the ace of 
trumps being in the hands of his adversary. 
Instead, tlicrefore, of this cordial, she 
took up one of the exceWent ¥an\MVvvi'« 



comedies, and read it half throu^, when Che 
clock striking twelve, alie retired to bed, 
leaving the maid to sit up for her master. 
She would, indeed, have much more ^il- 
linffly have sat up herself: but the delicacy 
of ner own mind assured her, that Booth 
would not thank her for the compliment. 
This is indeed a method which some wives 
take of upbraiding their husbands for stay- 
ing abroad till too late an hour, and of en- 
gaging them, through tenderness and good 
nature, never to enjoy the company of tiieir 
friends too long when they must do this at 
the expense of their wives' rest. \ 

To bed then she went, but not to sleep. : 
Thrice indeed she told the dismal clock, and • 
as oflen heard the more dismal watchman, •' 
till her miserable husband found his way 
home, and stole silently, like a thief, to bed 
to her ; at which time, pretending then first 
to awake, she threw her snowy arms around 
him ; though perhaps, tlie more witty pro- 
perty of snow, according to Addison, tliat 
is to say, its coldness, rather bebnged to the 
poor captain. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Ready grnneiter^ md ofttare. 

BooTR could not so well disguise the agi- 
tations of his mind from Amelia, but that 
she perceived sufficient symptoms to as- 
sure her that some misfortune had befiillen 
him. This made her in her turn so uneasy, 
that Booth took notice of it, and afWr 
breakfast said, * Sure, my dear Elmily, 
something hath fallen out to vex you.' 

Amelia, looking tenderly at him, an- 
swered, * Indeed, my dear, you are in the 
right I am indeed extremely vexed.* — 

* For heaven's sake,' said he, ' what is it ?' 
' Nay, my love,' cries she, * that you must 
answer yourself. Whatever it is which 
hath given you all that disturbance that 
you in vain endeavour to conceal from me, 
this it is which c-auses all my affliction.' 

*You guess truly, my sweet,' replied 
Booth; 'lara indeed afflicted, and I will 
not, nay, I cannot conceal the truth from 
you. Ihave undone myself, Amelia.' 

* What have you done, child r' said she, 
in some consternation, *■ pray, tell me.' 

' I have lost my money at play,' answered 
he. 

* Pugh I' said she, recovering herself, — 

* what signifies the trifle you had in your 
pocket ? Resolve never to play again, and 
let it give you no farther vexation ; I war- 
rant you, we will contrive some method to 
repair such a loss.' 

* Thou heavenly angel, thou cx>mfbrt of 
my soul,' cried Booth, tenderiy' embracing 

her ^Then starting a little from her arms, 

and looking with eager fondaeas in her eyes. 
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he Mid, * Let roe survey thee ; art thou really 
human, or art thou not rather an angel in a 
human form ? O, no !' cried he, flying again 
into her arms, * thou art mv dearest woman, 
my hest, my heloved wife 1 

Amelia, having returned all his caresses 
with equal kindness, told him, she had near 
eleven ^ineas in her purse, and asked how 
much she should fetch liim. — ' I would not 
advise you, Billy, to carry too much in your 
pocket, for fear it should he a temptation to 
you to return to gaming, in order to re- 
trieve your losses. Let mc beg you on all 
accounts, never to think more, if possible, 
on the trifle you have lost, any more than if 
you had never possessed it.' 

Booth promised her faithfully he never 
would, and refused to take any of the 
money. He then hesitated a moment, and 
cried — ' You say, my dear, you nave eieven 
guineas; you have a diamond ring likewise, 
which was your grandmother's, I believe 
that is worth twenty pounds; and your 
own and the child's watch are worth as 
much more.' 

* I believe they would sell for as much,' 
cried Amelia : ' for a pawnbroker of Mrs. 
Atkinson's acquaintance offered to lend me 
thirty-five pounds upon them, when you 
was m your last distress. — But why are you 
computing their value now ?' 

*I was only considering,' answered he, 
* how much we could raise in any case of 
cxiffency.' 

*1 liave computed it myself,' said she; 
'and I believe all we have in the world, 
besides our bare necessary apparel, would 
produce about sixty pounds : and suppose 
my dear,' said she, * while we have that 
little sum, we should think of employing it 
some w^y or other, to procure some small 
subsistence for ourselves and our fnmilv. 
As for your dependence on the colonel's 
friendship, it is all vain, 1 am afraid, and fal- 
lacious. Nor do I see any hopes you have 
from any other quarter, of providing for 
yourself again in the army. And thougii 
the sum which is now in your power is very 
small, yet we may possibly contrive with it 
to put ourselves into some mean wav of 
livelihood. I have a heart, my Billy, wliich 
is capable of undcrgoinrr any thin^if for your 
sake ; and I hope my hands are as able to 
work as those which have been more inured 
to iL But think, my dear, think what must 
be our wretched condititm, when the very 
little we now liave is nil mouldered away, 
as it will soon be in this town.' 

When poor Booth heard this, and reflect- 
ed that the time which Amelia foresaw was 
already arrived, (for that he li^d alreadv 
lost every farthing tliey were worth,) it 
touched liini to tiie quick : he turned pale, 
gnashed his teeth, and cried out, ' Damna- 
tion ! this is too much to bear.' 



Amelia was thrown into the utmost con- 
sternation by this behaviour; and with 
great terror m her countenance, cried out, 
^ Good heavens ! my dear love, what is the 
reason of tliis agony ?' 

' Ask me no questions,' cried he, ' unless 
you would drive me to madness.' 

* My Billy ! my love !' said she, ' what 
can he the meaning of this ? — ^I heg you 
will deal openly wiui me, and tell me all 
your griefs. 

' Have you dealt fairly with me, Amelit,' 
said he. 

' Yes, surely,' said she ; ' Heaven is my 
witness how fairly.' 

' Nay, do not call heaven,' cried he, * to 
witness a falsehood. You have not dealt 
openly with me, Amelia. You have c<m- 
cealed secrets from me ; secrets which I 
ought to have known, and which, ii* I had 
known, it had been better for us both.' 

' You astonish me as much as you shock 
me,' cried she. 'What falsehood, what 
treachery have I been guilty of?' 

' You tell me,' said he,- ' that I can have 
no reliance on James ; why did you not tell 
me so before ?' 

M call Heaven again,' said she, ' to wit^ 
ness ; nay, I appealto yourself for the truth 
of it ; I have of\en told you so. I have toki 
you I disliked the man, notwithstanding the 
many favours he had done you. I desired 
vou not to have too absoUite a reliance upon 
liim. I own I had once an extreme good 
opinion of him, but I changed it, and I ac- 
quainted you that I had so ' 

'But not,' cries he, 'with te-ieasons 
why you had changed it.' '" 

'I was really afraid, my detr,* said she, 
' of going too far. — I knew the obligations 
you had to him ; and if I suspected that he 
acted rather from vanity than true friend- 
ship—' 

'Vanity!' cries he, 'take care, Amelia, 
you know his motive to be much worse than 
vanity — a motive, which, if he had piled 
obligations on me till they had reachea the 
skies, would tumble all down to hell. It is 
in vain to conceal it longer — I know all — 
your confidant hath told hie all.' 

' Nay, then,' cries she, ' on my knees, I 
entreat you to be pacified, and hear 
out It \vas, my dear, for you, my dread 
your jealous honour, and tlie fatal conse- 
quences.' 

' Is not Amelia, then,' cried he, ' equally 
jealous of my honour ? Would she, from a 
weak tenderness for my person, go privately 
about to betray, to undermine the most in- 
valuable treasure of my soul? Would she 
have me pointed at as the credulous dupe, 
tlie easy f(M)l, the tame, the kind cuckold of 
a rascal with whom I conversed as a friend ?' 

' Indeed, vou injure me,' said Amelia ; 
' Heaven forbid 1 should hA.N^ \Stsfc ^xa^\\NX 
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I think I could sacrifice all I hold most dear, 
to preserve your honour. I think I have 
shown I can. But I will — when you are cool, 
I will — satisfy you I have done nothing you 
ought to blame.' 

* I am cool, then,' cries he^ * I will with 
the matest coolness hear you. But do not 
think, Amelia, I have the least jealousy, tlie 
least suspicion, the least doubt of your ho- 
nour. It is your want of confidence in me 
ak>ne which I blame.' 

* When you are calm,' cried she, * I will 
apeak, and not before.' 

He assured her he was calm ; and then 
she said, — * You have justified my conduct 
by your present passion, in concealing from 
you my suspicions ; for they were no more ; 
nay, it is possible they were unjust; for, 
since the doctor, in betraNnng the secret to 
you, hath so far falsified my opinion of him, 
why may I not be as well deceived in my 
opinion of the colonel ; since it was only 
formed on some particulars in his behaviour 
which I disliked ? I()r, upon my honour, he 
never spoke a word to me, nor hath ever 
been guilty c»f any direct action, which I 
could olame.' She tlien went on, and re- 
lated most of the circumstances which she 
had mentioned to the doctor, omitting one 
or two of the strongest, and giving such a 
turn to the rest, that, if B(M>th had not had 
some of Otliello's blood in him, his wife 
would have almost appeared a prude in his 
eyes. Kven he, however, ^\ti8 pretty well 
pacified by this narrative, and said, he was 
glad to find a possibility of the colonel's 
innocence; but that he greatly commended 
the prudence of his wife, and only wished 
•he would for the future make him her only 
confidant. 

Amelia, upon that, expressed some bit- 
terness against the doctor, for breaking his 
tnist; when Binith, in his excuse, related all 
the circumstances of the letter, and plainly 
convinced her, that the secret had dropped 
by mere accident from the mouth of the 
doctor. 

Thus the husband and wife became again 
reconciled; and poor Amelia generously 
forgave a passion, of which the sagacious 
reader is better acquainted with the real 
cause, than was that unhappy lady. 



CHAPTER VII. 

In %okUh Booth receives a visit from Captain Trent 

When Booth grew perfectly cool, and be- 
gan to reflect that he nad broken his word 
to the doctor, in having made the discovery 
to his wife, which we have seen in the last 
chapter, that thought t^ve him great \measi- 
ness; and now to comfort him, Captain Trent 
csine to make him a visit. 

This was, indeed, almost the Wl iQaiim 



the world whose company he wished for ; 
for he was the only man he was ashamed to 
see, lor a reason well known to gamesters; 
among whom, the most dishonourable of all 
things is not to pay a debt, contracted at 
the gaming table, the next day, or the next 
time at least that you see the party. 

Booth made no doubt, but that Trent 
was come on purpose to receive this debt ; 
the latter had oeen therefore scarce a mi- 
nute in the room, before Booth beffan, in an 
awkward manner, to apologize ; but Trent 
immediately stopped his mouth, and said, 
^ I do not want tne money, Mr. Booth, and 
you may pay it me whenever you are able ; 
and if you are never able, I assure you I 
viill never ask you for it.' 

This generosity raised such a tempest of 
gratitude in Booth, (if I may be allowed the 
expression,) tJiat the tears burst from his 
eyes, and it was some time before he could 
find anv utterance for those sentiments with 
which fiis mind overflowed : but, when he 
began to express his thankfulness, Trent 
immediately stopped him, and gave a sud- 
den turn to tlieir discourse. 

Mrs. Trent had been to visit Mrs. Booth 
on the masquerade evening, which visit 
Mrs. Booth had not yet returned. Indeed, 
this was only the sectmd day since she had 
received it Trent therefore now told his 
friend, that he should take it extremely k nd, 
if he and his lady would waive all ceremo- 
ny, and sup at their house the next evening. 
Booth hesitated a moment, but presently 
said, * I am pretty certain my wife is not 
engaged, and I will undertake for her. I 
am sure she will not refuse any thing Mr. 
Trent can ask.' And soon af\ef Trent took 
B(X)th with him to walk in the Park. 

There were few greater lovers of a bottle 
than Trent; he soon proposed therefore to 
adjourn to the King's Arms tavern, where 
Bo(Hh, though much against his inclination, 
acc4)mpaniea him. But Trent was very im- 
portunate, and Booth did not think himself 
at liberty to refuse such a request to a man 
from whom he had so lately received such 
oblicrations. 

When they came to the tavern, however, 
Booth recollected the omission he had been 
guilty of the night before. He wrote a 
short note therefore to his wife, acquainting 
her, that he should not come home to sup- 
per ; but comforted her with a faithful pro- 
mise that he would on no account engage 
himself in gaming. 

The first bottle passed in ordinary con- 
versation ; hut, when they had tapped the 
second. Booth, on some hints whicn Trent 
gave him, very fairly laid open to him his 
whole circumstances, and declared he almost 
despaired of mending them. ' My chief re- 
lief, said he, ' was in the interest of Colonel 
\3^isAa; but I have given up thoee hqws.' 
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* And very wisely too,' said Trent ; * I 
say nothing of the coUwiel's ^K)d will. Very 
likely he may be your sincere Irieml ; but I 
do not believe he hiith the interest he pre- 
tends to. He h:ith had ti>o many favours 
in his own ihmily, to ask any more yet a 
while. But I am mistaken, if you have not 
a much more powerful friend tlian the colo- 
nel ; one who is lM)th able and willing to 
serve vou. I dined at his table within these 
two days, and I never heard kinder norwarm- 
er ex[)res.sions from the mouth of man, than 
he made use of towards you. I make no 
doubt you know whom \ mean.' 

* Upon my honour 1 do not,' answered 
Booth; ' nor dill I <xuess that I had such a 
friend in tiie worKl as you mention.' 

' I am i^lad, then,' cries Trent, 'tliat I have 
the pleasure of iutormintr y«m of it..' He 
then named the noble i)eer, who hath been 
alreadv' so often mentioned in this historv. 

BiM)th turned pale, and started at his 
name. ' I l()p_rive vou, mv dear Trent,' cries 
Booth, Mor mentionin<r his name to me, as 
you are a stranj^er to what hath passed be- 
tween us.' 

* Nay, I know nothinjjr that hath passed 
Ix.'tween you,' answered Trent. * 1 am snre, 
if there is any quarrel between you of two 
days' standintr, all is fl)rgiven on his part.' 

' D — n his ibrjrivene.ss,' said Booth. ' Per- 
liaps I ought til) blush at what I have for- 
given.' 

* Yt»u surprise me,' cries Trent. * Pray 
what can be the matter?' 

* Indeeil, my dear Trent,' cries Btx)th, 
very crravely, * he would have injured me 
in the tenderest part. 1 know not how to 
tell it you ; but he would have dishonoured 
me with my wife.' 

* Sure you are not in earnest,' answered 
Trent ; ' but if you are, you will pardon 
me for tliinkiuir that impossible.' 

* Indeed,' cries liooth, ' I have so good an 
opinion of my wife as to l>elieve it imiK)ssi- 
ble for him Xn succeeil ; but that he Siiould 
intend me tlie favour, vou will not, I l)c- 
lieve, think an impossibility.' 

* Faith! not in the least,' said Trent; 
* Mrs. Booth is a very fine woman; and, if I 
had the honour to l>e her husband, I should 
not l)e angry with any man for likinir her.' 

* But vou wo\ild lie aniirv,' said Booth, 
' with a man who should make use of stra- 
tagems and contrivances to seduce her vir- 
tue ; especially if he did tliis under the co- 
lour of entertaining the highest friendship 
lor vourself.' 

* Not at all,' cries Trent. ' It is human 
nature.' 

* Perhaps it is,' cries Booth ; * but it is 
human nature depraved, stripped of all its 
worth, and loveliness, and di/jnity, and de- 
graded down to a level with the vilest 
brutes.' 



* Look ye, Booth,' criea Trent, * I would 
not be misunderstood. I think, when I am 
talkintr to vim, I talk to a man of sense, and 
to an mhabitant of this country ; not to one 
who dwells in a land of saints. If you have 
really such an opinion as you express of this 
noble lord, you have the tinest opjwrtunity 
of making a complete fin)! and bubble of 
.Ifim that anv man can desire, and of mak- 
insf vour own fortune at the same time. 1 
do not say tliat your suspicions are ground- 
less ; for, of all men uj)on earth, I know my 
lord is the greatest bubble to women, though 
I believt" he hath had very few. And this 
I am confident of, that he hath not tlie least 
jealousy of these suspicions. Now, there- 
fore, if you will act the part of a wise man, 
I will undertake that you shall make your 
fortune, without the least injury to the chas- 
tity of Mrs. Booth.' 

* I do not understand you, sir,' said Booth,* 
' Nay,' cries Trent, * if you will not un- 
derstand me, I have done. I meant only 
your service ; and I thought I had known 
you iK'tter.' 

Booth begged him to explain himself. * II* 
vou can,' said he, * show me anv wav to im- 
prove such circumstances as I have opened 
to you, you may depend on it, I shall readi- 
ly embrace it, and own my obligations to 
you.' 

* That is sjKiken like a man,' cries Trent. 
'Whv, what is it more than this? Carry 
vour suspicions in your own bosom. L.et 
Sirs. B(H)th, in whose virtue I am sure vou 
may be justly confident, go to the pu\)lic 
places; there let her treat my lord with 
common civility only ; I am sure lie will bite. 
And thus, without sullc.'ring him to gain his 
pur|X)se, you will gain yours. I know se- 
veral who' have succeeiled with liim in this 
manner.' 

* I am verv sorrv, sir,' cries Booth, * that 
you are acquainted with any such rascals. 
\ do assure vou, rather than I would act 
such a part, I would submit to the hard- 
est sentence that fortune could pronounce 
against me.' 

*Do as you please, sir,' said Trent, *I have 
only ventured to advise you as a friend. 
But do you not think your nicety is a little 
over-scrupulous ?' 

*You will excuse me, sir,' said Booih; 
' but I think no man can be too scrupulous 
in points which concern his honour.' 

* I know many men of very nice honour,' 
answered Trent, * who have gone much far- 
ther; and no man, I am sure, had ever a 
better excuse for it thanyournelf. — You will 
forgive me. Booth, since what I speak pro- 
ceeds from my love to you ; nay, indeed, by 
mentionintr vour affairs to me, which I am 
heartily sorry for, you have given me a 
right to speak. You know best what friends 
you have to depend upon ; but, if you have 
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DO Other pretensions than your merit, I can 
assure you, vou would fail, if it was possi- 
ble you could have ten limes more merit 
than vou have. And if vou love vour wife, 
as I am eonvinrrd you d«), what must he 
your condition in sct'injr her want tlie nc- 
cessaru'8 ol lite r 

* I know mv c()ndiii<m is very hard,* cries 
Booth; 'but 1 have one comfort in it, which 
I will never part witii, and that \i* — inno- 
cence. As to the nwTv nfccsKiirirs of lile, 
htnvfver, it is pretty diliicult to deprive us 
of them ; this 1 am sure oC, no one can want 
them long.' 

*Upon my word, sir, cries Trent. * I did 
not know you had been so irrcat a phikiso- 
pher. But, believe m<», thisi.' matters look 
much less terrible at a di>tan(*e, than when 
tlieyare actually present. You will then find, 
I am afraid, that honour h:ith ]io more 
skill in eiH)kery, than Shaksjx'jire tells us it 
hath in surirery. D — ]i me. il' 1 don't wish 
his U>rdship loved my will* as well as he 
d(»lh yours, I jiromist^ yon I would trust her 
virtue; and,if he should <jnt the belter of it, 
I should have jM^opK? of liishion enough to 
ke(T)me in countenjmee.' 

Their second bottle l)ein<i now almost 
out. Booth without making any answer, 
called lor a bill. Trent pressed very nmch 
the drinkinff another little ; hut B(>oth ab- 
solutely refused, and presently atlerwards 
they parted, not extremely well satisfied 
with each other. They apjx»ared indeed 
one to the otly?r in disadvantageous lights 
of a very difi'erent kind. Trent concluded 
Booth to be a very sillv fellow ; and Btwth 
began to suspect, that iTrent was very little 
better than a scoundrel. 



. CHAf TER VIII. 

Contains a Utttr, mid other matters. 

We will now return to Amelia ; to whom, 
immediately upon her husband's departure 
to walk with Mr. Trent, a porter brought 
the following letter ; which she immediately 
opened and read : 

" Madam, 
" The quick despatch which I have 
given to your first commands, will, I hope, 
assure you of the diligence ^vith which I 
shall alwavs obey every command that you 
are pleased to honour me with. I have, in- 
deed, in this trifling aiiair, acted as if my 
life itself had been at stake ; nav I know 
Bot but it may be 6<» ; for this insignificant 
JMtter, you was pleased to tell me, would 
oUige the charming person in whos<^ ix)wer 
is not only my happiness, but, as I am well 
persuaded, mv life too. Let me reap there- 
fore some little advantage in yo\ir eyes, as 
jrou have in mine, from^ this trifling occa- 
bjod; for if any thing could add to tlie 



charms of which you are mistress, it would 
be perhaps that amiabk; zeal with which 
vou maintain the cause of vour friend. I 
hope, indii'd, she will Ik my friend and ad- 
vocate with the most lovely of licr sex, as I 
think she hath reason, and as vou was 
pleased to insinuate she liad been. Let me 
neseerhyou madam, let not that dear heart, 
whose* tenderness is so inclined to comiias- 
sionate the miseries of others, be hardened 
only acrainst the sutlerings which itself oc- 
casions. Let not that man alone have rea- 
son to think you cruel, who, oC all others, 
would <lo the most to procure your kind- 
ness. How often have I lived over iu my 
reflectitms, in mv dreams, those two slmrl 
mmutes we were toirt-iher! B;:t ala;s! how- 
faint are these mimicries of the imngiiia- 
tion! What would I va>i gi\e \o purehase 
the reality of such anotiier hissing I Thi', . 
madam, is in your |H)wer to bestow on tlie ' 
man who hath no wl>h, no will, no fortune, 
no heart, no life, bui what are ai yr.ur di.-^jvo- 
sah Grant me only the favour to Ik* at 

lady 's assendily. You can have no- 

thiiJLf to fear I'rom intluliinng me with a nt>- 
menfs sight, a niomt nt's conversation ; I 
will ask no more. I know your delicary, 
and had rather die than ollend it. CtAild I 
have seen you sometinus, I Wlieve the fear 
of offending you would have kept my love 
lor ever buried in n^v hoseun; but, to lie to- 
tally excluded even h-om tlie siirht of what 
my soul dotes on, is what I cann(»t hear. It 
is that ak>ne which hath extorted the Jatrfl 
secret from me. Let that obtain your tin- 
given«»ss for me. I need not sign this lettrr, 
otherwise than with that impression of my 
heart which I liope it heai-s; ami, to con- 
clude it in any form, no hmtjuaire hath wc^nis 
of devotion strong emmgh to tell yeni with 
what truth, what aniruish, what zeal, whul 
adoration I love vou.*' 

Amelia had just strenirth It) hold oiit to 
the end, when her trembling jrrew so vioh^nt, 
that she drojjped the letter, and had proba- 
bly drop]x\l herself, liail not Mrs. Atkinson 
come timelv to supiK>rt her. 

* Good fteavens !' tries Mrs. Atkinson, 
* what is the matter with you, madam ?' 

« I know not what is the matter,' cries 
Amelia, 'bull liave received a letter at last 
from that infamous colonel.* 

' You will take my opinion agjfin tlien. I 
hope, madam,' cries Mrs. Atkinson. ' But 
dcm't be so affected ; the letter cannot eat 
you, or nm away wiili you. — Here it lies, I 
see ; will vou give me leave to n^ad it r' 

* Read it with all my heart,' cries Amelia. 
' and give me your advice how^ to act ; for I 
am almost distracted.' 

* Heyday !' savs Mrs. Atkinson, * here is 
a piece of* parchment too — what is that :' 
In truth this parcliment had dropped from 
the letter when Amelia first opened it ; but 
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her attention was so fixed by the contents i tliat slie had said the handsomest things in 
of the letter itself, that she had never read : the worldof him to me. He answercHlj^that 
the oiher. Mrs. Alkinscm had now opened ' he thoiii^lit lie had not been delicient in "€* 
tlie parchment first; and, after a moment's , nerasitv to this lady, (fori explained to Inm 
jKTu.sal, the fire Hashed from her eyes, ami whom I meant ;) hut that indeed, if she liad 
tlie hiooil flushed hito her cheeks, and she spoke well of him tome, (meaninjj; yourself, 
cried om in a rapture, *it is a ctmimission madam,) he would not tail tore waril her for 

such an ohlit^ation. I then told him she had 
married a very deservini; man, who had 
served loni;f in tlie anny ahroad as a private 
man, and who was a ser«^*ant hi the i^iiards ; 
that I knew it was so very easy lor him to 



com- 
same 



lor my husband ! ujjim my soul, it is a c 
mission tor my hushand'/ and at the s: 
time bet^n to jump about the room, in a 
kind of ii*antic lit of joy. 

' What can ha the meaniuir of all this?' 



cries Amelia, under the highest degree'of «ret him a commissum, that t should not 
astonishment. think he had any tumour or goodness in tlie 



* Do not I tell yon, my dear madam,' cries 
s!k\ * that it is a commission for my bus- 



world, if he neglected it. 1 declared this 
sti'p must be a preliminary to any goiKl 



band ? and can you wonder at my being ; opinion he must ever liojw for of mine. I 
overjoyed at what 1 know will make him so then prolessed the jrreatest friendship to 
liappy? — And no w^ it is all (Kit. The letter that ladv, (in which 1 am convinced you 
is not from the colonel, but from that noble will think me serious,) and assured him he 
lord of whom I have told y(Hi m much. | would give mo one of the highest pleasures, 



But, indeed, madam, I have some pardons 
to ask of you. — Ht)wever, I know your 
giHKlness, and I will tell vou all. 

* You are to know, then, madam, that I 
had not been in the OiHira-house six mi- 
nutes, bi:(bre^ mastpie came up, and taking 
.me by the hand, led me axide. I gave the 
masque my hand ; and seeing a lady at that 
time lay hold on Captain Booth, I tt)ok that 
opjxjrtunity of sli])pinir away from him ; for, 
thouirh hy the help of the squeaking voice, 
and by atlemj)ting to mimic yours, I had 
pretly well disguised my own, I was still 
afraid, if 1 had much coJiversation with your 
Inisband, he would discover me. 1 walked 
therelbre away with this nuisque to the up- 
per end of the room, where we sat down m 
a corner together. He presently discovered 
to me, that he took me for you ; and I smm 
a tier found out who he was ; indeed, so far 
fromatteraptingto disguise hiuLself, he spoke 
in his own voice, antl in his own person. 
He now began to make very vi(>lent love to 
me ; but it was rather in the style of a great 
man of the present age, than of an Arcadijin 
8wain. In short, he laid his whole fortune 
at my feet, and bade me make whatever 
terms I pleased, either fljr myself or for 
others. By others, I supjx)se he meant your 
husband. This, however, put a thought 
into my head, of turning the present occa- 
Bi«>n to advantage. I told him, there were 
two kinds of persons, the fallaciousness of 
whose promises had become proverbial in 
the world. These were lov'ers, and great 
men. What reliance then could I have on 
llic promise of one, who united in himself 
both those characters ? That I had seen a 
melancholy instance, in a very wortliy wo- 



in letting me be the instrument of doing her 
such a service. He promised me in a mo- 
ment to do what you see, madam, he hath 
since (h>ne. And to you I shall always think 
myself indebted for it.' 

' I know not how you are indebted to me,' 
cries Amelia. * Indeed, I am very glad of 
any gcK)d tbrtune that can attend iX)or At^ 
kinson : but I wish it had been obtained 
some other way. GimhI Heavens! what 
must l)e the consequence of this? What 
must this lord think of me, for listening 
to his mention of love ; nay, f()r making any 
terms with him ? for what must he suppose 
those terms mean ? Indeed, Mrs. Atkinson, 
you carried it a great ileal Um far. No won- 
der he liad the assurance to write to me in 
the manner he hath done. It is too plain 
what he c«)nceives 4»f me, and who knows 
what he may say to others. You may have 
blown upmy re])utation Iw your behaviour.' 

* How is that j^ossible?' answered Mra, 
Atkinson. * Is it not in my power to clear 
up alt matters?* If you will but jjive me 
leave to make an api)ointment m your 
name, I will meet liim myself, and declare 
the whole secret to him.' 

' I will consent to no such appointment,' 
cries Amelia. * I am heartily sorry I ever 
consented to practice any deceit. I plainly 
see the truth of what Dr. Harrison liath 
oflen told me, that if one steps ever so little 
out of the ways of virtue and innocence, we 
know not how we may slide ; for all the w^ya 
of vice are a slippery descent.' 

* That sentiment,"' cries Mrs. Atkinsopi 
' is nuich older than Dr. Harrison, ^jfff^ 
vitium iJt proclioi est.^ . ' ' 

* However new or old it is, I find itii 



man of my acquaintance, (meaning myselt*, true,' cries Aittella. — ' But, pray, tell me all, 
madam,) of his want of generosity. I said, j though I trendile to hear it. 
I knew tlie obligiitions that he had to this < Indeed, my dear friend,' said Mrs. A tkin- 
woman, and the injuries he had done her ; son, ' you are terrified at uotliing. — Indeed, 
all which I was convinced she forgave ; for ; indeed, you are too g^r^^l^\K>a&fc' 
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' I do not know what you mean by pni- 
dcry,' anfi^vercd Amelia. * I shall never be 
ashamed of the strictest re^nl to doci^ncy, 
to re|nit<ition, and to that Tumour in which 
the dearest of all hinnnn creatures hath its 
share. But pray tjrive me tlic Utter ; there 
is an expR'ssion in it whicli alarmed me 
when 1 read it. — Pray, what dolh he mean 
by his two short minutes, and by purchuKin<r 
tlie reality of such another hlcsshiff?' 

' Indeed, I know not what he means bv 
two minutes,^ crie.j Mrs. Atkinson, * unless 
he calls two hours so; lor we were not to- 
gether much less — and as for any l)lfssinir 
he had, I am a stran«ier to it. Sun', I hope 
you have a better opinion of me than to 
tliink I granted him the lea.sl favour.* 

'I don't know what favours you irranted 
him, madam,' answered Amelia, jin visUly; 

* but I am sorry you ijrantod him any, in 
my name.' 

'U})on my word,' cries Mrs. Alkhison, 
' you use me unkindly — and it is an usai2^» 
I did not exi)cct at \(mr hands; nor do 1 
know that I have deserved it. 1 am sure 
I went to the masquerade with no other 
view than to ohliij;o vovi ; nor did i say or 
do any thing there, which any woman, who 
is not the most confounded prude upon 
earth, would have started at on a nuich less 
occ:ision than what induced me. Well, I 
declare upon my soul, then, that if I was a 
man, rather than to be married to a woman 
who makes such a fuss with her virtue, I 
would wish my wife was without such a 
troublesome companion.' 

'Very possiblv, madam, these may be 
your sentiments,* cries Amelia ; * and 1 hoix' 
they are the sentiments of your husband.* 

' 1 desire, madam,' cries Mrs. Atkinson, 

* vou would not reflect on mv husband, lie 
is as worthy a man, and as brave a man as 
yours ; yes, madam, and he is now as much 
a captain.' 

She spoke these words with so loud a 
voice, that Atkinson, who was accidentally 
going up stairs, heard them ; and, l»eintr sur- 
prised at the angry tone of his wife's voice, 
no entered the room, and with a look of 
much astonishment, Ix^gged to know what 
was the matter. 

* The matter, my dear,' cries Mrs. Atkin- 
son, * is that I have got a conunission for 
yon, and your good old friend here is angry 
with nw tor getting it.' 

* I have not spirits enow,' cries Amelia, 

* to answer you as you deserve ; and, if 1 
liad, you are below my ancrer.' 

* I do not know, Mrs. Booth,' answered 
the other, 'whence this great suiH.'riority 
oyer me is derived; bu1| if your virtue 
gives it you, I would have you to know, 
madam, that I despise a prude as much as 
pfou ean do a . 

'Tbou^ jou have several limes,' cries 



Amelia, 'insulted me witli that word, I 
scorn to give you any ill language in return. 
If you desi^rve any bad appellation, you 
know it, without my lellinir it you.' 

Poor Atkinson, wlio Wiis more trijrhtened 
than he had ever 1)een in his liie, ihd ail he 
could to procun^ peace. He fell upiwi his 
kn<'es to liis wife, and K'gged Jier to com- 
fx>se herself; lor, indeed, she seemed to W 
in a most furious raL^e. 

While he was in this posture, B(H)th, who 
had knocked so gently at the door, lor ii:tr 
of disturbing his wile, that he had not ln.ta 
heard in the temiK'st, came into the runni. 
The moment Amelia saw him, the iijns 
which had heen gathering lor some tiun'. 
burst in a torrent tVcun her eyes, whicl:, 
however, she endeavomeil to conceal y,\'\\i\ 
her handkerchiet'. The entry of Beoih 
turned all in an im^tant into a silent pich^re; 
hi which, the lirst fiijure which struck the 
eves ol'tlie ca]>Tain, was the sergeani on hLs 
kne«'s to his wife. 

Booth immediately cried — ' What's the 
mejining of this:' — hut receivt-d no answt r. 
He then cast his eyes towards Amelia : ami 
plainly discernino: her couditkm, he ran to 
her, and in a very tender phnise biL^*rt/d to 
know what was the matter. T«i ^^ hieh >!.c 
answert^l, — * Not bin Jr, niy dear, ni>ihing (\\ 
any cimsequence.' He replied — ihai he 
would know; and then turned to Aikii.son. 
anil asked the same question. 

Atkinson answered, *UiKmmy honour, ^ir, 
I know nothing of h. — iSomethini; hath pr.s- 
sed between madam antl my wile ; but wi.;>i 
it is, I know no more than your l.onrur.' 

' Vour wife,' said Mrs.' Atkinson, * has 
used me cruelly ill, Mr. Booth. If you mu>t 
be satisfied, that is the whole matter.' 

BiK)th rapped out a great tvaih, and cried. 
' It is imptKssihle; my wife is not capable of 
using anv (me ill.' 

Amelia then cast herself upon Ikt knees 
to her husband, and cried, * For Heavens 
sake, do not throw vonrself hito a passit)n — 
some few words fiavc passed — perhaps I 
may be in the wrong.' 

* Damnation seize me, if I think so,' cries 
Booth. ' And I wish whosoever hath dnnvn 
these tears from yi)ur eyes, may pay it u ith 
as many dro[>s of their heart's blotul.' 

* You see, madam,' cries Mrs. Atkinson, 
* you hiive your bully to take >our part ; .m), 
I suppose, you will use your triuniijh.' 

Amelia made no answer: but still kc]^t 
hold of B(H)th, whi), in a violent ragi\ cried 
out, 'My Amelia triumph over such a wretch 
as thee! What can lead thy insolence to 
such presumption? Sergeant", 1 desire you'll 
take that monster out of the room, or I can- 
not answer f(>r myself.' 

The sergeant was beginning to beg 
his wife to retire, (for hepfTccived very 
plainly, that she had, as the phrase Ls, taken 
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a sip too much thai evening,) when with a 
rai^e little short of madness, she cried out, — 

* And do vou tauielv sec ine insulted in 
such a manner, now that you are a jftrntle- 
man, and u|mmi a HKHinir with him?' 

*It i.s hirky t<»r us all, perliaps,' answered 
13ooth, * tliat he is not my equal.' 

* You lie, sirrah,' said Mrs. Atkinson, *he 
is every way your equal ; he is as crood a 
gentleman as yourself, ami as much an offi- 
cer. — No, I retract wliat I sav — he hath 

« 

not the spirit uf a in?ntleman, nor of a man, 
neither — or lie would not bear to sec his 
wift.' insulted.' 

* Let me h»»£r of you, my dear,' cries the 
sersreant, * to go with me and comix)se your- 
self.' 

'Go witli thee, thou wretch!' — cries she, 
looking witli the utmost disdain ujmmi him, 
— 'no, nor ever speak to thet^ more.' At 
which words she hurst out of the room ; and 
the serp^eant, without saying a word, fol- 
lowed h<'r. 

A very tender and pathetic scene now 
passed betweiMi 15o(>th and his wife, in 
which, wIkii she was a little com])osed, she 
related to him the whole story. For, besides 
that it was nrit j)ossihle for her otherwise to 
account for the quarrel which he had seen, 
Booth was no^v posjiessed of the letter tliat 
lay on tiie floor. 

Amelia having emptied lier mind to lier 
husband, and obtained his faithful promise 
that he would not resent the affair to my 
lord, was pretty well c«mii>osed, and began 
to relent a little towards Mrs. AtkiiLSon ; 
but Booth was so highly inctfused with her, 
that he declared he would h'ave her house 
thi^ next mornuig; which they both ac- 
cordingly did, and immediately acconuno- 
da^|ld themselves with convenient apsirt- 
ments within a few doors of their friend the 
doctor. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Containing some things tcortky observation, 

NoTWiTiisTANDiNo thc cxchangc of his 
lodgings, B(K)th di<l not forget to send an 
rxcuse to Mr. Trent, of whose conversation 
he had taken a full surfeit tlic preceding 
evening. 

That day in his walks, B(x>th met with 
an old brot her-oflicer, who had served with 
him at Gibraltar, and was on half-pay as 
well as himsirlf. He liad not, indeed, had 
tlic ff»rt.une of bcinuf broke with his reiri- ] 
ment, as was Booth; but had j^oiie out, as 
they call it, on half-jiay as a lif.utenant, a 
rank to which he liad risen in fivc-and-thirty 
years. 

This honest gentleman, after some dis- 
course with Booth, desired him to lend him 
half a crown ; which he assured him he 



would faithfully jMiy tlic next day, when he 
was to receive some money Ibr liis sister. 
This sister was the widow of an officer that 
had been killed in the sea-service ; and she 
and her brother lived together on their joint 
stock, out of wliicl) thev mahitained likewise ' 
an old mother, and two of tlie sister's chil- 
dren, the eldest of which was about nine 
years okl. * You must know,' said thc old 
lieutenant, ' I have been disapix)inted this 
morning by an old scoundrel, who wanted 
fifteen per cent, for advancing my si&ter's 
i)ension ; but 1 have now got an honest fel- 
low, who hath ])romised it me to-morrow, 
at ten per cent.' 

' And enough, too, of all conscience,' cries 
Booth. 

* Why, indeed, I think so, too,' answered 
the other ; * considering it is sure to be paid 
one time or other. To say thc truth, it is 
a little hard the government doth not pay 
those pensions better ; for my sister's hath 
been due almost these two years ; that is 
mv way of thinking.' 

Booth answered, he was ashamed to re- 
fuse him such a sum ; ' But, upon my soul,' 
said he, * I have not a suiglc halfixmny in 
my pocket ; lor I am in a worse condition, 
if possible, than yourself; for I have lost all 
njy monev, and, what is worse, I owe Mr. 
Trent, wlioui you remember at Gibraltar, 
fifty pfnmds.' 

*Rememb«?r him! yes, d — n him, I re- 
member him very well,' cries the old gen- 
tleman, * though he will not remember me. 
He is grown so great now, that he will not 
speak to his old acquaintance; and yet I 
sliould be ashamed oi myself to be great in 
such a manner.' 

* What manner do you mean ?' cries 
Bi>oth, a fit tie eagerly. 

' Why, by pimping,' answered the other, 

' lie is a pimp in ordinary to my lord , 

who keeps his family ; or how the devil he 
lives else I don't know ; for his place is not 
worth three hundred pounds a-year, and he 
and his wife spend a thousand at least. But 
she keeps an assembly, which, I believe, if 
you was to call a bawdy-house, you would 
not misname it. But d — n me, if I had not 
rather l)e an honest man, and walk on foot> 
with holes in my shoes, as I do now, or go 
without a dinner, as I and all my family will 
to-day, tlian ride in a chariot, and feast by 
sucli means. I am h(mcst Bob Bound, 
and always will be ; that's niy way of think- 
inir; and there's noinan shail call mo other- 
wise: lor if lie doth, I will knork him down 
for a lying rascal; that is my way of 
thinking.' 

'And a very good way of thinking, too,' 
cries Booth. * However, you shall not want 
a dinner to-day ; for if you will go home 
with me, I will lend you a crown wi^all 
my heart.' '^^■S^ 
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* Lookce,' said tlie old man, * if it will be 
nny wise inwnvenu'nt to you, I will not 
liave it ; for 1 will never rob another man 
of iiis dinner, to eat myM'lf— that is my way 
of thinkiHi;.' 

* P<K)h,' said Booth, * never menti<m such 
a trifle iw'kc l»etween you and me, Besidt.»s, 
you say yi>u can pay it me to-morrow ; and 
I ])n>mifte you that will be the same thinir.' ! 

They tlien walked tocetlier to BtKUh's 
loiljcrinjrs, where Bmith, from Amelia's jXHrk- 
et, fjcavi: his friend double the little sum lie 
bad asked. Xlynm which, the old lorentleman 
shiK)k him heartily by the hand, and, reiK^at- 
in<2: his intentions of piiyin^ him the next 
dav, made the bt^st of his wav ti» a butcher's, 
whence he carried oil' a le&r of mutton, to a 
family that liad lately kept Lent without any 
reli^ous merit. 

When he was pone, Amelia asked her 
luisband who that old /jnentleman was? 
Bootli aiLSwered, he was one of the scandals 
of his country. That the Duke of Marl- 
bowugh had, about thirty years belbiv, 
made him an ensijin from a private man, 
for very particular merit; and that he had, 
not kmg since, gone out of the armv with a 
bn)ken heart, uinm having several boys put 
over his'head. He tlien gave her an account 
of his tamily, which he had lieanl Irom the 
old gentleman in their way to his house, 
and with which we have already, in a con- 
cise manner, acquainted the reader. 

* Good Heavens !' cries Amelia, ' what 
are our great men made of? Are they, in 
reality, a distinct species from the rest of 
mankind? Are they Vjorn without hearts?' 

* One would, indeed, sometimes,' cries 
Booth, * be inclined to think so. In tnith, 
they have no jXTlect idea of tht>8e c4>mmon 
distresses of mankind, which are far removed 
from their own sphere. Compassion, if 
Ihoroughlv examined, will, I Iwlieve, ap|x»ar 
to be the fellow-feeling only of men of the 
same rank and <legree of life, for one an- 
other, OB account of the evils to which they 
themselves are liable. Our sensations are, 



I am afraid, very cold towards those who 
are at a great distance fn)m us, and whose 
calamities can cons<-quenily nr\er reach us.' 

*• 1 remendK'r,' cries Amelia, * a sentiment 
of Dr. Harrisfin's, which li«^ t«>l<l me was in 
some Latin Ixxik; / am a man Myaelfn and 
my heart is interested in lehatever can hrfal 
the rest of mankHtd, This is the sentiment 
of a g<H)d man, and whoever thinks other- 
wist^ is a bad one.' 

* I have often told vou, mv dear Emilv.' 

ft ' • « 

cries Booth, Mhat all men, »:: well the U^.t 
as the wt)rst, net alike from the principle ol* 
selt-love. Where l»enevolence, ihereiiire, 
is the iippeniiost i>assion, sell-love direris 
vou to gratify it by doinj; likhI, and by rc- 
lievinj; the distress^es of others: lor ihev arc 
then, in reality, your own. But wliere am- 
bition, avarice, [iride, or any other passion 
govenis theman, and kce]>s)iis Ixnevolcnce 
down, tlie mis<-ries of all t>ther men atlect 
him no mon^ than they wimld a stock or a 
stone. And thus the man and his statue 
have often the same degree of feehng or 
compassion.' 

' 1 have often wished, my dear,' cries 
Amelia, *to hear ycm converse with Dr. 
Harrison on this subject ; lor I am sure he 
would ccmvinc^ ycm, though I can't, that 
there are really such things as ivligion and 
virtue.' 

This was not the first hint of this kind 
which Amelia had given ; for she .sometimes 
apprehended from his discourse that he was 
little l)etter than an atheist: a considera- 
tion which did not diminish her allection 
lor him, but gave her ffreat uneasiness. 
On all such occasions. Booth inmiediately 
turned the discourse to some other subject ; 
for though he had in other points a great 
opini(m of his wife's capacity ; yet as ^i- 
vuie or a philosoplier he did not hoUl hwin 
a very resp(T.tal»le light, nor did he lay any 
great stress on her sentiments in such' mat- 
ters. He now, therelbre, gave a speed v 
turn to the conversation, and began to tallk 
of allairs liclow the dignity of tins iiistory. 



BOOK XL 



CHAPTER L 

Contmning a very poliie scene. 

We will now look back to some pcrsim- 
ages, who though not the principal charac- 
ters in this history, have yet made too c^in- 
siderable a figure in it to'bt^ abruptly drop- 
ped. And t&se arc Colonel Jami^'and his 
ladfy. 



This fond couple never met tilltluiner the 
day after the masquerade, when thev hap- 
pened to lie alone together in an antichamber 
before the arrival of the rest of the companv. 

The conversation began with tlie c^^lonel's 
snyincr, » I hope, madam, you got no cold 
last night at the masquerade." To which 
the lady answered by nmch the same ques- 
tion. 
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They then sat together near five minutoa 
without opiMiinir thfir mouths to each other. 
At la.?t Mrs. Jaiiies sa'ul, ' Pray, sir, who 
w.is tiiut masque with you in the dress ot'a 
sliti-phenhiss ? How could you exiK)se your- 
fi'Ai" hy walkiiii]^ witli such a trollop in pub- 
\\r. ; t')r crrtainly no woman ol* any lijnjure 
Avou'.il appear th«jre in such a dresH. You 
kn »\v, Mr. James, I never interlere with 
your allliirs ; hut 1 would, methinks, for my 
own «:iko, if I was you, preserve a little de- 
c:.in*y in the liice of the world.' 

' I'poii my word,' said James, *I do not 
kiiivA* whom you mean. A woman in 8uch 
a dress mij^ht speak ti) me lor autrht I know. 
— A thousand pi'ople speak to me at a mas- 
<pierade. But I promise you I sjioke to no 
wom:in aciiuaintauce tliere that 1 know of 
— lnde«*d, I now rt.T4>ll('ct there was a wt>- 
mnn in a dress of a shepherdess; and there 
'Was another awkward thinj; in a blue do- 
)nino that plaij;ued me a little, butlsotm got 
rid of them.' 

'And I suppose you do not know the 
iadv in the blue domino neither?' 

* Not I, I assure you,' sai«l James. * But 

firay, why do you ask me these questions ? 
t looks 8o like iealouHV.' 

* Jealousy !' cries she, * I jealous ! no, Mr. 
James, I siiall never Im? jealous, I promise 
vou, esih^cijdlv of tlie lailv in the blue do- 
mino ; n»r, to my knowledge, she despises 
you of all human race' 

*I am heartily i^lad of it,' said James, 
* for I never saw such a tall awkward mon- 
Hter in my life.' 

* That is a very cruel way of telling me 
you knew me.' — 

* You, madam,' said James, * you was in 
a black domino.' 

*lt is not so unusual a thing, I Wlieve, 
vou vourself know, to chauL'v dresses — I 
r)wn I did it to discover some of vour tricks. 

« 

I did not think vou could have tlistin<niishcd 
the tall awkward monsti.^ so well. 

* Ujjon my st)ul,' said James, * if it was 
yoM, 1 did not even suspect it ; so yoi^ought 
riiit tt) he oliended at what I have saijl ig^ 
norantlv.' 

* Indeed, sir,' cries she, * you cannot of- 
fiMid nv^ bv any t'ling you can say to my 
fac'^ — no, W my soul, I despise you too 
much. But I wish, Mr. James, you would 
not make me the subject of your conversa- 
tion nmonirst your wenches. I desire I may 
not be afraid of meeting them lor (ear of 
their insults ; that I may not Ihj told by a 
dirty trollop, you make me the subject of 
vour wit amongst them, of which, it seems, 
I am the fi vou rite topic. Though you have 
married a tall awkward monster, Mr. James, 
I think slie hath a right to be treated as 
your wife, with respect at least. — Indeed, I 
shall never require any more ; indeed, Mr. 



James, I never shall. — ^I think a wife hath 
a title to that.' 
'Who told vou this, madam?' said James. 

* Vour slut, said she, 'your wench, your 
shepherdess.' 

' By all that's sacred !' cries James, 'I do 
not know who the shepherdess was.' 

' By all that's sacred, then!' says she, 'she 
told me so^and i am convinced she told mc 
truth. — But I do not wonder at your deny- 
ing it ; for that is equally consistent with 
honour as to behave in such a manner to a 
wile who is a gentlewcmian. — I hope you 
will allow me that, sir — Because I had not 
quite so great a fortune, I hope you do not 
think me beneath you, or that you did me 
any honour in marrying me. I am come of 
as g«>od a family as yourself, Mr. James ; 
and if my brother knew how you treated 
me, he would not bear it.' 

' Do you threaten me with your brother^ 
madam?' said James. 

'I will not be ill treated, sir,' answered she. 

' Nor I neither, madam,' cries he ; * and 
therefore I desire you will prepare to go into 
tlie coimtry to-morrow mommg.' 

' Indeed, sir,' said she, ' I shall not.' 

' By Heavens ! madam, but you shall,' 
answere<l he : ' I will have my coach at the 
door to-morrow morning by seven ; and you 
shall either go into it or be carried.' 

' I ho])e, sir, you are not in earnest,' said 
she. 

' Indeed, madam,' answered he, * but! am 
in earnest, and resolved; and into the coun- 
try you go Uvmorrow.' 

'But why into the country,' said she, * Mr. 
James ? Why will you be so barbarous to 
denv me the pleasures of the town ?' 

* because vou interfere with my plea- 
sures,' cried James : ' which I liave told you 
long ago I would not submit to. It is enough 
for fond couples to have tliese scenes to- 
gethi^r. I thought we had been upon abet- 
ter footing, and had cared too little for each 
other to l>ecome mutual plagues. I thou^t 
you had Ix^en satisfied with tlie full liber^ 
of doing what you pleased.' 

' So I am; I defy you to say I have ever 
given you any uneasuiess.' 

' How !' cries he, ' have you not just now 
upbraided me with what you heard at the 
masquerade ?' 

' I own,' said she, ' to be insulted by such 
a creature to my face, stung me to the soul. 
I must have hail no spirit to bear the insults 
of such an animal. Nav, she spoke of you 
with equal contempt. Whoever she is, I 

Bromise you Mr. Booth is her favourite, 
iut, indeed, she is unworthy any one's re- 
gard ; tor she beiiavcd like an arrant dra- 
goon.' 

' Hang her,' cries the cdoncl, ' I know 
nothing of her.' 
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* Well, but, Mr. James — ^I am sure yon 
will not send me into the country. Indeed, 
1 will not go into the country.' 

' If vou was a reasonable woman,' cries 
James, * perhaps 1 should not desire it. — 
And im one consideration ' 

* Come, name your consideration,' said she. 

* Let me first exj>tTience your discern- 
ment,' said he — * Come, Molly, let me try 
your judtrment. Can you guess at any 
woman of Y«)ur acquaintance that I like?' 

* Sure,' said she/ it cannot be Mrs. Bix>th!' 

* And why mil Mrs. l>(H)th r answered he. 

* Is she not the first ivoman in the world ?' 

' Very far from it,' replied she, ' in my 
opinion.' 

' Prav, what faults,' said lie, * can you 
find in lier r' 

' In the first place,' cries Mrs. James, 

* her eyes are too large ; and she hath a 
look with them that I don't know how to de- 
scribe ; but I know I don't like it. TJicn 
her eyebrows are too large ; therefore, in- 
deed, she dotli all in her jxiwer to remedy 
tliis with her pincers; for if it was not li)r 
those, her eyebniws would ho preixwterous. 
— Then her nose, as well pro})orti(med as it 
is, has a visible scar on one side. — Her ncek 
likewise is too pmtuberant for the genteel 
size, especially as she laces herself; for no 
woman, in myopinion,can be tijenteel, who is 
m»t entirely flat Injfore. And lastlv, she is 
both too short and t«w tall. — Well, you may 
laugh, Mr. James, I know what I mean, 
though I cannot well expn^ss it, — I mean, 
that she is too tall for a pretty woman, and 
too short for a fine woman. — There is such 
a thint; as a kind of insipid medium — a kind 
of something that is neither one thing nor 
another. I know not how to express it 
more clearly ; but when I say such a one is 
a pretty w<»man, a pretty tiling, a pretty 
creature, you know very well I niean a little 
woman; and when I say such a one is a 
very fine woman, a very fine person of a 
woman, to lie sure I must mean a tall wo- 
man. Now a woman that is Ix'tween 
both, is certauily neither the one nor the 
other/ 

'Well, I own,' said he, *you have explain- 
ed yourself with great dexterity : but, with 
all these imperfections, I cunnot help liking 
her.' 

' That you need not tell me, Mr. James,' 
answered the lady; *for that! knew before 
you desirect me to invite her to your house. 
And nevertheless, did not I, like an obedient 
wife, comply with your desires? did I make 
any objection to the party you projHv?ed for 
the masquerade, thoucrh l' knew very well 
your motive? what can the l)est of wives 
do more? to procure you success, is not in 
mv power ; and, if I may give you my 
opinion, I believe you never will' succeed 



' Is licr virtue so very impregnable ?' said 
he, with a sneer. 1 

' Her virtue,** answered Mrs. James, *hath j 
the liest guard in the world, which is, a most 
violent love for her husbauiL' 

* All pretence ami alli'ctation,' cries the 
cx^lonel. * It is impossible she shouM have 
so little taste, or. iiuleetl, so little delicacy, 
as to like Mich a Ibllow." 

* Nav, I do not much like him mvself,' said 
she. — *He is not indeed at all such a horiof 
a man as I should like; hull thouirht he 
had iK'cn generally allowed to he l;aiuls<»iiu'.' 

* He handsome!' cries James. 'What, 
with a nose like the prohpscis of an ele- 
phant, with the shoulders of a porter, and 
tlie legs of a chairman? The lil;<»w has not 
in the least the look ot' a gentleman ; and 
one would rather think he had Ibllowed a 
plouirh than the camj) all h'n- lile." 

' Nay, now I protest,' said she, 'I think 
you do him injustice. He is irenteel enough, 
in my opinion. It is true, indi.-ed, he is not 
quite of the most delicate make ; hut what- 
ever he is, I am ctuivinciil she tliinks him 
the finest man in the world.' 

* 1 cannot believe it,' answered he, pee- 
vishly — * But will you invite her to dinner 
here to-moriow ?' 

* With all my heart, and as often as you 
please,' answeretl she. — * But I have some 
lavouis to ask of you. — First, I must hear 
no more ol' goiuix out of tt)wn till 1 please.' 

* Very well,' cries he. 
' In the next place,' said she, * I must 

have two hundred guineas within these two 
(►r three days.' 

* Well, I agret^ to that ton,' answered he. 
' And when 1 do go out of town, I go to 

Tunbridge — I insist ujuwi tl.ut ; and from 
Tunhridge I go to IJath — iHxsitively to Bath. 
And I promise you tiiithfully I will do all in 
my power to carry Mrs. Bt\)th with me.' 

*0n that comlititm,' answered he, ' 1 pro- 
mise you, you shall jr«> wlu'revi r you please. 
— And to show you, I will even prevent 
your \yishes by my generosity, as S(M>n as 1 
receive the five thousand pounds, which I 
am going to take u]) on one of my estates, 
you shall have two hundred more.' 

She thanked him with a low courtesy; 
and he was in such £rood iiumour that he 
oti'ered to kiss her. To this ki.ss sh.c coldly 
turned her cheek — and then flirting her Ian, 
said — 'Mr. James, there is one thing I for- 
got to mention to y«m — I think you intended 
to get a commission in some regiment abroad 
for this younir man.— Now, if you wmild 
take iny advice, I knowiliifl will not oblige 
his wife; and, l)esides, lam positive she re- 
solves to go with him. — But if you c^n pro- 
\nde fi)r him in some regiment at home, I 
know she will dearly love vou fi>r it ; and 
when he is ordered to quarters, slie will be 
left behind — and Yorkshire or Scotland, I 
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think, is as ^rood a distance as either of tlic 
Indies/ 

' Well, 1 will do what I can,' answered 
Jnini^s; * hut I c^jnnot ask any thini^vet; 
l'»r 1 L"»t tw«> |)!ac«'.s ol*:! liuM<lrcji a year each 
for two of my rootnu'ii, within tliis lort- 
ni:rlit.' 

Ai this instant, a violt^it knock at the door 
j«i«;iiili».'d tho arrival i>ftlH'ir company ; ii|)on 
wliicli, both husband and wili^ put on their 
best lo»)ks to receive the jruosts; «id, I'l-om 
their iKjhaviour to each other durinijr the rest 
ot'tite day, aslranirtT mi^ht have c<mcluded 
be had been in company witli itie fondest 
couple in the universe. 



CHAPTER U. 

Matters politicaL 

BEroRE we return to B<N)th, we will re- 
late a scene in which Dr. Harrison wns con- 
cerned. 

This good man, while in the country, 
happened to be in the neiixhbourhiHKl of a 
nol)leman of his acquaintance, and whom he 
knew to have very considerable interest with 
tlie ministers at that time. 

The doctor, who was very well known to 
this nobleman, took this opi>ortunity of pay- 
inj^ him a visit, in order to rer^mimend \HH)r 
Bot>th to his favour. Nor did he nmch doubt 
of his success, the tiivour lie was lo ask 
being a very small one, and to which he 
thoucrht the service ol* Booth gave him so 
just a title. 

The doctor's name soon trained him an 
a(hnission lo the j)n»sence of this great man, 
who, indeed, received him with uiuch cour- 
tesy and politeness ; not so much, perhaps, 
from any particular recrard to the sacn?d 
function, nor from any respect to the doc- 
tor's personal merit, as from somt; r/)nsider- 
ations which the reader will perhaps guess 
anon. Attt.T many cen'monials, and some 
previous discourst! on dilli'rent subjects, the 
doctf)r op<'ne<l the business, and told the 
great man, that he was come to him to so- 
licit a fjivour f(>r a young giMitleman who 
had been an olHcer in the army, and was 
now on half-pay. * All the* favour I ask, my 
lord,' said he, 'is, that this gentleman may 
be ajfain ailmitted ad eundein. I am con- 
vinced your lordship will <!(» me the justice 
to think I wmiM not ask f()r a worthless 
pers«m ; but, indeed, the yon ng man I mean, 
tiath very extraordinary merit. He was at 
the 8ieir«M)f Gibraltar, in which he bt^haved 
with distingui<<}ied lirnv ry; and was dan- 
gerously wouniled at two sev(.*nd times in 
the service of his country. I will add, that 
he is at pn'wmt in great nec«*ssity, and hatJi 
a wife and several child n^i, fnr whom he 
hath no otiier means of providing ; and, if 
it will recommend him farther to ymir lord- 



ship's favour, l»is wife, I believe, is one of 
the best and worthiest of all her sex.' 

* As to that, my dear doctor,' cries the 
noblemaA, ^ 1 shall make no doubt. Indeed, 

j any service I shall »h» the ijenileman, will1)e 
upon your account. As to neces.sity, it is 
the plea of so many, that it is iniiH>ssible to 
serve them all. — And with regard to the 
ptTsonal merit of these inferior officers, I 
believe I need not tell you that it is very 
little regarded. But if you n-connnend him, 
let the iH^rson be what he will, I am con- 
vinced it will be done ; for 1 know it is in 
yonr |M»wer at pn;sent to ask lor a greater 
matter than this.' 

*I de|>end entirely upon your lordship,* 
answere<l the doctor. 

*■ Indeed, my worthy friend,' replied the 
lord, *■ I will not take a merit U) myself, 
which will so little belong; to me. You are 
to depend on yours4.*lf. It iails out very 
luckily, Um), at this time, when you have it 
in youryxjwerso irreatly to tiblijre us.' 

* What, my lord, is hi my power?' crie§ 
the doctor. 

' You certainlv kn(»w,' answered his 
lordship, ' how hard Colonel Trompington 
is run at your town, in the election ot' a 
mavor; thev tell nie it will be a very near 
tiiinir, unh'ss you join us. But we know it 
is in your j)ower to do the business, antl turn 
the scale. I heard your nanu; mentioned 
the other day lui that account ; and I know 
you may have any thing in reason, if you 
will ijive us your interest.' 

* Suri', my lord,' cries the dcwtor, * you 
are not in earnest in asking my interest for 
the col(»nel ?' 

' Indeed, I am,' answered the peer; 'why 
siiould you doubt it?' 

* For manv reasons,' answered the doc- 
tor. ' First, I am an old triend and ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Fairh'eld, as your lord- 
ship, I Iw^lieve, very well knows. The little 
interts*t, thcrelbre, that I have, you may be 
assured, will sro in his favour, indeed, 1 do 
not concern myself dei'ply in these affairs; 
lor I do not think it becomes my cloth so 
to do. But as far as I think it decent to 
interest nivs<'lt", it will certainlv be on the 
side of Mr. Fairlield. Indi-etl, I should do 
so, if I was acciuainted with bot^ the gen- 
tlemen, only by reputati«m; the one Iwing 
a neii^hlxmrinu jrentleman of a very large 
estate, a very ^olx-r and sensible man, of 
known ])robitv and attachment to the true 
interest of his country. The other is a 
mere strniirer, a l)t>y, a soldier of fortune, 
and, as far as I cAin disciTU, from the little 
c^uiversation I had with him, of a very 
shallow capacity, and no education.* 

' No education, my dear friend !' cr'u^H tlic 
nobleman, ^ why he has bt»en educated in 
half the courts in Europe.' 

* Perhaps so, my lord,' ^w^^e\A^flDfe^^~ 
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tor; *but I sliall always be so prcat a 
piMlaiit as to mil n man of no Ic'irninir, a 
man of no education. And from nivown 
knowlfil^r, I ran aver, that 1 am jHTsuaded 
liKTO is searre a lool-soKlier in the army 
who is more illilrrate than the colonel.* 

* Why, as to Lriiin and Greek, yim know,' 
replied the lord, 'liny are not nnich required 
in the arm v.' 

* it mav he so/ said the doctor. 'Then 
let such jXTsons kt-ep their own ])rolessii)n. 
It is a very low civil capacity, indeed, t(»r 
which an illiterate man can lie qualified. 
And to s]x>ak a plain truth, if your lordship 
IS a friend to the colonel, vou would do well 
to advise him to decline an attempt, in wliich 
I am certain lie hatli no probability of suc- 
ces.s.' 

'Well, sir,* said the lord, 'if y<m are 
rcsolvtMi atj^inst us, I nuist dt.'al as triM'ly 
with y»>u, and tell you plainly I cannot serve 
vou in your atfair. Nav, it will Ihi the l)est 
thine; 1 can do to hold my tonirvie ; for if I 
should mention Ids name with your recom- 
mendation, al'ter what you have said, he 
would jx.'rhaps never get provided tor as 
kmij as he lives.' 

' Is his own merit, then, my lord, no re- 
commendation ?' cries the d(»cior. 

* My dear, d^'arsir,' cries the other, 'what 
is the merit of a subaltern officer ?' 

* Suri'ly, uiv lord,' cries the doctor, ' it is 
the merit which slamld R*conunend him to 
the \ycnii ol* a subaltern <»fficer. And it is 
a merit which will herealter qualify him to 
serve his country in a higher capacity. And 
I do assurer you of this youn^ man, that he 
hath not only a <rood heart, but a inmd head 
too. And I have l»een told by those who 
are judi^^s, that he is, for his age, an excel- 
lent officer.' 

'Very probably!' cries my lord, 'and 
tliere are abundance with the same merit, 
and the same qualifications, who want a 
morsw^l of bread lor themselves and their 
families.' 

' It is an infamous scandal on the nation,' 
cries the doctor ; ' and I am heartily sorry 
it can be said ev(?n with a colour of truth.' 

' How can it be otherwise ?' says the peer. 
'Do you tliink it is jxissible to provide for 
all men ofinerit ?' 

' Yes, surely do I,' says the doctor, ' and 
very easily tiK>.' 

'How, pray?' — cries the lord — 'Upon 
my word, I shall be irlad to know.' 

'Only by not providing for those who 
have mme — The men of merit in any cajia- 
city are not, I am afraid, so extremely 
mimerous, that we nei'd starve any of them, 
unless we wickedly sutler a set of worthless 
fell uvs to cat tluMr bread.' 

' This is all mere Utopia,' cries his lord- 
ship ; * the chimerical system of Plato's 



selves at the university : politics which are 
inconsistent with the state of human atiairs.' 

' iSure, my lord,' cries the doctor, * we 
have read ol* states where such doctrines 
have U'trn put in practice. What is your 
lordship's <»pinion of Rtmic in the earlier 
aires (»f the conmiimwealth, of Sj>arta, and 
even of Athens itself, in some perio<ls of its 
history V 

' Indeed, doctor,' crits the lord, 'all tlnpc 
notions are obsolet*', and hmtr since expiUnl- 
ed. To apply maxims of jrt)vernntent, 
drawn t'n>m tlie (jrc«'k and Roman hisiorii?!, 
to this nation, is aKsurd and imix)ssihit;. 
But if you will have Roman examples, l«-tcli 
them I'roni those times of the republic that 
were most like our own. Do yoii not know, 
doctor, that this is as corrupt a nation as 
ever existed under the sun.'' And w«>uld 
you think of governing such a people by the 
strict J»rinciple8 of honesty and morality r' 

' If it be so c(»rrupt,' said the doctor, "• I 
think it is high time to amend it ; or eb'c, 
it is easy to foresee that Roman and Brilibh 
lil)erty will have the same fate ; I'or cornipH 
tion in the InhIv )K)litic as naturally tends to 
dissolution as in the natural IkxKO 

' I thank vou lor your simile,' cries mv 
lord ; ' for in the natural l)ody, I believe you 
will allow, there is the season of yout}i,*the 
season of manhocHl, and the season of old 
ag<"; and that, when the last of these ar- 
riv^^s, it will Ik? an im]H>ssible atti-n.})t, by 
ail the means of art, to restore the IkuIv 
again to its youth, or to tin? vigour <»f its 
Huddle age. The same i^riods hapjien to 
evt.Ty great kingdom. In its ywth it ris*s 
by arts and arms to pmver and pro^'perity. 
This it enjoys and ffourishes with a while; 
and then it may be said to Ix* in the vigour 
of its age, enriched at home with all t}ic 
emoluments and blessings of jx 'a cv, and tbr- 
nudable abniad with all the terri»rs of war. 
At length this very pra**perity introduces 
corr4iptioii ; and then comes on its old age. 
Virtue ami learninjr, art and imlustrv,decav 
by degrees. The jK'oplesink into sloth, and 
luxury, and prostitution. Jt is enervated at 
home, becomes contemptible abroad; and 
such indeed is its misery and wretchedness, 
that it resembles a man in the last decrepid 
stage of life, who UH>ks with unconcern at 
his approaching dissolution.' 

'Ibis is a melancholy picture, indeed,* 
cries the d«)ctor ; ' and if the latter part of it 
can be applied to our case, I see nothing but 
religion, which would have prevented this 
decrepid state of the constitution, should 
prevent a man of spirit from hanging himself 
out of the way of so wretched a contem- 
plation.' 

'W"hy so?' said the peer; 'why hang 
myself, doctor ? Would it not be wiser, 
think you, t(» make the beat of your time, 
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'And is relicrion tlieu to be really laid out 
of the question ?' cries the doctor. 

' ir 1 am tosjMvik my own opinion, sir,' 
answered x\ir |)eer, * you know I shall answer 
in iho nPiTiiliv't'. But vou are too well ac- 
quainted with the world to ix; told, that the 
conduct or])oliticians is not formed upon the 
principles ol* reli<rion.' 

* I am very st)rry for it,' cries the doctor; 
' but I will talk to them thtMi of lumour and 
honesty ; this is a lantjtuaire which, I hope, 
they will at least pretend to understauil. 
Now, Uy deny a man the preferment which 
Jie nicrit-s, and to i^ive it to another man, 
who doth not merit it, is a manilest act ot' 
injustice; and is, coiLsecpiently, iiuM>nsisient 
with both honour and hones'tv. Nor is it 
only an act of injustice io tlu^ man himselt', 
but to the pid>lic, for whost; jrood principally 
all public otfices are, or (Miijlit to Ini insti- 
tuted. Now, this irood can never Iv com- 
pleted, nor obtained, but by employinir all 
persoiLS accordintjr to their capacities. — 
Wherever true merit is liable to Ihi sufK^r- 
seded by favour and partiality, and men are 
intrusted with otfices, without anv rejrard 
to cajKicity or intejrrity, the atiairs of that 
state will always lie in a dt*plorablc situa- 
timi. Such, as Livv tells us, was the state 
of Capua, a little before its final destruction ; 
and the constjquence your lordship well 
knows. But, my lord, there is another mis- 
chief which attends this kind of injustice; 
and that is, it hath a manifest teiuh'ncy to 
destrov all virtue and all ability amon*; the 
pt-iiplr, by takiuLTaway all that encourairc- 
nient and incentive, which slumld promote 
enmlation, and raise men to aim at excelliiifr 
in any art, science, or profession. Nor can 
any thin<r< my lord, c»uitributc more to ren- 
der a nation contemptible anionjx its neii;ii- 
)N>urs; tor what opinion can other (Countries 
have of the councils, or what terror can 
xhey conceive of the arms of such a p(»oj)le? 
And it was chiefly owini^ to the avoidinir 
this error, that Oliver Cnunwell carried the 
.-eputation of Eiifjflantl hiirher tlian it ever 
was at any other lime. I will add only one 
ar^ment more, and tliat is founded on the 
most narri)w and selfish system.of politicks; 
and this is, that such a conduct is sure to 
create universal discontent and frrunibling 
at home; Cnr nothini^ can briiiflf men to rest 
satisfied, when they see others preferred to 
them, but an opinion that tl>ey deserve that 
elevation ; fj>r, as one of the greatest men 
this country ever pnnluced, cdwerves, 

'One wnrthl«>f(x man. that gainsi wliat \w protrnds, 
DiijE^sts a thousand anpreU:iiilin<r frirnds.' 

Witli what lieart-burninff, then, must any 
nation set* themselves id^liJ^\l to contribute 
to the support of a set (»f njen, of whose in- 
capacity to 8er\-c them, they are well ap- 
prised, and who do their country a double 



diskindness, by b(Mnff themselves employed 
in ptxsls to which they are unequal^ and by 
kiH'j)ini; others <mt of lh(»se em])loyments ibr 
which ihey are qualified!' 

* And d(» you really think, doctor,' cnc8 
the nobleman, ' that any minister could sup- 
|>ort himselt' in this country u|xm such prin- 
ciples as you recommend ? Do you think he 
would Ih? aS)le to balile an o|){)osition, unless 



he should oblif:^-* his friends, J)y conterriug 

to hi:r own inclina- 
tions, and his own opini(»n r' 
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|)laces ot'ien, contniry 



* Yea^ really do I,' cries the doctor. * In- 
deed, if a minister is resolved to make good 
his contessitui in the liturtry, by leavinf^ un- 
done ail thoae thiuf^s which he oiip:ht to have 
(i^nf, and by dnini^ ail those (hinf^s trhirh he 
otiirht not to hafe done ; such a minister, I 
grant, will he obli<^.>d to bailie o])|M>Hition, 
as you are ])IeasiMl to term it, by these arts; 
l«)r, as 8haks|x*are somewhere says, 

'Tilings ill U'^in, strcnpthrn th«*nuL'lvcs by ill.' 

But if, (m the ccmtrary, he will please to 
consider tlie true interest of his country, and 
that only in irreat and national i)oints; if 
he will enjraije his country in neitiicr alli- 
ances nor (luarrels, but where it is really in- 
terested ; if he will raise no money but-what 
is wanted, nor emph)y atiy civil or military 
officers but what are useful ; and place in 
these employments men of the hii:rhest in^ 
tcirrity, and of the jjnratest abilities; if he 
will employ some lew of his hours to ad- 
vanc^^ our tratle, and some tew more to re- 
irulate our domestic trovernment; if he would 
do this, my lord, I will answer for it, he sliall 
either have no opp(»sition to balile, or he 
shall batlle it by a fair ap])eal to his conduct. 
Such a mitiister niay, in the lan^agc of 
the law, put himselfon his country when he 
pleases, and he shall come off witli honour 
and applause.' 

' And do you really believe, doctor,' cries 
the j)eer, * there ever was such a minister, 
or ever will W. ?' 

' Why not, my lord ?' answered tlie doc- 
tor. * it requires no very extraordinary 
parts, nor any extraordinary deforce of vir- 
tue. He neeil j)ractise no ppreat instances of 
selMenial. He shall have power, and ho- 
nour, and riches, and perhaps all in a much 
firpeater degree than he can ever acquire by 
pursuing]: a wmtrary system. He shall have 
more of^efich, and much more of sjifetv.* 

* Pray, doctor,' said my lord, * let me ask 
vou one simple quesiicm. — Do you really be- 
lieve anv man u[K)n earth was ever a rogue 
out of clioice?' 

* Reallv, mv lonl,' savs the doctor, *I am 
ashamed to answer in the affirmntive, and 
yet I am afraid experience would almost 
justify me if I should. Perhaps the opinion 
of tlie world may sometimes mislcaa men 
to think those vncoAVLXt^ tiiic«i»ar; ^n«\^^\^ 
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it'iilily an- mit bo. Or tlic tnilh ma; 
llint a man ol' i^Miil inclinalumH fiiul^ his 
iii!ii-i- tilkil will) Midi riimi|iiii>ii by itic 
iiiii|iiily 111' hi'* iin-iiis-.-JSinw, iliai hf niav 
ili'siuijr (iriK'iiii:rii|ialili'(it'ininriiui it ; hiiiI 
M) siis tlinvii rmiti'iilril, hk Aiiip-3!i iliil tvitli 
tlic tilth of liis >4:ililiii, mit IxfiiiiM: li.' 
tliiuiirlit tlipiii till- iM-tii-r, or Hint such lilth 
wiiM TvaWv iHTCKHiry In u siaWf; Init ib; 
lU'siKiiD!^ uf Niillick-iit ISirvo lu cIraiiEt.' 
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.. iif. that if anv iiiiiiL^ttT U-iia rcalli ._ 
fIfmA 119 yiiu wiiiilil )i:ivi' liiiii, Ihat tlic pi-n- 
pie in ip'tiornl wnnlil bdicv*' thnt In- wns »> ?' 

' Truly, niy Inril.'tiiiiil IIm- diHTtiir,* llliitik 
tliry iiiuy )« jiiKtilicd ii) not IH-Iii'viii^r 
hHstily. ' Biit I liei: li-avr In uii-xvcr y 
liirilsliip'M qiifst 11)11 by ;itiiithi>r. Dolby 
lonlnbiri bt-lii'iv, Iba'l llii- iMHiiik' nf (inrii- 
laiiil. wl»>ii llifv «•!■ ll»- liijbt (if t' - 
ami ti'M bis warniib. iilmr s<> loiii; :i 
of ciihl itiiil ilnrkiii'Hii, will ri'nlly he iKf 
■umlnl lliai licKlihu'M ii]Min llicni V 

My liinl Kiiiiliil nt ilit< ninn-it ; nnil llK>n 
the<ltictor tiit>k ail uiijHirliitiily 10 n-iK-n- hit 
suit, to wbirh IiIh tonlNhij) aiiKniMisl, * Htr 
innilct pniiiiiin' iiuthiitg, aiiil nnilil fr'ivi: him 
no bnpcB ol' KU«-i'Hs ; hul you iiuiy lie at- 
Burril, Ritiil hi\ with n In'niut cmiiitMuiiico, 
*I phnlliliibim nil ihi; wrvin- in my juiwiT.' 
A laiijriiniri; wliir.h ibf iliiclor well iilulcr- 
Mood ; nnd soon iilli^r toiik ii civil, but not n 
very 
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Thi history of .Mr. Trent. 
WBwiltiK«vr.'1iiml..Mr. l(.«.lb 
wifr. Tlic (oiiiLT lirid sj.i-u( bis til 
iiiiMwily, c«'r Niiu'i'lii' bad ili^u-ovi'i 
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lie ftbould fiirin't 
nowpTDjHT to ri^MI 
letter, wliicli In- 
ailer be lad ptil ntl' 



lldH.1.>d !• 
Tri 



Mr. 



"Sm, 
"I a 
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ibiK, an wt'll 3K Tor kuidc ntber phenontmi 
llial hnvi- ap)Niirrd in thix bi«tciry. and 
u'biuli. jxThiqis, wt' filiuU lie loriiivf n, lor imt 

liiiviiiir"lii'iir(l IIKW largi'ly tu'liirc. 

Mr.' 'I'niit t1ion van n itciilli'iiiaii, possiMy 
iif n fn'oil tiiioily: liir it v-an not certain 
»'iii-]ii-i! be Hjiriiiiiiun tlir liillH-rN nide. His 
nioibiT. Willi wuK tiic itidy pniviil lie I'vrr 
kiii'tvorbiiirdoK WHsnvinglut'V'Ollcu'oiiKin, 
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iidlliiitr in Covt'Ut-snrth'n 
nui, at Hk' nci- orVii;lil yi'iint okl. to a 
rbaHty-srliiHil, wIiitb he fi-iunintil till he 
WHS III' llic n<;fof t!)urt>vn, withmit makiiie 
niiv ir^'nt iinilirienry in Ifariiinu'. Iiidecij, 
ii H not vi-ry probnbli- lie kIiouM, lor ilie 
iiiasl.r, wlio.'iii iircliTi'ncc Inn vcrvlfamtii 
and |inip«'riiinn,wa!acbnsiniby a ]iiiny jmu 
tliirt htIiooI, Ibf Kahiry of wbirh was >i[>- 
wanls of a hundred iNiiiiuU n yinr, had 
hiiitsi'lf iiL-Vi-r travelled tlin>ii£;b 'llit' L:iiiii 
irrnniinar, nnd n-aii, in truib, 11 incvt cim- 
Huminali- blorkbtvd. 

At tiK! ajn- oT riDern, Mr. Trpnt wa« put 

rlt'rk lu an nttiiriwy, wlictv I10 rrinniiii-d n 

«biirt tiiiii: Ill-litre tw." look \mvc ol' lirt 

it; rather, iiulivd, d(>|iartt.-il wiilMiiit 

tnkini; Unvc; niul Ivivinii Imikc ngc'n Im 

iiluT^ CKcnttinn.', nnd cnrrinl vff with 

It all till' \-nliitilih: cHi-cts hi- IhcrP Rninl, 

to lbt> iiininiiit of abtntt filly iNiuiidx, ho 

thi'il oir ii> Ft-a. and went tin Imnril a 

■Imntiuan, wliriux' Iw waa nnvnvnnU 

ill lliiii wrvicc lir coiiliniipd iilmvo thfc 
ni^ ; dunii:; wbicli linn- ho tHiawd mi ill 
hisinond rliaracti-r.that hi< Iwic.' tnid<T- 
:nt a wry iK-vvrc ttisripiinc lor lliort* in 

whirl) In: wan ilclrcltvl ; mil at tlw f»iw 

linn.'. In" Ib'IuhiiI w " 
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pbliei^ 1 
which I had Ibi: lionmir 
oUiiT niirbt nt piny ; am; 
miicli obliifi-d loyoti, ifyii 
■omeliinedtberiiwlay, 1 
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ir most idirdicnt, 
nuiMl liimilili' MTvant, 

'* Ueokur Tkest." 
< HiirpriKt'd Booth, aftiY 



This letter a lit 

the eetiteel, nnd, 

ocnfroiis h('havloiir of Tri'nt. feiit lest 
It s/ifiiiM Ji.ivc tho snmrt edi'ct upon ih** 
reader, we ivill npw proceed to accovmi fot\ 



_,'n>atly 
eiiimnii-ndi'd liinisi'lf to bis rnpt:tin. 

At bis ri'luni lioriii-, bL- lieini; llieu ai-niit 
iveiity yi':irs nf asp; bt; foimii Ihat tin" al- 
oriiey had in hH alMenre ni^rrtcd his nui- 
hiT, luiil himeil luT, nii<I si<run-ii all Imt 
■lii'i'ts, to the aniininl, an In- wat inliimiT'l, 
if iihoiit fil^eeii liimdn-d poiiihls. Trvnl 
ppliL'd [o Ills !:t>'p-liilber, hut lo no purpoH' ; 
\,y adorni'v iillerly disowiH'd him. t,«r 
liiin to c'lnic a seennil lime 
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Ithapjum-d tlial the nllorncy Imd. by a 
lormfr iviti', an onlv ilnufrbtfir, a i;reat 6- 
I'oiirite, wliii was alxnit tlic Rntiut agf mtli 
Trent lilmsi>lf; awl had, diirini; hii< m4- 
dr;iict- al her liithtT's linu.v, laki-n n vtiy 
pi'at likin<r to this yining feltow, wlm wax 
e\in:metv hnndiNiiiu', and pcrliTily wi-U 
made. Thin Ikt likini; was not, during his 
fllisenci', m> ^r ext initialled, but ilmt it im- 
mediately revived on his return. Of this 
nhc took' care to give Mr. Trent proper m- 
\ fox «he was not one or thoM back- 
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ward and delicate ladies, wlio can die ratlier 
tliati make tiie first overture. Trent was 
overjoyed at tliis, and with reason ; [or she 
was a very lovely irirl in Jier person, the 
only child of a rich till her; and tiu; pros{X>et 
»)!* so complete a revi-nt/e on the attorney 
charmed him above all the rest. To l>e as 
short in the matter as tlie j>!irties, a mar- 
^ial^? was mkwi Citnsinnmated between iheni. 

The attoniev at lirst raired, and was im- i 
placable ; but at last, loiidncxs for his dauirh- 
ter .so tiir overcame resentment, that he ad- 
vancj'il a sum of luoney to buy his son-in- | 
law, (lor now Ik? aekiKUvlrdircd him as such,) ' 
an unsiiTirs (Muunis^ion iu a marchiu:! rriri- i 
nient, then ordrred to Gibraltar; ai wiiieh 
jdace, the altin-nvy heartily IiojkM that 
I'n-nt mitrht be kn«»ei»t:d on tjic brad; l(»r, 
i:i that easv, ):e thoui;lil he niiirht nmrry his 
fl:iULrhliT more ajrri'rablv to his own ambi- 
lion, and to her advantairt*. 

The reirimi-nt into whieli Trent ]iur- 
chasi.'d, was the same with that in which 
]liK>th likewise servrd ; the out* Ix-insr an 
i>nsi;;n, and the other a lieutenant in the 
two additional companies. 

Trent iiail no blemish in his militarv ra- 
]>aoity. Thoutrh he. had but an inditlerent 
C'tlucation, lie was naturallv sscnsible and 
genteel, and nature, as we have said, had 
^iven him a very airreealkle jK'i'son. He was 
likewise a very boM li/llow; and, as he 
reallv behavid himself everv wav well 
i.*nouirh while he was at (jribraltar, there^was 
some tle^rec of intimacy U'lwet'ii him and 
IJiMith. 

WtH.-n the MeL'«? was over, and tjie addi- 
tional ctiinpinir's wereaijain n-duced, Trent 
n.lumed t«> his will', who receivetl him with 
i^reat jov and aili ction. Soon after this an 
accident hapi^'ned, whieli prove»l th(» utter 
ruin f»f his iiitiier-in-law, and ended in 
breakini; iiis heart. Thi't was nothiuir but 
TuakinL^ a mistake [>retty common at this 
dav, ol' writiriLf an(»ther imirs name to a 
deeil insTeail ot'liisowii. In truth, this mat- 
ter was no le-^s ihan wiiat the law calls 
ton^ery, and was just then made cajiiial, by 
an act ot' parliament. From this ollence. j 
ind<'e.l, tJie attornev was aniuittcMJ, I»v not 
ailmittiuL' tiie truth of tlie party, who was ti> 
nviiiil hi^ own ileed, by his evidence; and. 
thereliire no witness, aerordintrto thosi.'ox- 
r«*llent rules, caileti thi* law ol' evidence' ; a 
!.iw Very excellently e.aleulati-d for the pre- 
Nervation oft he lives of his majesty's roijruisji i 
subject.s, and most notably used fi»r that 
purpose. 

Dot tiioiiirh ]iv common law the atti»rnev i 

t * ■ ■ I 

was honourablv acriuitttfd, vet as couuuon ' 
.•sensr maniti'steil to everv one that he was 
trnilty, he miha])])ily lost his reputation, and 
nl'rons«.»fjMence his business; the ebajrrin ot' 
which latter t>(M)n put an end to his lile. 
Tills prosecution had been attended withj 



a very great expense ; for, besides the ordi- 
nary costs of avoiding the gallows, hy the 
help of the law, there was a very high ar- 
ticle, of no less than a thousand ix)unds, 
jwid down to remove out of the way a witr 
ness, against whom there was no leg:d e.x- 
ception. The iM)or gentleman liad, besides, 
sutlered some los.si.s in business; s<i that, to 
the surprise of all his aci[uaintance, when 
his debts were j)aid, there remained no more 
than a small estate of tburscore jiounils a 
year, which he settled u])on his dauirhtcr, 
I'ar out ol' the reach of her husl)and, and 
aluiUL two Inmdred pounds in money. 

The old irentleman had not l>een lonix in 
bis ijrave, In'lbre Trent set himself to eon- 
si<ler seriously of the slate of his affairH. 
He hail larelv bejrnn to h)ok on his wile 

* 

with a much less dt'gree ot likingand desire 
than fornu'rly; l(»r he wasoiu! of those who 
think too nmeli of one thint^ is (rood for no- 
tliiuiT. Indeed^ he had iihlnlired these s])e- 
culaiiims so liir, that, I believe, liis wile, 
thouL^i one of the prettiest women in U)wn, 
was the last subjeet that he would have 
chose tor any amorous dalliance. 

Many «)ther persons, however, greatly 
ditiiTed from him in this opini(»n. Ainong^ 
the re«t, was the illustrious ]H-er of amorous 
memory. Tliis noble jx.'er havinirtheretbrc 
L'ot a view of Mrs. 'I rent on«; dav in the 
sin'cft, did, bv means of an emissarv then 
with him, make himself ac<|uainted with 
her lodjirinir, to which he innueiliat«?lv laid 
sicLTc in Ibrm, setting liimself down in a 
ItMlirinir directly op|)osite Ui her, from 
whence the batterv i)f ovules betran to plav 
the very next morniuir. 

This sieL't.' had n<»l continu«*d long before 
the go Venn »r of the jpirrison l»ecame sulH- 
cii'utlv ai)pris«'d of all the works which were 
carrymg on, an<l having well reconnoitred 
the enemy, and ibscoven.d who he was, 
not withstanding a lidse name, and scmie 
disiruise of his jHTSon, he caHed a C(»uncil of 
war within his own breast. In liict, to ilrop 
all alleirorv, he Im^jj^iu to consider whether 
his witi* wa-i not reallv a more valuable 
p()s>ii.'ssion than he had lat^'ly ihouirht her. 
In short, as he had been disa]){M>iut(;d in her 
lJ>rlune, he now conceived some h(»pes of 
turninir larr beautv itself into a ll)rlune. 

With.out couununieatiiiLr ibesi^ views to 
her, he soon serajM'tl an aeeinainlance with 
liisop]>osite ueiirhbour, by the name which 
lie there usurjx'il, and counterfeited an en- 
tire iirnoranee of his real name and title. 
On this oceasion, Trent had his disguise 
likewi'^e, ll>r he allJ-cted the utmost simpli- 
city ; of which alKrtation, as lie w; a very 
arll'ul fellow, he was extrem«'lv capable. 

The ]K'er fell plump into this snare; and 
when, by the simplicity, as he imagined, of 
the husband, }ie became acquainted with 
the wvfc, he wxis «i ^>A$3^^3M|i^'^^ 5iw«TOs[^ 
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with her person, tliat lie resolved, whatever 
was the cost or the consequence, he would 
possess her. 

His lordsliip, however, prcsor\*cd some 
caution in his niannju^ement of this atfair; 
more, jHThaps, than was neocsary. As lor 
the husband, none was ro(iuisite, lor he 
knew all hv anikl ; and with rr<xard to the 
wife herself, as she had, for soriie time, per- 
ceived the decrease of her huskmd's aflec- 
tion, (for few women are, I Urlieve, lo l>e 
imposed \i\)on in that matter,) she was not 
displeased to tind the return of all tliat com- 
plaisance and Y^ndearment, of those Uniks 
and hin^uishment, from another (i;|rreeable 
person, which she had lormerly received 
trom Trent, and which she now found she 
should receive from him no lonj^T. 

My lord, therelore, having Urn induljred 
Willi as much opiM>rtumly as he could wish 
from Trent, and hnvinii received rather 
more encourat;'*inent than he euulil well 
have hoped from the lady, lK'»ran to prepan? 
all matters lor a storm, when luckily Mr. 
Trent declaring he must mxMiJ. uf town ibr 
two d«v\'s, he tixed on the Hrst day of his 
departure as the time of carrying hib design 
HO execution. 

And now*, arter some debate with himself 
In what manner he should approach his love, 
he at hst determined to do it in hLs own 
person; for he c»)nceived, and ])erhaps very 
rijjphtly, that the lady, like Semele, was not 
void of auibilion, and wcmld have prelerred 
Jupiter, in all his £rlt)ry, to the same deity in 
the disijuiso of an humble shcplierd. He 
dresseti himstrlf, therelore, in the richest 
embroidery of which he was master, and 
appeared iVfore his mistress arrayed in all 
the brisjhtness of ])eerati;e. A si«r}it, whosi* 
charms she had not the power to resist, and 
the ctmseciuences are only to be imafrined. 
In short, the same seene which .lujjiler acted 
with his above-mentioned misfnrss of old, 
was more than Ix^ij^inninir, wliou Trent burst 
from the closet into which he hatl conveved 
himsi^lf, and unkindly interrupted the action. 

His lordshi]) ])resently ran to his sword ; 
but Trent, with great calmness, answered, 
* That as it was verv well known he durst 
fight, he should not draw his sword on this 
occasion; for sure,' says he, 'my lord, it 
would Ikj the hiirhest impnulence in me to 
kill a man, wlu> is now Wcomc so consider- 
ably my debtor.' A t which words he t'etched 
a pt»rs(m fn)m the closet, who had Wen c«m- 
fined with him, tellinfr him he had done his 
business, and might now, if he pleased, 
retire. 

It would l)c tedious here to amuse the 
reader with all that passed on the present 
occasion; the ragt^ and c^Milusicm of the 
wife, or tlie perplexity in whicli mv lord 
WBS involved. We will omit therefore all 



ness, as Trent and liis lordship did soon af- 
ter ; and, in the conclusion, my lord stipu- 
lated to pav a giKxl round sum, and to pro- 
vide Mr. 'rreni with a gitod place on the 
first opp<.>rtunity. 

On the side of Mr. Trent, were stipulat- 
ed absolute remission of all past, and indul 
gence for the time to come. 

Trent nt»w immediately took a house at 
the polite end of the town, luriiished it ele- 
gantly, and set up his equipage, rigged out 
lM)th liimseif and his wile witli very hand- 
some clothes, fre<|uented all public places 
where he could get admission, pushed him- 
self into ac<|uaintiince, and his wife so<m af- 
terwards beiTiin to keej) an assembly, or, in 
the tlishionablc phrase, to l)e at home once 
a week ; when, by my kud's assistance, she 
was presently visited by most men of the 
first rank, and by all suchwtmien of fashion 
as are not very nice in their company. 

My Uird's amour with this ladv lasted not 
kmg ; lor, as we have before ofiserved, lie 
was the most inconstant of all tlie human 
race. Mrs. Trent's passion was not, how- 
ever, of that kind wliich leads to any ver\' 
deep resentment of such fickleness.* Her 
passion, indeed, was ])rincipally ibunded uj>- 
«m interest; so that foundation served to 
supi)ort another 8U|x;rstructure ; and she 
was easily prevailed ii]K)n, as well as her 
husband, to Ix' useful to my lord in a ca]>a- 
citv, which thougli verv oAen exerted in 
the iH)litc world, hath not as yet, to my great 
surprise, acquired any polite name,* or, iii- 
dei'd, any which is not too coarse to be uJ- 
mitted in this history. 

At\er this prelac^^ which we thought ne- 
cessary to accAJunt for a character, of whicli 
some of my country and collegiate reaiiors 
might possibly doubt the existence, I shall 

i)rocee(l to what more immediately regards 
if rs. B(H)th. The reader may l>e pleased to 
remember, that Mr. Trent was present at 
the assi^mblv, to which Booth and his wite 
were earned by Mrs. James, and where 
Amelia was met by the noble i)eer. 

His lordship seeing there that B(X)lh and 
Trent were old accpiaintance, failed not, lo 
use the language of sptirtsmen, to put Trent 
on upon the scent of Amelia. For thispur- 
jKKje that gentleman visited Booth the ver>' 
next day, and had pursued him cK^se ever 
since. By his means, therefore, my K)rd 
learned that Amelia was to be at the mas- 
querade, to which place she was do^rgetl by 
Trent in a sailor's jacket, who, meeting my 
lord, according to agreement, at the en- 
trance of the opera-house, like the four-leg- 
ged gentleman of tlie same v(X!ation, maiie 
a dead point, as it is called, at the game. 

My lord was so satisfied and delighted 
with his cx)nver8ation at the masquera'^c 
with the supposed Amelia, and the encou- 
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him, that, when lie saw Trent the next 
morning, he enihraceil him with great fond- 
ness, gave him a bank note of a hundred 
poimds, and promised him both tlie Indies 
on his success, of which he began now to 
have no manner of doubt. 

Tlic afl'air that happened at tlic gaming- 
table, was likewise a scheme of Trent's on 
a hint given by my lord to him, Ui endea- 
vour to lead Booth into some scniixj or dis- 
tress ; his lordship promising to pay what- 
ever oxixmse Trent might dc led into by 
such means. Ui)on his lordship's credit, 
iherefore, the money lent to Booth was re- 
ally advanced. And hence arose all tliat 
seeming gt-nerosity and indillcrenco as to 
the paymirnt ; Trent b(.*ing satisfied with 
the ohliiratioiLS conferred on Bo4)tli,bv means 
of which he hopi'd to eilcct his purix)se. 

But now tht! scene was totally changed ; 
for Mrs. Atkinson, the morning after the 
quarrel, l>eirinning seriously to recollect, that 
she had carried the matter rather too far, 
and might really injure Amelia's reputation, 
a thought to which the warm pursuit of her 
own interest had a good deal blinded her at 
the time, resolved to visit my lonl himself, 
and to let him into the whole story ; for, as 
she had succeeded already in her liivourite 
point, she thought she had jio reason to fear 
any consequence of the discovery. This 
res4)lution slie immediately executed. 

Trent came to attend hi^ lordship, just af- 
ter Mrs. Atkinson had left him. He found 
the peer in a very ill hiunour, and brought 
no news to comfort or recruit his spirits ; 
for he had himsi'lt* just received a billet from 
Booth, with an excuse for liimself and iiis 
wite, from accepting the invitation at 
Trent's house that evening, where matters 
had been previously concerted for their en- 
tertainment ; and when his lordship was by 
accident to drop into the room where Ame- 
lia was, while Bootli was to be entjajTCd at 
play in another. 

And now after mucli debate, and afler 
Trent had acquainted mv lord with the 
wretched situation of IJooth's circum- 
stances, it wa* resolved, that Trent should 
immediately demand his money of Booth, 
and upon liis not paying it, for they both 
concluded it impt>ssible lie should pay it, to 
put tlie note which Trent had for tin* money, 
m suit ajuiinst hun, by the genteel means 
of paving it away to a nominal third person ; 
and this they both conceived must end im- 
mediately in the ruin of B(H>th, and, conse- 
quently, in the conquest of Amelia. 

In tins project, and with this hope, both 
my lonl and his setter, or, (if the spc^rtsmen 
please,) setting-dog, both greatly exulttid : 
and it was next morning executed, as we 
have already seen. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Containing some distresi, 

Trent's letter drove Booth almost to 
madness. To be indebted to such a fellow, 
at any rate, had stuck much in his stomach, 
and had given him very great uneasiness ; 
but to answer this demand in any other 
manner, than by payhig the money, was, 
absolutely, what he could not bear. Again, 
to pay this money, he very plainly saw there 
was but one way ; and this was, by strip- 
ping his wife, not only of every farthing, 
but almost of every rag she had in the 
world ; a thought so dreadful, that it chilled 
his very soul with horror; and yet pride, at 
last, seemed to represent tliis as tlie lesser 
evil of the two. 

But how to do this was still a question. 
It vviis not sure, at least he feared it was not, 
that Amelia herself would readily consent 
to this; and so far from fx*rsuading her to 
such a measure, he could not bear even to 
projMJSe it. At length his determination 
was to acquaint his wife with the whole af^ 
fair, and to ask her consent, by way^f aak- 
inir her advice ; for he was well assuiad ihe 
could find no other means of extriMtil|g 
him out of his dilenmia. This he MpOl^ 
ingly did, representing the affair aa bad u 
he could ; though indeed, it was impbSBible 
for him to aggravate the real truth. 

Amelia heard him patiently, without 
once interrupting him. When he had fmish- 
ed, she remained silent stmie lime: indeed, 
the shock she received from this story al- 
most deprived herof the power of speaking. 
At last she answered : * Well, my dear, you 
ask my a J vice ; I certainly can give you no 
other, than that the money must be paid.' 

' But how nmst it be paid ?' crit*s he. * O 
Heavens ! thou sweetest creature, what, not 
once upbraid mc lor bringing this ruin on . 
thee !' 

* U])braid vou, mv dear !' says she — 
* Would to rteavcn t could prevent your 
upbraiding yourself. But do not despair. 
I will endeavour by st>me means or other to 
get vou the numcrv.' 

' Alas ! my dear love,' cries B<x)th, * I 
know the only way by which you can raise 
it. How can I ctmsent to that? do you lor- 
cret the fears you so lately expressed, of 
what would be our wretched condition, 
when our little all was mouldered away? 
O, my Amelia! they cut my very heart- 
strings, when you spoke them ; for I had 
then lost this lit fie all. Indeed, I assure you, 
I have not played since, nor ever will more.' 

* Keep that resoluti<m,' said she, * my dear, 
and I hope we shall yet recover the past.' — 
At which wonls, castini; her eyes on the 
children, the tt»ars burst from her eyes, and 
she cried, — * Heaven will, I hope, provide 
for us.' 
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A patlietic scene now ensued between 
tlie husband and wile, which could not, per- 
haps, please many readers to see drawn at 
t(M) lull a lenirti). It is sutlicient to say, that 
tliis excellent woman not only used her ut- 
most endeavours to stille and conceal her 
own concern, hut said and did every thing 
in her ]K)wer to allay that of her husband. 

Booth was at this time, to meet a person 
wlumi we liavc iDrinerly nientionud in the 
course of our history. This «rentleman liad 
a place in the war olfice, and j)n'tended to 
be a man ol'ijreatinieri'st and consequence; 
by which means he did n»)t only receive 
great resjK'ct ami court from the inferior 
officei-s, but actually bubbled several of their 
money, l»y undertakinuj to do them services, 
which, in reality, were nc»t within his power. 
In truth, I have known few trreat men, who 
have not Ihvu beset with one or more such 
fellows as these, ihrouirh whom the inl"erii»r 
jKirt of mankiuil arc (»blii^'il to make their 
court to the trreat men themselves: bv 

^^ ft 

which means, 1 believe, ])rlnrij)ally, ]iersons 
of real merit have Uu-n ol'leii deterreil In^n 
the attempt ; for these subaltern C(K\combs 
ever aj^sume an equal state with tlu'ir mas- 
ters, nnd l(K)k forane([u:il deirree of resjxct 
to be paid to them ; to which men of .spirit, 
who are in every litrbt iheir betters, ;;re not 
easily bmuijht to submit. These fellows, 
indeed, themselves have a jealous eye to- 
wards all irreat abilities, and are sure, to the 
utmost of their power, to keep all who are 
so endowtnl, tVoin the ])resence of their mas- 
ters. Thev use their masters, as bad minis- 
tcrs have sometimes used a ]»rince; they 
keep all men of merit irom his ears, and 
daily sacrifice bis Irut? lionour and interest 
to thtir own profit and their own vanity. 

As soon as H<H)th was jrone to his i\\y- 
pouument with this man, Amelia innnediativ 
Iv betook herself to her liusiiiess with the 
hitrln'St resohnion. She ])acke(l uj), not 
only her own little trinkets, and those of the 
children, but the greater part of ! er own 
pKwr clothes, (ti)r she was but barely ])ro- 
vided,) and then drove? in a hackney-coach 
to the same pawn-broker's who had before 
been reconmiended to her by Mrs. Atkin- 
son; who advanced her the money she had 
desired. 

BeinfT now pnnnded with her sum, she 
returneil well j)lea:sed home; and her hus- 
band coniiuij in soon after, she with much 
cheerfulness, delivered him all the money. 

Booth was so overjoyed with the prospect 
of dischariiinix his dirbt to Trent, that he 
did not ]K'rlectly reflect on the distress tt) 
which his family was now reduced. The 
giMul-humour which apj>eared in the coun- 
tenance of Amelia, WiLs, j)erhajis, another 
help to stifle tho.se reflections; but, Hbove 
ail, were the assurances he had received from 
the great man, whom he had meV a\ Bl c^jC- 



fec-liouse, and who had promised to do him 
all the service in his power ; which several 
half-pay subaltern oliiccrs assured him was 
very considerable. 

\Vith this ctmdbrtable news he acquainted 
his wile, wiio either was, or seemed to be, 
extremely well pleased with it. And now 
he set out, with the money in hi? jwckel to 

f)ay his friend Trent, who unluckily for him 
iap|K>ned not to be at h(mie. 

On his return home, he met his old friend, 
the lieutenant, who thankfully ]»aid him liis 
crown, and insisted on his jioijig with him 
and takinjr part of a bottle. This invitation 
was so eairer and pressing, that poor Booth, 
wl»o ccKild not resist nmch imijortunity, 
comj)lied. 

While they were over this lM)ttle, B(.K»th 
acquainted his friend with the pronfises he 
hail received that al\ernoon at the colUe- 
house, with which the old (rt.>ntlenian was 
very well pleased: 'For 1 have heanl,' 
says he, ' that gentleman hath very power- 
ful interest ;* but he informed hiui likewise, 
that he had heard that the great man mu<i 
Ik* touched ; for that lie never did any thinij 
without touching. Of this, indeed, the 
great man himself had given some oblique 
hints, by saying, with great sagacity aiul 
slyness, that he knew where fifty pounds 
miirht be deposited to much advantage. 

Booth answered, that he would very rea- 
dily advance a small sum if he had it inlii? 
]K)wer, but that at present it was not so; 
t<)r that he had no more in the world than 
the sum of fifty pounds, which he owed 
Trent, and which he intended to pay hiini 
the next morning. 

' It is very right, undoubtedly, to pay your 
debts," says the old gentleman ; * hut sure, 
on such an occ^ision, any man but the rank- 
est usurer would Ik* contented to stay a little 
while lt)r his money; and it will \>c only a 
little' while I am convinc.ed ; for if you de- 
posit this sum in the great man's hands, I 
make no doubt but von will succeed inime- 
diatelv in getting your conmiission; and 
then 1 will help you to a mt'thod of taking 
up such a sum as this.' The old gentle- 
man j)ersisted in this advic^e, and backed it 
with every arg\nnent he could invent; de- 
claring, as was indeed true, that he gave 
the same advice which he would purs»uc, 
was the case liis own. 

Booth long rejected tlie opinion of his 
friend ; till, as they had not argued with 
dry lips, he became heated with wine, and 
then at last the old gentleman succt^ed. 
Indeed, such was his wve, either for Booth, 
or for his own opinion, and perliaps forbi>th, 
that he omitted nothing in his power. He 
even endeavoured to palliate the character 
of Trent, and unsaid half wliat he had be- 
fore said of tliat gentleman. In the end, he 
^undertook to make Trent easy, and to go to 
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faim the very next morning for that pur- 
pose. 

Poor Boot}} at last yielded, though with 
the utmost difficulty. Indeed, had he known 
quite as much of Trent as the reader doth, 
no motive whatsoever would have prevailed 
on him to have taken tlie old gentleman's 
advice. 



CHAPTER V. 

Ctmiaming more wormwood, and other ingredients» 

Ijf the morning B(X)th communicated the 
matter to Amelia, who told liim she would 
not presume to advise him in an affair, of 
which he v/as so much the better judcre. 

While Booth remained in a doubtful state 
what conduct to pursue, Bound came to 
make him a visit, and informed him, that he 
had been at Trent's house, but found him 
not at home; adding, that he would pay 
him a second visit that very day, and would 
not rest till he foimd him. 

Bootli was ashamed to confess his waver- 
ing resolution, in an affair in which he had 
been so troublesome to his friend ; he there- 
lore dressed himself immediatclv, and to- 
gether they both went to wait on the little 
great man, to whom Booth now hoped to 
pav his court in the most effectual mamier. 
bound had been longer acquainted with 
tlie modern methods of business than Booth; 
he advised his friend, therefore, to begin with 
tipping, (as it is called,) the great man's 
servant. He did so, and by that means got 
speedy access to the master. 

The great man received the money, not 
as a gudgeon doth a bait, but as a pike re- 
ceives a poor gudgeon into his maw. To 
say the truth, such fellows as tliese may 
well be likened to that voracious fish, who 
fattens himself by devouring all the little in- 
habitants of the river. As soon as the s^reai 
man had pocketed the cash, he shook Booth 
by the hand, and told him, he would be 
sure to slip no opportunity of serving him, 
and would send nun word, as soon as any 
offered. 

Here I shall stop one moment, and so, 
perhaps, will my good-natured reader ; for, 
surely, it must be a hard heart, which is not 
affected with reflecting on the manner in 
which this poor little sum was raised, and on 
the manner in whicli it was bestowed. A 
worthy family, the wife and children of a 
man who had lost his blood abroad in the 
service of his coimtry, parting with their 
little all, and exposed to cold and hunger, to 
pamper such a fellow as this ! 

And if any such reader as I mention, 
sliould happen to l>e in reality a great man, 
and in power, perhaps the horror of this 
picture may induce him to put a final end to 
tills abominable practice of touching, as it 



is called; by which, indeed, a set of leeches 
are permitted to suck the blood of the brave 
and the indigent, of the widow and the or^ 
phan. 

Booth now returned home, where he 
found his wife with Mrs. James. Amelia 
had, before the arrival of her husband, ab- 
solutely refused Mrs. James's invitation to 
dinner the next day ; but when Booth came 
in, the lady renewed her application, and 
that in so pressing a manner, that Booth 
seconded her ; for though he had enough of 
jealousy in his temper, yet such was his 
friendship to the colonel, and such his gra- 
titude for the obligations which he had re- 
ceived from him, that his own unwillingness 
to believe any thing of him, co-operating 
with Amelia's endeavours to put every thiug 
in the fairest light, had hnmiyht him to ac- 
quit his friend of any ill design. To this, 
perhaps, the late affair ccmcerning my lord 
liad moreover contributed ; for it seems to 
me, that the same passion cannot much 
energize on two dillerent objects at one and 
the same time: an observation whicli, I 
believe, will hold as tnic with regai;^ to the 
cruel passums of jealousy and anger, as to 
the gentle i)assion of love, in which one 
great and mighty object is sure to engage 
tiie whole passion. 

When Booth grew importunate, Amelia 
answered, * My dear, I should not refuse 
you whatever was in my power ; but this 
IS absolutc^ly out of my power ; for since I 
must declare tlie truth, I cannot dress my- 
self.' 

* Why so ?' said Mrs. James ; * I am sure 
you are in good health.' 

' Is there ho other impediment to dressing 
but want of health, madam?' answered 
Amelia. 

* Upon my word, none that I know of,' 
replied Mrs. James. 

' What do you think of want of clothes, 
madam?' said Amelia. 

* Ridiculous !' cries Mrs. James. * What 
need have you to dress yourself out? — You 
will see nobody hut our own family, and I 
promise ycm I don't expect it. — A plain 
night-gown will do very well.' 

* But I must be plain with you, madam,' 
said Amelia, ' I have no other clothes but 
what I have now on my back. — I have not 
even a clean shif^ in the world ; for you 
must know, my dear,' said she to Booth, 
* that little Betty is walked off this morning, 
and hath carrieci all my linen with her.' 

* How, my dear!' cries Booth, * little Betty 
robbed you !' 

* It is even so,' answered Amelia. Indeed, 
she spoke tnith; for little Betty having 
perceived the evening before that her mis- 
tress was moving her goods, was willing to 
lend all the assistance in her power, and 
had accordingly '|aiONt)^QSita.^'i^^^.'««!«^^ 
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in^, taking with her whatever slie could lay 
her hands on. 

Booth exprciwed hims<»lf with w>me pas- 
eion on the occasion, and swore he would 
make an example ot* the ^rl. ' If tlie iittle 
slut be alxkvi- irnnuid,' criod ho, ' 1 will find 
her (»ut, and hrini^ her to junii* e.' 

* I am realiv ^)4>rrv lor this accident,' said 
Mrs. James, ^ and,(thou!rh 1 knt>w not how 
to mention it,) I l»e!» you'll pjive me leave to 
oiier you any linen of mine, till you can 
make new of your own.' 

Amelia thanked Mrs. James, hut declined 
the favour, sayiuir, she Bhoidd do well 
enouirli at home ; and that, as she had no 
■crvant now to take eare of her children, 
alie could not, nor would not leave them on 
any account. 

* Then hririi; master and miss with you,' 
said Mrs. James. ' You shall jxtsitively dine 
with us to-morrow.' 

* I l)e^, madam, you will mention it no 
more,' said Amelia ; ' for, U'sides the sub- 
stantial reasoiLS I have already {riven, I have 
some thini;.s on my mind at present which 
make me unfit for company ; and 1 am re- 
solved nothintr shall prevail on me to stir 
from home.' 

Mrs. James Iiad carried her invitation 
already to the very utmost limits of ^kmI- 
breedin^, if not In-yond them. She desisted, 
tlierctbre, from tfoinii; any farther, and at\er 
some short stay lontrer, ttH>k her leave, with 
many expressions of concern, which, h«)w- 
ever, fifreat as it was, left her heart and her 
mouth together, before she was out of the 
house. 

B(K)th now declared that he would go in 
pursuit of little Betty; airainst whom he 
vowed so much vengeance, that Amelia 
endeavoured to moderate his anger by re- 
presenting to liini the irirfs youth, and that 
litis was the first fjuiit she had ever been 
guilty of. * Imh'ed,' says she, 'I would be 
very glad t(» have my things again, and I 
should have tlu^ girl, too, punished in stmie 
degree, which niiirht |K)ssihly \>c lor her own 
good; but I tremble to think of takhig away 
her life ;' for BiK)th in his rage had sworn 
he would hang her. 

* I know the tenderness of vour heart, 
my dear,' said B(X>th, ' and I k)ve you for 
it; but I must beg leave to dissent from 
your opinion. I do not think the girl in any 
light an object of mercy. She is not only 
guilty of dishonesty, but of cruelty ; for she 
must know «)ur situation, and the very little 
we had leH. She is, besides, ijuilty of in- 
gratitude to you, wlu» have treated her with 
so miK'h kindness, that vou have rather act- 
ed the part of a mother than of a mistress. 
And so far from thinkinir her vouth an ex- 
cuse, I think it rather an arrirravation. It 
ia true, indeed, there arc faults, which the 
youth of the party very iiUon5\^ xttom- 



mends to our pardon. Such are all those 
which proceed from carelessne<<s and want 
oftlumglit; but crimes of this black dye, 
which are committed with deliberation, and 
imply a bad mind, de8er\'e a more severe 
punishment in a young {)ersou than in one 
of ri|KT ycai-s : li>r what must the mind I.e 
in old age which hatii ac^iuired such a dtr- 
gree of perfection in villany so very early ! 
such ])enions as the.se it is really a charity t(; 
the public to put out of the society ; iliul, 
indeed, a religious man would j>ut them oei 
of the world fi)r the sakeof tliemsiMves; for 
whoever understands any thing of hunuin 
nature must know, tliat such fieoiile, the 
longer they live, the more ihey will accu- 
mulate vice and wickedness.' 

' Well, my dear,' cries Amelia, ' I cannot 
argue with you on tlicse subjects. I shall 
alwavs submit to your superior judgment, 
and 1 know you too well to tliink tliat you 
will ever do any thing cruel.' 

Bootli then left Amelia to take care of her 
children, and went in pursuit of the thie£ 



CHAPTER VI. 

•9 teene of the tragic khuL 

He had not been long gone before a thua- 
dering knock was heard at the door of tlie 
house where Amelia Uulged, and present y 
after a figure all i)ale, ghastly, and nUuoU 
breathless, rushed into tlie room where ^i.c 
then was with her children. 

This figure Amelia so<m recognised tube 
Mrs. Atkinson, though, indeed, she was so 
disguised, that at her first entrance, Amili.i 
scarce knew her. Her eyes were sunk in her 
head, her hair dishevelled, and not only hir 
dress, but every feature in her lace, was in 
the utmi>st disorder. 

Amelia was greatly shocked at thissigl.t, 
and the little girl was much frightened : :i.> 
for the lH)y he immediately knew her, niA 
nmning to Amelia, he cried, * La ! manuiin. 
what is the matter with p(K>r Mrs. Atkinnmr' 

As siM)n as Mrs. Atkinsrm recovered h( r 
breath, she cried out — ' O, Mrs. B<M»th ! I mu 
the most miserable of women ; I have lo^i 
the Ix'st of husbands.' 

Amelia, looking at her with all the tentler- 
ness imaginable, fbrgt'tting, I Wlieve, thai 
there had ever l>een any quarrel bttwn n 
them, said — *Good Heavens, madam, what's 
the matter?' 

* (), Mrs. Booth !' answered shr, * I iVar I 
have lost my husband. The doctor ^:^\^•. 
there is but little hojx* of his life. O, madnr.u 
however I have been in the wnnig, I am 
sure yim will forgive me and pity me. I ;iim 
sure I am severely punished ; for to ?liat 
cursed affair I owe all my misery.' 

^ Indeed, madam,' cries Amelia, ' I am 
^extremely concerned for your misibrtunt. 
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But pray tell me, hath any thing happened 
to the sergeant ?' 

* O madam !' cries she, ' I have the great- 
est reason to fear I shall lose him* The doc- 
tor hath almost given him over — He hath 
scarce any hopes. — O madam ! that evening 
that the fatal quarrel happened between us, 
my dear captain took it so to heart, that he 
sat up all night, and drank a whole bottle of 
brandy. Indeed, he said he wished to kill 
himself; for nothing could have hurt liim so 
much in the world,lie said, as to have any 
quarrel between you and me. His concern, 
and what he drank together, threw him 
into a high fever. So that, when I came 
home from my lord's — (for indeed, madam, 
I have been, and set all to rights — your re- 
putation is now in no danger,) — when I came 
home, I say, I found the poor man in a raving 
delirious tit, and in that he hath continued 
ever since, till about an hour ago, when he 
came jKirfectly to his senses ; but now he 
says he is sure he shall die, and begs for 
Heaven's sake to see you first. Would you, 
madam, would you have the goodnesL' to 
grant my poor captain's desire : Consider 
he is a dyini? man, and neither he nor I 
shall ever asC you a second favour. He 
says he hath something to say to you that 
he can mention to no other person, and that 
he cannot die in peace unless he sees you.' 

* Upon my word, madam," cries Amelia, 

* I am extremely concerned at what you 
tell me. I knew the jwor serjjeant from his 
infancy, and alwavs had an atlection for him, 
as I think him tol)e one of the best natured 
and hones test creatures upon earth. I am 
sure, if 1 could do liim any service, — but of 
what use can my going be ?' 

'Of the highest in the world,' answered 
Mrs. Atkinson. 'If you knew how earnestly 
he entreated it, how his poor breaking heart 
begffed to see you, you would not refuse.' 

Nay, I do not absolutely refuse,' cries 
Amelia, — * Sometliing to say to me of con- 
sequence, and that he could not die in peace 
unless he said it — Did he say that, Mrs. 
Atkinson?' 

' Upon my honour he did,' answered she, 

* and much more than I have related.' 

* Well, I will go with you,' cries Amelia. 
' I cannot guess what this should be ; but I 
will go.' 

Mrs. Atkinson then poured out a thou- 
sand blessings and thanksgivings ; and tak- 
ing hold of Amelia's hand, and eagerly 
kissing it, cried out — * How could that fury 
passion drive me to quarrel with such a 
creature ?' 

Amelia told her she had forgiven and 
foTsoi it ; and then calling up the mistress 
of the house, and committing to her the care 
of the children, she cloaked herself as well 
as she could, and set out with Mrs. At- 
kinson. 



When tliey arrived at the house, Mrs. 
Atkinson said she would go first, and give 
the captain some notice ; lor tliat if Amelia 
entered the room unexpectedly, the surprise 
might have an ill efiect. She lefl, therefore, 
Amelia in the parlour, atid proceeded di- 
rectly up staii-s. 

Poor Atkins<m, weak and bad as was his 
condition, no sooner heard that Amelia was 
come, than he discovered great joy in his 
countenance, and presently atlerwards she 
was introduced to him. 

Atkinson exerted his utmost strength to 
thank her for this goodness to a dying man, 
(for so he called himself.) He said, he should 
not have presumed to give her tliis trouble, 
had he not had something, which he thought 
of consequence, to say to her, and which he 
could not mention to any other person. He 
then desired his wife to give him a little 
box, of which he always kept the key him- 
self, and afterwards begged her to leave die 
room for a few minutes ; at which neither 
she nor Amelia expressed any dissatisfaction. 

When he was alone with Amelia, he 
spoke as follows : ' This, madam, is the last 
time my eyes will ever behold what — do 
pardon me, madam, I will never offend you 
more.' — Here he sunk down in his bed, and 
tlie tears gushed from his eyes. 

* Why should you fear to offend me, Joe ?' 
said Amelia. ^ I am sure y(m never did any 
tliinff willingly to offend me.' 

* No, madam,' answered he, * I w^ould die 
a thousand times before I would have ven- 
tured it in the smallest matter. But — I can- 
not speak — and yet I must. You cannot 
pardon me, and yet, perhaps, as I am a 
dying man, and never shall see you more — 
indeed, if I was to live afler this discovery, 
I should never dare to look vou in the face 
again — and yet, madam, to think I shall ne- 
ver see you more is worse than ten thousand 
deaths.' 

'Indeed, Mr. Atkinson,' cries Amelia, 
blushing, and looking down on the floor, * I 
must not hear you talk in tliis manner. If 
you have any thing to say, tell it me, and 
do not be afraid of* my anger ; for I think I 
may promise to forgive whatever it was pos- 
sible you should do.' 

* riere, then, madam,' said he, * is your . 
picture; I stole it when I was eighteen 
years of age, and have kept it ever since. 
It is set in gold, with three little diamonds ; 
and yet I can tmly say, it was not the gold 
nor the diamonds which I stole — it was that 
face ; which, if I had been the emperor of 
the world — ' 

' I must not hear any more of thw,' said 
she — ' comfort yourself, Joe, and think no 
more of this matter. Be assured, I freely 
and heartily forgive you — but pray com- 
pose yourself; come, let me call in your 
wife.' 
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' Firat, madam, let me beg one favour,' 
cried he, * consider it is tlie last, and tlicn I 
shall die in peace — let me kiss tliathand be- 
fore I die.' 

'Well, nay,' says she, 'I don't know 
what I am doing — well — tliere.' Slie tlien 
carelessly ^ve him her hand, which he put 

Sently to his lips, and then presently let it 
rop, and fell back in tlie be('. 
Amelia now sununoued Mrs. Atkinson, 
who was, indeed, no farther off than just 
without tlie door. She then hastened down 
stairs, and called for a great giuss of water, 
which having drank otlj she threw herself 
into a chair, and tlic tears ran plentifully 
from her eyes with c(>m[)assii)n !br the poor 
wretch she had just let\ in his bed. 

To say the trutli, without any injury to 
her chastity, that heart which had stood 
firm as a rock to all the attacks of title and 
equipage, of finery and flattery, and which 
all tlie treasures of the universe could not 
have purchased, was yet a little softened by 
the plain, honest, motlest, involuntary, deli- 
cate, heroic passion of this poor and humble 
swain ; lor whom, in spite of hcrfeelf, she 
felt a momentary tenilcrnes.s and compla- 
cence, at which Booth, if he had known it, 
would perhaps have been displeased. 

Havmff staid some time in the parlour, 
and not finding Mrs. Atkinson come down, 
(for indeed her husband was then so bad she 
could not quit him,) Amelia left a message 
with tlie maid of the house for her mistress, 
purporting that she should be ready to do 
any thing in her power Xo serve her, and 
tlien led tlie house with a c(»n fusion on her 
mind that she had never felt before, and 
wliich any chastity that is not hewn out of 
marble must feel on so tender and delicate 
an occasion. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

/a which Mr. Booth meets tcUh mare than one ad- 
venture. 

Booth having haunted about for two 
hours, at last saw a young lady in a tattered 
silk grown, stepping out of a shop in Mon- 
mouth street, into a hackney-coach. This 
lady, nothwitlistanding the disguise of her 
dress, he presently discovered to be no 
other than little Betty. 

He instantly gave the alarm of stop thief, 
stop coach! upon which Mrs. Betty was 
immediately stopped in her vehicle, and 
Booth and his myrmidons laid hold of her. 

The girl no sooner found that she was 
seized by her master, than the consciousness 
of her guilt over[K)wered her ; for kIic was 
not yet an exiHirieiiced offtMider, and she im- 
mediately confessed her crime. 

She was then carried before a justice of 
peace, where she was seardied, aud Uvire 



was found in her possession four shiIliii|B[s 
and sixpence in money, besides the sSk 
gown, which was indeed proper furniture 
ior a rag-fair, and scarce worth a single 
farthing, though the honest shop-keeper in 
Monmouth street had sold it for a crown to 
tliis simple girL 

Tlie girl being examined by the magis- 
trate, spoke as follows : * Indeied, sir, an't 
please your worship, I am very sorry for 
what I have done; and to be sure, an*t 
please your honour, it must have been the 
devil tliat put me upon it ; fc^r to be sure, 
please your majesty, 1 never thought upon 
such a tiling in my whole life before, any 
more than 1 did of my dying-day ; but, 
indeed, sir, an't please your worship—' 

She was nmning on in tliis manner, 
when the justice interrupted her, and de- 
sired her to give an account of what she 
had taken from her master, and what slie 
had done witli it. 

^ Indeed, an't pk^ase your majesty/ said 
she, ^I took no more than two sfiLTts of 
madam's, and I pawned them for five shil- 
lings, wliich I gave for tlie gown that's up- 
on my back ; and as for the money in my 
])ocket, it is every fartliing of it my own. I 
am sure I intended to carry back the shifts 
too, as soon as ever I could get money to 
take them out.' 

The girl having told them where the 
pawnbroker lived, Uie justice sent to liim, to 
produce the sliifVs, which he preseinly did ; 
for he expected that a warrant to search 
his house would be the consequence of his 
refusal. 

The shiib being produced, on which the 
honest pawnbroker had lent five 8hillings,ap- 

S eared plainly to be worth above thirty ; in- 
eed, when new, they had cost much more. 
So that, by their goodness, as well as by their 
size, it was certain tliey could not have be- 
longed to the girL 

Booth grew very warm against the pawn- 
broker. ' I hope, sir,' said he to the justice, 
' there is some punishment for this fellow, 
likewise, who so plainly appears to have 
known that these grxxls were stolen. The 
shops of these fellows may, indeed, be called 
tlie fountains of thefl ; for it is, in reality, 
the encouragement which they meet with, 
from these receivers of their goods, that 
induces men very of\en to become thieves ; 
so that these deserve equal, if not severer 
punishment than the thieves themselves.' 

The pawnbrober protested his innocence, 
and denied the taking in the shiAs. Indeed, 
in this he spoke truth ; for he had slipped 
into an inner room, as was always his cus- 
t(mi on these occasions, and lefl a little boy 
to do the business ; by which means, he had 
carried on the trade of receiv*in£r stolen 
goods for many years, with impumty ; and 
Jiad been twice acquitted at tlie Old ^iley, 
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though the juggle appeared upon tlie most 
manitest evidence. 

As the justice was ^oing to speak, he was 
interrupted by the girl, who, tailing upon 
her knees to Booth, with many tears, beg- 
ged his fortriveness. ^ 

* Indeed,^etty,' cries Booth, *you do not 
deserve forgiveness ; for yon know very 
good reasons why you slioiild not have 
thought of robbing your mistress, particu- 
larlv at tliis time. And what farther agurra- 
vates your crime is, tliat you have roboed 
the best and kindest mistress in the world. 
Nay, you are not only guilty of felony, but 
of a felonious breach of trust; for you know 
very well, every thing your mistress had 
was intrusted to vour care.' 

Now it happened, by a very great acci- 
dent, that the justice before whom the girl 
was brought, understood the law. Turning, 
therefore, to Booth, he said, ' Do you say, 
«ir, tliat this girl was intrusted with the 
shifts r 

' Y'es, sir,' said Booth, * she was intrusted 
with every thing.' 

* And will you swear that the goods stolen,' 
said tlie justice, * are worth forty shillings ?' 

' No, indeed, sir,' answered Booth, * nor 
that they are worth thirty, either.' 

•Then, sir,' cries the iustice, *the girl 
cannot be guilty of felony. 

' How, sir,' said Booth, * is it not a breach 
of trust, and is not a breach of trust felony, 
and the worst felony, too ?' 

* No, sir,' answered the justice, * a breach 
of trust is no crime in our law, unless it be 
in a servant; and then, the act of parlia- 
ment requires the ^oods taken to be of the 
value of forty shilhngs,' 

* So, then, a servant,' cries Booth, ' may 
rob his master of thirty-nine shillings, when- 
ever he pleases, and he can't be punished.' 

* If the goods are under his care, he can't,' 
cries the justice. 

* I ask your pardon, sir,' says Booth. * I 
do not doubt what you say ; but sure this 
is a very extraordinary law.' 

' Perhaps I tliink so too,' said the justice; ; 
* but it belongs not to my office to make or 
to mend laws. My business is only to ex- 
ecute them. If, therefore, tlie case be as 
you say, I must discharge the girl.' 

* I hope, however, you will punish the 
pawnbroker,' cries Booth. 

* If the giri is discharged,' cries the jus- 
tice, ' so must be the pawnbroker ; for, if 
the goods arc not stolen, he cannot be guilty 
of receiving them, knowing them to be 
stolen. And besides, as to Tiis offence, to 
say the truth, I am almost weary of prose- 
cuting it ; for such are the difficulties laid 
in the way of this prosecution, that it is al- 
most impossible to convict any one on it 
And to speak my opinicm plainly, such are 
the laws, and such the mctnod of proceed- 



ing, tliat one would ahnost think our laws 
were rather made for the protection of 
ron^ies, than for the punislmient of them.'^ 

Thus ended this examination : the thief 
and the receiver went about their busineaSi 
and Booth departed, in order to go home to 
his wile. 

In his way home, Booth was met by a 
lady in a chair; who, immediately upon 
seemg liim, stopped the chair, bolted out of 
it, and going directly up to him, said, ' So, 
Mr. Bootli, you have kept your word with 
me.' 

This lady w^as no other than Miss Mat- 
thews, and the speech she meant was of a 
promise made to her at the masquerade, of 
visiting her within a day or two; which, 
whether he ever intended to keep, I cannot 
say ; but, in truth, the several accidents that 
had since happened to }iim, had so discom- 
posed his mind, that he had absolutely for- 
got it. 

Bootli however was too sensible, and too 
well bred, to make the excuse of forgetful- 
ness to a lady ; nor could lie readily find any 
other. While he stood therefore hesitating, 
and looking not over-wise, Miss Matthews 
said, * Well, sir, since by your confusion I 
see you have some grace left, I will pardon 
you upon one condition, and that is, that 
you Avill sup with me this night But, if 
you fail me now, expect all the revenge of 
an injured woman.' She then bound her- 
self by a most outrajrcous oath, that she 
would complain to his wife — * And I am 
sure,' says she, * she is so much a woman of 
honour, as to do me justice. — And though I 
miscarried in my first attempt, be assured I 
will take care of my second. 

Booth asked, what she meant by her first 
attempt ? to which she answered, that she 
had already writ his wife an account of his 
ill usage of her, but that she was pleased it 
had miscarried. She then repeated her as- 
severations, tliat she would now do it efiectu- 
allv if he disappointed her. 

^rhis threat she reckoned would mostcer- 
tauily terrify poor Booth ; and, indeed, she 
was not mistaken ; for, I believe, it would 
have been impossible, by any other menace, 
or by any other means, to have brought him 
once even to balance in his mind on this 
question. But by this threat she prevailed; 
and Booth promised, upon his word and ho- 
nour, to come to her at the hour she ap- 
pointed. After which, she took leave of 
him witli a squeeze of the hand, and a 
smiling countenance, and walked back to 
her chair. 

But, however she might be pleased with 
having obtained this promise. Booth was 
far from being delighted with the thoughts 
of having given it He looked, indeed, 
upon the consequences of this meeting wltK 
horror *, bul ;ja \jci \\i'fe c«wa«c^«wc«. ^\s^cv 



was BO npparentl^ mtemied by the lady, he 
resolved K^raiDst iL At luii^lli, lie cniiie to 
thia deUnuinatioii ; to gu accurding tii Iiis 
■ppointmcnt, lu ari;un tlic mnlivr with flie 
V^y, and to conviiici: liiT, if po6»ilik', tliHt, 
fniiii & reininl tu Ijis liunour vuly, he must 
disi^^ntiiiiic h(-r nrquii'intuiire. If this fRilt-il 
to Kaiisfy licr, anil she still iXTKistcd in h<>r 
ihrcatH to acquaint liis wife witli tlic al&ir, 
he IIk-r resolved, wliBtcverpain it cost htm, 
to cimimunicalc ihe whole truth himself to 
Amelia, fnmi wliose gooiinras he doubted 
nut but toobtain an aWlulc 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Ai aUch Andia appters in a Ught man tmii 

thoR gta/M 

Wb will now return lo Amelia, whom 
left in some |>eriurl>atiun of mind departing 
from Mrs. Aikinsun. 

Though site had before walkeil Ihroui^h 
the streelii in a very improper dress with 
Mrs. Atkinson, she was unwilling, espo- 
elitly as she wax alone, to return in tin 
■ame manner. Indeed, she was scarce able 
to walk in her present condition ; for the 
case of poor Atkinson had much affected 
her tender heart, and her cyea had ( 
flown with manv ti'ara. 

It occnrreil likewise to her at present, 
tliat she had not a single shilling in her 
pocket, or at home, to pniviile roodfor her- 
self and her family. In this situatbn she 
resolved to eo immediately to tltc pawn- 
broker, wliitlier she had gone bcGire, and 
to deposit her picture for what she could 
raise upon it. she then immediately took 
a chair, and put her design in execution. 

The ititrinaic value of the trold, in which 
thia picture was set, and of the little dia- 
inonoa, wliich aurrounded it, amounted tc 
nine guineas. ThiH, tlierefore, was ad- 
vanc^d to her, and the prctliest Tnce in tlie 
world (such is often tlie fate olbeauty) was 
deposited, as of no value, into the bargain. 

Wlicn she crime home, she found the fol- 
lowing letter from Mrs. Alkinaon ; 
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' As I know your goodness, I could not 
delay a moment acquainting you with the 
happy turn of my aflairs since ^you went. 
The doctor, on his return to visit my hus- 
band, has assured me that the captain wa^ 
on the recovery, and in very little danger ; 
and I really think he in since mended. I hope 
to wait on you soon, with better news. 
Heaven bless you, dear madam! and behevt 
me to be, with the utmost sincerity, 

' Yotir most obliged, obedient humbit' 
servant, Atkihsoh.' 



o'clocV, she de- 

Vi\ of sCL-iijjj her husband till the eve- 
iiui;. She thereture provided some tarts for 
}](.'■' children, and tlten eating nothing hut 

'" " of bread and butter herself, i>lic he- 
prepart for the captain's snpfier. 
re vxre tivotlun^ of which l:erliii«- 
liand was {articnlariy tiind, which, thouE.'li 
il may bring the siinplicily of his ta$ie into 
^rreat ciuiti-iiipt witli some of mv readers, 1 
Vill VL-ntuTf io tinmc. These were a foul 
nd ci!<4 aauce, and mutton broth; Uiih 
which Amelia immediately purchased. 

As soon as the clock struck seven, tlie 
<S(toA creature went down into the kilclica, 
iiid began to ejtercise her talents of cookerv, 
jf which Kite was a great mistress, as kI'ie 
cas of every ecouomieai oflicc, from ilie 
ligliest to the lowest; and as no woman 
could outshine her in a drawing-room, m 
none could make the drawing-room itwlf 
ehinc brighter than Amelia. And if I may 
»I)cak a hiild truth, 1 question whetlier it lie 
j>o3sible to view this fine creature in a m<ire 
amiable light, than while she was drewing 
)ier husband's supper,with her little children 
' 'ing round her. 

imv half an hour past ri^i, anil 
almost ready, ihe table likewise 
iieally spread wilh materials borrowed from 
]icr landladv, and she began to grow a little 
iiiiea»y at Booth's not returning ; when a 
sudden knock at the door roused lier spirits, 
and she cried, 'There, my dear, there a 
your good papa ;' at which wordsshe dan- 
(■d swiftly up stairs, and opened tJie door to 
Iter huslwind. 

She desired her husband to walk up to 
the dining-room, and bIiu would e«me lo 
liim in an instant ; lor she was desiruua In 
increase hia pleasure, bv surprising him 
with his two ^vDurite iJishes. She then 
went down again to the kitchen, where Ihe 
maid of the house undertook to send up the 
Hupiier, and slie with her children reiumed 
10 Booth. 

He then lold her concisely what had hap- 
pened, Willi relation to the girl — to which 
ntic scarce made anv answer ; but asked 
liim if he had not dined ? He assured her 
he had not eat a morsel Oie whole dav. 

' Will,' says she, ' my dea r, I am a fellow- 
sufferer ; but we shall both enjoy our supper 
for I have made a little provision 






for v. 



i have got you a bottle 

And here is a clean cloth and a smiling 
rauntcnance, my dear Will Indeed, I am 
in utiueual good spirits to-night, and I have 
niade a promise to the children, which you 
must confirm; I have promised lo let them 
sit up this one night to supper with us. — 
Nay, don't look ao serious ; cast oS' ell un- 
easy ihoughis — I have a present for yon 
AnieIiawaareallypleB»edwt,'hiiiia\e\.\£i-,'vVfeTC— no matter how I came b; it' At 



which words she put eigtit guineas iilIj las 
hand, crying, ' Come, my dear Bill, be irny 
— Ibrtuue will yet bi; kind to us — iii Icasi, 
let ui be tiappy, tliis night. InJceil, tlio 
pltnsurus of niauy woini'n, dufini; Ihuir 
wrliolc lives, will not amount tu my liappi- 
nc'ss this uiglit, iT yuu will be in frood Iju- 

BiiDth fetched a deep sigh, ami cried, 
* How unliappy am I, my dear, tlmt 1 can't 
Rup with you to-night I' 

A^ ill tlie deligliiiiil month of June, when 
the sky is all sereuc, and ihu whiili; face of 
iLtturc looka wilha j^eaaingaud smiling a.'«- 
[KCt, suddenly a dark cloud Eprenijn itself 
owtT llie liemiaphere, the sun vaninliea from 
<tur sight,aud every object iH obscured by 
dark and horrid gliKini. Su hapiMiiicd it t 
Antclia ; tliu joy iliat had cnhghtened ever; 
feature, disapiienred in a mouienl ; the lu^tr_ 
forsook her Bliiiiici^ eyvg ; aud oil the little 
loves that played and wauloned Id licr 
cheeks, hung their dnKijHng lieuds, and witii 
a faint treimiling voice, slie repeated her 
liusband'a ivtinbi ; ' Nut aup wiili mi 
tiight, my dear!' 

'lodeeil, my dear,' ausivercd he, ' I 

not 1 need not tell yuu how uneasy it 
make!) me, or that I am as much ilisnppoiiit- 
cd as youraelf; hut I am cnga/^^d to auj 
abro^L I iiave absolutely given niy hnnniir: 
and besidcSjit iaiiiibuiiineiis of irnpitrtsiiue. 

' My dear,' said ahc, ' I tiay im mure. 1 
am cunviuoed you would not willingly sup 
from nie. I uwit it iii a very pardDiilar did- 
a)^)oiDtmciit to me to-night, whrn I had 
pn>|M]sed unudual pleasures; but tlie name 
reason which is sulBcient to you, ought ut 
be HO 10 me.' 

Booth made his wife a compliment on licr 
rp^dy compliance, and tlicn aaked her, what 
she intended l>v giving him that money, or 
bow Hhe came by it.' 

' I intend luy dear,' Bnid ahc, ' to give it 
vou ; Uint is alL As to the manner in which 
t came by it, you know, Billy, Ijiat is not 
very material. Yuu aro well n^ureil I got 
jl by no means which would displease yon ; 
and, perhatij, another time I may tell you.' 

Bootii n.^Kcd no firlher questions ; but he 
returned it her, and insisted on her Liking 
Bllbutoncgiiinea.saying, shewaa the safest 
treasurer. He then promised her to make 
all the haste home in his power, and he 
hoped, he said, to be with her in an hour 
and a half at the farthest, and then took 

When ho was gone, the poor ^.sappoini- 
ed Amelia sat down to supper witli Ijcr 
children ; with whose company shi' \\:i^ 
fiirccd to console herself for the aU-ienco of 
her husband. 



CHAPTER IX 

.S nry tragU tcnu. 

The clock bad stnick eleven, and Amelia 
was just proceeding to put her children to 
bed, when she heard a knock at the atreet- 
door. Upim wliich the boy cried out, 
' There's paira, mamma, pray let me stay 
and sec him iMsfore I go to bed.' This was 
a (hvuur very easily obtained ; for Amelia 
instantly ran don-n stairs, exulting in the 
goodness of lier husband for returning bo 
soon, though half an hour was already 
elajMed beyond the lime in which he pro- 

PiMr Amelia was now again disappointed ; 
liir it was not her busbaml at the door, but 
a servant with a letter liir him, which be 
delivered into her iiands. She immediately 
ruturiieil up staira, and said, * It was not 
your papa, my dear ; but I hope it ia one 
who ^ath brought us some good news.' 
For Booth had told her, that he hourly ex- 
pected to receive such from the great man, 
and had desired her lo open any letter wluch 
came to him in bis absence. 

Amelia therefore broke open the letter, 
and read as folbwa : — 
" Sia, 

Af^er what bath passed between us, I 
need only tell you that i know you supped 
lilts very night alone with Miss Alattliewa: 
a fact whicii will upbraid you HulBciently, 
without putting me to that trouble, andwtU 
very well account lor my desiring tlie 
favour of seeing yuu (o-morrow in Hyde- 
Park, at six in Ilie mornuig. You will for- 
:mi:idingyou once more how in- 
excusable tliis beluiviour is in yuu, who are 
possetuied in your own wife ol tike most in- 
estiinablo jewel. Yours, Sic. 

"T. JuiEi. ■ 

" I shall bring pistols with me." 

It ianot easy to describe the agitation of 
Amelia's mind when she read this letter, 
threw herself into her chair, turned as 
as death, began to tremble nil over, and 
liad just power enough left to tap the bottle 
rifwme, which she had hitherto preserved 
entire for her husband, and to drink off a 
large bumjier. 

The little boy perceived the strange 
^mptoms which appeared in his mother; 
and running to her, he cried, ' What's the 
matter, my dear mamma? you don't look 
well! — No harm hath happened to papft, 
I hope — sure tliat bad man hath not car- 
ried himaway again?' 

Amelia answered, ' No, cb^d, nothing — 
ithing at all.' And then a arge shower 
. .' tears came to her assistance ; which pre- 
sently after produced the same in the eye* 
of both the children. 

Amelia, after a short silence, looking ten- 



durly it hfT children, crieJ out, ' It is laii i u 
much, loo much lo bear. Why did I briii^ '" 
these little wretches into tite world '. wliy 
were these iniu>c«nia bom lo such a fate!'— 
She then threw lier arms round them both, 
(fur tliey were embracing her knees,) and 
tJried, ' O, my children ! my children ! for- 

Eve me, my l»bca! — forgive me that 1 
Lve brou^il V'U into such a. world as tliis ! 
You are unJone — my children are uik 
done !' 

The little b(iy answered with great spirir, 
'How undone, mamma.' my SLstcr and I 
don't care a Ikrlliing fur being undone — 
don't cry so upon our accounls — wc aic 
both very welf; indeed we arc — but il" 
pray tell ua. I am sure some accident halli 
happened to poor papa.' 

' your papa is— indeed lie is a wicked man- 
be cares not fur any of ua — O, Heavens 1 is 
tilts the happiness I promised m\-sclf this 
evening '.' At which words slie tell into an 
agony, holding both her cliiklren in ht^r 

The maid of (he house now entered the 
room, with a letter in lier hand, which she 
liad received from a poncr, whose arrival 
the reader will not woiider to liave bcMi 
unheard by Amelia in her present condi- 
tion. 

The maid, upon her entrance into tlii' 
room, perceivine the situnlion of Amclin, 
cried out, 'GootTHeHvens! madam, whaLw 
the matter I' Upon which Amelia, who hnd 
a little recovered heracif alter the last vii>- 
lent vent of her passion, siaded up, aini 
cried — ' Nolhinj; Airs. Susan — nothing c:x- 
traordinary. I am subject to these lilsiionK'- 
times; but I am very well now. Come, 
my dear children, 1 am very well a^in ; 
indeed I am. You must now go to beil ; 
Mrs. Su&an will be ao good aa to put you In 
bed.' 

'But why doth not papa love us?' critK 
the little boy ; • I am sure we have none ol' 
UB done any tliinq to disobl^ liim.' 

Thie innocent Question uf the child bo 
■tung Amelia, tliai she had the utmost difii- 
culty to prevent a relapse. However, ehp 
took another dram of wine ; Stt so it mighi 
be called to her, who was iJie most tchi- 
peratc of women, and never e.tceeded three 
riasses on any occasion. In tiiis glass rU 
dnink her children's lieallh, and »ion afli^i 
•o well soothed and composed llieni, tlm' 
tbey went quietly away with Mrs. Susan. 

The maid, in the sliock slie had concdvci, 
at the melnncholv, indeed frightful sr^nr, 
which had presented itself to her at her first 
coming into Ihe room, had quite forcfot the 
letterwliieh she held in her hand, Hiiivever, 
^ist at her departure, she recollected it, end 
delivered it to Amelia ; wlio was no 



" Mt 

" I write this from ilie bailiff's house, 

where I was formerly, and to which I am 

Invught, at the suit of that villain 

Trent, 1 have Ihe misfortune to think I 

this accident, (I mean, that it happened 
lo-nighl,) to my own lolly, in endeavouring 
lo keep a secret from j'ou. O, my dear ! 
had I had res<)lulion to confess my crime lo 
ti>rgiveness would, 1 am convinced, 
iiave cost me only a few blushes, and I had 
happy in your arms. Fool that 
i was, to leave you on such an account, and 
to add to a former lianagression a new one 1 
, by Heavens! 1 mean not a trans- 
gression of the like kind ; tor oi' thai I am 
not, nor ever will be, guilty ; and when you 
know liie Inie reason of my leaving you to- 
night, I think you will pily, rather than up- 
braid me. 1 em nure you would, if ynu 
knew the compunction with which I left you 
to go lo the most worildcss, tlie most iiiia- 
mouE — do guess the rest — guesa that crime 
with which I cannot stain my paper — but 
still believe nie no more guilty than I am — 
', if it wilt lessen your vexation at what 
hath befallen me, believe me as guilty as 
you please, and think me, for a while at 
least, as undeserving of you as I think my- 
self. This paper and pen are so bad," I 
question whether you can read what I write ; 
I almost doubt whether I wish you should. 
Yet tills I will endeavour to malic as legible 
as I can — be comlbrted, my dear love, and 
still keep up yunr Bpirils with the hopes of 
Iwtter days. The doctor will be in ti)WO 
to-morrow; end I trust on his gnodness for 
my delivety once more from this place, and 
that I shall soon be able to repay lum. That 
Heaven may bless and preserve you, '» ttie 
prayer of, 

"My dearest lo\-c, your ever fimd, 
" Affectionate, and, hereanier, 
''yailhful husband, 

" W. Booth." 
ed the obscui 
letter, which, thougliatai 
other tlinc it might have given her unspeak- 
able torment, was, at present, ralher of the 
medicinal kind, end served to allay her an- 
guish. Her anger to Booth, too,' began a 
little to abate, end was eoncneii by her con- 
cern for his mblbrtuue. Upon the whoW;, 
however, she passed a miserable and sleep- 
less night; her gentle mind torn and di»- 
tracted with various and contending pas- 
sions, distressed with doubts, and wandering 
in n kind of twilight, which presented her 
onlv objects of difTerenl degrees of honor, 
and where black despair cloted st a smeD 
d stance the gloomy prospect. 
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BOOK XII. 



CHAPTER I. 

The book begins with polite history. 

Before we return to the miserable couple, 
whom we left at tlie end of the last book, 
we will ^ve our reader the more cheerful 
view of the gay and happy family of Colonel 
James. 

Mrs. James, when she could not, as we 
have seen, prevail with Amelia to accept 
that invitation, which, at the desire of the 
colonel, she had so kindlv and obediently 
carried her, returned to her husband, and 
acquainted him with the ill success of her 
embassy ; at which, to say the truth, 8{)e 
was almost as much disappointed as the 
colonel himself; for he had not taken a 
much stronger liking to Amelia, than she 
herself had conceived for Booth. This will 
account for some passages, which may have 
a little surprised the reader, in the former 
chapters of this history, as we were not 
then at leisure to communicate to them a 
hint of this kind ; it was, indeed, on Mr. 
Booth's account, that she had been at the 
trouble of changing her dress at the mas- 
querade. 

But her passions of this sort, happily for 
her, were not extremely strong ; she was, 
therefore, easily balked; and as she met 
with no encouragement from Booth, she 
soon gave way to the impetuosity of Miss 
Matthews; and from that time, scarce 
thought more of the atfair, till her husband's 
design against the wife revived hers likewise; 
insomuch, that her passion was, at this time, 
certainly strong enougli for Booth, to pro- 
duce a good hearty hatred for Amelia, whom 
she now abused to the colonel in very gross 
terms, both on the account of her poverty 
and her insolence; for so she termed the 
refusal of all her offers. 

The colonel seeing no hopes of soon pos- 
sessing his new mistress, begaa, like a pni- 
dent and wise man, to turn his thoughts to- 
wards the securing his old one. From wha t 
his wife had mentioned, concerning the be- 
haviour of the shepherdess, and particularly 
her preference of Booth, he had little doubt 
but that this was the identical Miss Mat- 
thews. He resolved therefore to watch her 
ckwely, in hopes of discovering Booth's in- 
tri^e with her. In this, besides the re- 
mainder of affection which he yet preserved 
for that lady, he had another view, as it 
would give him a fair pretence to quarrel 
with Booth ; who, by carrying on this in- 
trigue, would have broke his word and ho- 
nour given to him. And he began now to 
liate poor Booth heartily, from the same 



reason from which Mrs. James had con- 
tracted her aversion to Amelia. 

The colonel therefore employed an infe- 
rior kind of pimp to watch tlie lodgings of 
Miss Matthews, and to acquaint him if 
Booth, whose person was known to the 
pimp, made any visit iliere. 

1 he pimp faithfully performed his office, 
and having last night made the wished-fbr 
discovery, immediately acquainted his mas- 
ter withit. 

Upon this news, the colonel presently de- 
spatched to Booth the short note which we 
have before seen. He sent it to his own 
house instead of Miss Matthews's, with 
hopes of that very accident which actually 
did happen. Not that he had any ingredient 
of the bully in him, and desired to be pre- 
vented from fighting, but with a prospect of 
injuring Bootli in the affection and esteem of 
Amelia, and of recommending himself some- 
what to her by appearing in the light of her 
champion ; for which purpose he added that 
compliment to Amelia in his letter. He 
concluded upon the whole, that, i^ Booth 
himself opened the letter, he would certainly 
meet him the next morning ; but if his wife 
should open it before he came home, it might 
have the effects before mentioned ; and, lor 
his future expostulation with Booth, it 
would not be in Amelia's power to prevent it 

Now it hapj)cned, that this pimp had 
more masters than one. Amongst these 
was the worthy Mr. Trent, for whom he 
had often done business of the pimping vo- 
cation. He had been employed indeed in 
the service of the great peer himself, under 
the direction of the said Trent, and was the 
very person who had assisted the said Trent 
in dogging B(H)th and his wife to the opera- 
house on tlie masquerade night. 

This subaltern pimp was with his superior 
Trent vcsterday morning, when he found 
a bailiff with him, in order to receive his in- 
structi(ms for the arresting Booth; when 
the bailiff said, it would be a very difficult 
matter to take him ; for that to his know- 
lodge he was as shy a cock as as any in Eng- 
land. The subaltern immediately acquainted 
Trent with the business in which he was 
employed by the colonel. Upon which 
Trent enjoined him the moment he had set 
him to give immediate notice to the bailiff; 
which he agreed to, and performed accord- 
ingly. 

The bailiff, on receiving this notice, im- 
mediately set out for his stand at an ale- 
house, within three doors of Miss Mat- 
thews's lodgings. At which, unfortunately 
for poor Booths Vv^ vrrw^\ ^ nctj Ss:f* 
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minutes before Booth lefl tliat lady in or- 
der to return to Amelia. 

Tliese were several niatters of which we 
thoiijrlit necossjirv our reailcr should he in- 
formed ; lor, besides that it coiiduees irreatly 
to a jKTleet understaiidiiijr of all hist«)ry, 
then' is no exercise of tla; mind ol' a s?ensihle 
reader more ])ieas:uit than the traein^ the 
several small and almost imperce{)tible links 
in every chain of events by whicli all tlie 
irivat actions of the world are produced. 
We will now in tlie next chapter proceed 
with our history. 



CHAPTER II. 

In xohich Jimdia visits her husband. 

Amelia, after much anxious thinkinir. in 
which she sometimes tlattered herself that 
her husband was less &ruilty than she had at 
first imaipned him, and that he had some 
goo<l excuse to make for himsflf, (lor, in- 
deed, she was not so able as willing to make 
one f(>r him,) at lenirth resolved to set <mt 
f<)r the bailitf 's castle. Havinfj, tlierefore, 
strictly reconmiended the care of iier chil- 
dren to her ^(H)d landlady, she sent for a 
hackney coach, and ordered the coachman 
to drive to Gray's-Iim-lane. 

When she came to the house, and asked 
for the captain, the baihlf 's wnfe, who came 
to the door, juruessinjir l)y the trn^atness of her 
beauty, and the disorder of her dress, that 
she was a vounfj ladv of pleasure, answered, 
surlily, * Captain! t do not know of any 
captain that is here, not I !' For this ijood 
woman Avas, as well as dame PurL'antu in 
Prior,a hitter enemy to all whores; especially 
to those of tlie handsome kind; tor s<»me 
such she sus|)ected to go shares with her in 
a certain projXTty to which the law gave 
her the sole riirht." 

Amelia replied, she was certam that Cai> 
tain BiM^th was there. * Well,ifhe is so,' cries 
the bailiff's wile, * you may come into the 
kitchen if you will — and he shall be called 
down to vou if vou fiave any business with 
hini.' At the same time shenmttered some- 
thing to lierself, and conclude<l a little more 
intelli£ribly, though still in a nmttering voice, 
that she kept no such house. 

AmeHa wliose innocence gave lier no 
suspicion of the true cause of this good 
ivoman's sullcnness, was frifrhtcned, and 
began to fear she knew not what. At last 
she made a ehifl to totter into the kitchen, 
when the mistress of the house asked her, 
' Well, madam, who shall I tell tJic captain 
wants to speak with him ?' 

* I ask your pardon, madam,' cries Ame- 
lia ; 'in my confusion I really forgot you did 
not know me — tell him, if you please, that 
/ am his wife.' 



* And are you indeed his wife, madam ^ 
crie^ Mrs. Bailiff, a little sol\ened. 

' Yes, indeed, and upon my honour,' an- 
swers Amt?lia. 

* If this be the case,' cries the otlier, ' you 
may walk up stairs if you please. Heaven 
forbid, I should part man and wife. Indeed, 
I think they ciin never be to(.> much together. 
But I never will sutler any bad doings in 
my house, nor any of the tow^n ladies to 
c<.mie to gentlemen here. 

Amelia answered, that she liked her the 
better; for, indeed, in her present dispo- 
sition, Amelia was as much exasperated 
against wicked women as the virtuous mis- 
tress of the house, or any other virtuous 
woman, c^mld be. 

The bailitl's wife tlien ushered Amelia 
up stairs, and having unlocked the prison- 
er's doors, cried, *Caj>tain, here is your 
lady, sir, come to st^ you.' At which words, 
Booth started up from his chair, and caught 
Anielia in his arms, embracing her for a 
considerable time with so much rapture, 
that the bailili 's wife, who was an eye-wit- 
ness of tliis violent fondness, began to sus- 
j^ect whether Amelia had really told her 
truth. However, she had some lilile awe 
of the captain ; and for fear of being in tl)e 
wrong, did not interfere, but shut the door 
and turned tlie key. 

When Bcxith found himself alone with 
his w^ife, and had vented the first violence 
of his ra])tun» in kisses and embraces, he 
kM)ked tenderly at her, and cried, * Is it jx)?- 
sible, Amelia, is it pcjssible you can have this 
goodness to follow such a wretch as me to 
such a place as tliis — t^r do you come to 
upbniid me with my guilt, and to sink me 
down to tliat ixirdition I so justly deserve?' 

'Am I so given to upbraiding, then:' 
says she, in a gentle voice ; ' have I ever 
given you occasion to think I would sink 
you to perdition?' 

' Far be it from me, my k)ve, to think so,' 
answered he. * And yet vou may forgive 
the utmost fears of an oflending, ]>enitent 
sinner. I know, indeed, the extent of your 
gotMlness, and yet I know my guilt so 
great — ' 

'Alas! Mr. Booth,' said she, * what guilt is 
this which you mention, and which you writ 
to me of last night? Sure by your men- 
tioning to me so much, you intend to tell me 
more, nay, indeed, to tell me all ; and not 
leave my mind open to suspicions perhaps 
ten times worse tlian the truth.' 

'Will you give me a patient hearing?' 
said he. 

' I will indeed,' answered she ; ' nay, I am 
prepared to hear the worst you can unfold ; 
nay, perhaps, the worst is sliort of my ap- 
prehensions.' 

Booth then, afler a little finrther apology, 
^be^n^ and related to her the wlM>le tnat had 
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passed between him and Miss Matthews, 
from their first meeting in the prison, to 
their separation the preceding evening. All 
which, a.s the reader knows it already, it 
would he tedious and unpardonable to tran- 
scribe from his mouth. He told her likewise 
all that he had done and siillered, to con- 
ceal his transjrrcssions from her knowledge. 
This, he assured her, was the business of 
his visit last night, the cotisoquence ofwhich 
was, he declared in the most solenm man- 
ner, no other than an absolute quarrel with 
Miss Matthews, of whom he had taken a 
final leave. 

When he had ended his narration, Amelia, 
after a short silence, answered, — 'Indeed, 
I firmly believe every word you have said — 
but I cannot now Ibrgive you the fault you 
have confessed — and my reason is — because 
I have forgiven it long ago. Here, my 
dear,' said slie, * is an instance that I am 
hkewise capable of keeping a secret.* She 
then delivered her husband a letter which 
she had some time ago received from Miss 
Matthews, and which was the same which 
that lady had mentioned, and supposed, as 
Bt>oth had never heard of it, that it had 
miscarried ; for she sent it by the penny- 
post. In this letter, which was signed by a 
feigned name, she had acquainted Amelia 
with the infidelity of her husband, and had 
besides very greatly abused Jiim ; taxing 
him with many lalseluMxls ; and, among 
the rest, with having spoken very slight- 
ingly and disrespectfully of his wife. 

Amelia never shined ibrtli to Booth in so 
amiable and great hght ; nor did his own 
unworthiness ever appear to him so mean 
and contemptible as at this instint. How- 
ever, when he had read the letter, he ut- 
tered many violent protestations to her, tfiat 
all which related to lierself was absolutely 
false. 

* I am convinced it is,' said she. ' I would 
not have a suspicion of the contrary for the 
world. I assure you I had, till last night re- 
vived it in mv memorv, almost forirot the 
letter; for as I well knew froin whom it 
came, bv her mentioniuff oblijrations whicli 
she had conferred on vou, and which von 
liad more than once spoken to me of, I 
made large allowances for the situation vou 
was then in ; and I was the more satisfied, 
as the letter itself, as well as many other 
circuuLstances, convinced me the affair was 
at an end.' 

Bootli now uttered the most extravagant 
expressions of admiration and fimdncss that 
his heart could dictate, and accompanied 
them with the warmest embraces. All 
which warmth and tenderness she returned ; 
and tears of love and joy joshed from both 
their eyes. So ravisheil mdeed were their 
liearts, that for some time they both forgot 
the dreadful situation of their affairs. 



This, however, was but a short reverie. 
It soon recurred to Amelia, that though she 
had the lihertv of leavin^r that house when 
she pleased, she could not take her beloved 
husband with her. This thou^jht stun«j her 
tender hosoni to the quick, ami she could 
not so far c^munand herself as to reirain 
from manv sorrowliil exclamations airainst 
the hardship of their destiny; but when 
she saw the ellert Ihey had upon Booth, 
slie stifled her rising grief, forced a little 
cheerfulness into her countenance, and ex- 
erting all the sj)irits she could Aise within 
herself, expressed her hopes of seeing a 
speedy end to their sufierings. She then 
asked her husband what she should do hr 
him, and to whom she should apply for his 
deliverance? 

' You know, mv dear,' cries Booth, ' that 
the doctor is to be in town some time to- 
day. My hopes of immediate redemption 
are only in him; and if that can be ob- 
tained, I make no douht of the success of 
that affiiir which is in the hands of a ffcntle- 
man who Jias faithfully promised, and in 
whose power I am so well assured it is to 
serve me.' 

Thus did this poor man support his hopes 
by a dependence on that ticket which he 
had so dearly j)urchased of one who pre- 
tended to manajre the wheels in the ffreat 
state lottery of i)refermcnt. A lottery, in- 
deed, which hath this to recommend it, that 
many poor wretcbes feed their imaginations 
with the prospect of a prize during their 
whole lives, and never discover tliey have 
drawn a blank. 

Amelia, who was of a pretty sanguine 
temper, and was entirely ignorant of these 
matters, was full as easy to be deceived into 
hopes as her husband; but inrt?ality at pre- 
sent she turned her eyes to no distant pros- 
pect ; the desire of regaining her husband's 
lihertv having engrossed Jier whole mind. 

while they were discoursing on these 
matters, they heard a viok'nt noise in the 
house, and immediately, after several per- 
sons passed by tlieir (l(K)r up stairs to the 
apartment over their head. This greatly 
terrified the gentle spirit of Amelia, and she 
cried — * Good Heavens, my dear, must I 
leave you in this horrid place ? I am terri- 
fied with a thousand fears concerning you.' 

Booth endeavoured to comf(>rt her, say- 
ing, that he was in no manner of danger, 
and that he doubted not but that the doctor 
would soon be with him — * And stay, my 
dear,' cries he, *now I recollect, siippoae 
you should apply to my old friend James ; 
for I believe you are pretty well satisfied, 
that your apprehensioasof liim wereground- 
lesB. I liave no reason to think but that he 
would be as ready to serve me as formerly.' 

Amelia turned pale as ashes at the name 
of James, aivd, \itiKV£^ o.K tw^JNkwv^ ^ ^asi«x 
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answer to her husband, she laid hold ofhim, 
and cried, ^ My dear, I Imve one favour to 
beg of you, and I insist on your granting 
it mc.' 

Booth readily swore he would deny her 
nothing. 

* It is only tliis, my dear,' said slie, * that 
if that detfst(?(l colonel comes, you will not 
see him. I^et the ])(M)ple of the house tell 
him vou are not here.' 

* lie knows nothing of my being here,' 
answered Booth ; * but why should I refuse 
to sec him, if he should be kind enough to 
come liither to me? Indeed, my Amelia, you 
have taken a dislike to that man witliout 
sufficient reason.' 

•I speak not upon tliat account,' cries 
Amelia; ' but I have had dreams last night 
about you two. Perhaps you will laugh at 
my folly ; but pray indulge it. Nay, I in- 
sist on your promise of not denying *me.' 

* Dreams! my dear creature,' answered 
he. ' What d ream can you have had of us ?' 

* One too horrible to be mentioned,' re- 
plied she. * I cannot think of it without 
norror, and unless you will promise me not 
to see the colonel till I return, I positively 
will never leave you.' 

* Indeed, my Amelia,' said Booth, * I ne- 
ver knew vou unreasonable before. How 
can a woman of vour sense talk of dreams ?' 

* Suffer me to oe once at least unreason- 
able,' said Amelia, ' as you are so good na- 
tured to say I am not oAen so. Consider 
what I have lately suffered, and how weak 
my spirits must be at tins time.' 

As Booth was going to speak, the bailiff, 
without any ceremony, entered the room, 
and cried, * No olfence, I hope, madam ; my 
wife, it seems, did not know you. She 
thought the captain had a mind lor a bit of 
flesh by-the-by. But I have quieted all 
matters ; fiir I know you very well. I have 
seen that handsome face many a time, when 
I have been waiting upon tile captain for- 
merly. No offence, I hope, madam ; but if 
my wife was as handsome as you are — I 
should not look for worse coods abroad.' 

Booth conceived some oispleasnre at tliis 
speech ; but he did not think proper to ex- 
press more than a pish. — And then asked 
the bailiff w^hat was the meaning of the 
noise they heard just now ? 

* I know of no noise,' answered tlie bailiff. 
*Some of my men have been carrying a 
piece of bad luggage up stairs ; a polor ras- 
cal that resisted' the law and justice ; so I 
gave him a cut or two with a hanger. If 
they should prove mortal, he must thank 
himself for it. If a man will not behave 
hke a gentleman to an officer, he must take 
the consequence ; but I must sav that for 
you, captain, that you behave yourself like 
a gentleman ; and therefore I shall always 
use you as such ; and I hope you W\\\ ^ti^ 



bail soon with all my hearL This is but a 
paltry sum to what tlie last was, and I do 
assure you, there is nothing else against you 
in the office.* 

This latter part of the bailiff's speech 
somew^hat comlbrted Amelia, who had been 
a little frightened by the n>rmer ; and £he 
soon after took leave of her husband, to go 
in quest of the doctor, who, as Amelia had 
heard that morning, was expected in town 
that verv day, which was somewhat sooner 
than he liad intended at his departure. 

Befiirc she went, however, she left a strict 
charge with the bailiff, who ushered her 
very civilly down stairs, that if one Colonel 
James came there to inquire (or her hus- 
band, he should denv tliat he was there. 

She then departed ; and tlie bailiff imme- 
diately gave a very strict charge to his wife, 
his maid, and his iblloweis, that if one 
Colonel James, or any one from him, should 
inquire af\er tiie captain, that tliey should 
let him know he had the captain above 
stairs; for he doubted not but that the 
colonel was one of Booth's creditors ; and 
he hoped for a second bail bond by his 
means. 



CHAPTER ra. 
Ccniidnmg matter pertinent to the history, 

Amblu, in her way to the doctor's, deter- 
mined just to stop at her own lodgings, 
which lay a little out of the road, and to 
pav a momentary visit to her children. 

'This was fortunate enough; for had she 
called at the doctor's house, she w^ouid have 
heard nothing of him, which would have 
caused in her some alarm and disappoint- 
ment ; for the doctor was set down at Mrs. 
Atkinson's, where he was directed to Ame- 
lia's lodgings, to w^hich he went before he 
called at his own; and here Amelia now 
found him playing with her two children. 

The doctor had been a little surprised at 
not finding Amelia at home, or anyone that 
could give an account of her. He was now 
more surprised to see her come in such a 
dress, and at tlie disorder which he very 
plainly perceived in her pale and melancholy 
countenance. He addressed Iter first, (for, 
indeed, she was in no great haste to speak,) 
and cried, 'My dear child, what is the 
matter? where is your husband? some 
mischief, I am afraid, hath happened to him 
in niy absence.' 

' O, my dear doctor V answered Amelia, 
' sure some good angel hath sent you hither. 
My poor Will is arrested a^in. I left him 
in the most miserable condition in the very 
house whence your goodness formerly re- 
deemed him.' 

* Arrested !' cries the doctor. • Then it 
\Tro»k\ >M for some very inconsiderable trifle. 
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* I wiah it was,' said Amelia ; * but it is 
(or no less than fifly pounds.' 

* Then,' cries the doctor, * he hath been 
disingenuous with me. He told me he did 
not owe ten pounds in the world for wliich 
he was liable to be sued.' 

' I know not what to say,' cries Amelia. 
' Indeed, I am afraid to tell you the truth.' 

' How, child,' said the doctor — * I hope 
you will never disguise it to any one, espe- 
cially to me. Any prevarication, I promise 
you, will forfeit my friendship for ever.* 

' I will tell you the whole, cries Amelia, 
* and rely entirely on your goodness.' She 
then related the i^ming story, not forgetting 
to set it in the tullest li^ht, and to lay the 
strongest empliasis on lus promise never L. 
play again. 

The doctor fetched a deep sigh when he 
had heard Amelia's relation, and cried, ' I 
am sorry^, child, for the share you are to 
partake m your husband's suiTerings ; but 
as for him, I really think he deserves no 
compassion. You say he hatli promised 
never to play again ; hut I must tell you, 
he hath broke his promise to me already ; 
for I heard he was formerly addicted to this 
vice, and had given him sufficient caution 
against it. You will consider, child, I am 
already pretty largely engaged for him, 
every farthing of which I am sensible I must 
pay. — You know I would go to the utmost 
verge of prudence to serve you ; but I must 
not exceed my ability, which is not very 
great ; and I have several families on my 
Hands, who are by misfortune alone brought 
to want. I do assure you I cannot at pre- 
sent answer for such a sum as this, without 
distressing my own circumstances.' 

* Then neaven have mercy upon us all I' 
cries Amelia, ' for we have no other friend 
on earth — My husband is undone; and 
these p<x)r little wretches must be starved.' 

The doctor cast his eyes on the children, 
and then cried — ^ I hope not so. I told you 
I must distress my circumstances, and I 
will distress them this once on your account, 
and on the account of these poor little babes 
— But thinsrs must not go on any longer in 
this way — You muH take an heroic resolu- 
tion. I will hire a coach for you to-morrow 
morning, wliich shall carry you all down to 
my parsonage-house. There you shall have 
my protection, till something can be done 
for your husband ; of which, to be plain with 
you, I at present see no likelihood.' 

Amelia fell upon her knees in an ecstacy of 
thanksj^iving to the doctor, who immediately 
raised ner up, and placed her in her chair. 
She then recollected herself, and said — ' O, 
my worthy friend ! I have still another mat- 
ter to mention to you, in which I must have 
both your advice and assistance. My soul 
blust^ to give you all this trouble ; but 
what other friend liave I? — indeed, what 



other friend could I apply to so property on 
such an occasion ?' 

The doctor, with a very kind voice and 
countenance, desired her to speak. She then 
said — ' O, sir! that wicked colonel, whom I 
have mentioned to you formerly, hath picked 
some quarrel with my husband, (for sne did 
not think proper to mention the cause,) and 
hath sent him a challennre. It came to m 
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hand last nij^ht after he was arrested: 
opened it and read it.' 

' Give it me, child,' said tlie doctor. 

She answered she had burned it ; as was 
indeed true. * But I remember it was an 
appointment to meet with sword and pistol 
this morning at Hyde-Park.' 

'Make yourself easy, my dear child,* 
cries the doctor, ' I will take care to prevent 
any mischief.' 

'But consider, my dear sir,' said she, 
' tliis is a tender matter. My husband's ho- 
nour is to be preserved as well as his life.' 

' And so Ls his soul, which ought to be 
tlie dearest of all things,' cries the doctor. 
' Honour ! nonsense ! Can honour dictate to 
him to disobey the express commands of his 
Maker, in compliance witli a cust4)m esta- 
blished by a set of blockheads, founded on 
false principles of virtue, in direct opposition 
to the plain and positive precepts ol religion, 
and tending manifestly to give a sanction 
to ruffians, and to protect them in all the 
ways of impudence and villany?' 

'All this, I believe, is very true,' cries 
Amelia ; ' but yet you know, doctor, the 
opinion of the world.' 

' You talk simply, child,' cries the doc- 
tor. • What is the opinion of the world 
opposed to religion and virtue? but you 
are in the wrong. It is not tlie opinion of 
the world ; it is the opinion of tlie idle, i^ 
norant, and profligate. It is impossible it 
should be tlie opinion of one man of sense, 
who is in earnest in his belief of our religion. 
Chiefly, indeed, it hath been upheld by the 
nonsense of women; who, either from their 
extreme cowardice, and desire of protec- 
tion, or, as Mr. Bayle thinks, from their ex- 
cessive vanity, have been always forward to 
countenance a set of hectors and bravos, 
and to despise all men of modesty and so- 
briety ; though these are often, at the bot- 
tom, not only tlip better, but the braver 
men.' 

' You know, doctor,' cries Amelia, * I . 
have never presumed to argue with you ; 
your opinion is to me always instruction) 
and your word a law.' 

' Indeed, child,' cries the doctor, * I know 
you are a good woman ; and yet I must ob- 
serve to you, that this very desire of feeding 
the passion of female vanity with the he- 
roism of her man, old Homer seems to make 
the characteristic of a bad and loose woman. 
He introduces Helen u^\^t«>^ai5|,Vitst ^gise- 
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lant with havimr quitted the fi^ht, and lefl 
the victory to Mcnclaus, and seeming to be 
worry that she had left \k)t hushand, only be- 
cause he was tlie bttter duellist of the two; 
but in how dillercnt a iij^ht doth he repre- 
sent tlie tender and r.hastc love of Andro- 
mache to her worthv llecU>r ! she ditjsuades 
him from exposiuir himself to dauirer, even 
in a just cuu.se. This is indeed a weakness; 
but it is an antiahle oue, and iKTomiiiir the 
true feminine character; hut a woman who, 
out of lieroic vanity, (t(»r so it u*,) would 
hazard not only the life, but the soul too, of 
her husband in a duel, is n monster, and 
ought to U; {)ainted in no otlier character 
but that of a fury.' 

* I JLssure you, doctor,' cries Amelia, ' I 
never saw this matter in the inlious light in 
which you have truly re])resented it, U-ftire. 
I am ashamed to recollect what I have for- 
merly said on this suhject. — And yet, whilst 
the opinion of the world is as it is, one would 
wish to coujply as far as possible— esj>e- 
cially as my husband is an otllc-er of the 
army. If it can l)e done therefore witli 
safety to his honour — ' 

* Ag^un honour !' cries the doctor, ' indeed 
I will not Kulli.T that noble word to Ik* so 
basely and barbarously prostituted. I have 
known sonie <»f these men of honour, as they 
call themselves, to be the most arrant ras- 
cals in the universe.' 

* Well, I ask your pardon,' said she, ' re- 
putation then, it* you j)lease — or any other 
word you like better — you know my mean- 
inir very well.' 

* I do know your meaning,' cries the doc- 
tor, ' and Virgil knew it a great while aj^^o. 
The next time vou see your friend ^^rs. 
Atkinson, ask lier what it was made Dido 
fall ui \ovc with JEneusr' 

* Nay, dear sir,' said Amelia, ' do not rally 
me so unmerciliilly ; think where my poor 
husband is now.' 

* He is,' answered the doctor, * where I 
will presently be with him. In the mean 
time, do you pack up every thing in order 
for your journey to-morrow; lbr,'if you are 
wise, vou will not trust your husband a day 
lontrer in this town — thereli)re to i)ackinir — ' 

Amelia promist'd she would — thouirh in- 
deed she want«'d not any warning l(»r her 
journey on this account ; ihv when she hail 
packed up herself in the coach, she packed 
up her all. However, she ditl not think 
proix?r to mention this to the doctor; for, 
as he was now in pretty trtMul humour, she 
did not care to venture again discomjwsing 
his temj)er. 

The doctor then set out for Gray's-imi- 
lane; and, as soi)n as he was iroue, Amelia 
began to consider of her incaj)acity to take 
a journey in her present situation^ without 
even a clean shid. At last she resolved, as 
she was possessed of seven guine^^ oiud ^ 



half, to go to licr friend and redeem some of 
her own and hiT husband's linen out of cap- 
tivity ; indeed just so much as would render 
it barely pt)ssible for them to go out of Unvn 
with any kind of decency. And tliis reso- 
lution she immediately executed. 

As soon as she had finished her business 
with the pawnbroker, (if a man who lends 
under thirty ^tr cent, deserves that name,) 
he said to her, * Prav, madam, did vou know 
that man who was here yesterday, when 
you brought the picture r' Amelia answer- 
ed in the negative. * Indeed, madam,' said 
the br(>ker, * he knows you, tliough he did 
not recollect you while you was here ; as 
your hood was drawn over your face ; but 
the moment you was gone, he begged to 
l(K)k at the picture, which 1, thinking no 
harm, permitted. He had scarce looked 
upon it, when he cried out, " By Heaven 
and earth, it is her picture !*' He then asked 
me if I knew you. Indeed, bays I, I never 
saw the lady before.' 

In this last particular, however, the pawn- 
broker a little savoured of his profession, 
and made a small deviation from the truth; 
for when the man had asked him if he knew 
the lady, he answered she was some poor 
undone woman, who liad pawned all her 
clothes to him the day beiore ; and 1 sup- 
pose, says he, this picture is the last of her 
mnxls and chattels. This hint we thought 
pro|)er to give the reader, as it may chance 
to be material 

Amelia answered coldly, that she had 
taken so very little notice of the man, tliat 
she scarce remembered lie was there. 

'I assure you, madam,' says the pawn- 
broker, ' he hath taken very great notice of 
you ; lor the man chanj;ed countenance 
upon what I said, and presently after begcod 
me to give him a dram. Oho I thinks 1 to 
mvself, are you thereabouts ? I would not he 
so much in k»ve with stmie lolks, as son:e 
people are, for more interest than I shall ever 
make of a thousand pounds.' 

Amtrlia blushed, and said, with some 
peevishness, ' That she knew nothing of the 
man ; but su])posed he was some imix^rti- 
ncnt tellow or other.' 

' Nay, madam,' answered the [^>awnbn>- 
ker, * I assure you he is not worthv your 
regard. He is a ]X)or wretch, and 1 "believe 
I am ix)ssessed of most of his moveables. 
However, I hope you are not oilended; f«>r, 
indeed, he said no harm ; but he was very 
stranixely disordered, that is the truth of it.' 

Amelia was very desirmis of putting an 
end to tliis conversation, and altoixether as 
eager to return to her children ; she, there- 
fore, bundled up her tilings as fast as ^he 
could, and calhng (or a hackney-coach, 
directed the coachman to her lodgings, and 
bid him diive her home with all the haste 
tve could. 
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CHAPTER VL 

In lohieh Dr, HarrUan visits CoUmd James. 

The doctor, wJien he left Amelia, intended 
to go directly to Bot)ili ; but he presently 
cliaiiged his mind, and determined first to 
call on tiic colonel, as he thoii|rht it was 
pro|x:r to put an end to that matter, before 
Lejjave Booth his lil)erty. 

Tlie doctor found tiie two colonels, James 
and Bath, together. They both received 
liini very civilly ; for James was a very 
well-bred man ; and Bath always showed a 
particular respect to the clergy, he being, 
indeed, a perilct <ifood Christian, except hi 
the articles of f iirhtin;C iJ^nd swearinij. 

Our divme sat some time without men- 
tioning tlic subject of his errand, in ho})es 
that Bath w^ould go away ; but when lie 
found no Ukelihoodof that, (for, indeed, Bath 
was of tlie two nmch tlie most pleased with 
his company,) he told James that he had 
something to say to him relating to Mr. 
Booth, which he believed lie might speak 
before liis brother. 

* Undoubtedly, sir,' said James; for tliere 
can be no secrets betw^een us wJiich my 
brother may not hear.'. 

* I come, then, to you, sir,' said the doc- 
tor, ' from the most unhappy woman in the 
world, to wlu)se alRictions you have very 
greatly aiul very cruelly added, by sending 
a challenge to her husband, which hath very 
luckily fallen uito her hands : for had the i 
man, for whom you designed it, received it, ; 
lam afraid you would not liave seen me j 
upon this occasion.' 

* If I wrote such a letter to Mr. Booth, sir,' 
said James, *yt)U may be assured I did not 
expect this visit in answ-er to it.' 

' I do not think you did,' cries the doctor; 
'but you have great reason to thank Heaven 
for ordering this matter contrary to your ex- 
pectations. I know m>t what trille may liave 
drawn this challenge from you; but after 
what 1 have some reason to know of vou, 
sir, I must plainly tell you, that, if you had i 
added to the guilt already committed against 
this man, thatof havintr his bk)od upon your 
hands, your soul would have become as 
black as hell itself.' 

' Give me leave to say,' cries the colonel, 
*this is a lani^uage which i am not used to 
hear; and if your cloth was not your pro- 
tection, vou should not ffive it me with im- 
punity. After what you know of me, sir! , 
What do you presume to know of me, to ' 
my d isa d va nt a i^e ? ' 

' You say my cloth is my protectif>n, coli>- 
nel,' answered the doctor; ' therelore pray 
lav aside vour anixer; I do not come with 
any desiurn of affnmtingor oiTending you. 

* V«'ry well,' cries Bath, ' that declaration 
is siiHicicnt from a clergyman, let him say | 
what he pleases.' I 



,* Indeed, sir,' says the doctor, very mildly, 

* I consult equally the good of you both, 
and in a spiritual sense, more especially 
yours ; for you know you have injured this 
poor man.' 

* So far on the contrary,' cries James 

* that I have been his greatest benefactor. I 
scorn t4) upbraid hun, but you force me to 
it. Nor have I ever done him tlie least in- 
jury.' 

* Perhapys not,' said the doctor ; * I \y\\\ 
alter what I have said. — But lor tliis I apply 
to your honour. — Have you not intended 
him an injury, the very intention of which 
cancels every obligation?' 

* How, sir ?' answered tlie colonel, * what 
do you mean ?' 

* My meaning,' replied the doctor, * is al- 
most too tender to mention — Come, colonel, 
examine your own heart; and then answer 
me, on your honour, if you have not intend- 
ed to do him the highest wrong which one 
man can do another ?' 

' I do not know what you mean by the 
question,' answered the cok)nel. 

' D — n me, the question is very transpa- 
rent,' cries Bath. * From any other man it 
would be an afli-ont with the stronjTcst em- 
phasis, but from one of the doctor's cloth, it 
dmnauds a cateoorical answer.' 

* I am not a paj)ist, sir,' answered Colonel 
James, * nor am I obliged to c«)n{cv<s to my 
l)riest. But if you have any thing to say, 
speak openly — lor I do not understand your 
meaning.' 

' I have explained my meaninj? to you al- 
ready,' said tlie doctor, * in a letter I wrote 
to you on the subject — a subject which I am 
sorry I should have any occasion to write 
upon to a Christian.' 

* I do remember now,' cries the colonel, 

* that I received a very impertinent letter, 
something like a sermon, against adultery ; 
but I did not expect to hear the author own 
it to my face.' 

* That brave man, then, sir,' answered 
the doctor, * stands before you, who dares 
own hi wrote that letter, and dares alTirni, 
too, that it was writ on a just and strong 
foundation. But if the hardness of your 
heart could prevail on you to treat my good 
intention with contempt and scorn, what, 
pray, could induce you to show it, nay, to 
give it Mr. Booth? AVhat molive could 
vou have for that, unUss vou meant to in- 
suit him, and to provoke your rival to give 
you that opix^rtunity of j)uttin»T him out of 
the world, which you have since wickedly 
sou<'lit by your cliallrn«re ?' 

*I give him the letter!' said the colo- 
nel. 

* Ves, sir,' answered the doctor, 'he show- 
ed me the letter, and aflirmed tliatyou gave 
it him at the masquerade.' 

' He is a lying rascal, then,' said tUc c«U\ 
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was really angry, and though he deferred 
his lecture to a more proper opportunity, 
yet, as he was no dissembler, (indeed, he 
was incapable of any disguise,) he could not 
put on a show of that heartiness with 
which he had formerly used to receive his 
friend. 

Booth at last began himself in the follow- 
ing manner : — ' Doctor, I am really asham- 
ed to see you ; and, if vou knew tlie con- 
fmion of my soul on this occasion, I am 
sure you would pity rather than upbraid 
me — and yet I can say with great sincerity, 
I rejoice in this last instance of my shame, 
since I am like to reap the most solid ad- 
vantage from it' The doctor stared at 
this, and Booth thus proceeded : ' Since I 
have been in this wretched place, I have 
employed my time almost entirely in read- 
ing over a series of sermons^ which are con- 
tamed in that book,' (meaning Dr. Bar- 
row's works, which then lay on tne table be- 
fore him,} ' in proof of the christian religion, 
and so good an effect have they had upon 
me, that I shall, I believe, be the better man 
for them as long as I live. I have not a 
doubt, (for I own I have had such,) which 
remains now unsatisfied — If ever an an£;el 
mi^ht be thought to guide the pen oi a 
writer, surely the pen of that great and 
ffood man had such an assistant.' The 
doctor readily concurred in the praises of 
Dr. Barrow, and added — 'You say you 
have had your doubts, young gentleman ; 
indeed, I did not know that — and pray, 
what were your doubts ?' * Whatever they 
were, sir,' said Booth, ' the^ are now satis- 
fied, as I believe those of'^ every impartial 
and sensible reader will be, if he will, with 
due attention, read over these excellent 
sermons.' — * Very well,' answered the doc- 
tor, 'though I have conversed, I find, 
with a false brother hitherto, I am glad 
you are reconciled to truth at last, and I 
hope your future faith will have some in- 
fluence on your future life.' * I need not 
tell you, sir,' replied Booth, ' that will al- 
ways be the case, where &ith is sincere, as 
I assure you mine is. Indeed, I never was 
a rash disbeliever; my chief doubt was 
founded on this, that as men appeared to me 
to act entirely from their passions, their ac- 
tions could have neither merit nor demerit' 
• A very worthy conclusion, truly,' cries the 
doctor ; ' but if'^men act, as I believe tliey 
do, from their passions, it would be fair to 
conclude that religion to be true, which ap- 
plies immediately to the stron^t of these 
passions, hope and fear ; choosing ratlier to 
rely on its rewards and punishments, than 
on that native beauty of virtue, which some 
of the ancient philosophers thought proper 
to reoonmiend to their disdito. But we 
will defer this discourse tiU another oppor- 
tanity ; at oresent, as the devU hath thoutrht 



proper to set you free, I will try if I can pre- 
vail on the bailiff to do the same.' 

The doctor had not really so much money 
in town as Booth's debt amounted to, and 
tlierefore, though he would otherwise very 
willingly have paid it, he was forced to give 
bail to the action. For wliich purpose, as 
the bailiif was a man of great form, he was 
obliged to get another person to be bound 
with liim. This person, however, the at- 
torney undertook to procure, and imme- 
diately set out in quest of liim. 

During his absence, the bailiff came into 
die room, and, addressing himself to the 
doctor, said, 'I think, sir, your name is 
Doctor Harrison.' The doctor immediately 
acknowledged his name. Indeed, the bailiff 
had seen it to a bail-bond before. * Why 
then, sir,' said the bailiff, * there is a man 
above, in a dying condition, that desires the 
favour of speaking to you ; I believe he 
wants you to pray by him.' 

The bailiff himself \vas not more ready to 
execute his office on all occasions for his fee, 
than the doctor was to execute his for no- 
thing. Without making any farther inquiry 
tlierefore into the condition of the man, he 
immediately went up stairs. 

As soon as the bailiff returned down 
stairs, which was immediately after he had 
lodged tlie doctor in the room. Booth had 
the curiosity to ask him, who this man ivas ? 
' Why, I don't know much of him,' said the 
bailiff, ' I had him once in custody before 
now, I remember it was when your honour 
was here last ; and now I remember too, he 
said that he knew your honour very well. 
Indeed, I had some opinion of him at that 
time ; for he spent his money very much 
like a gentleman ; but I have discovered 
since, mat he is a poor fellow, and worth 
nothing. He is a mere shy-cock; I have 
had the stuff about me this week, and could 
never get at him till this morning ; nay, I 
don't telieve we should ever have found out 
his lodgings, had it not been for the attorney 
that was here just now, who gave us infor- 
mation. And so we took him this mominff 
by a comical way enough. For we dressed 
up one of my men in woman's clothes, who 
told the people of tlie house that he was his 
sister, jast come to town ; for we were told 
by the attorney, that he had such a sister, 
upon which he was let up stairs ; and so 
kept the door a-jar, till I and another 
rushed in. Let me tell you, captain, there 
are as good stratagems made use of in our 
business, as any in the army.' 

' But pray, sir,' said Booth, ' did you not 
tell me this morning, that the poor fellow 
was desperately wounded ; nay, I think you 
told the doctor that he was a dying man ?' 

' I had like to have forgot that,' cries the 
bailiff. * Nothing woula serve the gentle- 
man but that he must make resistance, and 
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he gave my man a blow with a stick; but I 
soon quieted him, by giving him a wipe or 
two with a hauffer. Not that I believe I 
have done hiB ousiness neither: but the 
fellow is faint-hearted, and the surgeon, I 
fiincy, frightens him more than he need. — 
But, however, let the worst come to the 
worst, the law is all on my side, and it is 
only $e fendendo. The attomev that was 
here just now, told me so, and bid me fear 
nothing ; for that he would stand my friend, 
and uimertake the cause ; and he is a de- 
vilish good one at a defence at the Old- 
Bailey, I promise you. I have known him 
brin^ off several, that every body thought 
would have been hanged.' 

* But suppose you should be acquitted,' 
■aid Booth ; ' would not the blood of this 
poor wretch lie a little heavy at your heart ?' 

* Why should it, captain ?' said the bailifii 

* Is it not all done in a lawful way ? Why 
will people resist the law, when they 
know the consequence ? to be sure, if a man 
was to kill another, in an unlawful manner, 
as it were, and what the law calls murder, 
that is quite and clear another thing. I 
should not care to be convicted of murder, 
sny more than another man. Why now, 
captain, you have been abroad in the 
wars, they tell me, and, to be sure, must 
have killcMl men in your time. Pray, was 
you ever afraid afterwards of seeing their 
ghosts?' 

' That is a different affiiir,' cries Booth ; 

* but I would not kill a man in cold blood 
for all the world.' 

* There is no difference at all, as I can 
see,' cries the bailiff. * One is as much in 
the way of business as the other. When 
ffentlemen behave themselves like unto gen- 
uemen, I know how to treat them as such, 
as well as any officer the king hath. — And 
when they do not, why they must take what 
follows, and the law doth not call it murder.' 

Booth very plainly saw that the bailiff 
had squared his conscience exactly accord- 
ing to law, and that he could not easily sub- 
vert his way of thinking. He therefore gave 
up the cause, and desired the bailiff to ex- 
pedite the bonds, wluch he promised to do, 
saying, he hoped he had used him with 

E roper civility tnis time, if he had not the 
LSt, and that he shouM be remembered 
.for it 

But before we close this chapter, we shall 
endeavour to satisfy an inquiry, which may 
rise in our most favourite readers, (for so 
are the most curious,) how it came to pass, 
that such a person, as was Doctor Harrison, 
should employ such a follow as this Murphv? 
The case then was thus : — This Murphy 
had been clerk to an attorney, in the very 
same town in which the doctor Kved, and 
wbea he was out of his time, had set up 
with a character fair enough, and had mar- 



ried a maid-servant of Mrs. Harris, hf 
which means he had all the business to 
which that lady and her friend, in which 
number was the doctor, could recommend 
him. 

Murphy went on with his business, and 
thrived very well, till he happened to make 
an unfortunate slip, in which he was de- 
tected by a brother of the same caUing. 
But thou^ we call this by the gentle name 
of a slip, in respect to its being so extremely 
common, it was a matter in which the law, 
if it had ever come to its ears, woukl have 
passed a very severe censure, being, indeed, 
no less than peijury and subornation of per- 

This brother attorney, being a very good- 
natured man, and unwilling to bespatter his 
own profession, and considering, perhaps, 
that me consequence did in no wise affect 
the public, who had no manner of interest 
in the alternative, whether A, in whom the 
right was, or B, to whom Mr. Murphy, by 
the means aforesaid, had transferred it, suc- 
ceeded in an action ; we mention this par- 
ticular, because, as this brother attorney 
was a very violent party man, and a pro- 
fessed stickler for the public, to Bufkr any 
injury to have been done to that, would 
have been highly inconsistent with his prin- 
ciples. 

This gentleman, therefore came to Mr. 
Murphy, and afler showing him that he had 
it in nis power to convict him of the afore- 
said crime, very generously told him, that 
he had not the least delight in bringing any 
man to destruction, nor the least animosi^ 
against him. All that he insisted upon was, 
that he would not live in the same town or 
county with one who had been guilty of 
such an action. He then told Mr. Murphy, 
that he would keep the secret on two con- 
ditions : the one was, that he immediately 
quitted that county; the other was, that 
he should convince him he deserved this 
kindness by his gratitude, and that Murphy 
should transfer to the other all the business 
which he then had in those parts, and to 
which he could possiby recommend him. 

It is the observation of a very wise man, 
that it is a very common exercise of wisdom 
in this world, of two evils to choose the least. 
The reader, therefore, cannot doubt but that 
Mr. Murphy complied with the alternative 
proposed by this kind brother, and accepted 
the terms on which secrecy was to be ob- 
tained. 

This happened while the doctor was 
abroad, ana with all this, except the depar- 
ture of Murphy, not only the doctor, but the 
whole town, (save his aforesaid brother 
alone,} were to this day unacquainted. 

The doctor, at his return, hearing that 
Mr. Murphy was jgone, applied to the other 
attorney m his amors, who still empbyed 
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this Murphy as his agent in town, partly, 
perhaps, out of good will to him, and partly 
nrom the recommeudation of Miss Harris ; 
for as he had married a servant of the 
fiimily, and a particular favourite of hers, 
there can be no wonder that she, who was 
entirely ignorant of the af&ir above related, 
as well as of his conduct in town, sliould 
continue her favour to him. It will appear, 
therefore, I apprehend, no lon^r strange, 
that the doctor, who had seen Uiis man but 
three times since his removal to town, and 
then conversed with him only on business, 
should remain as ignorant of his liie and 
character, as a man generally is of the 
character of the hackney-coachman who 
drives him. Nor doth it reflect more on 
the honour or understanding of the doctor, 
under these circumstances, to employ Mur- 
phy, than it would if he had been driven 
about the town by a thief or a murderer. 



CHAPTER VI. 

What passed between the doctor and the sick man, 

Wk lefl the doctor in the last chapter 
with the wounded man, to whom the doctor, 
in a very gentle voice, spoke as follows : 

* I am sorry, friend, to see you in this 
situation, and am very ready to give you 
any comfort or assistance within my power.' 

' I thank you kindly, doctor,' said the man. 

* Indeed, I should not have presumed to 
have sent to you, had I not known your 
character ; for, though I believe lam not at 
all known to you, I have lived many years 
in that town where you yourself Imd a 
house: my name is Kobinson. I used to 
write fi)r the attorneys in those parts, and 
I luive been employed on your business in 
my time.' 

' I do not recollect you, nor your name,' 
said the doctor ; * but consider, friend, your 
moments are precious, and your business, I 
am informed, is to offer up your prayers to 
that great Being, before whom you are 
diortly to appear. But first, let me exhort 
you earnestly to a most serious repentance 
of all your sms.' 

* O, doctor !* said the man — * Pray, what 
is your opinion of a death-bed repentance?' 

* If repentance is sincere,' cries the doc- 
tor, * I hope, through the mercies and merits 
of our most powerful and benign Interces- 
sor, it ^rill never come too late.^ 

* But do you think, sir,' cries the man, 

* that, in order to obtain forgiveness for any 
great sin we have committed, by an injury 
done to our neighbours, it is necessary, as 
fiir as in us lies, to make all the amends we 
can to the party injured, and to undo, if 
possible, the injury we nave done?' 

* Most undoubtedly,' cries the doctor ; 
'our pretence to repentance would other- 



wise be gross hypocrisy, and an impudent 
attempt to deceive and impose upon our 
Creator himself.' 

* Indeed, I am of the same opinion,' cries 
the penitent ; ' and I think fartlier, that this 
is thrown in my way, and hinted to me by 
that great Being ; for an accident happened 
to me yesterday, by which, as things have 
fallen out since, I think I plainly perceive 
the hand of Providence. I went, yesterday, 
sir, you must know, to a pawnbroker's, to 
pawn the last moveable which, except the 
poor clothes you see on my back, I am worth 
m the world. While I was there, a young 
lady came in to pawn her picture. She had 
disguised herself so much, and pulled her 
hood so over her face, that I did not know 
her while she staid, which was scarce three 
minutes. As soon as she was gone, the 
pawnbroker, taking the picture in nis hand, 
cried out — Upon my word, this is the hand- 
Bomest/ace I ever saw in my life. I desired 
him to let me look on tlie picture, which he 
readily did ; and 1 no sooner cast my eyes 
upon it, than tlie strong resemblance struck 
me, and I knew it to be Mrs. Booth.' 

'Mrs. Booth! what Mrs. Bootli?' cries 
the doctor. 

* Captain Booth's lady ; the captain who 
is now below,' said the other. 

« How !' cries the doctor, with great im- 
petuosity. 

* Have patience,' said the man, ' and you 
shall hear all. 1 expressed some surprise to 
the pawnbroker, and asked the lady's name. 
He answered, that he knew not her name ; 
but that she was some undone wretch, who 
had, the day before, left all her clothes with 
him in pawn. My guilt immediately flew 
in my face, and told me I had been acces- 
sary to this lady's undoing. The sudden 
shock so affected me, that, had it not been 
for a dram which the pawnbroker gave me, 
I believe I should have sunk on the spot.' 

'Accessary to her undoing! how acces- 
sary ?' said the doctor. ' Pray tell me, for I 
am impatient to hear.' 

' I will tell you all, as fast as I can,' cries 
the sick man. ' You know, good doctor, 
that Mrs. Harris, of our town, had two 
daughters, this Mrs. Booth and another. 
Now, sir, it seems the other daughter had, 
some way or other, disobliged her mother, 
a little before the old lady died ; therefore, 
she made a will, and left all her fortune, 
except one thousand pounds, to Mrs. Booth ; 
to which will Mr. Murphy, myself, and an- 
other, who is now dead, were the witnesses. 
Mrs. Harris afterwards died suddenly; upon 
which, it was contrived, by her other dauJi^ 
ter and Mr. Murphy, to make a new will, 
in which Mrs. Booth had a le^cy of ten 
pounds, and all the rest was given to the 
other. To this will, Murphy, myself, and 
the same third person, agam set our hands.' 
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'Good Heaven! how wonderful is thy 
providence,' cries the doctor. * Murphy, say 
you ?' 

'He himself, sir,' answered Robinson; 

* Murphy, who is the greatest rogue, I be- 
lieve, now in the world. 

* Pray, sir, proceed,' cries the doctor. 
'For this service, sir,' said Robinson, 

* m^lf and the tliird person, one Carter, 
received two hundred pounds each. What 
reward Murphy himself had, I know not 
Carter died soon afterwards ; and from that 
time, at several payments, I have, by threats, 
extorted above a hundred pounds more. 
And this, sir, is the whole trutn, which I am 
ready to testify, if it would please Heaven 
to prolong my life.' 

•I hope it will,' cries the doctor; 'but 
•omething must be done for fear of acci- 
dents — I will send to counsel immediately 
to know how to secure your testimony. — 
Whom can I get to send ? — Stay, ay — he 
will do — but I know not where his house or 
his chambers are — I will go myself— but I 
may be wanted here.' 

'While the doctor was in this violent agi- 
tation, the surgeon made his appearance. 
The doctor stood still in a meditating pos- 
ture, while the surgeon examined his pa- 
tient. After which, the doctor begged him 
to declare his opinion, and whether he 
thou^t the wounded man in any inmiedi- 
ate danger of death. ' I do not know,' an- 
swered the surgeon, ' what you call imme- 
diate. He mav live several days — nay, he 
may recover. It is impossible to give any 
certain opinion in these cases.' He then 
launched forth into a set of terms, which 
the doctor, with all his scholarship, could 
not imderstand. To say the truth, many 
of them were not to be found in any dic- 
tionary or lexicon. 

One discovery, however, the doctor made, 
and this was, that the surgeon was a very 
ignorant, conceited fellow, and knew no- 
thing of Ids profession. He resolved, there- 
fore, to get oetter advncc for the sick ; but 
this he postponed at present, and applying 
himself to the surgeon, said, ' He shoufd be 
vcnr much obliged to him, if he knew where 
to nnd such a counsellor, tmd would fetch 
him thither. I should not ask such a favour 
of you, sir,' savs the doctor, * if it was not 
on business oi the last importance, or if I 
could find any other messenger.' 

1 1 fetch — sir !' said the surgeon, very an- 
grily. ' Do you take me for a footman, or 
a porter ? I don't know who you are ; but 
I believe you are full as proper to go on 
such an errand as I am,' (for as the doctor, 
who was just ci>me off liis journey, was 
very roughly dressed, the surgeon held him 
in no great respect.) The surgeon then 
called aloud from the top of the stairs, ' Let 
my coachman draw up,' and strutted off 



without any ceremony, tdfinff hit patient 
he would call a^in the next day. 

At this very mstant arrived Murphy with 
the other bail, and finding Booth alone, he 
asked the bailiff at the door, what was be- 
come of the doctor ? ' Why the doctor,' an- 
swered he, ' is above stairs, praying with 

.' ' How !' cries Murphy. ' How 

came you not to carry him directlyto New- 
gate, as you promised me?' — ^*Why, be- 
cause he was wounded,' cries the baiuffl 'I 
thought it was charity to take care of him ; 
and, nesides, why should one make more 
noise about the matter than is necessaiy V 
' And Doctor Harrison with him ?' said Mur- 
phy. ' Yes, he is,' said the bailiff; • he de- 
sired to speak with the doctor very much, 
and they have been praying together almost 
this hour.' — ' All is up, and undone,' cries 
Murphy. ' Let me come by, I have thought 
of something whicli 1 must do immedi- 
atelv.' 

Now as by means of the surgeon's leav- 
ing the door open, the doctor neard Mur- 
phy's voice, naming Robinson peevishly, he 
drew softly to the top of the stairs, wnere 
he heard the foregoing dialo^e ; and as 
soon as Murphy Ym uttered his last words, 
and was moviujg downwards, the doctor 
immediately sallied from his post, running 
as fast as he could, and crymg, stop the 
villain, stop the thief. 

The attorney wanted no better hint to 
accelerate his pace ; and having the start of 
the doctor, got down stairs, and out into 
the street ; but the doctor was so dose at 
his heels, and being in foot the nimbler of 
the two, he soon overtookhim, and laid hold 
of him, as he woukl have done on either 
Brou^hton or Slack in the same cause. 

This action in the street, accompanied 
with the frequent cry of stop thief Dy the 
doctor, during the chase, presently drew to- 
gether a large mob, who oegan, as is usual, 
to enter immediately upon business, and to 
make strict inquiry into the matter, in or- 
der to proceed to do justice in their sum- 
maiy way. 

Murphy, who knew well the temper of 
the mob, cried out, ' If you are a bailiff, 
show me your writ^ Gentlemen, he pre- 
tends to arrest me here without a writ. 

Upon this, one of the sturdiest and for- 
waroest of the mob, and who, by a superior 
strength of bodv, and of lungs, presided in 
this assembly, declared he would suffer no 
such tiling. * D — n me,' says he, ' away to 
the pump with the catchpole directly — show 
me your writ, or let tlie gentleman go— you 
shall not arrest a man contrary to law.' 

He then laid his hands on the doctor, who, 
still fast ^ping the attorney, cried out, 
' He is a villain — I am no baihff, but a de^ 
gyman ; and this lawyer is ^lulty of forgery, 
and hatli ruined a poor family.' 
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'Howl' cries the spokesman— * a law- 
yer! — ^that altera the case.' 

* Tes, faith,' cries another of the mob, 

* it 18 Lawyer Murphy. I know him very 
well.* 

* And hath he mined a poor family ? like 
enou^ faithy if he's a lawyer. Away with 
him to the justice immediately.' 

The bailiff now came up, desiring to know 
what was the matter ? to whom Doctor Har 
rison answered, that he had arrested that 
villain for forgery. * How can you arrest 
him ?' cries the bailiff, ' you are no officer, 
nor have any warrant. Mr. Murphy is a 
gentleman, and he shall be used as such.' 

' Nay, to be sure,' cries the spokesman, 

* there ought to be a warrant ; that's tlie 
truth onV 

* There needs no warrant,' cries the doc- 
tor. * I accuse him of felony ; and I know 
80 much of the law of England, that any 
man may arrest a felon, without any war- 
rant whatever. This villain hath undone 
a poor family ; and I will die on the spot 
before I part with him.' 

* If the law be so,' cries the orator, * that 
is another matter. And to be sure, to ruin 
a poor man is the greatest of sins. And 
being a lawyer too, makes it so much the 
worse — ^he shall go before the justice, d — n 
me, if he shan't go before the justice. I say 
the word, he skdL' 

< I say he is a gentleman, and shaU be 
used according to law,' cries the bailiff; 

* and though you are a clergyman,' said he to 
Harrison, 'you don't show yourself as one 
by your actions.' 

'That's a bailiff,' cries one of tlie mob — 
« one lawyer will always stand by another ; 
but I think the clergyman is a very good 
man, and acti becoming a clergyman, to 
standby the poor.' 

At whiiJfi words the mob all gave a great 
shout, jMid several cried out, 'bring him 
along away with him to the justice.' 

^id now a constable appeared, and with 
an authoritative voice, declared what he 
was, produced his stafi^ and demanded the 
peace. 

The doctor then delivered his prisoner 
over to the officer, and charged him with 
felony; the constable received him; the 
attorney submitted; the bailiff was hush- 
ed ; and the waves of the mob inunediately 
subsided. 

The doctor now balanced with himself 
how he should proceed ; at last he deter- 
mined to leave booth a little longer in cap- 
tivity, and not quit sight of Murphy, be- 
fore he had lodged him safe with a magis- 
trate. They then all moved forwards to 
the justice ; the constable and his prisoner 
marching first, the doctor and the bailiff 
following next, and about five thousand mob 
(for no less number were assembled in a 



very few minutes) following in the proces- 
sion. 

They found the magistrate just sitting 
down to his dinner ; however, when he was 
acquainted with the doctor's profession,* he 
immediately admitted him, and heard his 
business. Which he no sooner perfectly 
understood, will) all its circumstances, than 
he resolved, though it was then very late, 
and he had been fatigued all the morning 
with public business, to postpone all refresh- 
ment till he had discharged his duty. He 
accordingly adiourned the prisoner and his 
cause to the bailifl'tj house, whither he 
himself, with the doctor, immediately re- 
paired, and whither the attorney was follow- 
ed by a much larger number of attendants 
than he had been honoured with before. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

In which the history draws towards a eondutimu 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment 
of Booth at the behaviour of the doctor, at 
the time when he sallied forth in pursuit of 
the attorney; for which it was so impos- 
sible to account in any manner whatever. 
He remained a long time in the utmost tor- 
ture of mind, till at last the bailiff's wife 
came to him, and asked him, if the doctor 
was not a madman ? and, in truth, he could 
hardlv defend him from that imputation. 

While he was in this perplexity, the maid 
of the house brought him a message from 
Robinson, desiring the favour of seeing him 
above stairs. With this he immediately 
complied. 

When these two were alone together, 
and the key turned on them, (for the ^dliff's 
wife was a most careful person, and never 
omitted that ceremony in the absence of 
her husband, ha\'ing always at her tongue's 
end, that excellent proverb of safe bind safe 
find,) Robinson, looking steadfastly upon 
Booth, said, * I believe, sir, you scarce re- 
member me.' 

Booth answered, that he thought he had 
seen his face somewhere before ; but could 
not then recollect when or where. 

' Indeed, sir,' answered the man, ^ it was 
a place which no man can remember with 
pleasure. But do you not remember a few 
weeks ago, that you had the misfortune to 
be in a certain prison in this town, where 
you lost a trifling sum at cards to a fellow- 
prisoner ?' 

This hint sufficiently awakened Booth's 
memory, and he now recollected the fea- 
tures of his old friend Robinson. 

He answered him, a little surlily, * I know 
you now very well ; but I did not imagine 
you would ever have reminded me of that 
transaction.' 

* Alas, sir !' answered Robinson, ' what- 
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ever htppened then was very trifling, com- 
pared to the injuries I liave done you ; but 
if my lite be spared long enou^li, I will now 
undo it all; and as I have been one of your 
worst enemies, I will now be one of your 
best friends.' 

He was just enterini|rupon his story, i^hen 
a noise was heard below, which might be 
almost compared to what have been heard 
in Holland, when the d^kes have given 
way, and the ocean in an mundation breaks 
in upon tlie land. It seemed, indeed, as if 
the whole world was bursting into the house 
at once. 

Booth was a man of great firmness of 
mind, and he had need of it all at this in- 
■tant. As for poor Robinstm, tlic uaial 
concomitants of guilt attended him, and he 
be^n to tremble m a violent manner. 

The first person who ascended the stairs 
was the doctor, who no sooner saw Bootli, 
than he ran to him, and embraced him, cry- 
ing, * My child, I wish you joy witli all my 
heart, xour sufferings are all at an end ; 
and Providence liath done you the iustice at 
last, which it will, one dav or ottxer, ren- 
der to all men. — You will hear all pre- 
sently ; but 1 can now only tell you, tiiat 
your sister is discovered, and the estate is 
your own.' 

Booth was in such confusion, that he 
scarce made anv answer ; and now appeared 
the justice and his clerk, and immediately 
aflerwards the constable with his prisoner, 
the baiUfi^ and as many more as could poe- 
tihW crowd up stairs. 

The doctor now addressed himself to the 
sick man, and desired him to repeat the same 
information before the justice, which he had 
made already; to which Robinson readily 
consented. 

While the clerk was taking down the in- 
formation, the attorney expressed a very 
impatient desire to send instantly for his 
clerk ; and expressed so much uneasiness at 
the confusion m which he had lefl his papers 
at home, that a thought suggested itBetf to 
the doctor, that if his house was searched, 
some lights, and evidence, relating to this 
afiair, would certainly be Ibund ; he there- 
fore desired the justice to grant a search- 
warrant immediately, to search his house. 

The justice answered, that he had no 
such power. That if there was any sus- 
picion of stolen goods, he could grant a 
warrant to search for them. 

'How, sir!' said the doctor, 'can you 
grant a warrant to search a man's house for 
a silver teaspoon, and not in a case like this, 
where a man is robbed of his whole estate?' 

' Hold, sir,' says the sick man, ' I believe 
I can answer that point ; for I can swear he 
bath several titlenleeds of the estate now in 
his possession, which I am sure were stolen 
fixun the right owner.' 



The justice still heritated. He said, tide- 
deeds savoured of the reality, and it wai 
not felony to steal them, if, indeed, they 
were taken away in a box, tlien it would 
be felony to steal the box. 

' Savour of reality I Savour of fartaliQr,' 
said tlie doctor. ' I never heard such in- 
comprehensible nonsense. This is impu- 
dent, as well as childish, trifling with the 
lives and properties of men.' 

* Well, sir,' said Robinson, ' I now am sure 
I can do his business ; for I know he hath 
a silver cup in his possession, which is 
the property of this gentleman, (meaning 
Booth,) and how he got it but by stealth, 
let him account if he can. 

' That will do,' cries the justice, with great 
pleasure. ' That will do ; and if you will 
charge him on oath witli that, I will instantly 
grant my warrant to search his house for 
it.' — 'And I will go and see it executed/ 
cries the doctor ; Sir it was a maxim of his 
that no man could descend below hinoself, in 
doing any act which may contribute to pro- 
tect an innocent person, or to bring a rogue 
to the gallows. 

The oath was instantly taken, the warrant 
signed, and the doctor attended the consta- 
ble in the execution of it' 

The clerk then proceeded in taking the 
informatk>n of Robinson, and had just fSiirfv . 
ed it, when the doctor returned, with the 
utmost joy in his countenance, and decbired 
that he had sufficient evidence of the fact 
in his possession. He had, indeed, two or 
three letters firom Miss Harris, in answer to 
the attorney's freouent demands of money 
for secrecy, that nilly explained the whole 
villany. 

The justice now asked t]he prisoner what 
he had to say for himself, or whether be 
chose to say any thing in his o^m defence. 

' Sir,' said the attorney, with jreat con- 
fidence, ' I am not to defend myi^tf here. 
It will be of no service to me ; for I know 

fou neither can nor will discharge me. But 
am extremely innocent of all this matter, 
as I doubt not but to make appear to tb» 
satisfaction of a court of justice.' 

The legal previous ceremonies were then 
gone through, of binding over tlie prose- 
cutor, &c, and then the attorney was com- 
mitted to Newgate; whither he was escort- 
ed amidst the acclamations of the pc^ulace. 

When Murphy was departed, and a little 
calm restored m the house, the justice made 
his compliments of congratulation to Booth ; 
who, as well as he could in his present tu- 
mult of joy, returned his thanks to both the 
magistrate and the doctor. They were 
now all preparing to depart, when I^. Bon- 
dum stepped up to Booth, and said, ' Hold, 
sir, you have forgot one thing — ^you have 
not g^ven bail yet? 

Tius occasioned some distress at this time ; 



for the Btlontey'a friend was departed . 
when the jiutice beud this, he immediately 
offered himself as the other bondsman ; and 
thus ended the aSair. 

It was now past six o'clock, and 
the ^ailemen had yet dined. They veij' 
readilyj, therefore, accepted the ma^tiate h 
invitatiim, and went altogether lo his house. 

And now the very first thing that wan 
done, even before they sat down to dinner, 
was to despatch a messenger to one of th(^ 
best surgeooa in town, to take care of Ro~ 
binson; and another messenger to Booth' 
kidgings to prevent Amelia? concern a 
their staying bo long. 

The latter, however, was lo little purposei 
(or Amelia's patience had been vom out 
before, and she had taken a hackney-coach, 
and driven to the bailiff's, where she arrived 
a little after the departure of h«r husband, 
and was thence du«cted to the justice's. 

Though there was no kind of reason fbi 
Amelia's fright at hearing Ihather husband 
and Dr. Harrison were gone before the jus- 
tice ; and though she itSced imagined that 
Ihey were there in thelight of complainants, 
nolof ofienders, yet so tender were her fears 
for her husband, and so much had her gen- 
tie spirits been lately agitated, that she liad 
a thousand apprehensions of she knew not 
what When riie arrived therefore at the 
bouse, she ran directly into the room, where 
all the company were at dinner, scarce 
knowing what sne did, or whither she was 

She found her husband in such a situation, 
and discovered such cheerfulness in his 
countensjice, that so violent a turn was 
given to her spirits, that she wss just able, 
irith the assistance of a glass of water, to 
support herself. She soon, however, re- 
covered her calmness, and in a little time 
began to eat what might indeed be ahnoet 
called her breakfast 

The justice now wished her joy of what 
had happened that day ; for which she 
Itindly thanked him, apprehending he meant 
the hberty of her husband. Hb worship 
might perhaps have explained himself more 
largely, had not the doctor given him a 
timely wink, for this wise and good man 
was fearful of making such a discovery all 
at once to Amelia, lest it should overpower 
her ; and luckily the justice's wife was not 
well enou^ acquainted with the matter to , 
ny any thing more on it, than barely lo as- 1 
■ure the lady that she joined in her bus- 
bend's congratulation. 

Amelia was then in a clean white gown, 
which she had that day redeemed, and was, 
indeed, dressed all over with ffreat neatness 
and exactness; with the dow therefore 
which arose in her features from finding her 
husband released from his captivity, she 
nude >o ehanning a figure, that she at-; 



tracted theeyeaoftbenoMtrateandoriui 
wife, and they both agtted when they were 
alone, that tfaey had never aeen so eharmiiLg 
a creature ; nay. Booth bimeelf aflerwarw 
told her, that he scarce ever remembered 
her lo look so extremely beautiful as she did 
that evening. 

Whether Amelia's beauty or the reflec- 
tion on tl>e remarkable acts of justice he bad 
performed, or whatever motive filled the 
ma^trate with extraordinary good hu- 
■lour, and opened his heart aniTcellan, I 
will not determine; but he gave them eo 
hearty a welcome, and they were so pleased 
with each other, that Amelia, for that one 
night, trusted the care of her children to the 
woman where they lodged, nor did the com- 
pany rise from the table till the clock struck 

They then separated. Amelia and Booth 
having been set down at their lodffinfn, re- 
tired mto each other's arms ; nor did Booth 
that evening, by the doctor' 
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tionone wordofthe grand aflair to his wife. 



CHAPTEB VnL 
Thu IUm hitmy drtaei ruanr la a 
In the momins early Amelia received the 
folbwing letter from Mrs. Atkinson: — 

The surgeon of the regiment to which 
the captain, my husband, lately belonged. 
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hath almost frightened me out of my 
by a strange stor^ of vour husband 
being committed lo pnson ny a justice of 
peace fur forgery. For Heaven's ssIk send 
me the truth. If my husband can be of 
any service, weak as he is, he will be car- 
ried in a chair lo serve a brother officer fbr 
whom he hath a regard, which 1 need not 
mention. Or, if the sum of twenty pound* 

will be of any service to you, ' —"' — ' 

you with it the mootentl cai 

the morning you rec«ve , ___ __ _ 

latetosend to-night The captain begi 
liis hearty service and respects, and believe. 
me, dear madam, your ever afiectionate 
friend, and humble servant, 

F. ATKinoir. 

When Amelia read this letter to Booth, 
ihey were both equally surprised, she at the 
commitment for formry, and he at seeing 
such a letter from Bin. Atkinson ; for he 
was a stranger yet to the reconciliatbn that 
tiad happen^. 

Boott) s doubts were Rrst satisfied by 
Amelia, from which he received greatplea*- 
ure ; for he really had a very great afleetioR 
iind fondness for Mr. Atkinson, who indeed, 
so well deserved it 'Well, my dear,' said 
he to Amelia, arailing, ' shall we accept tlui 
generoua o&r ^' 
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' O fie, no, ceriaii^,' answered she. 

* Why not,* cries Booth, ' it is but a tri- 
fle : and yet it will be of great service to 
us?' 

* But consider, my dear,' said she, * hpw 
ill tliese poor people can spare it.' 

' They can spare it for a little while,' said 
Booth, ^and we shall soon pay it them 
again.' 

' When, my dear ?' said Amelia. * Do, 
my dear Will, consider our wretched cir- 
cumstances. 1 beg you, let us go into the 
country, immediately, and live upon bread 
and water, till fortune pleases to smile upon 
us.' 

' I am convinced that day is not far off,' 
flaid Bootli. ' However, jjive me leave to 
send an answer to Mrs. Atkinson, that we 
shall be glad of her comi)any inunediatcly 
to breakfast.' 

* You know I never contradict you,' said 
she, ' but I assure you it is contrary to my 
inclinations to take this money.' 

* Well, suffer me,' cries he, * to act this 
once contrary to your inclinations.' He 
then writ a short note to Mrs. Atkinson, and 
despatched it away immediately; which 
when he had done, Amelia said, ' I shall be 
fflad of Mrs. Atkinson's company to break- 
nat ; but yet I wish you would oblige me 
in refusing this money. Take five guineas 
only. That is indeed such a sum, as, if we 
should never pay it, would sit light on our 
mind. The last persons in the world from 
whom I would receive favours of that sort, 
are the poor and generous.' 

* You can receive favours only from the 
generous,' cries Booth : ' and to be plain 
with you, tliere are very few who are gene- 
rous that are not poor. 

* What think you,' said she, * of Dr. Har- 
rison?' 

' I do assure you,' said Booth, ' he is far 
from being rich. The doctor iiath an in- 
come of little more than six hundred pounds 
a-year ; and I am convinced he gives away 
four of it. Indeed, he is one of the best 
economists in the world ; but yet I am po- 
sitive he never was at any time possessed 
of five hundred pounds since he hath been 
a man. Consider, dear Emily, the late ob- 
ligations we have to this gentleman: it 
would be unreasonable to expect more, at 
least at present ; my half pay is mortgaged 
for a year to come. How tlien shall we 
Uve ?' 

* By our labour,' answered she ; * I am 
able to labour, and I am sure I am not 
ashamed of it.' 

* And do you really think you can support 
such a life ? 

*I am sure I could be happy in it,' an- 
swered Amelia. * And why not 1 as well as 
a thousand others, who have not the happi- 
ness of such a husband to maVe \\^e ac\v- 



ciouB ? why should I comidain of my hani 
fate, while so many who are much poorer 
than I, enjoy theirs ? Am I of a superior 
rank of lieing to the wife of the honest la- 
bourer ? am f not partaker of one common 
nature with her ?' 

' My angel,' cries Booth, ' it delights me 
to hear you talk thus, and for a reason you 
little guess ; for I am assured that one who 
can so heroically endure adversity, will bear 
prosperity witli equal greatness of soul ; for 
the mind that cannot be dejected by the for- 
mer, is not likely to be transported with the 
latter.' 

* If it had pleased Heaven,' cried she, * to 
have tried me, I think, at least I hope I 
should have preserved my humility.' 

*" Then, my dear,' said he, ' 1 will relate 
you a dream I had last night. You know 
you lately mentioned a dream of yours.' 

' Do so,' said she, ' I am attentive.' 

* I dreamt,' said he, ' this night, that we 
were in the most miserable situation imagi- 
nable. Indeed, in the situation we were 
yesterday morning, or ratlier worse ; that I 
was laid in a prison for debt, and that you 
wanted a morsel of bread to feed the mouths 
of your hungry children. At length, (for 
nothing you Know is quicker than the trans- 
ition in dreams,) Dr. Harrison, methought, 
came to me, with cheerfulness and joy in his 
countenance. The prison doors immediate- 
ly flew open ; and Dr. Harrison introduced 
you, gay ly, though not richly dressed. That 
you gently chid me for staying so long ; all 
on a sudden appeared a coach with four 
horses to it, in which was a maid servant 
with our two children. We both imme- 
diately went into the coach, and taking our 
leave of the doctor, set out towards your 
country house ; for yours, I dreamt it was. 
— I only ask you now, if this was real, and 
the transition almost as sudden, could you 
support it ?' 

Amelia was ^ing to answer, when Mrs. 
Atkinson came mto the room, and afVer verY 
little previous ceremony presented Booth 
with a bank note, which he received of her, 
saying he would verv soon repay it ; a pro- 
mise tliat a little o^ended Amelia, as she 
thought he had no chance of keeping it. 

The doctor presently arrived, and the 
company sat down to breakfast, durioj? 
which Mrs. Atkinson entertained them witn 
the history of the doctors that had attended 
her husband, by whose advice Atkinson was 
recovered from every thing but the weak- 
ness which liis distemper nad occasioned. 

When the tea-table was removed. Booth 
told the doctor, that he had acquainted his 
wife with a dream he had last niglit ' 1 
dreamed, doctor,' said he, ' that she was re- 
stored to her estate.' 

' Very well,' said the doctor ; * and if I 
va\\A be the Oniropolis, I believe the dream 
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win come to pui. To 

rather a better omnion of dreams than Ho- ' Yes, really and nncerely^' cries the doo- 

race had. Old Homer says they come from tor. ' The whole estate ; for your mother 

Jupiter ; and as to your dream, I have of- led it you all, and is as surely yours, as if 





to light ; for the same Homer says, as you, ing up, she ran to her husband, and embrao- 

madam, (meaning Mrs. Atkinson,) very well ing him, cried, ' My dear love, I wish vou 

know, joy ; and I ought in gratitude to wish it 

Efircp yitp r< km m* rd^ 'oXo^irio; U iriXtaosv, you ; for you are the cause of mine. It IB 

•Ek Ti KM iipi TtXic tr6v re itcydXu irtnaap ^pon yours, and my children's account, that 

JAp Cipficc^ KC<l,akfiai, r'vaiKl, rt km rtKltcav* j ^principally rCJoicC.' 

* I have no Greek ears, sir,' said Mrs. Mrs. Atkinson rose from her chau-, and 

Atkinson ; 'I believe I could understand it in jumped about tlie room for joy, repeating, 
the Delphin Homer.' rn. j » .• j- 

.« '\i • L c 1 1.M] / Turne, quod optanti divum promittere n«ima 

'I Wish,' cnes he, 'my dear child, (to Auderit/ volveSda dies, en, atluUt ultro.* 

Amelia,) you would read a little in tlie Del- * ,. ^i l ir» • ^ i. • 

phin Aristotle, or else in some Christian di- ^"J^!^ ^^"^ ^^''^^ f?f™^^ Pj^ a chair, 

vine, to learn a doctrine which you will one complained she was a littie famt, and be^ 

davhave a use for. I mean to bear the F^ .^ ?^^, ^^'^f^I; , V^ ^^"^J^^"^ 

haVdest of all human conflicts, and support »»f ^ ^ ^e blooded ; but she refused, sayiM, 

with an even temper, and without any Vio- 8[»e required a vent of another kind. She 

lent transports ofmind, a sudden ^tof ^en desired her children to be brought to 
prosperitv » whom she immediately caught m her 

'llideed;' cries Amelia, « I should ahnost J"^' and having profusely cried over them 

think my husband and you, doctor, had for several minutes, declared she was easy 

some very good news to tell me, by your ^"^^ ^^»5'*' she soon regamed her usuai 

using, both of you, the same introduction. ^^\^r ^^'^a^^'^a'. .u a - .u 

As fkr as I know iLyself, I think I can an- ^^hat day they dmed together, and in the 

swer, I can support any degree of prospe- afternoon they all, except the doctor, visi^ 

ritv, and I think! yesterday itiowed f could; p^ptain Atkmson; he repau^d to the baihflTj 

fof I do assure you, it is not in the power of »^«"^ ^ visit the sick man, whom he found 

fortune to try me with such anotheV transi- very cheerful, the surgeon havmg assured 

tion from grief to joy, as I conceived from ^"Z^^a *"? "^f ?" 7 danger, 
seeing my Husband in prison and at Uberty.' ^he doctor had a long spiritual discoum 




The ^(istor then took out a newspaper ferent manner, and to niake wtot amends he 

and read as foUows • '^"''' ^°^ his sms to the society, by bnnpng 

"Yesterday, one" Murpliy, an eminent one of the greatest rogues in it to jurtiw. 

attorney at law, was comnfitted to New- ^''«'*. T^ ' .""'"'^*'"^ ?^* ^"5^ 

gate, for the for^ry of a wiU under which P'efed the doctor, and madejhmi condudj 

tn estate had bein for many years detained ''"'b*'°T'^' ^"^^^ ^ ^^ ^^-E^ 

from the right owner." ' ' V ^.^^ "^t-' ''^ ^i fT^^ ' ^ 

'Now in this paragraph there is some- d'spoji^on. This was, that Robinson de. 

thing very remarkable, and that is-that it clared he was chiefly mduc^ to the disco. 

U true: but opus etl explanatum. In the l^^^l'^^}^^^ happened at the pawn, 

Delphin edition of this newspaper, there is ''^''TV'J? ''Z*^"'?^"'?'^ JlfJ^ I! 

the following note upon the Words right perceived hchad been instnimcntal in 

owner : " TKe right owner of this estate is «»»??«« »« ^^\ ""^ *"!i k'^'^Z^c. .♦ ,x^ 

a young lady of the highest merit, whose ^ ^M"?*' ''"y ^^'?**'^,'"'!lJ'r„r^!,' t^ 

miiden name was Hams, and who some- doctor's instance, dmed with Colonel Janw 

time since was married t^ an idle fellow, ""'* ^.'".^y' ^K"* ^*=y "^^ ^''!i!^ 

one Lieutenant Booth. And the best liisto- f^f-^^'^f'^h^^^T^T^I^^J^T^ 

nans assure us, that lettere from the elder ™?{'»*!.^!^^^;?*^*!r/„^?fJTS ^ 

sister of tliis lady, which manifesUy prove lable of the chaUenge even to-day. 

the forgery, an/ilearup tlie whole affair, . %'*'*^' ''^^:*T "^i^i?" •f,^ 

are in tSe Vands of an ol5 person caUed Dr! »"?, ^ Hams taken mto custody, wd 

H__;„„ » , '^ said, if she was his sister, he would dehver 

namson. ^^ ^^ .^^^ jj^ ^^^^^ besides, that tt 

» • If Jupiter dodi not immediately execute hit was impossible to screen her, and cany 09 

Tmfeance, he will howerer execute it at lut ; and ' 

thor tnuugreirioiu ehall fall hearily on their own * 'What none of all the Oodi coaM grant thr Tont 

heidi, and on their wiTei and children.' That, Tumue^ thii aoqNciaaa daj Mitowa/ 
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the protecutioii, or indeed, reeover the ei 
tate. Amelia at last begged the deity of 
one day only, in which time she wrote a let- 
ter to her sister, informing her of the dis- 
coveiy, and the danger in which she stood, 
and begged her earnestly to make her escape, 
with many assurances that she would never 
suffer her to know any distress. This letter 
she sent away express, and it had the de- 
sired effect ; lor Miss Harris having recei- 
ved sufficient information from the attorney 
to tlie same purpose, immediately set out 
for Pool, and fnmi thence to France, carry- 
ing with her all her money, most of her 
clothes, and some few jewels. She had, in- 
deed, packed up plate and iewels to the va- 
lue of two thousand pounds and upwards. 
But Bootli, to whom Amelia conmiunicated 
the letter, prevented her, by ordering the 
man that went with tlie express, (who had 
been a sergeant of the foot guards recom- 
mended to him by Atkinson,) to suffer the 
lady to go whither she pleased, but not to 
take anv thing with her except her clothes, 
which he was carefully to search. These 
orders were obeyed punctually, and with 
these she was obliged to C4)mply. 

Two days after the bird was flown, a 
warrant from the lord chief justice arrived 
to take her up, the messenger of which re- 
turned with the news of her flight, highly to 
the satisfaction of Amelia, and c<msequtntly 
of Bootli, and, indeed, not greatly to the 
grief of tlie doctor. 

About a week aflerwanls, Booth and 
Amelia, with their children, and Captain At- 
kinson and his lady, all set forward together 
for Amelia's house, where they arrived 
amidst the acclamations of all the neigh- 
bours, and every public demonstration of 

They found the house ready prepared to 
receive them by Atkinson's friend, the old 
•ergeant, and a good dinner prepared for 
them by Amelia's oki nurse, who was ad- 
dressed with the utmost duty by her son and 
daughter, most afiectionately caressed by 
Booth and his wife, and by Amelia's abso- 
hite command, seated next to herself at 
the table. At which, perhaps, were assem- 
bled some of the best and happiest people 
then in the world. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Mnwkukthe tdstoryii conehided. 

, Haviwo brought our history to a conclu- 
rion, as to those points in which we presume 
our reader was chiefly interested, in the 
foregoing chapter; we shall in this, by way 
of epilogue, endeavour to satisfy his curi- 
osity, as to what hath since happened to the 
principal personages of whom we have 
ireated in the foregoing pages. 



. Cdonel James and his lady, after living 
in a polite manner for many years together, 
at last agreed to live in as polite a manner 
asunder. The colonel hath kept Miss Mat- 
tliews ever since, and is at length grown to 
dote on her, (tliough now very disagreeable 
in her person, and immensely fat,) to such 
a degree, ttiat he submits to be treated by 
her in the most tyraimical manner. 

He allows his lady eight hundred pounds 
a-year, with which she divides her time be- 
tween Tunbridge, Bath, and Ixmdon, and 
passes about nine hours in the twenty-four 
at cards. Her income is lately increased bv 
three thousand pounds, left her bv her bro- 
ther. Colonel Bath, who was killed in a duel 
about six years ago, by a geiitlt man wlu) 
told the colonel lie diiferea from him in 
opinion. 

The noble peer and Mrs. Ellison have 
been botii dead several years, and both of 
the consequences of their favourite \-ices; 
Mrs. Ellison having fallen a martvr to her 
liquor, and the other to his amours, hy which 
he was at last become so rotten, that he 
stunk above ground. 

The attorney. Murphy, was brought to 
his trial at the Old-Bailey, where, ai^er much 
quibbling about the meaning of a very plain 
act of parliament, he was at length convict- 
ed of forgery, and was soon afterwards 
hammed at Tyburn. 

Tlie witness for some time seemed to re- 
form his life, and rec<'ived a i?nm\\ pension 
from Booth; after which, he returned to 
vicious courses, took a purse on the high- 
way, was detected and taken, and followed 
tlie last steps of his old master. So apt are 
men, whose manners have been once tho- 
roughly corrupted, to return, froni any dawn 
of an amendment, into the dark paths of 
vice. 

As to Miss Harris, she lived three vears 
with a broken heart at Boulo^ie, where she 
received annually fifty pounds from her sis- 
ter, who was hardly prevailed on by Dr. 
Harrison not to send her a hundred, and 
then died in a most miserable manner. 

Mr. Atkinson, upon the whole, hath led 
a very happy life with his wife, tliough he 
hath been 8(')metinies obliged to pay proper 
homage to her superior understanding and 
knowledge. This, however, he cheerfully 
submits to, and she makes him proper re- 
turns of fondness. They have two fine 
boys, of whom they are equally ft)nd. He 
is lately advanced to the rank of captain ; 
and last summer, both he and his wile paid 
a visit of three months to Booth and his 
wife. 

Dr. Harrison is grown old in years, and 
in honour ; beloved and respected by all his 
parishioners, and by all his neighbours. He 
divides his time between his parish, his old 
town, and Bootli's ; at which last place he 
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had, two yean ago, a gentle fit of the gout, 
hein^ the first attack of that distemper. 
Dunng this fit, Amelia was his nurse, and 
her two oldest daufriiters sat up alternately 
with him for a whme week. The eldest of 
those ^Is, whose name is Amelia, is his 
fiivounte ; she is the picture of her mother ; 
and it is thought the doctor hathdistinffuish- 
ed her in his will ; for he hath declared that 
he will leave her his whole fortune, except 
some few charities among Amelia's children. 
As to Booth and Amelia, fortune seems 
to have made them large amends for the 
tricks she placed them in their youth. The^ 
have, ever smce the above period of this 
history, enjoyed an uninterrupted course of 
health and happiness. In about sis wedcs 
afler Booth's first coming into the country, 
he went to London, and paid all his debits 
of honour; afler which, iod a stay of two 
days only, he returned into the country, and 
hath never since been thirty miles from 
home. He hath two boys and four girls; 
the eldest of the ho^ he who hath made 
his appearance in tms history, is just come 



fimm iSbft upi fw iity , and is one of the finest 
flentlemeii and Mst scholars of his afle* 
The second m just going from school, and is 
intended for the church ; that being his own 
choice. His eldest daughter is a woman 

fown ; bat we must not mention her ajje. 
marriage was proposed to her, the other 
day, with a young fellow of a good estate; 
but she never would see him more than 
once ; ' For Doctor Harrison,' says she^ 
' told me he is illiterate ; and I am sure he 
IB iU-natured.' The second giri is three 
years younger than her sister; and the 
others are yetchiklren. 

Amelia is still the finest woman in Eng- 
land of her affe. Booth himself oflen avers 
she is as handsome as ever. Nothing can 
equal the serenity of their Hves. Amelia 
declared to me, tlie other day, that she did 
not remember to have seen lier husband out 
of humour these ten years ; and, upon n^ 
insinuating to her that he had the best of 
wives, she answered, with a smile, that abt 
ought to be so; for that he had made her 
the happiest of women. 
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most shiniiifif endowments, she had not given 
tliciii absohitcly pure and without alloy. 
Thr>uirh he had nuich of tlie jidmirable m 
his character, iw much ]X'rhap8as is usually 
lo ho li»und in a licro, I will not yet venture 
toartirni I hat lie wa« entirolv free from all 



CHAPTER I. 

.S/i'Tr ///«»■ the icholfsunie uses dratrnfrom recording 
thf. infiievcmnitf of thosr trondtrj'ul productiuns 
of mdnrt ctdlrd great men. 

As it is ni'ci'ssarv that all trn^at and sur- 
jirisiuL*' ovcnis, thciU'si»rns tif which an* laid, ! defrcis, or that the sharp eves of censure 
t iMuiucU'iI. and hrouurhi to prrtJefion hv the | could not spy out some little Ijlemishes lurk- 
nfiiuwt torco of human invention am) art, in;; amomr^t hismany i!reat iXTleotiouA. 
'^iiniilJ Ik* pnuluced by ijrrat and eniinrnl: We would not therelbre be understtxid to 
nnMi, so tin: lives of such may be justly and ' alloi't irivinu: the rrader a ix*rlect or c«m- 
j»ni(n-ily styled the quintessence of history, summate paitern of iuunan excellence; but 
111 fln'>e. when delivered to us by sensible' rather, by faithfully rect»rdinij some little 
\\ riti'rs, \vr. are not only most a^jjreeably eu- j im|K*rfections, which siiadowedover thelus- 
tertiiined, hut most usefully instructed ; Ibri tre of those irreat qualities Avhich Ave shall 
li-sidi-s the attaininir hence a cousuunuate : ht*re record, to teach the lesson wc have 
k:i(t\vled<;e of human nature in in'ueral; ofj above mentioned; to induce our reader with 
its .-NeiToi sprinirs, various wintliuirs, and us to lament the frailty of human nature, 
piTpJi-xed mazes'; wo have here belbn* our; and to convince him that no mortal, after a 

s lively examples of whatever is amiable! thonHi^ih scrutiny, can be aproi)er object of 



11." dr'ti'siahle. worthy of admiration or ab- 
h'lrn-iice, and are conse(|uently taULfht, in a 
iii.-iiiiMT induiteiy more elli-ctual than by 
pnr-pt, wliiit we arc eaixorly to imitate or 
<-ir»rul!v to avoid. 

IhiT besides the two obvious advanta^s 
Hi surveyinif, as it were in a iiicturc*, the 
trill- beauty <if virtue, and deformily of vice, 
we iiiriy moreover learii I'roni Plutarch, Ne- 
ii •*. Sueionius, and oilu r biojjrraphers, this 



our adoratitm. 

Hut bei'i»re we enter on this irreat work, 
we nuist endeavour to remove some errors 
of opinion which mankind have, bv the dis- 
ingenuity of writers, contracted: for th-ese, 
fnim their fear of contra diet in «r the obsolete 
and alisurd doctrines of a set of simple fel- 
lows, called, in derision, saircs or philaso- 
phei's, have endeav<MirtHl, as much as j^is- 
sible, to confound the ideas of «rreatne$s and 



u-fiijl lesion, not too hnstily, nor in thej ijroodness; wln-reas no two thin»rs can poji- 
L'n»>s, u\ Ix'Stow either our praise or ceii- sibly Ik* more di.>iinct tt^om each other: tok 



siin-: ::<iiuv we shall often Hud such a mix- 
tun- nfiriMid and evil in the same character, 
inar it may require a very accurate judjr- 
iM'iii in a very elaborate inquiry to lieter- 
I liip' on which side the balance turns: for 
tlmiiirh we sotnetimes meet with an Arlsli- 



trnatness consists in briniriiii; all manner of 
mischief on mankind, and ifiKHlness in le- 
movimx it from them.. It siX'Uis therelbre 
very unlikely that the same ]VTson should 
possess them kith ; anil yet nothint; is more 
usual wiih writers, who llnd many instan- 



il<N or a liiuius, a Lysander or a Nero, yet ( C4*s of Cfreatness in tlieir favourite hero, than 
fir \\u- iri-eater number are of the mi xe«l i to make him a compliment of <T(xidness into 
Kiii-I ; iieitiier totally irood nor bail ; their- the barira in ; and this, wit lanit con^iderini^ 
;rejii-<t viriiH s beiiiir obscured and allayed j thai by such means they destmy the ^reat 
\>\ ili''ir viiN-s. and those aifain softened and I perfection calU'd unifi^rmity of chanicter. 
fjliiiriMl t>v«T bv i!i» ir virtues. .' In the histories <»f Alexander and Ca'sar, 

Of TJiis kind was the illustrious person we an* frequently, and indeed imjKTtincntly, 
v.'.i.)-;.' iiisTiivv w" ihuv undertaki* ; to whom, reminde»l of their lH*nev<tlencc and crenero- 
t'.ouirh n:itun.' hail vriven tlu* irreatrsl and sit v. of their clemrncv anil kindness. When 
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the former had with fire and sword over- 
run a \'a8t empire, liad tiestroyed the lives 
of an immense number of innocent wretches, 
had scattered ruin and desolation like a 
wliirlwind, we are told, as an example of 
his clemency, that iie did n»)t cut the throat 
of an old woman, and ravish her d:iu>^hter8, 
but was content with onlv undoinjr thom. 
And when the mighty Caesar, with wonder- 
ful creatness of mind, had destroyed the H- 
berties of his coimtry, and with all tlie 
means of fntud and force had placed him- 
self at the head of his equals, had corrupted 
and enslaved the greatest people whom the 
sun ever saw ; we are reminilcd, as an evi- 
dence of his genen)sity, of his largesses to 
his followers and t(K)ls, by wh(we means lie 
had accomplished his puriM>se, and by whose 
assistance lie was to establir^h it. 

Now, wlio dotli not see lliat sucli sneak- 
ing qunlities as these are rather to be be- 
wailed as imperfections, than admired as 
ornaments in these great men ; rather ob- 
scuring their glory, and holding them back 
in their race to greatness, imleed unworthy 
the end tor which thev seem to have come 
into the world, viz. of perpetrating vast and 
mighty mischief? 

S\e hope our reader will have reason 
justly to acquit us of any such confounding 
ideas in the following pages, in which, as we 
are to record the actions of a great man, so 
we have no wliere mentioned any spark of 
fiootlness, which had discovered itself either 
faintly in him, or more glaringly in any 
other person, but as a meanness and im])er- 
fection, disqualifying them forundertakincrs 
wliich lead to honour and esteem among 
men. 

As our hero had as little as perhaps is to 
be found of that meanness, indeed only 
enough to make him partaker of the imper- 
fecti(m of humanity, instead of the perfec- 
tion of Diabolism, we have ventured to call 
him The Great ; nor <lo we doubt but our 
reader, when he hath perused his stor\', 
will concur with us in allowing him that title. 



CHAPTER II. 

Giving an aecmint of at many of mtr heroes anees- 
ters ax can he gathered out of the rubbish of an- 
tiquityy which hath been carefully aifttd for that 
purpose. 

It is the custom of all biographers, at 
their entrance into their work, to step a little 
backwards, (as far, indeed, genenilly, as they 
are able,) and to trace np their hen», as the 
ancirnts did the river Nile, till an incapacity 
of proceeding higher puts an end to their 
search. 

A\ii|^t first gave rise t«> this method, is 
so/newliat difficult to determine. Some- 
finios r have thought t\iaV \\\si hero's ancrs- 



tors have been introduced as foils to himself. 
Again, I have imagined it might be to ob- 
viate a suspicion that such extraordinary 
personages were not protluced in the onli- 
nary course of nature, and may hu\e pro- 
ceeiled from the author^s frar, that il v.c 
were not told who their fathers were, tht y 
might 1k' in danger, like Princu I'n ttynsaii, 
of being suppose*! to have had none. Lastly, 
and perha|)s more trulv, I have conjectured, 
that the design of thc^iiographerhath bfcn 
no more than to show his great leamiiiir 
and knowledge of antiquity.' A desitrn to 
which the world liath probably owed liiaiiy 
notable discoveries, and imleed nio^t of tlie 
labours of our antiquarians. 

But whatever oriirinal this custom had,il 
is now t<K» well established to l)e diaiiutcJ. I 
shall therefore conform to it in tlic siricUst 
manner. 

Mr. Jonathan AVild, or Wyld, then, (inr 
he himself did not always agree in one n:C- 
thod of sjx;lling his name,) was desctmled 
from tlie ^reat Wollstan Wild, who came 
over withllengist, and distinguislied him- 
self very eminently at that famous festival, 
where the Britons were so treacherously 
murdered by tlie Saxons; fur when the 
word was given, i. e. JVanet ecur Scaas, 
take out your .nror<f«, this gentleman being 
a little liard of hearing, misliK)k the s*u:nd 
for JSemet her Sacs, Take out their purses ; 
instead therefore of applying to the throat, 
he immediattrly applied to the j)ocket of his 
guest, and contented himself with taking all 
tliat he had, without attempting his liliC 

The next ancestor of our hero, who wa** 
remarkably eminent, was Wild, surnanud 
Langfaujorer, or Longfincjcr. He flouri>lj{;d 
in the reign of Henry III. and was strictly 
attached to Hulnrrt de Burgh, wliose friend- 
ship he was recommended toby }iis great i-x- 
cellence in an art, of which HuVn^rt was 
himself tlie inventor ; he could, witlioutthe 
knowledge of the proprietor, with great 
ease and dexterity, draw forth a man's 
purse from any part of his garment where it 
was deposited, and henc^ he derived his 
surname. This gentleman was tJie first of 
his iiimily who had the honour to sufler lor 
the good of his country ; on whom a wit of 
tliat time made the following epitaph : 

O shame o' Justice, Wild is hang'd, 
For thuKnn he a pcM-ket fane'd. 
While safn old Hubert, and his gai^r, 
Doth pocket o' the nation fang. 

Lang&nger left a son named Edward, 
whom he had carefully instructed in the art 
(or which he himself was so famous. This 
Edward had a grandson, who served as a 
volunteer under the famous Sir John Fal- 
statl', and by his gallant demeanour, so 
recommended himself to his captain, thai 
he would have certainly been promoted by 
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him, had Bany the fiAh kept his word \vitli 
his old compaaion. 

After the death of Edward, the ramlly 
remaineU in sitnie obscurity down to Hie 
reisrn of CliarlL'3tlie first, when James Wild 
<liatin|;uished himself on both sidea III 
question in tlie civil wnrs, passing from on 
to t'otiier, ait heavenseemed to declare itac 
ill 'avour of eitlicr party. At the end of ijie 
war, James not being rewarded according 
to )iis merits, as is usually 'lie case of such 
impartial persons, he a»joriaIcd himself with 
a brave man nf those times, whose name 
was Hind, and declared open war with both 
parties. He was successful in several ac- 
tions, and spoiled many of the enemy; til 
at length, beinj; overpowered and taken. In 
was, contrary to the luw of arms, put K-i!icly 
and cowardly >o death, by a combination 
between twelve men of the enemy's party, 
who after some consultation, unaniiuousiy 
agreed on the said nmrder. 

This Edward took to wife Rebecca the 
daughterorilieabovcmentioucd JolmHind, 
Esq. by whom he liad issue John, Edwarrl, 
Thomas, and Jonathan, ami three [laugh- 
ter, namely Grace, Charity, and Honour. 
John followed the iiirtuncsnf his father, and 
siitfcring with him, luf\ no issue. E<livurd 
was so remarkable for his compassionate 
temper, that hcflpenthisliretnsoticitinijlhe 
causes of the ilislrcased captives in New- 
jrate. and is reported to liave held a stricl 
friendship with an eminent divine, who so- 
licited tlie spiritual causes of the said cap- 
tives. He married &litha, daughter and 
coheiress of Geoffry Snap, Gent, who long 
enjoyed an oflice under llie high Hheriif of 
London and Middlesex, by which, with 
crcat reputation, he acquired a handsome 
fijrtune: by her he had no issue. Tlmmas 
went very young abroad to one of our 
American colonies, ami hath not been since 
heard of. As for the [laughters, Grace was 
married to a merchant of Yorkshire, who 
dealt in horses. Charity took to huabamt 
an eminent gentleman, whose mime I can- 
not learn ; but who was famous f(>r so 
frioidly a disposition, tliat be was bail for a 
hundred persons in one year. He had 
likewise a recnarkable humourof walking in 
Westminster-hall with a straw in his shoe. 
Honour, theyoungest, died unniarried. She 
lived many years in this town, was a gre-^t 
frequenter of plays, and used to be re- 
markable for distributing oranges to all iviio 
would accept of tliem. 

Jonathan married Eliiabeth, danghirr nf 
Scragg Hollow, of Hockley in the H,i][-, 
Esq, and by her had Jonathan, who is the 
illustrious subject of ti 



CHAPTER in. 



It is observable that nature seldom pro- 
duces any one who is afterwards to act a 
notable pun on the stage of life, but she 
gives mtmc warniiig of her intention ; and as 
the dramatic poet generally prepares Ihc 
entry of every considerable character, with 
a wleniD narrative, or at least a great 
tlourish of drums and tnimpets; so dolh 
tills our Mma Maier by some shrewd hints 
pre-adinonish us uf lier intention, giving us 
warning as it were, and crying : 
^Vppienii occurrite mortio. 

Thus Astyages, who was the gtandliitlier oF 
Cyrus,dreamtthalhisdaught<;rwasbrotigtjt 
tu bi'dof a vino, wIiom; brandies civirtpn iid 
all Asia ; and Hecuba, while bi^wilh PurJK, 
drcumtthat she wasdelivercd ol a firebrand 
that set nil Troy in flames; aodid the mo- 
ther of our Great Man, while she was ivith 
child of him, dream tliat she was enjoyed in 
tlie night by the cods Mercury and Pnapus. 
This ilrcam puzdcd all the learned astrolo- 
gers of lier time, MCeming to imply in it a 
c[>ntradicti[>n ; Mercury being the soJ of 
ingenuity, and Priapiis the terror of those 
who practised it Wliat made tliis dream 
the more wonderful, and perhaps the true 
cause of its being rememw;red, was a very 
extraordinary circumstance, sufTiciently dc- 
ng preternatural in it; for 
thoufrb she had never heard even tiie name 
of either of tlicsc gods, she repeated these 
very words in the morning, with only a 
small niistiike of the [junnlily of the latter, 
vAm\\ she chose lo call Pri piu; instead of 
Pri pill ; and her hiisliaiid swore that 
though he micht possibly have mimed Mer- 
cury to her, (for he bad heard of such an 
heathen god,) he never in liia life could have 
any wLse put her in mind of that other deitj', 
with whom he had no acqiiaiiiLince. 

Aniitlier remarkable incident was, that 
during her whole pregnancy she constantly 
longed for every thing she saw ; nor could 
be satisfieil wiln her wi»h unless she enjoyed 
it clandestinely; and as nature, by true and 
accurate observers, is remarked to give us 

appetites without furnislilng us with the 

^ns of gratifying them ; so had slie at 
this time a most' marvellous gluiinous qua- 
hty attending licr fingers, to which, as to 
birdlime, every thing closely adhered tliat 
she handled. 

To omit otherstories, some of which may 
be perhaps the growth of s'.ipemtition, we 
proceed to the birth of our hero, who made 
first appearance on thLs great llicalre. 



the 1 






lefiS. Some say bis motheri|_ 
livered of him in an house of an orbinulnr, 
round form, in Cov*v.\.-G'misi^\'«~5-'- "■'^ 
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tliiH we arc not certain. He was some l pains requisite to acquire a compcteni suA 
Ycars_ ailerwards baptized by the famous ficieucy in the learned languages, yet did 



Mr. Titus Gates. 

Ni)thiii(T very remarkable passed in liis 
years of uilaucy, save, that as tlie letters 
are the mo^t diiiicull of pronunciation, 
and the last which a child attains to the ut- 
terance of, bothev were the lir&t that came 
with anv readiness Iroin youn^ master 
Wihl. Nor must we omit il)0 early indica- 
tions which he gave of the i^weelness of his 
temper; fortliough he was }»y no means to 
be lerritied into comphance, yet mi^ht he by 
a sugarplum be brought to your ]>uriwsc : 
indeed^ to say the trutli, he was to lie bribed 
to anv thing, which made many say, he was 
certainly born to be a Great ^fan. 

He was scarce settled at school before lie 
gave marks of his lofty and aspiring temper; 
and was regarded by all his schcwlfellows 
with that deference which men generally 
IKiy to those superior geniusifs who will ex- 
art it of them. If an orchard was to be 
robl)ed, Wild was consulted, and though he 
was himself seldom concerned in the execu- 
tion of the design, yet was he always coii- 
certer of it, and treasurer of the'lnioty; 
some little part of which he would now and 
then, with wonderlul generosity, K'siow on 
those who took it. He was generally very 
secret on these occasions ; but if any oflered 
to plunder of liis own head, without ac- 
quainting master Wild, and making a de- 
posit of tlio booty, he was sure to have an 
information against him lodged with the 
^tchoolmaster, and to be severely punished 
for his pains. 

He discovered so little attention to school 
learning, that his master, who was a very 
wise and worthy man, soon gave over sill 
care and ti-ouble on that account, and ac- 
quahitiug his parents tliat their son pro- 
ceeded extremely well in Ins studies, he 
perniittcd liis pupil to follow his own incli- 
nations; perceiving they led him to nobler 
pursuits than the sciences ; which are ge- 
nerally acknowledged to be a verv unprofit- 
able study, and indeed greatly to liinder the 
advancement of men in the world; but 
tliough master Wild was not esteemed the 
readiest at making liis exercise, he was uni- 
versally allowed to be the most dexterous at 
stealing it of all his schoolfellows : beinc; 
never detected in such furtive compositions, 
nor indeed in anv other exercitations of his 
great talents, wliich all inclined the same 
way, but once when he had laid violent 
liancls on a book called Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum^ i. e. Jl step towards Parnassus : on 
which accomit his master, who was a man 
of m^ wonderful wit and sagacity, Ls said 
tol^fe^told him, he wished it niiirht not 
l>roVW in the (*vent Gradus ad Patibulumj 
i. e. .7 alep towards ilw i^alloica. 

liut thouirh lie would lun vt\vc\uviv^u\^ \\v^\ 



he readily listen with attention to others, 
especially when they translated the classical 
authoi-s to him; nor was he in the least 
backward, at all such times, to ex]>reiiis his 
approbation. He was wonderfully pleased 
with that passage in the eleventh Iliad, 
where Achilles is said to Iiave bound two stius 
of Priam up^m a mountain, and afterwards 
to have released them for a sum of moaey. 
This was, he said, alone sufficient to refute 
those who allected a ctmtempt for the wis- 
dom of the ancients, and an undeniable tes- 
timony of tlie great antiquity of Priggisni.* 
He was ravished witli the account which 
Nestor gives, in the same book, of tlie rich 
lxx>ty wliich he bore oli' (t. e. stole) fn)m the 
Eleans. He was desirous of having this 
ofti.^n rejx^ated to him ; and, at the end of 
every repetition, he constantly lltched a 
deen sigh, and said. It teas a gimimts booty. 

When tlie story of Cacus was read to liini, 
out of Uie eighth £neid, he generou>ly 
])itied the unhappy fate of that great man, 
to whom he thought Hercules much too 
severe ; one of his schoolfellows commend- 
ing the dexterity of draAving the oxen back- 
ward bv their tails into his den, he smiled, 
and witli some disdain said, he could have 
taught him a better troy. 

He was a passionate admirer of heroes, 
particularly of Alexander the Great, be- 
tween whom and the late king of Sweden 
he would frequently draw parallels. He 
was much delighted with the accounts of 
tlie Czar's retreat from the latter, who car- 
ried off the inhabhants of ^eat cities, to 
I^eople his own countrv. TAm, he said, vas 
not once thought of by Alexander ; but added, 
perhaps he did not want them, 

Happy had it been for him, if he had 
confined* himself to this sphere; but his 
chief, if not only blemish, was, that he would 
sometimes, from a humiUty in his nature, 
too pernicious to true cjreatness, cx»ndescend 
to an intimacy with interior tilings and per- 
sons. Thus, the Spanish Rogue was his 
iavourite book, and the Cheats of Scapin 
his favourite play. 

The young gentleman being now at the 
age of seventeen, his father, from a fcK>lisli 
prejudice to our universities, and out ol' a 
false as well as excessive regard to his 
morals, brought his son to town, where he 
resided with him till he was of an a^re to 
travel. "W^hilst he was here, all iniaginahle 
care was taken of his instruction, his father 
endeav(»uring his utmost to inculcate priu- 
ciples of honour and gentility into his son. 

* This word, in the cant language, signiii«s thievery* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. WUiVs first entrance into the world. Ilia 
acquaintance toith Count La Ruse. 

An accident hap])chcil K(M)ii after his ar- 
rival iu town, which ahiiost saved the father 
his whole labour on this head, and provided 
Master Wild a better tutor than any al\er- 
care or ex{)ense could have furnished him 
with. The <»lil )|^.'ntleinari, it seems, was a 
FOLLOWER of tiie f(»rtuues of Mr. Snap, son 
of Mr. Geotfry Suiip, whom we have before 
inenti(Mieil to have enjoyed a reputable 
otlice under the sheritf of London and Mid- 
dlesex, and the daui^hter of which Geoffry 
had intermarried with the Wilds. Mr. 
Snap the younjrer, beinir thereto well war- 
ranted, had laid violent hands on, or, as the 
vulj^r express it, arrested one Count La 
Ruse, a man of considerable Hrrure in tliose 
days, and confined him to his i)wn house, 
till he could find two seconds, who would, 
in a formal manner, ^ive tlieir words that 
the count should, to a certain day and place 
appointed, answer all that one Tliomas 
Thind>le, a tailor, had to say to him ; which 
Thomas Thimble, it seems, alleged that ttie 
count had, accord inir to tlic law of the 
realm, made over his body to him, as a se- 
curity for some suits of clothes, to him deli- 
vereil by the said Thomas Ttiimblc. 

Now, as the count, thourrh perfectly a 
man of honour, could not immediately iind 
these seconds, he was obi i (red lor some time 
to reside at Mr. Sna])^s house ; f()r it seenrts 
the law of the land is, that whoever owes 
another 10/. or indeed 3/. may be, on the 
oath of that person, immediately taken up 
and carried away from his own house and 
family, and kept abroad till he is made to 
owe 5(M. whether he will or no ; {iyt which 
he is |)erhans, ailenvards oblif^ed to lie in 
jail ; and all these without any trial had, or 
any oth«?r evidence of the debt than tlie 
abovesaid oath, which it untrue, as it often 
liappens, you have no remedy against the 
perjurer ; he was, forsooth, mistaken. 

But though Mr. Snap would not, (as per- 
haps by the nice rules of htmour he was 
obliged,) dischari^e the count on his |>a- 
role ; yet did he not, (as by the strict rules 
of law he was enabled^ confine him to Ids 
chamber. The count liad his liberty of the 
wliole house, and Mr. Snap usini]^ only tlie 
precaution of keeping his doors well locked 
and b;irred, t<H)k his prisoner's word that he 
would not go forth. 

Mr. Snap had by )iis second lady two 
daughters, who were now in the bloom of 
their youth and beauty. These young 
ladies, like daiitsols in romance, compa^s- 
sionated the captive c^iunt, and endea- 
voured by all means to make his confine- 
nsent less irksome to him ; which, though 
they were both very beautiful, they could not 



attain by any other way so effectually, as 
by engaging with him at cards, in which 
contentions, as will appear hereal\er, the 
count was greatly skill ul. 

As whist and swabbers was the game 
then in the chief vogue, they were obligi'd 
to look for a fourth i)ers4m, in order to make 
up their parlies. Mr. Snap himself would 
sometimes relax his mind, Irom Uie violent 
liitifrnes of his employment, by these recre- 
ations ; sind stimetimes a neigh bourin<; gen- 
tleman, or lady, came in to their assistance : 
but the mi>st frequent guest was young 
Master Wild, who liad been educated from 
his inthncy with the Miss Snaps, and was, 
by all the neiirhlM)urs, allotted for tlie hus- 
band of Miss Tishy, or I/etitia, the younger 
ol'the two; lor though, being his cousin-ger- 
man, she was perhajw, in tlie eye of a strict 
conscience, stmiewhat too nearly related to 
him, yet the old people ou both sides, though 
sufficiently scrupulous in nice matters, 
agreed to overlook this objection. 

Men of great genius as easily discover 
one another, as free-masons can. It was 
therefore no wonder tliat the count soon 
conceived an inclination to an intimacy with 
our young hero, whose >'ast abilities could 
not be concealed from one of tlie count's 
discernment : for though this latter was so 
expt^rt at his cards, that he was proverbiallv 
said to flay the whole f^ame, he was no matcK 
f<)r Master Wild, who, inexperienced as he 
\vn9, notwithstanding all the art, the dex- 
terity, and often the fortune of liis adversary, 
never failed to 8(*nd hiiu away from the 
table with less in his pocket than he 
brought to it, for indeed Langfanger him- 
self could not liave extracted a purse with 
more ingenuity than our young hero. 

His hands made frequent visits to the 
count's picket, iK^fbre the latter had en- 
tertained any suspicion of him, imputing 
the several losses he suHtained, rather to tlie 
innocent and sprightly frolic of Miss Doshy, 
or Thcodosia, with which, as she indulged 
him with little innocent freedoms about her 
person in return, he tliought hunself obliged 
to be contented ; but one night, when Wild 
imagined the count asleep, he made so un- 
guarded an attack upon him, that the other 
cauglit him in the fact : however, he did not 
think proper to acquaint him witli the dis- 
covery he had made ; but, preventing him 
from any booty at that time, he only took 
care for the future to button his pockets, and 
to pack the cards with double imlustry. 

So far was this detection from causing any 
quarrel l)etwpen these two prigs, [tliieves,] • 
that in reality it recommended them to each 
other: for a wise man, that is to say a 
rogue, cxinsiders a trick in life, asf^j^game- 
ster doth a trick at play. It sets him on his 
guard ; but he admirealbftvk^Vft^vV^vN^ViswN. 
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other such instances of ingenuity, operated oilering to hitrtxiuce me among my supe- 
so violently on tlie count, that notwith- riors. 1 must own, my latlier hath ot'ien 
standing llie disparity which age, title, and " persuaded me to push myself into tliecoii»- 
abovc all, dress, had set betwcrn tliem, he '. pany of my betters; hut, to say the tniili, 
resolved to enter into an acquainlance with ' 1 have an awkward pride in my nnturo, 
Wild. This soon produced a ptTtoct inli- I which is better plrasvd with beinir fit ti.e 
macy, and that a Iriendship, which Jiad a! head of the lowest clas.*!, than at the lottom 
longtT duration than is common to that pas- 1 of the highe;>t. Permit me to say, thci'irh 
sion between i)ers<ms who only proj^ose to the idea maybe somewhat coarse, 1 had 
tliemselves the common advantajrcs of cat-' rather stand on tlie summit ot' a diinjjliii:, 
ing, drinking, whorinir, or borrowinjr mo- i than at the lK>ttom of a hill in Paradi>e; I 
ney ; which ends, if they scKmlail, so doth I have always thought it signilits litile into 
the friendship founded uTX)n them. Mutual what rank of life 1 am thrown, providcfi 1 
interest, the greatest or all purposes, was make a great figure therein ; and i^houki be 
the cement of this alliance, which nothing as well satisfied with exerting my talents 
of consequence, but superior interest, was well at the head of a small ])arty or gau^', 
capable of dissolving. as in the command of a mighty army : lor 

I am far fnmi agreeing with you, that great 
parts are otlt»n k)St in a low situation; on 
the contrary, I am convinced it is imjKk^si- 
ble they should be lost. I have oAen per- 
suaded myself that there were not fewer 
than a thousand in Alexander's troops, ca- 
pable of performing what Alexander him- 
self did. 

* But because p'jch spiriu* were not elect- 
ed or destined to an imjwrial command, are 
we therefore to imagine they came off wiih- 
outa booty? Or that they contented them- 
selves with the share in coinnM>n with their 
comrades? J^urely, no. In civil life, doubt- 
less, the same genius, the same endowmems, 
have often composed the statesman and the 
prig : for so we call what the vulgar name 
a thief. The same part*?, the same actions, 
often promote men to the head of superior 
societies, which raise them to the head of 
h)wer; and where is the essential dilier- 
ence, if the one ends on Tower-hill, or tlie 
other at Tyburn? Hatli the block any pre- 
ference to the prallows, or the axe to the 
halter, hut that given them by the ill-guided 
judgment of men? You will pardon me, 
therefore, if I am not so hastily inflamed 
with the common outside of things, nor join 
the general opinion in preferring one state 
to aiiother. A guinea is as valuable in a 
leathern as in an embroidered purse ; and a 
coil's head is a cod's head still, whether in 
a pewter or a silver dish.' 

The count replied as follows; *What 
you have now said dotli not lessen my idea 
of your capacity ; but confirms my opinion 



CHAPTER V. 

wS dkdogue between ymaifi^ Master Wild and Cmmt 
La Rmey wkichy having extended to the rejoin- 
dtTf had a very quiet, easy, and natural conclusunu 

One evening, after the Miss Snaps were 
retired to rest, the cotmt thus addressed 
himself to young Wild : * You cannot, I 
apprehend, Mr. Wild, be such a stranger to 
your own great capacity, as to be suri)rised 
when 1 tell you 1 have of\en viewed, with a 
mixture of astonishment and concern, your 
shining qualities confined to a sphere where 
tliey can never reach the eyes of those who 
would introduce tliem properly into the 
world, and raise you to an eminence, where 
you may blaze out to the admiration of all 
men. I assure vou I am pleased with my 
captivity, whenl reflect I am likelv to owe 
to it an acquaintance, and T hope friendship, 
with tlie greatest genius of my age ; and, 
what is still more, whenl indulge my vanity 
with a prospect of drawing from obscurity, 
(pardon the expression,) such talents as 
were, 1 believe, never before like to have 
been buried in it ; for I make no question, 
but, at my discharge from confinement, 
which will now soon happen, I shall be able 
to introduce yoti into company, where you 
may reap the advantage of your suixjrior 
parts. 

*I will bring you acquainted, sir, with 
those, who as they are capable of setting a 
true value on such qualifications, so they 



will have it both in their power and inclina- of the ill efl'ectsof bad and low company. 



tion to prefer you for them. Such an intn>- 
duction is the only advantajre vou want, 
without which your merit might be your 
misfortune ; for those abilities which would 
entitle you to honour and profit in a supe- 
rior station, mav render you onlv ohnoxicms 
to danger and disgrace in a lower.' 

Mr. \Vild answered : * Sir, I om not in- 
sensible of my obligations to you, as w*ell 
for ffic overvalue you have set ot\ nw ^wv\v\V 
abilities, as for the kindness yov\ «:^pTC^ 



Can any man doubt whether it is better to 
be a great statesman, or a common thief"? 1 
have of\en heard that the devil used to say, 
where, or to whom, I know not, that it was 
better to reisrn in hell, than to be a valet-de- 
chambrein Heaven, and perhaps he was in 
the right ; but surely if he had had the choice 
of reignii'ST in either, he would have clioscn 
better. The truth therefore is, that by low 
Axxcotwersation we contract a ^rreater awe for 
\w\>Kvv^^\\tv^^^tvX5K«:^ d«ser\*e. . We decline 
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great pursuits not from contempt, but de- 
spair. The man who prefers the }iigh road 
to a more reputable way of ma king his for- 
tune, doth it because he imajriuos the one 
easier than the other ; but you yourself have 
a.sscrtc(l, anil with undoubted truth, that the 
same abiUties qualify you for undertaking, 
anil tlic same means will bring you to your 
end in botli journeys ; as in nuisic, it is tlie 
same tune, whether you play it in a higher 
or a lower key. To instance in some parti- 
culars: is it not the same qualifications 
which enables this man to hire iiimself as a 
servant, and to get into the confidence and 
secrets of his master, in order lo rob him, 
and that to undertake trusts of the highest 
nature, with a design to break and l)elray 
them? Is it less dillicultby false tokens to 
<leceive a 8hop-keei)er into the delivery of 
his g(H)ds, wliich you afterwards nm away 
with, than to impose upon him by outward 
splendour, and the appearance of fortune, 
into a credit by which you gain, and he loses 
twenty times as much ? dotii it not require 
more dexterity in the fingers to draw out a 
man^s purse from his pocket, or to take a 
lady's watch from her side, without being 
perceived of any, (an excellence in which, 
without flattery, 1 am persuaded you have 
iio superior,) than to cog a die, or to shutiie 
a pack of cards? Is not as much art, as 
many excellent qualities, required to make 
a pimping j)orter at a common bawdy- 
house, as would enable a man to prostitute 
•his own or his friend's wife or cliild ? Doth 
it not ask as good a memory, as nimble an 
invention, as steady a countenance, to for- 
eswear yourself in Westminster Hall, as 
would furnish out a complete fool in state, 
or perhaps a statesman Iiimself? It is need- 
less to particularize every instance ; in all 
we shall find, that there is a nearer connex- 
ion between high and low life tlian is gene- 
rally imagined, and that a highwayman is 
entitled to more favour with the great than 
he usually meets with. If, tlierefore, as I 
think I have proved, the same parts which 
qualify a man for eminence in a low sphere, 
qualify him likewise for eminence in a higher, 
sure it can be no doubt in which he would 
choose to exert them. Ambition, without 
wJiich no one can be a great man, will im- 
mediately instruct him, in your own phrase, 
to prefer a hill in Paradise to a dunghill ; 
nay, even fear, a passion the most repug- 
nant to ffreatness, will show him how much 
more safely he mny indulge himself in the 
full and free exertion of his miffhtv abilities 
in the higher, than in the lower rank: since 
experience teach'»s him, that there is a crowd 
oftener in one year at Tyburn, than on 
Tower-hill in a century.' 

Mr. Wild with much solemnity reioined, 
' That the same capacity which qualifiea a 



millken,* a bndle-cull,t or a buttock and 
file,t to arrive at any degree of eminence in 
his profession, would likewise raise a man 
in what tiie world esteem a more honoura- 
ble calling, I do not deny ; nay, in many of 
your instances it Is evident, that more inge- 
nuity, more art is necessary to the lower, 
tiian the higher proficients. If therefore 
you had only contended, tl»at every prig 
might be a statesman if he pleased, I had 
readily agreed to it; but when you con- 
clude, that it Ls his interest to be so, that 
ambition would bid him take that alterna- 
tive, in a word, tliat a statesman is greater 
or happier than a prig, I must deny my 
assent. But, in comparing these two to- 
gether, we must carefully avoid being mis- 
led by the vulgar erroneous estimation of 
things : for mankind err in disquisitions of 
Uiis nature, as i)hysician3 do, who, in con- 
sidering the operations of a disease, have 
not a due regard to ttie age and complexion 
of the patient. The same degree of heat, 
which 13 common in tiiis constitution, may 
be a fever in that ; in the same manner, that 
which may be riches or honour to me, may 
be iK)verty or disgrace to another : for ail 
those things are to be estimated bv relation 
to tiie person who p>ossesses them. A 
booty of lOl, looks as great in the eye of a 
bridle-cull, and gives as much real happiness 
to his fancy, as that of as many thousands 
to the statesman ; and dotii not the former 
lay out his acquisitions, in whores and 
fiddled, witii much greater joy and mirth, 
than tlie latter in palaces and pictures? 
What are tiie flattery, tiie false compli- 
ments of his gang, to the statesman, when 
he himself must condem his own blunders, 
and is obliged against Ids will to give fortune 
the whole honour of his success : what is 
the pride, resulting from such sham ap- 
plause, compared to the secret satisfaction 
which a prig enjoys in his mind in reflecting 
on a well contnved and well executed 
scheme ? Perhaps indeed the greater dan- 
ger is on the prig's side ; but tlien you must 
remember, that the greater honour is so too. 
When I mention honour, I mean tiiat which 
is paid them by their i^ang ; for that weak 
part of the world, which is vulgarly called 
THE WISE, see both in a disadvantageous 
and disgraceful light : And as the prig en- 
joys (and merits too) tiie greater degree of 
honour fnim his gang, so doth he suifer the 
less disgrace from the worid, who think his 
misdeeds, as they call them, suflicientiy at 
last punished witii a halter, which at once 
puts an end to his pain and infamy ; whereas 
the other is not only hated in power, but 
detested and contemned at the scaflbld ; 



'*' A houmbreaker. f A highwavman. 

I A shoplifter. Termau1Mdv^<»akvty^s^^sRa^c^< 
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and future ages vent their malice on his 
lame, while the otlier sleeps quiet and ioiv 
gotten. Besides, let us a little consider the 
secret quiet of their consciences ; how easy 
is the reflection of having taken a few shil- 
lings or pounds from a stranger, without 
any hreach of confidence, or perhaps any 
great hann to the person who loses it, 
compared to that of having betrayed a pub- 
lic trust, and ruined the Ibrtunes of ttiou- 
sandS, perhaps of a great nation? Howmuch 
braver is an attack on tlie highway, than at 
the gaming-table ; and how much more in- 
nocent the character of a b— dv-house than 
a court pimp ?' He was eagerly proceeding 
when, casting his eyes on tlie c^)unt, h« 
perceived him to be fast asleep ; wherefore 
having first picked his pocket of three shil- 
lings, then gently jogged him in order to 
take his leave, and promised to return to him 
the next morning to breakfast, tliey sepa- 
rated ; the count retired to rest, and Master 
Wild to a night-cellar. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Fmiher eoi\fermca between the eowU md Master 
WUd^ VfUh other matten qfthe great kind. 

Tbx count missed his money tlie next 
morning, and very well knew who had it ; 
but, as he knew likewise how fruitless woukl 
be any complaint, he chose to pass it by 
without mentioning it. Indeed it may ap- 
pear strange to some readers, tliat these 
gentlemen, who knew each other to be 
Siieves, should never once give the least 
hint of this knowledge in all their discourse 
together ; but on the contrary, should have 
the words honesty, honour, and friendship, 
as oflcn in their moutlis as any other men. 
This, I say, may appear strange to some ; 
but those who have lived long in cities, 
courts, jails, or such places, will perhaps be 
able to solve the seeming absunlity. 

When our two friends met tlie next morn- 
ing, the count, (who, though he did not agree 
witli the whole of his friend^s doctrine, was, 
however, highly pleased with his argument,) 
began to bewail the misfortune of his capti- 
vity, and the backwardness of friends to as- 
sist each other in their necessities ; but what 
vexed him, he said, most, was the cruelty of 
tlie fair; for he intrusted Wild with the 
secret of his having had an intrigue with 
Miss Theodosia, the elder of the Miss Snaps, 
ever since his confinement, though he could 
not prevail with her to set him at liberty. 
Wild answered, with a smile : ' It was no 
wonder a woman should wish to confine her 
lover where she might be sure of having 
him entirely to herself; but added, he be- 
lieved he could tell him a metliod of cer- 
tainly procuring his escape.' The count 
eaffvrly besought liim to acqua'ml Yi\m vi\\]|[i 



it. Wild told him, bribery was the surest 
means; and advised him to apply to the 
maid. The count thanked him,' but re- 
turned, ' That he had not a Ikrthing lefl 
besides one guinea, which he had then given 
her to chan^.' To which Wild said, ' He 
inu»t make it up with promises, which he 
supposed he was courtier enough to know 
how to put off.' The count greatly ap- 
plauded the adWce, and said, he hof>e(l lie 
should be able in time to persuade him to 
condescend to be a great nnn, lor which he 
was so perfectly well qualified. 

This method being concluded on, the two 
friends sat down to cards, a circunistnnce 
which I should not have mentioned, but for 
the sake of obs<»r\'ing the prodigi<»us force 
of habit; for though tlie count linew. it' he 
won ever so much of Mr. Wild, he should 
not receive a shilling, yet could he not ret rain 
from packing the cards; nor eould Wild 
keep his hands out of his friend's pockets, 
though he knew there was nothing in them. 

AVHien the maid came home, the count 
began to put it to her ; offered her all he 
had, and promised mountains in fiituro ; 
but all in vain ; the maid's honesty was iro- 

f)regnable. She said, 'She would not break 
ler trust for the whole world ; no, not if she 
could gain a hundred ])ound by it.' Upon 
which Wild stepping up, and* telling her: 
^ She need not tear ktsiiig her place, for it 
would never be found out ; that they could 
throw a jMiir of sheets into the stroet, by 
which it might appear he got out at a win- 
dow; tliat hie himself would swear he saw 
him desccn(Hng ; that the money would he 
so much gains in her pocket ; that, besides 
his promises, which she might dej^end on 
being perfbnned, she would receive fn»m 
him t^'cnty shillings and nincpence in ready 
money, (for she had only laid out threepence 
in plain Spanish,) and lastly, that, besides 
his honour, the count should leaves pair of 
gold buttons (which afterwards turned out 
to be brass) of great value in her hands, as 
a further pawn.' 

The maid still remained inflexible, till 
Wild offered to lend his friend a guinea more, 
and to deposit it immediatelv in her hands. 
This reinforcement bore ((own the poor 
girPs resolution, and she faithfully promised 
to open the door to the count that evening. 
Thus did our yotmg hero not only lend 
his rhetoric, which few people care to do 
without a fee, but his nwrnev too, a sum 
which many a good man would have made 
fil\y excuses before he would have parted 
with, to his friend, and procured hun his 
liberty. 

But it would be highly derogatory from 
the GREAT character of Wild, should the 
reader imagine he lent such a sum to his 
friend witlxnitthe least view of serving him- 
««\^, K»^ >iNew!Cv>x^^ \\\ft reader may easi'y 
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account for it in a manner more a(i>'an- 
ta^ous to our heroes reputation, by conclu- 
ding tliat he had some interested view in the 
count's enlargement, we hope he will judge 
with charity, especially as the sequel makes 
it not only reasimabic, but necessary, to 
suppose he had some such view. 

A long intimacy and friendship subsisted 
between the count and Mr. Wild, who, be- 
ing by the advice of the count dressed in 
good dollies, was by him iutroiluccd into 
the best company. They constantly fre- 
quented the assemblies, auctions, gaming- 
tables, and playhouses ; at which last they 
saw two acts every nii^ht, and then retired 
without paying, this being, it seems, an im- 
memorial privilege whicli the beaus of the 
town prescribe lor to themselves. This, 
however, did not suit Wild's temjier, who 
called it a cheat, and objected against it, as 
requiring no dexterity but what every 
blockhead might put in execution. He said 
it was a custom very nmch savouring of 
the sneaking budge, [shop-lifling,] but nei- 
tlier so honourable nor so ingenious. 

Wild now made a considerable figure, and 
passed for a gentleman of great lortune in 
the funds. Women of quality treated him 
with great familiarity, young ladies began 
to spread their charms tor him, when an ac- 
cident happened that put a stop to his con- 
tinuance in a way of lile too insipid and in- 
active to afford employment for those great 
talents, which were designed to make a much 
more considerable figure in t}\e world than 
attends tlie character of a beau or a pretty 
gentleman. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Jia$ter Wild ieti out on lu3 travels, and returns 
home as^mn, A very short chapter, containing 
infinildy more time and less matter than any 
other in the whUe story. 

We are sorry we cannot indulge our read- 
er's curiosity with a full and perfect acccmnt 
of this accident ; but as there are such va- 
rious accounts, one of which only can be 
true, and possiblv, and indeed probably 
none ; instead of following the general me- 
thod of historians, who in such cases set 
down tlie various reports, and leave to your 
own conjecture which you will choose, we 
shall pass them all over. 

Certain it is, that whatever this accident 
was, it determined our hero's father to send 
his son immediately abroad, for seven years; 
and which may seem somewhat rerfiarka- 
ble, to his majesty's plantations in America. 
Tliat part of the world being, as he said, 
freer from vices than the courts and cities of 
Europe, and couse(}uontly less dangerous to 
corrupt a young m:in*s morals. And as for 
the advantages, the old gentleman thouglit I 



they were equal there with those attained in 
the j)olilcr climates; for traversing, he said, 
was tnivelling in one part of the" world as 
well as another: It consisted in beini; such 
a time trom home, and in traversing so 
many leagues ; and apjx^aled to experience, 
whether most of our travellers in France 
and Italy, did not prove at their return, that 
thry miglil have been sont as profitably to 
Norwav and Greenland ? 

Accordinfir to those resolutions of his fa- 
ther, the young gentleman went aboard a 
ship, and with a great deal of good com- 
pany, set out lor the American hemisphere. 
The exact time of his stay is somewhat un- 
certain ; most probably longer than was in- 
ttMided : but howsoever long his abode there 
was, it must be a blank in this history ; as 
the whole sttiry contains not one adventure 
worthy the reader's notice ; bein j, indeed, a 
continued scene of whoring, drinking, and 
removing from one place to another. 

To confess a truth, we are so ashamed 
of the shortness of tliis chapter, that wc 
would have done a violence to our history, 
and have inserted an adventure or two of 
some other traveller : to which purpose we 
borrowed the journals of several young gen- 
tlemen who liave lately made the tour of 
Europe ; but to our jrreat sorrow, could not 
extract a single incident stnmg enough to 
justify the theft to our conscience. 

Wiien we consider the ridiculous figure 
this cha])ter must make, being the history of 
no less than ei^ht years, our onlv comfort is, 
that the liistofies of some men s lives, and 
perhaps of some men who have made a 
noise m tlie world, are in reality as absolute 
blanks as the travels of our hero. As, there- 
fore, we shall make sufficient amends in the 
sequel for this inanity, we shall hasten on 
to matters of true importance, and immense 
greatness. At present we content ouraelves 
with setting down our hero where we took 
him up, after acquainting our reader that 
he went abroad, stayed seven years, and 
then came home again. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

An adventure where Wild, in the divition of the 
booty, exhibits an astonishing instance of Great» 
ness. 

The count was one night very success- 
ful at the hazard- table, where Wild, who 
was just returned fn)m his travels, was then 
present; as was likewise i young gentle- 
man, whose name was Bob Bagshot, an 
acquaintance of Mr. Wild's, and of whom 
he entertained a great opinion; taking, 
therefortf, Mr. Bagshot aside, he advised 
him to prox-ide liimself (if he had thorn not 
about him) with a case of pisloU^^^NsiVcv 
attack \\vft coxuA^Xxi >NA"^V3\\«w!«'^^^lwws«.- 
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insr to plant liimscir near, with (he same 
arms, as n corps de rettcrve^ an* I to come 
np on (H:cnsioii. Tliis wan acconlinirly ox- 
er iilcd, and the count ohliin^l to surn-iuUT 
to s'ivaL'«* torrc, what he J«ul, in so irtiiiccl 
ami civil a n^anncr, taken at play. 

And as it is a wise and jihilosophical ob- 
servation, that one njislortune ntvcr conn s 
nloin', the co\nit luul harilly passed the ex- 
amination of Mr. I}:iirshot. wiien he fell into 
the hands of Mr. Snap, who, in company 
ivith Mr. Wild the elder, and one or two 
m(»re m.-ntlrnien, l>einjf, it Ncem.s, thenrlo 
well warranted, laiil lu)ld ol'the untbrtnnate 
count, and conveyed him back to the same 
house, fmm which, by the assistance of his 
jTood iViend, he had !(»rmerly escajxHl. 

Mr. Wild and Mr. Batr^hot went toirether 
to the tavern, wln.Te Mr. Hajrshot (j^-ne- 
rously, as he thouirht,) (»tlered to share the 
b<x>ty ; and tiavinj; divi<ied the money into 
two unerpial heaps, and added a golden 
8nufr-lK>x to the lesser heap, he desired Mr. 
Wild to take liis choice. 

Mr. Wild inmiediately conveyed the larirtT 
share of the ready into his |X)cket, accordin<» 
to an excellent maxim of his : * First secure 
what share you can, before you wran^:le lor 
the n?8t :' and then, turninij to his com- 
panion, he asked, with a stern countenance, 
whetlier he intended to keep all that sum 
to liimself? Mr. Bap^shot answered, with 
some suq^rise, that he tiiouirlii Mr. Wild 
had no reason to c^>mplain ; lor it was surely 
fair, at least on his part, to content himself 
with an equal share of the lKK»ty, who had 
taken the wiiole. * 1 ijrant you tiH)k it,' 
replied Wild ; * but, i)ray, who y)roposed or 
counselled the takin<? it ? Can vou sav that 
vou have done more than executed mv 
scheme? and miirht not I, if 1 had pleased, 
employed another, since you well know there 
was not a crentleman in the room hut would 
have taken the money, it* he had known 
how convenientlv and saftly to do it?' — 

* That is very true,' relumed Bairshot ; 

* but did not 1 extvute tlie scheme ? did mit 
1 run the whole risk? should not I have 
suffered the whole puniphmcnt, if I had 
been taken? and is not the lalxnirer worthy 
of his hire?' — * Doubtless,' savs Jonathan, 
' he LS bo; and vour hire I shall not refuse 
you, which is all that the lalxairer is entitled 
to, or ever enjoys. I remember, when I was 
at school, to have heard some verses, whicli, 
for the excellence ot' their doctrine, made an 
impression on me, purporting that the birds 
of the air and the hcnsts of the field work 
not for themselves. It is true, the farmer 
allows f<)dder to liis oxen, and pasture to liis 
sheep; but it is for his own service, not 
theirs. In the same manner, the plouprhman, 
the shepherd, the weaver, the builder, and 
the soldier, work not for lWiT\Re\ves, biwl for 

othen ; they arc contenled "With a poor p\V- 



tance, (the labourer's hire,) and permit us, 
the Great, to enjoy the fruits of their la- 
bours. Aristotle, as my master told us, hatli 
plainly proved, in tlic first b<iok of his ptiii- 
tics, that the low, mean, useful part of man- 
kind, are born slaves to the wills of their 
superiors, and are, indeed, as mi:ch their 
])roj>erty as the cattle. It is well said of i:f, 
the hiulur order of mortals, that we are 
born only to devour the fruits of the eartli; 
and it may l>ea8 well said of the lower cbss, 
that they are born only to produce tl.eni 
lor us. 

' Is not the battle f^^ained by the srseat and 
danjjer of the common soldier? Are not the 
honour and fruits of the victorj' t}je gene- 
ral's who laid the scheme? Is not the house 
built by the labour of the carfK'nter, and 
the bricklayer ? Is it not built lor the profit 
only of the architect, and for the use of the 
inhabitant, who coukl not easily liave placed 
one brick ujxm another? Is not the cloth, 
or the silk, wn)uj?ht into its form, and vari- 
effated with all the beauty of its colours, by 
those who are forced to content themselves 
with the c^>arsest and vilest part of their 
work, while the profit and enjovment of 
their labours fall to the sliare o\ others? 
Cast your eye abn^ad, and see who is it lives 
in the most magnificent buildings, ft-asti^his 
{Kilatc with tlie most luxurious dainties, his 
eyes with the most l)eautiful sculptures and 
delicate i>aintinffs, and clothes himself in 
the finest and richest apparel; and tell me, 
if all these do not fall to his lot, who had 
not any the least share in producing all these 
conveniences, nor the least ability so to dor 
Why then slumld the state of" a prig [a 
thief] differ from all others ? Or why should 
vou, wlio are the hdwurer onlv, the execu- 
tor of mv scheme, expect a share in the 
profit? be advised, therefore, deliver the 
whole lM^>ty to me, and trust to my bounty 
for vour reward.' Mr. Basirsliot was some- 
time silent, and looked like a man thunder- 
stnick : hut at last rtToverinff himsself from 
his stirprise, he thus began ; * If you think, 
Mr. Wild, by the force of your ar^iments 
to get the money out of my pocket, you are 
greatly mistaken. W'hat is all this stuti' to 
me ? D — n me, I am a man <)f lionour, 
and though 1 can't talk as well as you, by 
G — you shall not make a fool of me ; and 
if vou take me for one, I must tell vou, vou 
are a rascal.' At which words, he laid his 
hand to his pistol. Wild perceiving the 
little success the great strength of Ins argu- 
ments had met with, and the hasty temper 
of his friend, gave over l)is desigii for the 
present, and told Basrshot, he was only in 
jest. But this coolness with which he treat- 
ed tlie other's flame had rather the effect of 
oil than of water- Bagshot replied, in a 
rage, *D — n me, I don't like Buch jcits; I 
«e^ >jo>\^\^ ^ '^\\s&xl rascal and a scotuidteL' 
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Wild, with a philosophy wortliy of great 
admiration, returned, ' As for yoiir abuse, I 
liave no rei^rd to it ; but to convince you 1 
am not afraid of you, let us lay the whole 
booty on the table, and let the conqueror 
take it all.' And havinjr so said, he drew 
out his shininjj: han»rer, whose fflitterinfl; so 
dazzled the eyes of Bajrshot, that, in a tone 
entirely altered, he said, " No ! he was con- 
tented with what he had already ; that it 
was miji^hty riiliculous in them to quarrel 
amontj themselves ; that thev had common 
enemies enough abroad, against whom they 
should unite their conunon force ; that il* 
he had mistaken Wild, he was sorry lor it ; 
and as tor a jest, he could take a jest as well 
as another.' Wild, who had a wonderful 
knack of discovering and applying to the 
passions of men, beginning now to have a 
little insiglit into his friend, and to conceive 
what arguments would make the quickest 
impression on him, cried out, in a loud voice, 
that he had bullied him into drawini; his 
hanger, add since it was out, he would not 
put it up without satisfaction. * What sa- 
tisfaction would you have ?' aaswered the 
other. * Your money or your blood,' said 
Wild. * Why look'e, Mr.^ Wild, (said Bag- 
shot,) if you want to borrow a little of my 
part, since I know vou to be a man of ho- 
nour, I don't care if 1 lend you: — For thoui?h 
I am not afraid of any man living, yet rather 
than break with a friend, and as it may be 
necessary for your occasions.' — ^Wild, wlio 
often declared that he looked upon borrow- 
ing to be as good a way of taking as any, 
and, as he called it, the genteelest kind of 
sneaking-budge, putting up his hanger, and 
shaking his friend by the hand, told him, he 
had hit the nail on the head ; it was really 
his present necessity only that prevailed 
with him against liis will ; for that his ho- 
nour was concerned to pay a considerable 
sum the next morning. iJpon which, con- 
tenting himself with one half of Bagshot's 
share, so that he had three parts in four of 
the whole, he took leave of liis companion, 
and retired to rest. » 



CHAPTER IX. 

Wild pays a visit to J^Iiss Lattil la Snap, A dt$er%p- 
tion of that lovely youn^ creature, and the suceess' 
less issue ofJSIr, WiUfs addresses. 

The next morning when our hero waked, 
he began to think of paying a visit to Miss 
Tishy Snap; a woman of jjreat merit, and 
of as great ffenerosity ; yet Mr. Wild found 
a present was ever most welcome to her, as 
being a token of respect in her lover. He 
therefore went directly to a toyshop, and 
there purchased a gcnti?el snuff-box, with 
which he waited upon his mistress ; whom 
he found in the most beautiful undress. | 



Her lovely hair hung wantonly over her 
forehead, being neither white with, nor yet 
liree from, p*)wder: a neat double clout, 
which seemed to have been worn a lew 
weeks only, was pinned under her chin ; 
st)nie remains of that art with which ladies 
improve nature, shone on her cheeks: her 
l)odv was liKiselv attired, without stays or 
jumps; so that her breasts had uncontrolk-d 
lil>erty to display their beauteous orbs, which 
they did as low as her ginlle; a thin co- 
vering of a rumpled muslin handkerchief 
almost hid them from the eyes, save in a few 
parts, where a good-natured hole cave op- 
portunity to the naked breast to~ appear. 
Her gown was a satin of a whitish colour, 
with about a dozen little silver s{)ots upon 
it, so artificially interwoven at i^reat dis- 
tance, that they looked as if t^iey had fallen 
there by chance. This flying open, disco- 
vered a fine yellow petticoat, beautifully 
edged round the bottom with a narrow piece 
of hall* gold lace, which was now almost be- 
come fringe : beneath this appeared another 
petticoat stiffened with whalebcme, vulgarly 
called a hoop, which hung six inches at 
least, below the other ; and under this again 
appeared an under-garment of that colour 
wliicli Ovid intends when he says, 

Qui color albuB erat nunc est contrarius albow 

She likewise displayed two pretty feet, co- 
vered with silk, and adorned with lace ; 
and tied, the right with a handsome piece 
of blue riband; thelef\, as more unworthy, 
with a piece of yellow stuff, which seemed 
to have been a strip of her upper petticoat. 
Such was the lovely creature whom Mr. 
Wild attended. She received him at first 
with some of that coldness which women of 
strict virtue, by a commendable, tliough 
sometimes painful, restraint, enjoin them- 
selves to their lovers. The snufi-box being 
produced, was at first civilly, and indeed 
gently, refused ; but on a second applica- 
tion, accepted. The tea-table was soon 
called for, at which a discourse passed be- 
tween thi^e young lovers, which, could we 
sit down with any accuracy, would be very 
edifving, as well as entertaining to our 
reader ; let it suffice then that the wit, to- 
gether with the beauty of this young crea- 
ture, so inflamed the passion of Wild, which, 
though an honourable sort of passion, was 
at the same time so extremely violent, that 
it transported him to freedoms too oftcnsive 
to the nice chastity of La?titia, who was, to 
confess the truth, more indebted to her own 
strength for the preservation of her virtue, 
than to tlie awful respect or backwardness 
of her lover: he was indeed so very urgent 
in his addresses^ that had he not with many 
oaths promised her mamajje, we could 
scarce have been strictly justified in calliutr 
his passion V\OTio>it^^^<t\'W.\v^ ^'K>,'«ft xv:- 
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roarkaUy attaciieil toderency, lliathe m>vor 
oliered any violence to a yoimjr lady without 
the ino8t earnest proniiseHol'lhat kind, tJK'se 
beiniT, he wiid, a ceremonial due to female 
modeBty, which cost ^M) little, antl were so 
easily pronounced, that tlie omission could 
ariiie from nothini? but tin* mere wantonness 
of brutality. The lovely La»titia, either out 
of prudene*?, or ]H'rlia|)s religion, of which 
she was a liln'ral pn)!esst)r, was deaf to all 
liis promises, and luckily invincible ])y his 
Ibrce ; for thouirh she had not yet learnt the 
art of clenchinir her list, natun* had ni>t 
however lei't her defenceless : for at the 
ends of Irt fmgi^rs she wore arms, w^hich 
she used with such adminible dexterity, 
tliat the hot bl(M)d of Mr. Wild s<Km bepan 
to appear in several little sjwts on his face, 
and his full-blown cheeks to resemble that 
part which nuxlesty forbids a Iwy to turn up 
anywhere but in a public school, aiUT some 

t)edai20£rue, stroni? of arm, hath exercised 
lis talents tliereon. Wild now retreated 
from the cx»ntlict, and the victorious La»titia, 
witli becoming triumph, and noble spirit, 
cried out, ' D— -n your eyes, if this be your 
way of sliowing your love, Til warrant 1 
gives you enough on't.' She then proceeded 
to talk of her virtue, which Wild bid her 
carry to the devil with her ; and thus our 
lovers parted. 



CHAPTER X. 

•if ditforery of some matters eoneeming the chaste 
LtetitiOf tehkh must tcmiderfully surprise, and 
perhaps affect our reader, 

Mr. Wild was no sooner departed, than 
the fair conaueress openincj the door of a 
closet, called forth a yo\m<r gentleman, 
whom she liad there enck)sed at the ap- 
pnmch of the other. The name of this gal- 
lant was Tom Smirk. He was clerk to an 
attorney, and was indeed the greatest beau, 
and the greatest favourite ol the ladies, at 
the end of the town where he lived. As 
we take dress to l)e the characteristic or effi- 
cient quality of a beau, we shall, instead of 
giving any charact^T of this younir fi^ntle- 
man, content ourselves with describing his 
dress only to our readers. He wore, tlien, 
a pair of white stockinoja on his lei^, and 
pumps on his feet ; his buckles were a largt* 
piece of pinchbeck plate, which almost 
covered his whole i\)oL His breeches were 
of red plush, which hardly reached his 
knees; his waistcoat was a white dimity, 
richlv embroidered with yellow silk, over 
which he wore a blue plush coat with metal 
buttons, a smart sleeve, and a cape reaching 
half way down his back. His wig was of 
a brown colour, covering almost half his 
pote, on which was \mT\y:, o\\ ouc side, a 
lacvd iiat, but cocked vfilh gre;v\.BW\w\ive8s\ 



Such was the accomplislied Smirk, who, at 
his issuing forth from the closet, was re- 
c^'ived with o]K?n arms bv the amiable Lr- 
titia. She addressed him fy the tender name 
of <lear Tonmiy, and told him slie had dis- 
missed the odious creature whom her father 
intended tor her husband, and had now 
nothing to interrupt her happiness with him. 

Here, reader, thou miLst pardon us if we 
sto]) a while to lament the capriciousness of 
nature in Ibnning tliis charming part of the 
creation, designed to complete the happiness 
of man ; with their soft innocence to allay 
his fenK'ity, with their sprightliness to so«nh 
his cares, and with their constant friendship 
to relieve all the troubles and disappoint- 
ments which can hapy)en to him. Seeing 
then that these arc the blessings chiefly 
sought aAcr, and generally found in every 
wife, how must we lament that disixwition 
in these lovely creatures, which leads theni 
to prefer in their favour those individuals of 
the other sex, who do not seem intended by 
nature as so great a master-piece. For 
surely, however useful they may be in the 
creation, as we are taught that nothing, not 
even a louse, is made in vain ; yet tlie^e 
beaus, even that most splendid and ho- 
noured part, which, in tliis our island, nature 
loves to distinguisli in red, are not as some 
tliink, the noblest work of the Creator. For 
my own part, let any man choose to himi!!elf 
two beaus, let them Ik? captains or colonels, 
as well dressed men as ever lived, I would 
venture to oppose a single Sir Isaac Newton, 
a Shakspeare, a Milton, or perhaps some 
few others, to both thi»sc beans ; nay, aiui I 
very much do\d)t, wliether it had not been 
l>etter for the world hi general, that nehher 
of thes«' l)eaus had ever been bom, tliau 
that it should have wanted the benefit aris- 
ing to it from the labour of any one of tliose 
persons. 

If this be true, how melancholy must be 
the consideration, that any single beau, 
es|x^cially if lie have but half a yard of 
rilmnd in his hat, shall weigh heavier, in tlie 
scale o[ female affection, than twenty Sir 
Isaac Newtons. How must our reader, 
who perhaps had wisely accounted for the 
resistance which the chaste La'titia had 
made tt) the violent addresses of tlie ravished 
(or rather ravishing) Wild, from that lady's 
impregnable virtue, how must we blush, I 
say, to jxTceive her quit the strictness of 
her carriage, and abandon herself to those 
loose freedoms which she indulged to Smirk. 
But, alas ! when wtt. discover all, as to pre- 
serve the fidelity of our history we must, 
when we relate that every familiarity had 
past b«*tween them, and that the fai» Li^ 
titia (for-^-e must, in this single instance, 
imitate Virgil, when he drops the jnui and^ 
the paievj and drop our favourite epithet d 
\t>u»U^ >\vt& iw\iL Lsetitia had, I say, made 
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Smirk as happ^ as Wild desired to be, what 
then must be our reader's confusion ? We 
wiU, therefi)re, draw a curtain over tliis 
sfljpt, from that philocryny wliich Ls in us, 
an proceed to matters, which, instead of 
dishonouring tlie human species, will greatly 
raise and ennoble it 



CHAPTER XI. 

Containing as notdde inHanees of human great- 
ness as are to he met with in ancient or modem 
history. Concluding with some wholesome hints 
to the gay part of mankind. 

Wild no sooner parted from the chaste 
Laetitia, than, recollecting that his friend, 
the count, was returned to his lodgings in 
the same house, he resolved to visit him : 
lor he was none of those half-bred fellows, 
who are ashamed to see their friends when 
they have plundered and betrayed them : 
from which base and pitiful temper, many 
monstrous cruelties have been transacted by 
men, who have sometimes carried their mo- 
desty so far, as to the murder or utter ruin 
of those, against whom their consciences 
iia ve suggested to ttiein, that they have com- 
mitted some small trespass, either by the 
debauching a friend's wife or daughter, be- 
lying or betraying the friend himseli', or 
some other such trifling instance. In our 
hero, tliere was nothing not truly great : he 
could, without the least abashment, drink a 
bottle with tiie man who knew he had the 
moment before picked his pocket; and, when 
lie had strip[)ed him of every thing he had, 
never desired to do him any further mis- 
chief; fi)r he carried good nature to that 
wonderful and uncommon height, that he 
never did a single injury to man or woman, 
by which he himself did not expect to reap 
some advantage. He would o!\en indeed 
say, that by the contrary i)arty men ollen 
made a bad bargain with tiie devil, and did 
liis work for nothing. 

Our hero found the captive count, not 
basely lamenting his fate, nor abandoning 
himself to despair ; but, with due resigna- 
tion, employing himself in preparing several 
packs of cards for future exploits. The 
C4)unt, little suspeclinj^ that Wild had been 
the sole contriver of Uie misfortune which 
had befallen him, rose up, and eagerly em- 
braced him ; and Wild returned his embrace 
with equal warmth. They were no sooner 
seated, than Wild took an occasion, from 
seeing the cards lying on the table, U> in- 
veigh against gaming; and, with an usual 
and highly ct)nnnendahle freedom, al\er first 
exaggerating the distressed circumstances 
in which the count was then involv»:<l, im- 
puttul all his misfortunes t4) that cursctl itch 
of play, which, he said, he concluded had 
brought his present confinement u()oa him, 



and must unavoidably end in his destniction. 
The other, witli great alacrity, defended his 
favourite amusement, (or rather employ- 
ment ;) and, having told his friend the great 
success he liad, alter his unluckily quitting 
the room, acquainted him with the accident 
which followed, and which the reader, as 
well as Mr. Wild, hath had some intimation 
of before ; adding, however, one circum- 
stance not hitherto mentioned, viz. that he 
had defended his money with the utmost 
bravery, and had dangerously wounded tt 
least two of the three men that had attacked 
him. Tliis behaviour Wild, who not only 
knew tlie extreme readiness \v\i\\ which the 
booty had been delivered, but also the con- 
stant frigidity of the count's courage, highly 
applauded, and wished he had been present 
to assist him. 

The a)unt then proceeded to animadvert 
on the carelessness of the watch, and the 
scandal it was to the laws, that honest peo- 
ple could not walk the streets in safety ; and, 
after expatiating some lime on that subject, 
he asked Mr. Wild if he ever saw so pro- 
di^ous a run of luck ; (lor so he chase to 
call his winning, thougli he knew Wild was 
well acquaintt»a with his having loaded dice 
in his pocket ;) the otlier answered, it was 
indeed prodigious, and almost sufficient to 
iustify any person, who did not know him 
better, in suspecting his fair play. * No man, 
I believe, dares call that in question,' replied 
he. ' No surely,' says Wild ; * vou are well 
known to be a man of 'more honour; but 
pray, sir,' continued he, * did the rascals rob 
you of all?' — ' Every shilling,' cries the other, 
with an oath ; *■ they did not leave me a sin- 
gle stake.' 

While they were discoursing, Mr. Snap, 
with a gentleman who followed him, intro- 
duced Mr. Bagshot into the company. It 
seems Mr. Bagshot, immediately after his 
separation from Mr. Wild, returned to the 
gaming-table, where, having trusted to for- 
tune that treasure which he had procured 
by his industry, the faitliless goddess com- 
mitted a breach of trust, and sent Mr. Bag- 
shot away with as empty pockets as are to 
be found in any laced coat in the kingdom. 
Now, as that gentleman was walking to a 
certain reputable house or shed in Covent- 
jranlen market, he fortuned to meet with 
Mr. Snap, who had just returned from con- 
veying the count to his lodgings, and was 
then walking to and fro before the gaming- 
house d(K)r ; for you are to know, my good 
reader, if you have never been a man of wit 
and pleasure about town, that as the vora- 
cious pike lieth snug under some weed, be- 
fore the mouth of any of those little streams 
which discharire themselves into a large 
river, waitini; for the small frv which issue 
thereout ; so hourly, b(?fi>re the d(K»r or 
mouth of these «!5.uuvi\<s-^vsviS*iiJ» ^<^>^i^ ^5^- 
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Snap, or some other gentleman of his occu- 
pation, attend the issuing forth of the small 
fry of youn^ ^fntlemen, to whom they de- 
liver little 8ii{)s of pai'chiiicnt, containiiiir 
invitations of the said i;entlenien to their 
houses, U>iTCther with one Mr. John Doe*, 
a person wliose company is in jjn^at rec|uest. 
Mr. Snap, among many others of these hil- 
lets, happtmed to have one directed to Mr. 
Bag^hot, being at the suit or solicitation of 
one Mrs. Anne Sainple, at whose house the 
said Bag^hot had lodired several months, 
and whence he had inadvertently departed, 
without taking a formal leave; on which 
account, Mrs. Anne had taken this method 
o^speakins^ xpith him. 

Mr. Snap's house heinsj now ven* full of 

Sood com[)anv, he was obligt'd to introduce 
Ir. BaiT^hol into the count's apartment ; it 
being, as he said, the only chamber he had 
to lock up in. Mr. Wild no sooner saw his 
friend, than he ran eagerly to embrace him, 
and immediately presented him to the count, 
who received him with great civility. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Furtkn partiatlars relating to Miss Tishy^ which 
perhaps maunot greatly surprise^ after the farmer. 
The descriflion of a very fine g-mZ/nmrn. •ind a 
dialogue betveen Wild and the county in tchich 
public virtue is just hinted af, xcilh, ^-c, 

Mr. Snap had turned the key a very few 
minutes, before a sep\'ant of llie family call- 
ed Mr. Bagshot out of the room, telling him 
there was a jxirson below who desired to 
speak with him; and this was no other than 
Miss La^titia Snap, whose admirer Mr. 
Barrshot liad long btien, and in whose tender 
Dreast his passion had raised a more anient 
flame than that which any of his rivals had 
been able to raise. Indeed, she was so ex- 
tremely lond of this youth, that she often 
confessed to her female confidants, if she 
could have ever listened to the thought of 
hvini; with any one man, Mr. Bagshot was 
he. — Nor was she singular in this inclina- 
tion, many other younj; ladies being her 
rivals in this lover, who had all the great 
and noble qualifications necessary to lorni a 
true gallant, and which nature is seldom so 
extremelv Ixmntiful as to induljre to any one 
perscm. We will endeavour, however, to 
describe them all with as nmch exactness 
as |)ossible. He was, then, six feet hitrh ; 
had large calves, broad shoiddcrs, a ruddy 
complexion.with brown curled hair, a modest 
assurance, and clean linen. He had, indeed, 
it. must be c(»n(('ssed, s(nne small deficien- 
ei<?s to counterbjilance these heroic qualities ; 
ibr he was the silliest fellow in the world ; 



♦ Thin i.* a fictitious namr<, wluch is \)Mt into every 
WTif; for wiial purpose, iho. lawyrrs V>es\ Vnnvi . 



could neither write nor read ; nor had he a 
single grain or spark of lionour, honesty, or 
gotiii-nature, in his whole composition.' 

As soon as Mr. Bagshot had quitted the 
room, the cx)unt, taking Wild by the hand, 
told him he had something to ci>mmunicate 
to him of very great ini[)ortanc« : ' I am 
very well convinced,' said he, *that Bairshot 
is the person who robbed me.' — Wild start- 
ed with great amazement at this discovery, 
and answered with a most serious counte- 
nance, * I advise you to take c^re how you 
cast any such reflections on a man of Mr. 
Bairshot\s nice honour ; for I am certain l.e 
wiir not bear it.' ' D — n his lionour,' quoth 
the enraged count, *nor can I hear beinir 
roblx^l ; I will apply to a justice of peace.' 
Wild replied, with great indignation, * Since 
you dare entertain such a suspicion against 
my friend, I will henceforth disclaim all ac- 
quaintance wMth you. Mr. Bagshot is a man 
of honour, and my friend, and eonsequeiiily 
it is impossible he sliould be guilty of a bail 
action.' He added much more to the same 
])urpose, which liad not the expected weight 
with the count; for the latter seemed still 
certain as to the person, and resolute in ap- 
plying for justice, which, he said, he thou«ilil 
lie owed to the public, as well as to him^oH". 
Wild then changed his countenance into a 
kind of derision, and spoke as fldlows : * Si;p- 
p>se it should l)e possible that Mr. Bagshot 
had, in a frolic, (lor I will call it no other,) 
taken this metliod of l)orrowing your m(>- 
ney, what will you get by prosecuting liini? 
Not your money again; for you hear lie 
was stripjKHl at the gaming-table;' (ofwhirh 
Bagshot had, during their short confabula- 
tion, informed them;)* you will get then an 
opportunity of being still more out of pockit 
by the prosecution. Another advantage you 
may promise yourself, is, the being l>lo\va 
up at every gaming-house in town,"^for that 
I will assure you of; and then much gotnl 
may it do you, to sit down with the saiis- 
laction of having discharged what it seems 
you owe the public. I am ashamed oC my 
own discernnient, when I mistook you for a 
great man. Would it not be l)etter for you 
to receive part (perhaps all) of your money 
again by a wise concealment ; lor however 
seedy [poor] Mr. Bagshot may l>e now, if he 
hath really played this frolic with you, you . 
may believe he will play it with otlVrs, and 
when he is in cash, you may depend on a 
restoration ; the law will l>e alw-ays in your 
piwer, and tliat is the last remedy which a 
brave or a w^ise man would resort to. Leave 
the affair therefore to me ; I will examine 
Bagshot, and if I find he hath played you 
this trick, I wmU engage my own honour, 
you shall in the end be no loser.' The 
count answered: 'If I was sure to Ix* no 
loser, Mr. Wfld, I apprehend you have a 
"vVixiVl^t o\;jinionof my understanding than to 
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imagine I would prosecute a gentleman tor 
the sake of tlie public. Tliese are foolish 
words of course, which we learn a ridicu- 
lous iiabit of speaking, and will often break 
from us witliout any design or meaning. 1 
assure vou, all 1 desire is a reimbursement, 
and if 1 can by your means obtain that, the 
public may — — * concluding with a phrase 
too coarse to be inserted in a liistory of tliis 
kind. 

They were now informed tliat dinner was 
ready, and the company assembled below 
stairs, whither the reader may, if he please, 
atti'ud these gentlemen. 

There sat down at the table Mr. Snap, 
and the two Miss Snaps, his daughters, Mr. 
Wild the elder, Mr. \Vild the younger, the 
count, Mr. Bagshot, and a grave gentleman, 
who had formerlv had the honour of carry- 
ing arms in a regiment of foot, and who 
was now eniraged in the oflice (perliaps a 
more profitable one) of assisting or follow- 
iiic: Mr. Snap in the execution of the laws 
of his country. 

Nothing very remarkable passed at din- 
ner. The conversation (as is usual in po- 
lite company) rolled chietly on what they 
were then eating, and what thev had latelv 
eaten. In this the military gentleman, who 
had served in Ireland, gave them a very 
particular account of a new manner of 
rotisiing potitoes, and others gave an ac- 
count of other dishes. In short, an indif- 
ferent bystander would have concluded 
Irom their discourse, that they had all come 
into this world for no other purpose than to 
fill their bellies; and indeed, if this was not 
the chief, it is probable it was the most in- 
nocent design naiure had in their formation. 

As soon as the dith was removed, and the 
ladies retired, the count pro|K)sed a game 
at hazard, wiiich was immediately as- 
sented to by the whole company, and the 
dice being immediatclv brought in, the 
count took up the box, and demanded who 
wnidvl set him : to which no one made any 
answer, imagining perhaps the count's pock- 
ets to be more empty than they were ; for, 
in reality, that gentleman (notwithstanding 
what he had heartily swore to Mr. Wild) had, 
since his arrival at Mr. Snap's, c^mveyed 
a piece of i)late to pawn, by which means 
he liad f'urnished himself with ten guineas. 
The count, therefore, perceiving this back- 
wardness in his friends, and probably some- 
what guessing at the cause of it, took the 
said guineas out of Iiis pocket, and threw 
:hem on the table; when lo! (such is the 
brce of example,) all the rest beijan to pro- 
hice their funds, and immediatelv a consi- 
lerahle sum glittering in their eyes, the 
fame began. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

•4 chapter of vehick \ce are extremely won; and 
which indeed \re lock on as our chef d'aittrCf 
containing a xconderful story concerning the devU^ 
and as nice a scene of iionour as ever happened. 

My reader, I believe, even if he be a 
gamester, would not thank me for an exact 
relation of every man's success ; let it suOice 
then that tliey played till the whole money 
vanished from the table. — Whether the devil 
himself carried it away, as some suspected, 
I will not determine ; but very surprising it 
was, tliat every person protested he had 
k)st, nor could any one guess who, unlest^ 
the <feri/, had won. 

But though very probable it is, that tliis 
arch fiend had some share in the booty, it 
is likely lie had not all ; Mr. Ba£):shot being 
imagined to l>e a considerable winner, not- 
withstanding his assertions to the contrary; 
for he was seen by several to convey money 
often into liis {K)eket ; and what is still a httlc 
stronger presumption is, that the grave 
gentleman, whom weliave mentioned to have 
starved liis country in two honourable capa- 
cities, not being willing to trust alone to the 
evidence of his eyes, had frequently dived 
into the said Bagshot's pocket, whence, (as 
he tells us in the apology for his life, after- 
wards published,*) though he might extract 
a few i)ieces, he was very sensible he liad 
left many behind. 

The gentleman had long indulged his cu- 
riosity in this way before Mr. Bagshot, in 
the heat of gaming, had perceived Iiim : but 
as Bagshot was now leaving off play, he 
discovered this ingenious feat of dexterity ; 
upon which, leaping from his chair in vio- 
lent passion, he cried out, * I thought I had 
been among gentlemen, and men of honour, 

but d n me, I find we have a pickpocket 

in company.' The scandakms sound of this 
word extremely alarmed the whole board, 
nor did they all sliow less surprise tlian the 
Con — n Twhose not sitting of late is much 
lamented) would express at hearing there 
was an atheist in the room ; but it more 
particularly aflected the gentleman at whom 
it was levelled, though it was not addressed 
to him. He likewise started from his chair, 
and, with a fierce countenance and accent, 

said, ' Do you mean me ? D n your 

eyes, ycm are a rascal and a scoundrel. 
Those words would have been immediately 
succeeded by blows, had not the company 
interposed, and with strong arm withheld 
the two antaironists from each other. It 
was, however, a l»mirtimel)efore they could 
be prevailed on to sit down ; which being at 

* Not in a book by itself, in iinitatinn <if 5imie olbor 
such pcrinns, hut in thi> oniinnry's arroiint, &r. 
whiTt* all iho aiHilo^ie** fir ihi' lives of ropies and 
whore!", which nave hern puhlishrd within th©«e 
twenty wars, shoiiM have beon inserted. 
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lsi>t h:i)))iily lirouirlit aUnit. Mr. W'M the in»ur; niitl wliilc ho is so onKol, l-o m' i- 
♦ iiUr. who \\'n> :i wr!I-«ll>jM»sril uiti man. m:ilii>, niul no ]«intrt'r. ThinK ii'»: ;'i . 
:iil\isMi th(Mii lii^icikr h:nui.'> aUil 1m- tririiil:; ti.ii::.' a man nimmits ran tMiit-it liis }.••::•.• ; . 
h.ii lilt- ifi nt',i-m:ut, '.xiiii :.ail :« t-t.--\( i! lin- I.Mi'k alintaii iutii thr \>oiUl. ilu* irh. v. :. 
U;-\ aliriMii, ;i!.-»n:s»» .y r»-:'i!.-i t\ ii.an.j .^\von-. l.i- tln;ii:^{,i-N i.s :i man ol' hi.nnur : v\}.«. . .. 
lit trniiiti luti'i tin ri//<ii//'> hiiuui. jjiil, at iIk has I'r liictitf, i.c i>^i» i.«» I- !!;:• :. 

Mr. >n.j|»i.i:rli.> ajjjM.iU'h il tisr n'<«»;\iiii>n. Aihl whv is li.ih cii>tulu»ii .' Ni«* lii'iM 1 - 
aial atiirni-'u li.ai tl:** aiimnt ua> Uy no acHtinN; jiii* liioao nri* ot'tcu a> wi-ll nuc-*-.:. 
nn'aM- i» !»•■ ;»ist n|i l»v anv wi.o hon- ti »• . in in.s liouri^liiniT «'>tati*, si> tluv art. a!:i- 
minriiia U' nin man, ami t:,;i! m,u->s 1j> \vanl>; l.-nt hu'aiisf Uicn, I nu'-an th-i.^. (f 
I'liiMiii irsrnttil It j»iM[it r:\. in uni.:.! m.\ii hi^ own party, tir iranir, ra.l him a ri;i:; ■ !* 
(•.\»«'!iti' .iifiiiM r uaiiiini in i>i> ('i>!:-|Kiny : . hiinoin* in the loriiu-r. and Oi-a^e to c.t.: \ 'i:'i 
tliat in* h'lil ai\vay> Innkri ujion mm as a no in tlit; latti ro'tntlition. Let us ?:•«.(.-. ti.i i. : 
man <•! honour. .iimI »innhu-'l not lait lit- how hath Mr. Hairshot in|urr«l ii.!. i!i :••.-- 
w«Mi..i \si**\i' h.m-i .:' mi: nri-: Thai il" it w:i>» m.in's ln»imiJr: W hy, hi- haihraiitv I. i-s i 
hi> I'wn «M>' . nofmi.:.: -'.fi:-.! |/i i-n;ui».' !.!m pickjH»rl«t ; anil that, prohahly. I'V a >•••.' • 
t«» jnj« up ^. It'll :'i :il!:.':.t \\ii:'M.! jih»j-.i r i -••n>M\.«i-iin. aii»i a loai? rouial-a'»-i:' '• ■• 
SMi. I.ic'ii'n. 'li.' lo'ii.J .:i.i \. ««• -iii'lv «•!. ui' H ii-i.iiiiiir, mav >«t hi a li:i c ti» ii» :■_;••. 
li;» ai'.i' >•:■•:«, ;i:i : ii» pr-ri !•::!.«. ihni !V«n |j..ru i.is ni>ni>i!r. i! i-onssi-irc*.; .]i a x« ' 
mir.i«'««i :-« \« :;t! ' . •». t •-« riiii:ci -. purpuri- niri >-«.-n»i-. A«iriitiinir i*. t:;«i<!i>:'-. 
imr " • i: :.'i •)•. ''i-. A. a.t ^ll■. \\ .■■.mir aiiiunn nt's ^ak(>. i«» In- >i«mi- sj. .;•.:! ii::jii;- 
!:• ;i'. : '■• n:r -.I'*' » I'li. .1:- >i .•*, a in: iia\ ii;:.»- 'loii on iii^ honour. s« i Mi. DiJi'-hot t,»\v i 
Jim .1 '. .i"i ii! .'.' «:i a- :•..;. isf, h«i::ini.N v:4tiHr:ir?ion ; l«-i h.nj ••■••nhly ai.i! tj ip y j- ; : : 
]•> .i\-; • I I a- 1' ! • .I'.i '.-. i* . iiiMii.'.f iii« .:-'.;:«• ih:^ ohiiiMu- iniurv h\ ii:r« f t.\ a-Ninli-^ ::.. : 
t V. 1 . Ji-.-.j" •.-. iii"- i".! :;\ o ••■• n!!«'ii.i r. who hr hn-.rM's ht- i> a man <.'t honour.' Ih-.-L'*:.- 
spoK«- .;8^'iii\' >.im1 \'. i'!i ii i.i'ji-n ioi.o::our. :. ruuni aiiswcrtul. In* was contt nt topic: ■'. 
norc.iMiiiiv Ui.m p"-" M;. iiin riana Isiiri:- r t»» Mr. \Vil«i. ami whatvviT ^ati•^!•ll•til!!l • 
aiitl n-.»i''.« r -»:.*i Mi'ih:!; v.onl, i.or a lt:*::!* i i! tiiji:lit Mil!iri»nt, he would accrp:. ' l.- i 
t'>ii iMH »»rii> iiK>liniah!«* valuf. ilian m\>i ir. ■ I :m .•■ivc int* m\ monov airain iir<t. \n 1 
It' we iiavr no iianu ti) expu^s it Jiy in Ha»:s!iol, *an«l tin-n I will call him a mai; « : 
«»ur t'ant DieiioMarv. it w«-ie 'Vrli to !•< honour with all mv iieart.' The ir»'ni.ii.i:-:- 
wInIi^'iI wi' had. h '.N indfi-d tin* i-NM-niiai tlan pri>!«"*ttd Ik- h.ad not any. whirti >a:i.» 
oiii'itv of a ir« n!!«'m.-.:j. .oiil whn-h n«» Uiaii <i-eoi;drd, liielariuir h«- ha«l hi-i i-vr> ou :i::-. 
who rv«'r wa- ovrui in liie liud. or 0:1 il-i :ni ii:e while; hut ha^j'^'hin nni.iin««l -'• • 
roaii. ;a': o!!i« r< i .\|-.rt --n il.) I'an povw.l,|\ h,. unsiii.>tii d. tirl \N iio. lappinir oi;t a l.ci.'-' 
wif Mil. [»u». aia>! i'.ntl«-m«n. Wj-.at ]>l*y oath, >\vtUT hr had iioi laK* n a ^ujijl,- :.: - 
!< ;t. tjiat a ut«rd t»l' »u«-h -ovcrj iiru a-<i' am! tii.;!!'..'. a^Mint*'. that whoi-vi-r a.">f. t«i'. * ' 
Niriui -s.tMil.i ha\r .m» tmrrr'aiu an j\:j|-i«»u^ ro!i;rir\ 'jave iiim the iie, and. ).«■ v. i-u il :i- 
un app iM'.i'jn ii.a; N,\ire«- tv, o ;•■ t p'.«- im ar. >rnt li. An«i now, ^ueh \.as thtaNfi-ij»li i.i . 
tiie y.niw thin.-r 5''» i'- •' l'»> i>'>' .-onu- hv ol'tli- dual Mau, that nai^-lsot inm.M-!- 
honour I'll an i!'«"»d-n-.turr and iiumanily. ati i\ ariiUM sci-d. and [>erll»*!iied tie «'i!. - 
wfisi'ii \\«'ak min<«N ea.l \ir5i!i-<? H<i\\, T... ri ' n.onii .< rM.uireil ; anil thus, h\ the ♦•>«ju> ''• 
MunJ wi- il !.\ il !o tin- irri.it, l:.r luaM", athln -.- ol'our hero, lhi.s (|uarri 1. wmn. l •• I 
ihi noMi-: ;o ii,r .-aeki r.-. o!'town>, the pinn- so tiital an a^j^iei, and whieh. betwei n f^" 
«k n r-i of iiiov uiii '. auii t;.i etnii.ui ror> of |«Msons>o exlrenu Iv jralous nl'tln-irho:i««!'", 
l-ini'*i'om-N : ^Vl•|I• ii.»? i!.i -..■ 1..1 u ori."»!"Oi'r : would mo>t eertainly ha\<' pnnluei d v< y 
aih! \t\ t!..-v ^..•:u iljo-i- piMui .|i.:;"iii'-^ I dj''a.ilul eoU'^equi nees, was hajtpjy *-■ - 
li.i\«' imhi:oi.. .-,. Ai'a :i, -Mnia U\\ i^or I as'i rluikd. 

mi-takim iiiiMi'H- '!.•• wlra ol' ho::i--;v in Mr. Wild wa< iuileod a little intrn-^tni m 
lh-u' hi»ii'»u»'. .\!:d -^iiai! wr ihi-i. >a\. ilia! ii;is alliiir, :\< he him>ell'liad <i't thr l;i .:'•- 
u.t man wiso vv:\ i "..h I'lom •:.:<»'ii' r »'. hat '■ ntiin 1(» wmk, and had rreeivrd. th:- «_•• w- -' 
law. .ir :u.-tri- ',1 riia;i.-.r >.:< i.i^ o\\ 1:, or w i.<» ;iarl nl'the hool\ : and a.N to Mr. ^i. ••'•.»'■- 'i'- 
>«";fat'» ami ho.iiiv •!. :»rivr-; h.-;i of surj. iiosiijon in hi^ fSivour, it wa.- the u>'ja' ;.•■ i:- * 
propi-r*\. i> a 1:1.01 ol* l-.-inour: Hra\« n . to \\l;i»'h the aiilour ofthai woriisv pi :- ■:^ 
lorhi*! 1 ->. ouii >a\ n«» in llii>, or, IiuIm d. in t'tit luUhip too I'lrijuiMUly hurrii d hiir.. 1' 
an;, oti.iT .f«»o.l ei«:,j;..»n\ . l- hon.»ur irutli .' w:»*' his i'on-?ant mavjm. that h-.- w"r,N .-. ;• - 
No. :• N ti .« in tl '• i.'-'n .'-••••iir ''••'>• : u--. hi.it liii |i i,..w". who wou'.il r-iiek at a ::t:li /.'. - 
ill -t-. r.i.iiiisj- lo II-. «»i::- ■ .•.-.i.iir I"- iiijun tl. piiiLC^ lor hi> fiii-nii. 

Doll- :* sl.i-M ••..II- i-s ui •■', !.-.!• I'm- N ijlirar ea'l . .. - 

rar.. ■•:::. \.i'iii J; '.'. o-.il.! In- an asliol:! »•» ♦ 7^•-^.j•«.'s' '"S J» *i»i'l worii I'.t p- ij-»-\. 

'..»■.• u: liiM*. !l. •.•■.'••••• ••• ■.-.;«p.;Nr li. *!iir'. Wr 

*.••■«-. If, (il', ■«!-.ii. :.■ n 1.5 .'I"! •■•Ml" \'. 'h- . 
• •.':.!i\. Ill v\;.ii '• I il li.i'h *! I- woi»l 1.0- 
n-Mir I'oii--:-* .' W li'v iu •« 'i.t."!!!-. A man 
■ •.' ij«'»]ionr j-^ hr ii»a^ \ vuVud \ viv.iu ol* ho- 1 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

In wkieh tke history of Greatness is continued. 

Matters being thus reconciled, and the 
gaming over, from reasons before hinted, 
the company proceeded to drink about with 
the utmost checrfuhiess and friendship ; 
drinking healtlis, shaking hands, and pro- 
fessing the most perfect affection for each 
other. All which were not in the least in- 
terrupted by some dcsi|?ns which they then 
agitated in their min&, and which they 
intended to execute, as soon as the liquor 
had prevailed over some of their understand- 
ings. Bagstiot and the gentleman intending 
to rob each other ; Mr. Snap and Mr. Wild 
the elder meditating what other creditors 
they could find out, to charge the gentlemen 
tlicn in custody with; the count hoping to 
renew tlie play; and Wild, our hero, laying 
a design to put Bagshot out of the way, or, 
as the vulgar express it, to hang him with 
the first opportunity. But none of these 
great designs could at present be put in 
execution ; for Mr. Snap being soon afler 
summoned abroad, on business of great 
moment, which required, likewise, the 
assistance of Mr. Wild the elder and his 
otlier friend, and as he did not care to trust 
to the nimbleness of the count's heels, of 
which he had already had some experience, 
he declared he must lock up for that evening. 
Here, reader, if thou pleasest, as we are in 
no great haste, we will stop and make a 
simile. As when their lap is finished, the 
cautious huntsman to their kennel gathers 
the nimble-footed hounds, they witli lank 
ears and tails slouch sullenly on, whilst he, 
with his whippers-in, follows close to their 
heels, regardless of their dogi^d humour, 
till having seen them safe within the door, 
he turns the key, and then retires to what- 
ever business or pleasure calls him thence ; 
80, with lowering countenance and reluctant 
steps, mounted the count and Bagshot to 
their chamber, or rather kennel, whither 
they were attended by Snap and those who 
followed him, and where Snap, having seen 
them deposited, very contentedly locked the 
door, and departed. And now, reader, we 
will, in imitati<m of the truly laudable custom 
of the world, leave these our good friends 
to deliver themselves as thev can, and pur- 
sue the thriving fortunes of Wild, our hero, 
who, with that great aversion to satisfac- 
tion and content which is inseparably uici- 
dent to great minds, began to enlarge his 
views with his prosperity : for this restless 
amiable disposition, this noble avidity, which 
increases with feeding, is the first principle 
or constituent quality of these our Great 
Men ; to whom, in their passage on to 
greatness, it happens as to a traveller over 
the Alps, or, it this be a too far-fetched 
simile, to one who travels westward over 



the hills near Bath, where the simile was 
indeed made. He sees not the end of his 
journey at once ; but passing on from scheme 
to scheme, and from hill to hill, with noble 
constancy, resolving still to attain the sum- 
mit on whicli he hath fixed his eye, however 
dirty the n)ads may be tlirough which he* 

struggles, he at length arrives at some 

vile inn, where he nnds no kind of enter- 
tainment nor conveniency for repose. 

I fancy, reader, if thou hast ever travelled 
in these roads, one part of my simile is suf^ 
ficiently apparent, (and indeed, in all these 
illustrations, one side is generally much 
more apparent than the other,) but, believe 
me, if the other doth not so evidently ap- 
pear to thy satisfaction, it is from no other 
reason, than because tliou art unacquainted 
with these Great Men, and hast not had 
sufficient instruction, leisure, or opportunity, 
to consider what happens to tliose who pup- 
sue what is generally understood by orsat- 
NEss: for surely, if thou had^ animadvert- 
ed not only on the manv perils to which 
great men are daily liable while they are 
in their progress, but hadst discerned, as it 
were through a microscope, (for it is invisi- 
ble to the naked eye,) tliat diminutive speck 
of happiness which they attain even in the 
consummationof their wishes, thou wouldst 
lament with me the unhappy fate of these 
great men, on whom nature hath set so su- 
perior a mark, that the rest of mankind are 
Dorn for their use and emolument only, and 
be apt to cry out, * It is pity that those, for 
whose pleasure and profit mankind are to 
labour and sweat, to be hacked and hewed, 
to be pillaged, plundered, and every way 
destroyed, should reap so little advantage 
from all the miseries tliey occasion to others.' 
For my part, I own myself of that humble 
kind of mortals, who consider themselves 
bom for the behoof of some Great Man or 
other, and could I behold his happiness 
carved out of the labour and ruin of a thou- 
sand suph reptiles as myself, I might with 
satistaction exclaim, Sie^ He jtaSU: but 
when I behold one Great Man starving with 
hunger, and freezing with cold, in the midst 
of fifty thousand, who are suffering the 
same evils for his diversion ; when I see 
another, whose own mind is a more abject 
slave to his own greatness, and is more tor- 
tured and racked by it than those of all his 
vassals ; lastly, when I consider whole na- 
tions rooted out only to bring tears into the 
eyes of a Great Man, not indeed because he 
had extirpated so many, but because he had 
no more nations to extirpate, then truly I 
am almost inclined to wish that nature had 
spared us this her Masterpiece, and that 
no Great Man had ever been born into the 
world. 

But to proceed with our history, which 
will, we hope, produce muclvlire.V\^x ^ata 
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and more instructive than any we can 
preach : Wild was no sooner retired to a 
night-cellar, than he hegan to reflect on the 
sweets he had that day enjoyed from the la- 
bours of others, viz. first from Mr. Bagshot, 
who had for his use robbed the count ; and, 
secondly, from the gentleman, who for the 
same good purpose nad picked the pocket 
of BagshoL He then proceeded to reason 
thus with himself: ' The art of policy is the 
art of multiplication ; the decrees of great- 
ness being constituted bv those two little 
words more and less. Mankind are first 

Sroperly to be considered under two grand 
[visions, those that use their own hands, 
and those who empby the hands of others. 
The former are the base and rabble ; the 
latter, the genteel part of the creation. The 
mercantile part of the world, therefore, 
wisely use tne term employing hands, and 
justly prefer each other, as they empby 
more or fewer ; for tlius one merchant says 
he is greater than another, because he em- 
pk>ys more hands. And now indeed the 
merchant should seem to challenge some 
character of greatness, did we not necessa- 
rily come to a second division, viz. Of those 
who empby hands for the use of the com- 
munity m which thev live, and of those who 
empk>y hands merely for their own use, 
witnout any regard to the benefit of soci- 
ety. Of the former sort are the yeoman, 
the manufacturer, the merchant, and per- 
haps the gentleman. The first of these be- 
ing to manure and cultivate his native soil, 
and to employ hands to produce the fruits 
of the earth. The second being to improve 
them by employing hands likewise, and to 
produce from them those useful commodi- 
ties, which serve as well for the conve- 
niences as necessaries of life. The third is to 
employ hands for the exportation of the re- 
dundance of our own commodities, and to 
exchange them with the redundances of 
foreign nations, that thus every soil and 
every climate may enjoy the fruits of the 
whole earth. The gentleman is, by employ- 
ing hands likewise, to embellish his country 
with the improvement of arts and sciences, 
with the making and executing good and 
wholesome laws for the preservation of 
property, and the distribution of justice, 
and in several other manners to be useful to 
society. 

* Now we come to the second part of this 
division, viz. Of those who employ hands 
for their own use only ; and this is that no- 
ble and great part, who are generally dis- 
tinguished into conquerors, absoluieprinees, 
statesmen, and prirs. [thieves.] Now all 
these differ from each other in greatness only 
as they employ more or fewer hands. And 
Alexander the Great was only greater than 
a capiiin of one of tho Tartarian or Arabian 
horacBf as be was at the head of a \^t^ 



number. In what, then, is a aing^ prig 
inferior to any other Great Man, nut be- 
cause he employs his own hands only ; for 
he is not on that account to be levelled with 
the base and vulgar, because he employs 
his hands for his own use only. Now, sup- 
pose Bprig had as many tools as any prime 
minister ever had, would he not be as great 
as any prime minister whatsoever? Ud- 
doubtedly he woukl. What then have I to 
do in the pursuit of greatness, but to pro- 
cure a gang, and to make the use of this 
gang centre in myself. This gang shall 
rob for me only, receiving very moderate 
rewards for their actions ; out of this gan^ 
I will prefer to my favour the boldest and 
most iniquitous ; (as the vulgar express it ;) 
the rest I will, from time to time, as I sec 
occasion, transport and hang at my plea- 
sure; and thus (which I take to be the 
highest excellence of a prig) convert those 
laws which are made for the benefit and pro- 
tection of society, to my single use.' 

Having thus preconceived his scheme, he 
saw nothmff wanting to put it in immediate 
execution, but that which is indeed the be- 
ginning as well as the end of all human de- 
vices; I mean money. Of which com- 
modity he was possessed of no more than 
sixty-five guineas, being all that remained 
from the cbuble benefits he had made of 
Bagshot, and which did not seem sufficient 
to furnish his house, and every other coo- 
vience necessary for so grand an under- 
taking. He resolved therefore to go imme- 
diate^ to the gaming-house, which was 
then sitting, not so much with an intention 
of trusting to fortune, as to play the surer 
card of attacking the winner m his way 
home. On his arrival, however, he thought 
he might as well try his success at the dice, 
and reserve the other resource as his last 
expedient. He accordingly sat down to 
play ; and as fortune, no more than others 
of (ler sex, is observed to distribute her 
favours with strict regard to great men- 
tal endowments, so our hero lost every far- 
thing in his pocket. This loss however he 
bore with great constancy of mind, and 
with as great composure of aspect. To say 
truth, he considered the money as only lent 
for a short time, or rather indeed as de- 
posited with a banker. He then resolved 
to have immediate recourse to his surer 
stratagem ; and casting his eyes round the 
room, he soon perceived a gentleman sit- 
ting in a disconsolate posture, who seemed 
a proper instrument or tool for his purpose. 
In short, (to be as concise as possible in these 
least shining parts of our history,) Wild 
accosted this man, sounded him, found him 
fit to execute, proposed the matter, received 
a ready assent, and having fixed on tlie 
person who seemed that evening the great- 
Vt&t favourite of fortune, they poatdl them- 
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•elves in the most proper place to surprise 
the enemy as he was retiriuj^ to his quar- 
ters, where he was soon attacked, suhdued, 
and plundered ; but indeed of no considera- 
ble Dooty; for it seems this gentleman 
played on a common stock, and liad de- 
posited his winnings at the scene of ac- 
tion; nor had he any more than twoi 



shillings in his pocket when he was at- 
tackea. 

This was so cruel a disappointment to 
Wild, and so sensibly affects us, as no doubt 
it will the reader ; tliat, as it must disqualify 
us both from proceeding any further at pre- 
sent, we will now take a little breath ; and 
therefore we shall here close this book. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ChaneUn rf tiUv ptopU^ with the proper utafir 
wMeh suck wre designed, 

Oirs reason why we chose to end our first 
book as we did, with the last chapter, was, 
that we are now obliged to produce two 
characters, of a stamp entirely different 
from what we have hitherto dealt in. These 
persons are of that pitiful order of mortals, 
who are in contempt called good-natured ; 
being, indeed, sent mto the world by nature 
with the same design with which men put 
little fish into a pike-pond, in order to be de- 
voured by that voracious water-hero. 

But to proceed with our history. Wild, 
bavins: shared the bootv in much the same 
manner as before, i. e, taken three-f5)urths 
of it, amounting to eighteen pence, was now 
retiring to rest, in no very happy mood, 
when, by accident, he met with a young 
fellow, who had formerly been his compa- 
nion, and indeed intimate friend, at school. 
It hath been thought that friendship is usu- 
ally nursed by similitude of manners ; but 
the contrary had been the case between 
these lads: for, whereas Wild was rapa- 
cious and intrepid, the other had always 
more regard for his skin than his money. 
Wild, therefore, had very generously com- 
passionated this defect in his schoolfellow, 
and had brought him off from many scrapes, 
into most of which he had first drawn him, 
bv taking the fault and whipping to himself. 
He had always, indeed, been well paid on 
such occasions ; but there are a sort of peo- 
ple, who, together with the best of the bar- 
gain, will be sure to have the obligation too on 
their side : so it had happened here ; for this 
poor lad had considered himself in the high- 
est degree obliged to Mr. Wild, and md 
contracted a very great esteem and friend- 
ship for him ; the traces of which an absence 
of many years had not in the least effaced 
in his m'md. He no sooner knew Wild, 
therefore, than he accosted him in the most 
friendly manner, and invited him home with 



him to breakfast, (it being now near nine in 
the morning,) which invitation our hero^ 
with no great difficulty, consented to. Thia 
young man, who was about Wild's ase, had 
some time before set up in the trade of a 
ieweller, in the materials or stock for which, 
he had laid out the greatest part of a little 
fortune, and had married a very agreeable 
woman for love, by whom he had two cliil- 
dren. As our reader is to be more acquaint- 
ed with this person, it may not be improper 
to open somewhat of his character, espe* 
cially as it will serve as a kind of foil to the 
noble and great disposition of out hero, and 
as the one seems sent into this world as a 
proper object on which the talents of the 
other wore to be displayed with a proper 
and Just success. 

Mr. Thomas Heartfree, then, (for that 
was his name,) was of an honest and open 
disposition. He was of that sort of men, 
whom experience only, and not their own 
natures, must inform, tliat there are such 
things as deceit and hypocrisy in the world ; 
and who, consequently, are not, at five-and- 
twenty, so difficult to be impoi^ upon as 
the oldest and most subtle. He was poe- 
sessed of several great weaknesses of mmd; 
being good-natured, friendly, and generous 
to great excess. He had, indeed, too little 
regard to common justice ; for he had for- 
given some debts to his acquaintance, only 
because they could not pav him, and had 
entrusted a bankrupt, on his setting up a 
second time, from having been convinc^, 
that he had dealt in his bankruptcy with a 
fair and honest heart, and tliat he had broke 
through misfortune only, and not from ne- 
glect or imposture. He was withal so silly 
a fellow, that he never took the least advan- 
tage of the ignorance of his customers, and 
contented himself with very moderate gains 
on his goods ; which he was the better en- 
aMed to do, notwithstanding his generosity, 
because his life was extremely temperate, 
his expenses being solely confined to the 
cheerful ^tvl^t\:wxatts^v^W»V^fc\v\^^N^^R!«fc^ 
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and DOW and then a moderate glass of wine, 
in which lie indulged himself in tlie company 
of his wife, who, with an agreeable person, 
was a mean-spirited, poor, domestic, low- 
Iwed animal, wno confined herself mostly to 
the care of her family, placed her liappiness 
in her husband and her children, followed 
no expensive fesliious or diversions, and 
indeed rarely went abroad, unless to return 
the visit<i oi a few plain neighbours, and 
twice a-ycar afTordeu herself, in company 
with her husband, the diversion of a play, 
where she never sat in a higlker place than 
thepit. 

To tliis silly woman did tliis silly fellow 
introduce the Great Wild, inlomnng her 
at the same time of tlieir school-acquaint- 
ance, and the many obligations he had re- 
ceived from him. Tliis simple woman no 
sooner heard her husliand had been obliged 
to her guest, than her eves sparkled on him 
with a oencvolence, which is an emanation 
from the heart, and of which great and 
noble minds, whose hearts never swell but 
with an injurv, can have no very adequate 
idea ; it is tuerefore no wonder that our 
hero should misconstrue, as he did, the 
poor, innocent, and simple affection of Mrs. 
Heartfrce towards her husband's Iriend, for 
that great and generous passion, wliich 
fires the eyes of a modern heroine, when 
the colonel is so kind as to indulge his city 
creditor with partaking of his table to-day, 
and of hifl bed to-morrow. Wild therefore 
instantly returned the compliment as he un- 
derstood it, with his eyes, and ])reseutly 
afler bestowed many encomiums cm her 
beauty, with which perhaps she, who was 
a woman, though a good one, and misap- 
prehended the design, was not displeased 
any more than the husband. 

When breakfast was ended, and the wife 
retired to her household affairs. Wild, who 
had a quick discernment into the weaknesses 
of men, and who, besides the knowledge of 
his good (or foolish) disjxisition when alwy, 
had now discovered several sparks of good- 
ness, friendship, and generosity in his friend, 
began to discourse over the accidents which 
had happened in their childhood, and took 
firequent occasions of reminding him of thase 
favours which we have before mentioned 
his having conferred on him ; he then pro- 
ceeded to the most vehement professions of 
friendship, and to the most ardent expres- 
sions of joy in this renewal of their ac- 
quaintance. He at last told liim witli great 
seeming pleasure, that he believed he had 
an opportunity of sending him by the re- 
commendation of a gentleman to "his cus- 
tom, who was then on tKe brink of mar- 
riage, and, if he be not already engaged, 
*I will,' says he, ' endeavour to prevail on 
}um to furnish liis lady with '^wc\a al ^our 
ahop.* 



Heartfree was not backward in thanks to 
our hero, and, af^er many earnest solicita- 
tions to dinner, Avhich were refused, they 
I>arted for the first time. 

But here, as it occurs to our memory, 
that our readers may be surprised (an acci- 
dent which sometimes happens in histories 
of tliis kind) how Mr. Wild the elder, in )iis> 
present capacity, should have been able to 
maintain his son at a reputable schtwi, as 
tliis apix»ars to have bt^en, it mav be nccis- 
sary to infi)rni liim, that Mr. \\ ild hinitiiir 
was then a tradesman in good business ; Lui 
by misfortunes in the world, to wit, extra- 
vagance and £?aming, he liad reduced him- 
self to that honourable occupation which 
we have fl)rnierlv mentioned. 

Having cleared up this doubt, we will 
now pursue our hero, who forthwith re))air- 
ed to the count, and having first settled pre- 
liminary articles concerning distributions, he 
acquaint4.*d him with the scheme which he 
had formed against Heartfree; and after 
consulting projx^r metluHls to put it in exe- 
cution, they began to concert measurtNs tor 
the enlargement of the count ; on which 
tlie first, and indeed only point to l)e consi- 
dered, was to raise money, not to (my hi» 
debts, for that would have required an im- 
mense sum, and was contrarv to his incli- 
nation or intention, but to procure him bail ; 
for as to his escape, Mr. Snap had taken 
such precautions that it appeared absolutely 
impossible 



CHAPTER If. 

Great examples of greatness in WUd, shown as 
weU by Ins bekaviour to Bagshot, as in a schrme 
laid, first, to impose on Heartfree by means of the 
cotaU, and then to cheat the count of the booty. 

Wild undertix)k, therefore, to extract 
some money from Bagshot, who, notwith- 
standing the depredations made on him, had 
carried off a pretty considerable b^wty from 
their engagt^ment at dice the preceding day. 
He Ibuiul Mr. Bagshot in expectation of his 
bail, and, wnth a countenance full of con- 
cern, which he could at any time, with won- 
derful art, put on, told him, that all was dis- 
covered ; tJiat tlie count knew him, and in- 
tended to prosecute him for the robl)cry, 
had not I exerted (said he) my utmost in- 
terest, and with great difficulty prevailed on 
him in case vi)u refund the money. 

* Refund the monev V cried Bagshot, * that 
is in your power; for you know what an 
inconsideraole part of it fell to my share.' — 
* How !' replied Wild, ' is this vour gratitude 
to me for saving your life ? TPor your own 
conscience must convince you of your guilt, 
and with how much certainty the gentleman 
can give evidence against you.' — * Marry 



come up,' ({uoth Bagshot, 'I believe my 
,\j& ^<(yQ& \^ \tfjN.\«. VDL djBLnger. I know 
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those who arc as guiltv as myself. Do you 
tell me of confjcience ? — ' Yes, sirrah !' an- 
surured our hero, taking him by the collar, 
'and since you dare threaten me, I will 
show you tlie ditFerence between commit- 
ting a robbery, and ctmniving at it, which is 
all 1 can charge myself with. I own, indeed, 
I su!4pectcd when you showed me a sum of 
money, that you had not come honestly by 
it.' — ' How,* says Ba^shot, frightened out 
of one half of his wits, and amazed out of 
the other, * can vou deny?' — 'Yes, you 
r;i««r,al,' answered NVild, ' I do deny every 
tliintr, and do you find a witness to prove 
it; and to show you how little apprehen- 
sions I have of your jjower ti> hurt mo., 1 
will have you apprehended this moment.' 
At which words he offered to break from 
him ; but Ba||^hot laid hold of his skirts, 
and, with an altered tone and manner, bc;g- 
god him not to be so impatient. ' Refund, 
then, sirrah,* cries Wild, * and perhaps I 
may take pity on you.' — * What must I re- 
fund ?* answered Bagshot. * Every farthing 
in your pocket,' replied Wild; * tlien I may 
have some comnassion on you, and not only 
save your life, nut, out of an excess of ge- 
nerosity, may return you something.' At 
which words Bagshot seeming to hesitate, 
Wild pretended to make to Uie door, and 
rapt out an oath of vengeance with so vio- 
lent an emphasis, that his friend no longer 
presumed to balance, but suffered Wild to 
search his pockets, and draw forth all he 
f()und, to the amount of twenty-one guineas 
and a half, which last piece our generous 
hero returned him agam; telling him, he 
might now sleep secure, but advised him for 
the future n(>ver to threaten his friends. 

Thus did our hero execute the greatest 
exploits with the utmost ease imaginable, 
by meaas of those transcendent qualities 
wiiirh nature had indulged him with, viz. a 
bold heart, a tlmndering voice, and a steady 
coimttmance. 

Wild now returned to the count, and in- 
f«)rmed him that he had got ten guineas of 
Bagshot ; f()r, with great and c^inimendable 
prudr*nce, he sunk the other eleven into liis 
own pocket; and told him, with that money 
he would pn)cure him bail, which he af)er 
prevailed on his father, and another gcntk;- 
man of the same occupation, to become, for 
two guineas each ; so that he made lawful 
prize of six more, making Bagshot debtor 
ibr the whole ten ; for such were his great 
abilities, and so vast the compass of his un- 
derstanding, that he never nuide any bar- 
gain without over-reaching, (or in the vul- 
gar phrase, cheating,) the person with whom 
he dealt. 

The count being, by these means, en- 
larged, the first thing they did, in order to 
procure credit from tradesmen, was the 
taking a handsome house, ready furnished, 



in one of the new streets ; in which, as soon 
as the count was settled, thev proceeded to 
furnish him with servants and equipage, and 
all tlte iniignia of a large estate proper to 
impose on poor Heartfree. These beuig all 
obtained, Wild made a second visit to hia 
friend, and with much joy in his counte- 
nance, acquainted him that he had sue- 
ceeded in hts endeavours, and that the gen- 
tleman had promised to deal with him for 
the jewels wliich he intended to present hda 
bride, and whicli were designed to be very 
splendid and costly; he tlierefore appointed 
hmi to go to tlie count tlie next morning, 
and carry witli him a set of the richest ami 
most beautiful jewels he had, giving him at 
the same time some hints of the count's ig- 
norance of that commodity, and that he 
might extort wliat price of him he pleased ; 
but Heartfree told him, not without some 
disdain, tliat he scorned to take any such 
advantage ; and, af\er expressing much gra- 
titude to his friend for his recommendation, 
he promised to carry the jewels at the hour, 
and to tiie place appointed. 

I am sensible tliat the reader, if be hath 
but the least notion of greatness, must have 
such a contempt for Sie extreme folly of 
this fellow, tliat he will be verv little con- 
cerned at any misfortunes which may befsd 
him in the sequel ; for, to have no suspicion 
that an old school-fellow, with whom he 
had, in his tenderest years, contracted a 
friendship, and who, on the accidental r^ 
newing of tlieir acquaintance, had profess* 
ed the most passionate regard for him, 
should be very ready to impose on him ; in 
short, to conceive tliat a friend shoukl, of 
his own accord, without any view to his 
own interest, endeavour to do him a ser- 
vice, must argue such weakness of mindi 
such ignorance of the world, and such an 
artless, simple, undesigning heart, as must 
render the person possessed of it the lowest 
creature, and the properest object of con- 
tempt imagiqable, in the eyes of every man 
of understanding and discernment 

Wild remembered that his friend Heart- 
free's faults were rather in his heart than in 
his head ; that though he was so mean a 
fellow that he was never capable of laying 
a design fidi injure any human creature, yet 
was he bv no means a fool, nor liable to 
any gross imposition, unless where his heart 
betrayed him. He therefore instructed the 
count to take only one of his jewels at the 
first interview, and to reject tne rest as not 
fine enough, and order him to provide sane 
richer. He said, this management would 
prevent Heartfree from expecting ready- 
money for the jewel he brought with him, 
which the count was prcsenUy to dispose 
of, and bv means of tliat money, and his 
great abilities at cards and dice, to jjet to- 
gether as large a sum as possihlfi^vbsd^.^ 
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did not in tlie least tenipfe giving him cre- 
dit ; but as he had in reality procured those 
jewels of another, his own tittle stock not 
being able to furnish any thing so valuable, 
he begged the count would be bo kind to 
^ve his note for the money, payable at the 
time he mentioned : which tliat gentleman 
did not in tlie least scruple : so he paid him 
the thousand pounds in specie, and gave his 
note for two thousand eight hundred pounds 
more to Heartfree, who burnt with gratitude 
to Wild, for the noble customer he had re- 
commended to him. 

As soon as Heartfree was departed, Wild, 
who waited in another room, came in, and 
received the casket from the Count; it 
having been agreed between them, that this 
should be deposited in his hands, as he was 
the ori^al contriver of the scheme, and 
was to have the largest share. Wild having 
received tlie casket, otfered to meet tlie 
count late that evening, to come to a divi- 
sion ; but such was the latter's confidence 
in the honour of our hero, that, he said, if 
it was any inconvenience to him, the next 
morning would do altogether as well. This 
was more agreeable to Wild, and accord- 
ingly an appointment being made for that 
purpoi»e, he set out in haste to pursue 
Heartfree to the place where the two gen- 
tlemen were ordered to meet and attack 
him. — Those gentlemen, with noble resolu- 
tion, executed tlieir purpose ; they attacked 
and spoiled the enemy of tlie whole sum he 
had received from tlie count. 

As soon as the enga^ment was over, 
and Heartfree left sprawling on the ground, 
our hero, who wisely declined trusting tlie 
booty in his friends' hands, though he had 
good experience in their honour, made off 
after the conquerors ; at length they being 
all at a place of safety, Wild, according to a 
previous agreement, received nine tenths of 
the booty ; the subordinate heroes did, in- 
deed, profess some little unwillingness (per- 
liaps more tlian was strictly consistent with 
honour) to perform tlieir contract; but 
Wild, partly by argument, but more by 
oaths, and threatenings, prevailed with 
them to fulfil their promise. 

Our hero having thus, with wonderful 
address, brought this m-eat and glorious 
action to a happy conclusion, resolved to 
relax his mind Biier his fatigue, in the con- 
versation of the fair. He, therefore, set for- 
wards to his lovely Lsetitia ; but in his way, 
accidentally met with a young lady of his 
acquaintance. Miss Molly Straddle, who 
was taking the air in Bridges-street. Miss 
Molly seeing Mr. Wild, stopped him, and 
with a familiaritv peculiar to a genteel town 
education, tapped or rather slapp'd him on 
the back, and asked him to treat her with 
. . TT - « I-- " P^"^ of wine, at a neighbouring tavern. 

mtion from without Heartfree, \Y\eTefoT«,\TV«t Vv^to, though he loved the cliaste U?ti- 



was to pay down to Heartfree, at the deli- 
very or the set of jewels, who would be 
thus void of all manner of suspicion, and 
woukl not fail to give him credit for the re- 
tidue. 

By this contrivance it will appear in the 
tequel, that Wild did not only propose to 
maxe the imposition on Heartfree, who was 
(hitherto) void of all suspicion, more cer- 
tain ; but to rob the count himself of this 
■urn. This double method of cheating the 
very tools who arc our instruments to cheat 
others, is the superlative degree of great- 
neaa, and is probably, as far as any spirit 
crusted over with clay can carry it, falling 
very little short of Diabolism itself. 

This method was immediately put in ex- 
ecution, and the count, the first day, took 
only a single brilliant, worth about three 
hundred pounds, and ordered a necklace, 
ear-rings, and solitaire, of the value of three 
thoueami more, to be prepared by tliat day 
ievenni^t 

This interval was employed by Wild in 
proeecutinff his scheme of raising a gang, 
m which he met with such success, that 
within a few days he had levied several bold 
and resolute fellows, fit for any enterprise, 
bow dangerous or great soever. 

We have before remarked, that the truest 
mark of greatness is insatiabihty. Wild 
had covenanted with the count to receive 
three fourths of the booty, and had, at the 
nune time, covenanted with himself, to se- 
cure the other fourth part likewise, for which 
he had formed a very great and noble de- 
sign ; but he now saw with concern, that 
■urn, which was to be received in hand by 
Heartfree, in danger of being absolutely losL 
In order, therefore, to possess himself of that 
likewise, he contrived that the jewels should 
be brought in the aflemoon, and that Heart- 
free should be detained before the count 
could see him; so that the night should 
overtake him in his return, when two of his 

Sng were ordered to attack and plunder 
n. 



CHAPTER m. 

CmtaMng teemt qf toftnest, love^ and hotwuTf all 
in the great ttyle, 

Thx count had disposed of his jewel for 
its full value, and this he had, by dexterity, 
raised to a thousand [wunds; this sum, 
therefore, he paid down to Heartfree, pro- 
mising him the rest within a month. His 
house, his equipage, his appearance, but, 
above all, a certain plausibility in his voice 
mnd behaviour, would have deceived any, 
hut one whose great and wise heart had dic- 
tated to him something within, which would 
lave secured him from any danger of impo- 
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tia with excenive tenderness, was not of 
that low snivelling lireed of mortals, who, 
as it is generally expressed, tie themselves to 
a wamak's t^nron strings ; in a word, who 
are tainted with that mean, base, low vice, 
or virtue as it is called, of constancy ; there- 
fore he immediately consented, and attend- 
ed her to a tavern famous for excellent wine, 
known by the name of the Runmier and 
Horse-shoe, where they retired to a room 
by themselves. Wild was very vehement 
in his addresses, but to no purpose; the 
young ladv declared she would grant no 
favour till he had made her a present ; this 
was immediately complied with, and the 
lover made as happy as he could desire. 

The immoderate fondness which Wild 
entertained for his dear Loetitia, would not 
suffer him to waste any considerable time 
with Miss Straddle. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, all the endearments and caresses 
of that young lady, he soon made an excuse 
to go down stairs, and theace immediately 
set forward to Lstitia, without taking any 
formal leave of Miss Straddle, or indeed of 
the drawer, with whom the lady was aAer- 
wards obliged to come to »n account for the 
reckoning:. 

Mr. Wild, on his arrival at Mr. Snap's, 
found only Miss Doshy at home ; that young 
lady being employed alone, in imitation of 
Penelope, with her thread or worsted; only 
with this difference, that whereas Penelope 
unravelled by night what she had knit or 
wove, or spun by day, so what our young 
heroine unravelled by day, she knit again by 
night. In short, she was mending a pair of 
blue stockings with red clocks ; a circum- 
stance which, perhaps, we might have omit- 
ted, had it not served to show that there are 
still some ladies of this age, who imitate the 
simplicity of the ancients. 

Wild immediately asked for his beloved, 
and was informed that she was not at home. 
He then inquired where she was to be found, 
and declared, he would not depart till he 
had seen her ; nay, not till he had married 
her; for, indeed, his passion for her was 
truly honourable ; in other words, he had so 
ungovernable a desire for her person, that 
he vTOuld go any length to satisfy it. He 
then pulled out the casket, which" he swore 
was full of the finest jewels, and that he 
would give them all to her, with other pro- 
mises ; which so prevailed on Miss Doshy, 
who had not the common failure of sisters 
in envying, and often endeavouring to dis- 
appoint each other's happiness, that she de- 
sired Mr. Wild to sit down a few minutes, 
whilst she endeavoured to find her sister, 
and to bring her to him. The lover thanked 
her, and promised to stay till her return ; 
and Miss Doshy, leaving Mr. Wild to his 
meditations, fastened him in the kitchen by 
bamng the door, (for most of the doors in 



this mansion were made to be bolted on the 
outside,) and then slapping to the door of 
the house with great violence, without going 
out at it, she stole sofUyup stairs, where 
Miss Leetitia was engaged m close confer- 
ence with Mr. Ba^hot. Miss Letty, being 
informed bv her sister in a whisper of what 
Mr. Wild had said, and what he had pro> 
duced, told Mr. Bagshot, that a young (adr 
was below to visit her, whom she would 
despatch with all ima^able haste, and re- 
turn to him. She desired him, therefore, to 
stav with patience for her in the mean time, 
and that she would leave the door unk)cked, 
though her papa would never forgive her if 
he should discover it. Basshot promised on 
his honour, not to step witfvout his chamber ; 
and the two young ladies went sofUy down 
stairs : when pretending first to maae their 
entry into the house, thev repaired to the 
kitchen, where not even the presence of the 
chaste Lsetitia could restore that harmony 
to the countenance of her k)ver, which MiM 
Theodosia had left him possessed of; for, 
during her absence, he had discovered the 
absence of a purse containing bank notee 
for 900/. which had been taken from Mr. 
Heartfree, and which, indeed. Miss Straddle 
had, in the warmth of his amorous caresseSy 
unperceived drawn from lum. Howev)^, 
as he had that perfect mastery of his temper, 
or rather of his muscles, which is as neces- 
sary to the forming a great character, as to 
the personatinj^ it on tlie stage, he soon con- 
veyed a smile mto his countenance, and con- 
cealing as well his misfortune as his chagrin 
at it, began topay honourable addresses to 
Miss Letty. — Tins youns lady, among many 
other good ing^redients, nad three very pre- 
dominant passions ; to wit, vanity, wanton- 
ness, and avarice. To satisfy the first of 
these she employed Mr. Smirk and com- 
pany ; to the second, Mr. Bagshot and com- 
pany ; and our hero had the honour and hap- 
piness of solely engrossing the third. Now, 
these three sorts of lovers she had very dij^ 
ferent ways of entertaining. With the first, 
she was all gay and coquette ; wiUi the se- 
cond, all fond and rampant ; and wiUi the 
last, all cold and reserved. She therefore 
told Mr. Wild, with a most composed aspect, 
that she was glad he had repented of his 
manner of treating her at their last inter- 
view, where his behavk>ur was so mon- 
strous, that she had resolved never to see 
him any more ; that she was afraid her own 
sex would hardly pardon her the weakness 
she was guilty of in receding from that re- 
solution, which she was persuaded she never 
should have brought herself to, had not her 
sister, who was there to confirm what she 
said, (as she did with many oaths,) betrayed 
her into his company, bv pretending it was 
another person to visit lier ; but however^ 
a« he no^ VVvo>3k^\ '^tts^t \ft ^^'-^^X'sst tsca^ 
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ooavinciiiff pnwfs of his affections, (for he 
had now uie casket in his hand,) and since 
she perceived his desijo^s were no lonjQ:er 
against her virtue, hut were such an a wo- 
man of honour mi^Iit listen to, she must 
own — and Uien she feigned an hesitation, 
when Theodoeia hegan: — *Nay, sister, I 
am resolved you sliall counterleit no bngcr. 
I assure you, Mr. Wild, she hatli the most 
▼iolent passion for you in the world ; and 
indeed, dear Tisliy, if you otier to g[o back, 
since I plainly see Mr. Wild's designs are 
honourahle, 1 will betray all you have ever 
•aid.' — * How, sister,' answered I^a^titia, * I 

r9test you will drive me out of the room : 
did not expect this usage from you.' 
Wild then fell on his knees, and taking hold 
of her hand, repeated a speech, which as the 
reader may easily suggest it to himself, I 
■hall not here set down. He then offered 
her the casket, but she gently rejected it ; 
and on a second off(T, with a modest coun- 
tenance and voire, desired to know what it 
contained. Wild then opened it, and took 
forth (with sorrow I write it, and with sor- 
row will it be read) one of those heautitul 
necklaces, w^ith which, at the fair of Bar- 
tholomew, they deck the well-hewhitencd 
neckof Thalestris, queen of Amazons, Anna 
Bullen, Queen Elizabeth, or some other high 
princess in Drollic story. It was indeed 
composed of that paste, which Derdirus 
Magnus, an ingenious toyman, doth at a 
very moderate price dis])ense of to the se- 
cond-rate beaus of the metropolis. For to 
open a truth, which we ask our reader's 

Eirdon for having concealed from him so 
ng, the sagacious count, wiselv fearin<; 
lest some accident might prevent IVfr. Wild% 
return at the appointed time, had carefully 
conveyed the jewels which Mr. Heartfrele 
had brought with him, into his own pocket ; 
and in their stead had placed in the casket 
these artificial stones, which, though of 
eaual value to a philosopher, and perhaps 
or a much greater to a tnie admirer of the 
compositions of art, had not however the 
■ame charms in the eyes of Miss Lettv, who 
had indeed some knowledge of jewels ; for 
Mr. Snap, with great reason, considering 
how valuable a part of a lady's education it 
would be to be well instructed in these 
things, in an age when young ladies learn 
little more than how to dress tliemselves, 
had in her youth placed Misif Lettv as the 
handmaid (or liousemaid as the vutgar call 
it) of an eminent pawnbroker. The light- 
ning, therefore, which should have flashed 
from the jewels, flashed from her eyes, and 
thunder immediately followed from licr 
voice. She Iw-knaved, bo-rascalled, Iw- 
rogued the unhappy hero, who stood silent, 
conf()unded with astonislnnent, but more 
with shame and indignation, at beinf; thiis 
out'wlttcd and over-reacbcd. Xl Wg\\\\\fi 



recovered his spirito, and throwing down the 
casket in a raire, he snatched the key fn m 
the table: and without making any answer 
to the ladies, who both very plentifully 
opened upon him, and without taking any 
leave of them, he flew out at the door, and 
repaired with the utmost expedition to the 
count's habitation. 



CHAPTER IV. 

In vhieh Jf'Udy after many fruUles* miemomt t$ 
discorer his Jrimd, moralizes en kis mitfortune 
in a speech, vhick may be of use {if rightly under- 
stood) to some other considerable speech^makirs. 

Not the highest-fed footman of tlie high- 
est-bred woman of quality knocks with more 
impetu(.»sity, than Wild did at the counts 
door, which was imme<liately opened bv a 
well-dressed livervman, who answertnl tfiat 
his master was not at home. Wild, not sa- 
tisfied with this, searched the house, but to 
no purpose; he then ransacked all the ga- 
ming houses in town, but lound no count : 
indeed, that gentleman had taken leave of 
his house the same instant Mr. Wild liad 
turned his back, and, equif)ping himselt 
with h<x>ts and a post-horse, without taking 
with him either servants, clothes, or any ne- 
cessarifs tor the journey of a great 'man, 
nmde such mighty expt^dition, that he was 
now upwards of twenty miles on his way to 
Dover. 

Wild, finding his search ineflectual, re- 
solved to give it over (or that night ; lie 
then retired to his seat of contemplation, a 
night-cellar; where, without a single tar- 
thing in his pocket, he called tor a sneaker 
of punch, and placing himself on a bench 
by hinjself, he softly vented the following 
soliloquy : 

' How vain is human greatness ! What 
avail superior abilities, and a noble defiance 
of those narrow rules and bounds which 
confine the vulgar; when our l>est con- 
certed schemes are liable to he defeated ! 
How unhappy is the state of pricgism! 
How imp<issil)le for human prudence to 
Ibresee and guard against every circumven- 
tion ! It is even as a game of chess, where, 
while the rook, or knight, or bishop, is bu- 
sied in Ibri^casting simie great enterprise, a 
wortliless pawn interpwes, and disconcerts 
his scheme. Better had it been f<)r me to 
liave observed the simple laws of friend- 
ship and morality, than thus to ruin my 
friend for the benefit of others. I might 
have commanded his purse to any degree 
of moderation ; I have now disabled him 
fnnn the power of serving me. Well ! but 
that was not mv desiorn. If I cannot ar- 
raign my own conduct, why should I, like a 
woman or a child, sit down and lament the 
\ CC\§aY\*^^"^^'^^^^ ^^ chanc* ? But can I ac- 
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quit myself of al neglect? Did I not mis- 
behave in puttino^it into the power of others 
to outwit me ? But that is impossible to be 
avoided. In this a prig is more unhappy 
than any other : a cautious man may, in a 
crowd, preserve his own pockets by keeping 
his hands in tliem ; but while the f^rtg* em- 
ploys his hands in another's pocket, how 
shall he be able to defend hLs own ! Indeed, 
in this light what can be imagined more 
miserable than a prig? How dangerous 
are his acquisitions ! how unsafe, how un- 
quiet his possessioas ! why then should any 
man wish to be a prig^ or where is his 
^eatncss ? I answer, in his mind : His the 
mward glory, the secret consciousness of 
doing great and wonderful actions, which 
can aJone support the truly great mait, 
whether he be a conqueror, a tyrant, a 
STATESMAN, or a PRIG. Thcsc must bear 
him up against the private curse and pub- 
lic imprecation, and while he is Imted and 
detested by all mankind, must make him 
inwardly satisfied with himself. For what 
but some such inward satisfaction as this, 
could inspire men possessed of power, of 
wealth, of every human blessing, which 
pride, avarice, or luxury could desire, to 
xbrsakc their homes, abandon ease and re- 
pose, and at the expense of riches and 
pleasures, at the price of labour and hard- 
ship, and at the hazard of all that fortune 
hath liberally given them, could send them 
at the head of a multitude o^ prigs called an 
army, to molest their neighbours : to intro- 
duce rape, rapine, blo<Mshed, and every 
kind of misery among their own species ? 
Wliat but some such glorious appetite of 
mind could inflame princes, endowed with 
the greatest honours, and enriched with the 
most plentiful revenues, to desire maliciously 
to rob those subjects of their liberties, who 
are content to sweat for the luxury, and to 
bow their knees to the pride of those very 
princes ? What but this can inspire them 
to destn)y one half of their subjects, in order 
to reduce the rest to an absolute dei)endence 
on their own wills, and on those of their 
brutal successors? What other motive 
could seduce a subject, possessed of great 
property in his community, to betray the 
mterest of his fellow-subjects, of his breth- 
ren, and his posterity, to the wanton dispo- 
sition of such princes ? Lastly, what less 
inducement could persuade the prig to for- 
sake the methods of acquiring a safe, an 
honest, and a plentiful livelihood, and, at 
the hazard of even life itself, and what Is 
mistakingly called dishonour, to break open- 
ly and bravely through tlie laws of his 
country, for uncertain, unsteady, and unsafe 
gain ? Let me then hold myself contented 
with this reflection, that I have been wise, 
though unsuccessful, and am a great, 
though an unhappy man." 



His soliloquy and his punch concluded 
together ; for he had at every pause com- 
forted himself witli a sip. And now it came 
first into his head, that it would be more 
difficult to pay for it, than it was to swallow 
it, when, to his great pieasuie, he beheld, at 
another corner of the room, one of tlie gen- 
tlemen whom he had employed in the at- 
tack on Hearttree, and who, he doubted 
not, would readily lend him a guinea or two; 
but he had the mortification, on applying to 
him, to hear that the gaming-tal)le had 
stripped him of all the booty which his own 
generosity had lef\ in his possession. He 
was therefore obliged t4> pursue his usual 
method on such occasions : so, cocking his 
hat fiercelv, he marched out of the room 
witliout making any excuse, or any one dar- 
ing to make the least demand. 



CHAPTER V. 

CtndcAningmany surprising adventures^ wkieh our 
kerOf with great greatness, achieved. 

We will now leave our hero to take a 
short repose, and return to Mr. Snap's, 
where, at Wild's departure, the fair Theo- 
doeia had again betaken herself to her stock- 
ing, and Miss Letty had retired up stairs to 
Mr. Bagshot ; but that gentleman had bro- 
ken his parole, and, having conveyed him- 
self below stairs behind a door, he' took the 
opportunity of Wild's sally to make his es- 
cape. We shall only observe, that Miss 
Letty 's surprise was the greater, as she had, 
notwithstanding her promise to the contrary, 
taken the precaution to turn the key ; but, 
in her hurry, she did it ineffectually. How 
wretched must have been the situation of 
this young creature, who had not only lost 
a lover, on whom her tender heart perfectly 
doted, but was exposed to the rage of an 
injured father, tenderly jealous of^liis ho- 
nour, which was deeply engaged to the she- 
riff of London and Middlesex for the safe 
custody of the said Bagshot, and for which, 
two very good responsible friends had given 
not only their words but their bonds. 

But let us remove our eyes from this me- 
lancholy object, and survey our hero, who, 
afler a successless search for Miss Straddle, 
with wonderful greatness of mind, and 
steadiness of countenance, went early in the 
morning to visit his friend Heartfree, at a 
time when the common herd of friends 
would have forsaken and avoided him. He 
entered the room ^vith a cheerful air, which 
he presently chan^d into surprise on seeing 
his friend in a night-gown, with his wound- 
ed head bound about with linen, and look- 
ing extremely pale from a great effusion of 
blood. When Wild was informed by Heart- 
free what had happened, he first expressed 
great sorrow, aud ^^t^^t\'^ ^>a5^^T^\ "^s^ 
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violent agonies ofraffe against the robbem to 
burst from him. Heartfree, in compassion 
to the deep impressions his misfortunes 
seemed to make on his friend, endeavoured 
to lessen it as much as possible, at the same 
time exa<z^rating the obligation he owed 
to Wild, in which his wife likewise second- 
ed him; and tliey breakfasted with more 
comfort tiian was reasonably to be expected 
after such an accident. Heartfree express- 
ing great satisfaction that he had put the 
count's note in another pocket-book, adding, 
that such a loss would have been fatal to 
him ; ' for, to confess the truth to you, my 
dear friend,' said lie, 'I have had some losses 
lately, which have greatly perplexed my af- 
fiiirs ; and though 1 have many debts due 
to me from people of great fashion, I assure 
you I know not where to be certain of get- 
ting a shilling.' Wild greatly felicitated 
him on the lucKy accident of preserving his 
note, and then proceeded with much acri- 
mony, to inveigh against the barbarity of 
people of fashion, who kept tradesmen out 
of their money. 

While thev amused themselves with dis- 
courses of tills kind, W^ild, meditating with- 
in himself whetlier he should borrow or 
steal from his friend, or indeed whether he 
could not effect both, the apprentice brought 
a bank-note of 500/. in to Heartfree, wliich, 
he said, a gentlewoman in the shop, who 
had been looking at some jewels, desired 
him to exchange. Heartfree, looking at the 
number, imm^iately recollected it to be one 
of those he had been robbed of. With this 
discovery he ac^^uainted W^ild, who, with 
the notable presence of mind, and unchang- 
ed complexion, so essential to a great cha- 
racter, advised him to proceed cautiously ; 
and offered (as Mr. Heartfree himself was, 
he said, too much flustered to examine the 
woman with sufBcient art) to take iier into 
a room in his house alone. He would, he 
said, personate the master of the shop, 
would pretend to show her some jewels, and 
would undertake to get sufhcient informa- 
tion out of her to secure the ro(nies, and 
most probably, all their booty. This pro- 
posal was readilv and thankfully accepted 
by Heartfree. Wild went immediately up 
stairs into the room apfwinted, whither the 
apprentice, according to appointment, con- 
ducted the lady. 

The apprentice was ordered down stairs 
the moment the lady entered the room ; and 
Wild, having shut the door, approached her 
with great ferocity in his 1(X)ks, and began 
to expatiate on the complicated baseness of 
tlie crime she had been guilty of: but though 
he uttered many good lessons of morality, 
as we doubt whether from a particular rea- 
son they may work any very c^ood efl'ect on 
our reader, we rIiiiU omit \ws s\v€ech, and 
oiiiy mention his conclusion, w\v\cVv 'w^b Viv 



asking her, what mercy she cmild now ex- 
pect Trom him ? Miss Straddle, for thtt 
was the younff ladv, who had had a good 
education, and had been more than once 

S resent at the Old Bailey, very confidently 
enied the whole charge, and said, she 
had recei\'ed the note from a friend. Wild 
then raising his voice, toki her, she shoulo 
be immediately committed, and she mifht 
depend on being convicted ; * but,' added 
he, changing his tone, ' as I have a violent 
affection for thee, mv dear Straddle, if you 
follow my advice, 1 promise you on *my 
honour, to forgive you, nor shall you m 
ever called in question on this ac-count.' 
* Why, wliat would you have me to do, Mr. 
Wild ?' replied the young lady, with a plea- 
santer aspect. ' You must know, then, said 
Wild, * Ine money you picked out of my 
pocket (nay, by G — d you did, and if vou 
offer to flinch, you shall be convicted of it) 
I won at play of a fellow, who, it seems, 
robbed my friend of it ; you must, there- 
fore, eive an information on oath, against 
one Thomas Fierce, and say, that you re- 
ceived the note from him, and leave the rest 
to me. I am certain, Molly, you must be 
sensible of your obligations* to me, who re- 
turn good for evil to you in tliis msnoer.' 
The lady readily consented ; and advanced 
to embrace Mr. Wild, who stepped a little 
back and cried, *Hold, MoUy; there are 
two other notes of 200/. each, to be account- 
ed for, where are they ?' The lady protest- 
ed with the most solemn asseverations that 
she knew no more: with which, when Wila 
was not satisfied, she cried, ' I will stano 
search.' * That you shall,' answered Wild, 
' and stand strip too.' He then proceeded 
to tumble and search her, but to no pur 
pose, till at last she burst into tears, and de- 
clared she would tell the truth, (as indeed 
she did ;) she then confessed that she had 
disposed of the one to Jack Swagger, a 
great favourite of the ladies, being an Irish 
gentleman, who had been bred clerk to an 
attornev, afterwards whipped out of a regi- 
ment of dragoons, and was then a Newgate 
solicitor, and a bawdy-house bully ; and as 
for the other, she had laid it all out that very 
morning in brocaded silks, and Flanders 
lace. With this account Wild, who indeed 
knew it to be a very probable one, was 
forced to be contented ; and now abandon- 
ing all further thoughts of what he saw was 
irretrievably lost, he gave the lady some fur- 
ther instructions, and then, desiring her to 
stay a few minutes behind him, he returned 
to his friend, and acciuainted him that he 
had discovered the whole roguery, that the 
woman had confessed from whom she had 
received the note, and promised to give an 
information before a justice of peace ; add- 
ing, he was concerned he coula not attend 
\\{\m ^"Ooet ^ Va\t^ obliged to go to the otli^ 
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end of die town to receive thirty pounds, 
which he was to pav that evening. Heart- 
free said, that should not prevent him of his 
company, for he could easily lend him such 
a tririe. This was accordmgly done and 
accepted, and Wild, Heartfree, and the lady 
went to the justice together. 

The warrant being granted, and the con- 
stable being acquainted by tlie lady, who 
received her information from Wild, of Mr. 
Fierce's haunts, he was easily apprehended, 
and being confronted with Miss Straddle, 
who swore positively to him, though slie 
had never seen him before, he was com- 
mitted to Newgate, where he immediately 
conveyed an information to Wild of what 
had happened, and in the evening received 
a visit from him. 

Wild affected great concern for his friend's 
misfortune, and as great surprise at the 
means by which it was brought about. 
However, he told Fierce tliat he must cer- 
tainly be mistaken in that point, of his hav- 
ing had no acquaintance with Miss Straddle; 
but added, that he would find her out, and 
endeavour to take off her evidence ; which, 
he observed, did not come home enough to 
endanger him ; besides, he would secure him 
witnesses of an alibiy and five or six to his 
character ; so that he need be under no ap- 
prehension, for his confinement till the ses- 
sions would be his only punishment. 

Fierce, who was greatly comforted by 
these assurances of his friend, returned him 
many thanks ; and both shaking each other 
very earnestly by the hand, witli a very 
hearty embrace, they separated. 

The hero considered with himself that the 
tingle evidence of Miss Straddle would not 
be sufficient to convict Fierce, whom he 
resolved to hang, as he was the person who 
had principally refused to deliver him the 
stipulated share of the booty; lie therefore 
went in quest of Mr. James Sly, the gen- 
tleman who had assisted in tlie exploit, and 
found and acquainted him with tlie appre- 
hending of Fierce. Wild then intimating 
iiis fear, lest Fierce should impeach Sly, ad- 
vised him to be beforehand, to surrender 
himself to a justice of peace, and ofier him- 
self as an evidence. Sly approved Mr. 
Wild's opinion, went directly to a magis- 
trate, and was by him committed to the 
Gate-house, with a promise of being admit- 
ted evidence aj^inst his companion. 

Fierce was, in a few days. Drought to his 
trial at the Old-Bailey, where, to his great 
confusion, his old friend Sly appeared 
against him, as did Miss Straddle. His 
only hopes were now in the assistances 
which our hero had promised him. These 
unhappily failed him : so that the evidence 
beingplain against liim,and he making no de- 
fence, the jury convicted him, tlie court con- 
denmed him, and Mr. Ketch executed him. 



With such infinite address did this truly 
great man know how to pby with the pas- 
sions of men, to set tliem at variance with 
each other, and to work his own purposes 
out of those jealousies and apprehensions, 
which lie was wonderfully ready at creating, 
by means of those great arts which the vul- 
gar call treachery, dissembling, promising, 
lying, falsehood, &c. ; but which are, by 
great men, summed up in the collective 
name of policy, or politics, or rather poli- 
trics ; an art of which, as it is the highest 
excellence of human nature, perhaps our 
great man was the most eminent master. 



CHAPTER VI. 



0/ Hats, 

Wild had now got together a very cozv* 
siderable gang, composed of undone game- 
sters, ruined bailifis, broken tradesmen, idle 
apprentices, attorneys* clerks, and loose and 
disorderly youtli, wlio, being born to no for- 
tune, nor bred to any trade or pn>fession, 
were willing to live luxuriously without 
labour. As these persons wore different 
principles, i. e. haL% frequent dissensions 
grew among them. There were particularly 
two parties, viz. those wtio wore hats 
fieredy cocked, and those who preferred the 
nab or treiiclier hat, with the brim fiapping 
over their eyes. The former were called 
Cavalier 8 and Tory Rory Ranter Boys, &c. 
The latter went by the several names of 
Wags, Roundheads, Shakehags, OldnoUt^ 
and several others. Between tliese, conti- 
nual jars arose ; insomuch, that they grew 
in time to think there was something essen- 
tial in their difierences, and th^t their inte- 
rests were incompatible with each other; 
whereas, in truth, the difference lay only in 
the fashion of their hats. 

Wild, therefore, having assembled them 
all at an alehouse on the night ader Fierce's 
execution, and perceiving evident marks of 
their misunderstanding, from their beha- 
viour to each other, addressed them in the 
following gentle, but forcible manner.* 

* There is something very mysterious in this 
speech, which probably that chapter wriUen by 
Aristotle on this subject, which is mentioned by a 
French author, might nave given some light into ; but 
that is unhappily among the lost works of that 
philosopher. It is remakrable, that GaUrvMf which b 
Latin for a Hat, signifies likcwi«e a Dog-fish, as 
the Greek word Kwiii doth the skin of that animal : 
of which I suppose the hats or helmets of the ancients 
were composi>d, as ours at present are of the bearer 
or rabbit. Sophocles, in tlie latter end of his Ajax, 
alludes to a meinod of cheating in hats, and the scn>> 
liast on the place tells us of one Crephon*cs,who was 
master of the art. It is ob<icrvablo likewise, that 
Achilles, in the first Iliad of Homer, tolls Agamem« 
non in anger that he had dog's eyes. Now^ aa ^K% 
eyes of a do^ axa Vvsnikaickiavc ^^axw ^^>ii«A ^t^xMssK ^ 
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* Gentlemen, I am aslianiod to Bee mon em- 
bark ill B() irjvni anil ^lor'uuiR an luiilertak- 
int;, HH that of roltltinir the public, mt lixii- 
isliiy :iu(l wrakly (hsst'iitiiii; anioni; them- 
8ci>es. Do yiui think the lirst inventors of 
hats, or at least ol'the disiinetions Itetween 
thcin, reallv conceived thai tme lonn of hat8 
shtMiliI inspire a man with divinity, another 
with law, another with learnint;, or another 
with hniverv r No, tlirv meant no mort^ by 
thrsi* outward siinix* than to imi)«»si> on thi* 
vult;ar, and instead of puttinir^reat men to 
the trouble of ae(|uirin<i^ or maintaining; the 
Muhstaiiee, to make it sut1i<*ient that they 
ctmdrscend to wear the ty|)e 4»r shadow of 
it. You do wisely, tlien'l«>ri% when in a 
cmwd, to anmsi> the mob by (juarrels on 
Bucli accimntR, that, while tliey art^ listenini; 
t(» your jar>r»m, you may, with the trreater 
case and safety, pick tiieir {xtckets; but 
surely to bt* in earnest, and privately to keep 
up such a ridiculous C4>ntentk)n amon^ your- 
selves, nuist arji:ue the hit;hest folly and alv 
siirdity. When you know you are allpn/c^, 
what ditferencc can a bn>ad or a nanrow 
brim create ? Is a prifjc lesA a prise in (me 
hat than in anotlier? If the public should 
be weak enough tt) interest tliemsi^lves in 
your quarrels, and to prefer one pack to 
the other, while lN)th are aiming at their 
pursw; it is your business t(» laiij^h at, not 
imitate their folly. What can Ik; more ri- 
diculous than lor ^mtlemen to quarrel alnml 
hats, when there is not (me amoni; you 
whose hat Ls worth a farthing. What is 
the use of a hat, tarther than to keep the 
head warm, or to hitle a bald cn»wn fivm 
tlie public ? It is the mark of a j^'iitleman 
to move his liat on everv occasion ; and in 
courts and noble assemblies, no man ever 
W(»ars on«\ Let me hear no more therefore 
of this childish disai;n*ement, but all toss up 
your hats tojriMher with (»ne accord, and 
consider that hat as the U'st, whicli will 
contain the lartrest lHK>ty.' H(r thus ended 
his speech, which was tbllowed by a mur- 
muring applausi*, and inmiediately all pre- 
sent tossed their hats together as lie had 
conmianded them. 

sny oiht>r animal, thi!« ntiild Ih- no term nf rrprr»ach. 
lie niU!*i tlirri'fort' ni(*;in that \u' had q hut on, wliicli 
p«Tlja|»««, from the tTontun* it was made of. or fn»n» 
vomt* oih>*r reason, niiiiht liavi* bcrn a mark of infamy. 
This siip<>nttitioiis opinion may arnmnt for that cuii- 
tom, \«hif.-h hath (li'HriMiiird throiijih all nations, of 
•howinv p-sp'^rt hy pnllin;; off this oovrrin;:; and 
that no man is osloonii-d fit to ronvrrsr with his sn- 
porioiH with it on. 1 Khali ronrlnih* this h-anu-d note 
with remarking, that the trim Old TIat, is at present 
used by lh« vulf^r in no very honourable st-ns<'. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Shtnting Ihe eontequenee vrkkk attendtd HtmU 
J'ree^s advenhirtM trilk H'Ud ; all nalvnl, ni 
common t iwugh to little trretchcs vHo drid with 
iirrat JMni ; together \cith some precedent* itj 
UtterSf being the different methods of ansKering 
a Dun. 

Let us now return to Heartfree, to whom 
tlie c^)imt's note, which he had {>aid away, 
was returned, witli an acmunt that the 
dniwer was not to be tound, and ttiat, in- 
'. quiring after liim, tliey had heard he was 
I run away, and constX{uently, tlie money ^-as 
now demandtrd of the indonser. The ap- 
I)n*hension of such a loss would haveaflect- 
ed any man (»f business, but much more one 
whose unavoidable niin it must prove. He 
expn'sst»d so nmcli concern and cimfusion 
on this occasion, that the proprietor of the 
note was friirhtened, and resolved to kkte 
no time in securing what he c(»uld. So that, 
in the afterniHin of the s:ime day, Mr. Snap 
was commissioned to pay Heartfree a visit, 
which he did with his usual formality, and 
conveyed tiim to his own house. 

Mrs. Hearll'ree was no s<H>ner informed 
of what had happc^ned to her husband, than 
she raved like one distracted ; but after t^lie 
tiad vented the first asronies of her fMssion 
in tears and lantentations, she applied her- 
self to all possible means to pnxrure her hus- 
bamFs liberty. She hastened to hce her 
neiirhlN)urs to secure bail for him. Init as 
the news had arrived at their houses before 
her, she found none of them at home, except 
an Jionest Quaker, whose ser\'ants durst not 
tell a lie. However, she succeedeti no better 
with him ; for unluckily he had made an 
atfirmatifm, the day belore, that he would 
never he Iwil for any man. At^er many 
fniitiess etTorts of this kind, site repaired to 
her husband, to comfort him at least with 
h(T presence. She found hiin seaUn^ the 
last of several letters, which he was des]MDtch- 
\n<r to )iis friends and creditors. The nuh 
mvAii lie saw her, a sudden joy sfiarkled in 
his eyes, wtiicli, liowever, had' a verv phort 
durati(m ; ft)r despair scKin clo6e<{ them 
airain ; nor could lie help bursting into soiue 
passionate expressions of c<mcern for Iicr 
and his little family; winch she, on her part, 
did her utmost to lessen, by endeavouriD^ 
to mititrate the loss, and to raise in him hopes 
from tlie count, who might, she said, be pos- 
sibly only gone into tlie country. She com- 
jbrted him, likewise, with the expectation of 
favour from liis acquaintance, especially 
from those whom lie had in a particular man- 
ner (dilijred and served. Lastly, she con- 
juretl him, by all the value and' esteem he 
profi»ssed f(^rher,nottoendansrer his health, 
on which alone depended her happiness, by 
too great an indulgence of griet; assuring 
\\\\\tv,\\\a\.TvQ «»^te of life could appear un- 
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happy to her with him, unless his own sor- 
row or discontent made it so. 

In this manner did this weak, poor-spirited 
woman attempt to relieve her husband's 
pains, which it would Imve ratlier Ixjcome 
her to agjrravatc, hy not only paintinj^ out 
tiis miscTy in tlic liveliest colours imasrinahle, 
hut by upbraidinj^ him with that folly and 
confidence which had occasioned it, and hy 
lamenting her own hard fate, in heing 
obliged to share his sufferings. 

Heartfree returned tliis goodness (as it is 
called) of his wife with tlie warmest grati- 
tude ; and they ixissed an hour in a scene of 
tenderness, too low and ccmtemptihle to l)c- 
recounted to our great readers. We shall, 
therefore, omit aff such relati(»a<J, as they 
lend only to make human nature low and 
ridiculous. 

Tfiose messengers who had obtained any 
answers to his letters, ni»w returned. We 
shall here copy a few of them, as they may 
serve for i)recedents to others who have an 
occasion, which happens commonly enough 
in genteel life, to answer tlic iinixirtinence 
of a' dun. 



LETTER I. 

Mr. Heartfree, 
My Lord commands me to tell you, he is 
very much surprised at your assurance, in 
asking for mtmey, wtiich you know hath 
been so little while (Uie; however, as he 
intends to deal no k)nger at your sliop, lie 
hath ordered me to pay you as soon as I 
shall liave cash in liand, whicli, considering 
many disbursefnents tor bilU long due, &c. 
canH possibly promise any time, &,c. at pre- 
sent. And am 

Your humhle servant, 

Roger Morecraft. 



letter ii. 

Dear Sir, 
The money, as you truly say, hath heen 
three years due, but ui)on my soul I am at 
present incapaMe of paying a farthing ; but 
as I doubt not, very siiortly, not only fo con- 
tent that small bill, but likewise to lay out 
\'ery considerable further sums at y^mr 
liousc, hope you will meet with no inconve- 
nience by this short delay in, dear sir. 

Your most sincere liumble servant, 

Cha. Courtlt. 



letter iii. 

Mr. Heartfree, 
I heg you would not acquaint my hus- 
hand of the trifling debt between us : for as 
I know you t<» be a very good-natured man, 
I will trust you witli a si^crct ; he gave me 
the money long since to discharge it, which 
I had the ill luck to lose at play. You may 



be assured I will satisfy you the first oppor- 
tunity, and am, sir, 

\our very humble servant, 
Cath. Rubbers. 
Please to present my compliments to Mrs. 
Heartfree. 



letter IV. 

Mr. Thomas Heartfree, 
Sir, yours received; but as to the sum 
mentioned tlierein, doth not suit at present, 

Your humble servant, 
Peter Pounce. 



Sir, 



LETTER v. 



I am sincerely sorry it is not at present 
possible lor me to comply with y(nir request, 
esix'cially after so many obligations received 
on my side, of which I shall always entertain 
the most grateful memory. I am very 
greatly concerned at your misfortunes, and 
would have waited upon you in person, but 
am not at present very well, and besides, 
am obliged to go tliis evening to VauxlialL 
I am, sir. 

Your most obliged humhle servant, 

ChAS. f^AST. 

P. S. I hope good Mrs. Heartfree and the 
dear little ones arc well. 

There were more letters to much the same 
pu rpose ; but we pro|)osed giving our reader 
a taste only. Ot all these, the last was in- 
finitely the most grating to poor Heartfree, 
as it came from one to whom, when in dis- 
tress, he had hims(*lf lent a considerable 
sum, and of whose present flourishing cir- 
cumstances he was well assured. 



CHAPTER VIU. 

In which our hero cmriet greatness to an tf»* 
moderate height. 

Let us remove, therefore, as fast as we 
can, this detestable picture of ingratitude, 
and present the much more agreeahle por- 
trait of that assumnce to which the French 
very properly annex the epithet of ^ood. 
Heartfree had scarce done reading his let- 
ters, when our hero appeared before his 
eyes; not with that aspect with which a 
pitiful parson meets his patron, after having 
opp<Ksed him at an election, or which a 
doctor wears, when sneaking away from a 
door where he Is informed of his patient's 
death ; not with that downcast countenance 
which betrays the man who, after a strong 
conflict between virtue and vice, hath sur- 
rendered his mind to the latter, and is disco- 
vered in his first treachery ; but with that 
noble, bold, great cx)nfidence with which a 
prime minister assures his de^nd«Lat^ t^A^ 
the pV^QC Vv& ^iranv>»»^\i!^s&. '^"m^ ^£ss^K*ft^ ^ 
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before. And such eoDcern and uneasineu 
■8 he expresses in his looks on those occa- 
aions, did Wild testify on the first meeting 
of liis friend. And as the said prime mi- 
nister chides you fur net^lect ot your in- 
terest, in not having asked in time, so did 
our hero attack Heartfrce for his civing 
credit to the count ; and, without sunering 
him to make any answer, proceeded in a 
torrent of words to overwhelm him with 
abuse; which, however friendly its inten- 
tion might be, was scarce to be outdone by 
an enemy. 

By these means Heartfree, who might 
perhaps otiierwise have vented some little 
concern for that recommendation which 
Wild had given him to the count, was to- 
tallv prevented from an^ such endeavour ; 
and, like an invading pnnce, when attacked 
in his own dominions, forced to recall his 
whole strength to defend himself at home. 
This indeed he did so well, by insisting on 
the figure and outward appearance oftlie 
count and his equipage, that Wild at length 
grew a little more gentle, and with a sit^h, 
said, ' I confess I have tlie least reason of all 
mankind to censure another for an impru- 
dence of tliis nature, as I am myself the 
most easy to be imposed upon, and indeed 
have been so by this count, who, if he be 
insolvent, hath cheated me of five hundred 
pounds. But, for my own part,' said he, 
' I will not yet despair, nor would I have 
you. Many men have found it convenient 
to retire, or abscond for a while, and at\er- 
wards have paid tlieir debts, or at least 
handsomely compounded them. This I am 
certain of, should a composition take place, 
which is the worst I thmk tJiat can be ap- 
prehended, I shall be the onlv luser; fori 
shall think myself obliged in honour to re- 
pair your loss, even tltough you must con- 
fess it was principally owing to your own 
folly. 7i — (Is ! had I imagined it necessary, 
I would have cautioned you ; but I thought 
the part of the town where he lived suffi- 
cient caution not to trust him. — And such a 
sum ! — The devil must have been in you, 
certainly !' 

This was a degree of impudence beyond 
poor Mrs. Heartfree's imagination. Though 
she had before vented the most violent ex- 
ecrations on Wild, she was now thoroughly 
satisfied of his innocence, and begged him 
not to insist any longer on what he perceiv- 
ed so deeply afl'ecled her husband. She 
said, trade could not be carried on without 
credit, and surely he was sufficiently justi- 
fied in giving it to such a person as the 
count appeared to be. Besides, she said, 
reflections on what wns past and irretriev- 
able would be of little service ; that their 
present business was to consider 1k)w to 
prevent the evil consequencea ^V\\chthceat- 



husband his liberty. 'Why doth he not 
procure bail V said Wild. ' Alas ! sir,' saki 
nlie, 'we have applied to many of our ac- 
quaintance in vain ; we have met with ex- 
cuses even where we could least expect 
them.' *Not bailT answered Wild, in a 
passion, ' he shall have bail, if there is any 
m the world. It is now very late, but trust 
me to procure him bail to-morrow morning.' 

Mrs. Heartfree received these proiessions 
with tears, and told Wild he was a friend 
indeed. She then proposed to stay that 
evening with her husband ; but he woukl 
not permit her, on account of his little fami- 
ly, whom he would not a^e to trust to the 
care of servants in this tune of confusion. 

A hackney coach was then sent for, but 
without success; for these, like hackney 
friends, always offer themselves in tlie sun- 
shine, but are never to be found when you 
want tliem. And as for a chair, Mr. Snap 
lived in a part of the town which chairmen 
very little frequent. This good woman was 
therefore obliged to walk home, whither the 
gallant Wild offered to attend her as a pro- 
tector. This favour was thankfully accept- 
ed, and the husband and wife having taken 
a tender leave of each other, the former was 
locked in, and the latter locked out by the 
hands of Mr. Snap himself. 

As this visit of Mr. Wild's to Heartfree 
may seem one of those passa^rea in histon*, 
which writers, Drawcansir-Tike, introduce 
only hettnue they dare ; indeed, as it may 
seem somewhat contradictory to the great- 
ness of our hero, and may tend to blemish 
his character with an imputation of that 
kind of friendship, which savours too much 
of weakness and imprudence ; it may be 
necessary to account ibr tins visit, espe- 
cially to our more sagacious readers, whose 
satisfaction we shall always consult in the 
most especial manner. They are to know, 
then, that at tlie first inter\iew with Mis. 
Heartfree, Mr. Wild had conceived that 
passion, or affection, or friendship, or desire 
for tliat handsome creature, which the gen- 
tlemen of this our age agree to call Love ; 
and which is indeed no other than that kind 
of affection which, af\er the exercise of the 
dominical day is over, a lusty divine is apt 
to conceive lor the well-dressed surloin or 
handsome buttock, which the well edified 
squire in gratitude sets before him, and 
which, so violent is his love, he devours in 
imagination the moment he sees it. Not 
less ardent was the hungry passion of our 
hero, who from the moment he had cast his 
eyes on that charming dish, had cast about 
in his mind by what method he might come 
at it. This, as he perceived, miglit most 
easily be effected alter the ruin of Heart- 
tree, which for other considerations he had 
intended. So he postponed all endttvoure 



eaed, and firet to endeavour U> viocut^ YaiV*^^ ^^km^ ^^V^"^ ^ "B had fint efieeted 
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what, by order of time, was regularly to 
precede this latter design ; with such resu- 
Mirity did this our hero conduct all liis 
schemes, and so truly superior was he to all 
the efforts of passion, which so of\en discon- 
cert and disappoint the noblest views of 
others. 



CHAPTER IX. 

JIfors ORBATNE8S in Wild, A low tceiu between 
Mrs. Heari/ree and her c&tUren, and a scheme 
of owr hero, worth/ the highest Oiimtratiofi, and 
even osUmishmenL 

Whkit first Wild conducted his flame (or 
rather his dish, to continue our metaphor) 
from the proprietor, he had projected a de- 
sign of conveying her to one of those eat- 
ing houses in Covent-Garden, where female 
flesh is deliciously dressed, and served up 
to the greedy appetites of young gentle- 
men ; but fearing lest she should not come 
readily enough into his wishes, and that, by 
too eager and hasty a pursuit, he should 
frustrate his future expectations, and luckily, 
at the same time, a noble hint suggesting it- 
self to him, by which he might almost in- 
evitably secure his pleasure, together with 
his profit, he contented himself with waiting 
on Mrs. Heartfree home, and, afler many 
protestations of friendship and service to 
tier husband, took his leave and promised to 
visit her early in the morning, and to con- 
duct her back to Mr. Snap^s. 

Wild now retired to a night-cellar, where 
he found several of his acquaintance, with 
whom he spent the remaining part of the 
night in revelling ; nor did tlie least com- 
passion for Heartfree's misfortunes disturb 
the pleasure of his cups. So truly great 
was nis soul, that it was absolutely com- 
posed, save that an apprehension of Miss 
Tishy's making some discovery, (as she 
was then in no good temper towards him,) 
a little ruffled and disquieted the perfect se- 
renity he would otherwise have enjoyed, 
as he had, therefore, no opportunity of see- 
ing her that evening, he wrote her a letter 
fuH of ten tliousand protestations of ho- 
nourable love, and (which he more depended 
on) containing as many promises, in order 
to bring the young lady into <?ood humour, 
without acquainting her in uie least with 
his suspicion, or giving her any caution ; 
for it was his constant maxim, never to put 
it into an^ one's head to do you a mischief, 
by acquamting him that it is in his power. 

We must now return to Mrs. Heartfree, 
who passed a sleepless niglit in as great 
agonies and horror for the absence of her 
husband, as a fine well-bred woman would 
feel at the return of hers from a long voyage 
or journey. In the morning the children 
being broi^ht to her, the eldest asked, 



Where dearnapa vmu 7 At which she coukl 
not refrain from bursting into tears. The 
child perceiving it, said. Don't cry, mamma; 
1 am sure papa would not stay abroad if he 
could help U. At these words she caught 
the child in her arms, and throwinjg herself 
into the chair, in an agony of passion, cried 
out, M)f my child ; nor shall aU the malice 
of hell keep us long asunder. 

These are circumstances which we should 
not, for the amusement of six or seven read- 
ers only, have inserted, had they not served 
to show, that there are weaknesses in vul- 
gar life, to which great minds arc so entirely 
strangers, that tliey have not even an idea 
of them ; and secondly, by exposing the 
folly of this low creature, to set off and ele- 
vate that greatness, of which we endeavour 
to draw a true portrait in this history. 

Wild, entering the room, found uie mo- 
ther, with one child in her arms, and an- 
other at her knee. After payinj^ her his 
compliments, he desired her to dismiss the 
children and servant, for that he had some- 
thing of the greatest moment to impart to 
her. 

She immediately complied with his re- 
quest ; and, the door being shut, asked him 
with great eagerness if he had succeeded in 
his intentions of procuring the bail. He an- 
swered he had not endeavoured at it yet ; 
for a scheme had entered into his head, by 
which she might certainly preserve her hus- 
band, herself, and her family. In order to 
which, he advised her to remove, witli tlic 
most valuable jewels she had, to Holland, 
before any statute of bankruptcy issued to 
prevent her ; that he would himself attend 
her tliither, and place her in safety, and then 
return to deliver her husband, who would 
be thus easily able to satisfy his creditors. 
He added, that he was that Instant come 
from Snap's, where he had communicated 
the scheme to Heartfree, who had greatly 
approved of it, and desired her to put it in 
execution without delay, concluding that a 
moment was not to be lost. 

The mention of her husband's approba- 
tion left no doubt in this poor woman's 
breast ; she only desired a moment's time, 
to pay him a visit, in order to take her 
leave. But Wild peremptorily refused : he 
said by everv* moment's aelay she risked tlie 
ruin of her family ; that she would be ab- 
sent only a few days from him ; for that the 
moment he had lodged her safe in Holland, 
he would return, procure her husband his 
liberty, and bring him to her. * I have been 
the unfortunate, Uie innocent cause of aU my 
dear Tom's calamity, madam,' saia he ; 
' and I will perish with him, or see him out 
of it.' Mrs. Heartfree overflowed with ac- 
knowledgments of his ^^oodness; but still 
begged for the shortest mterview ^^ Vsrx 
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delay mi^ht be fatal; and added, thou^i 
with a voice of sorrow ratlier than of angtT, 
that if she had not resolution enough to ex- 
ecute the commands he brought }ier from 
her husband, his ruin would lie at her door ; 
and, for his own part, he must'give up any 
farther meddlini; in his atlairs. 

She then projMtsod to take her children 
with her; but Wild would not permit it; 
saying, they woultl only retard their flight, 
and that it would Ik* pn>[)erer for her hus- 
band to brinir tlieni. He at length abso- 
lutL^ly prevailed on this poor woman, who 
immediately ]>acked up the most valuable 
etfectM she could find, and, at\er taking a 
tentler leave of her inliints, earnestly recom- 
mended them to the care of a very faithful 
servant. Then iIr'V called a hacknev-i'ioach, 
which conveyed them to an iim, where thev 
were turnidhed with a chariot and six, in 
which they set tbrward for Harwich. 

Wild nxle with an exulting heart; secure, 
as he now thought himself, of the pxtssession 
of that lovely wcmian, togt?ther witli a rich 
cargo. In short, he enjoyed in his mind all 
the happiness which unbridled lust and ra- 
pacious avarice could promise him. As to 
the p(X)r creature, who was to satisfy these 
passions, lier whole soul was employed in 
reflecting on tlic condition of her husband 
and children. A single wonl scarce escaped 
her lips, though many a tear gushed fn>m 
her brilliant eves, which, if 1 mav use a 
coarse expression, served only as deliciou- 
sauce to heighten the appetite oi Wild. 



CHAPTER X. 

8ea advenhores, very new and turpruing. 

Whew thev arrived at Harwich, they 
found a vessel, which had put in there, just 
ready to depart Cor Rotterdam. So they 
went immediatelv on Iwnrd, and sailed with 
a fair wind ; but they had hardly proceed- 
ed out of sight of land, when a sudden and 
violent storm arose, and dn>ve them to the 
south-west; insomuch, that the captain a|)- 
prehended it impossible to avoid the Good- 
win Sands, and he and all his crew gave 
themselves for lost. Mrs. Heart free, wlio 
had no other apprehensions from death, but 
those of leaving her dear husband and chil- 
dren, fell on her knees, to Wseech the Al- 
miffhty's favour, when Wild, with a con- 
tempt iif daiiijcr truly great, took a rcsohi- 
tion, as worthy to be admin'd, perhaps, as 
any recorded of the hravest hero, ancient or 
modern ; a resolution, which plainly proved 
him to have tliese two qualifications, so ne- 
cessary to a hero— to be superior to all the 
energies of fear or pity. He saw the tyrant 
death ready to rescue from him his intended 
preVf which he had yet AevoMxed ouly in 
imagination. He therefore %^oie\ve^o\M 



prevent him ; and imediately attacked tlie 
p(X)r wretch, who was in the utinoet agonies 
of despair, flrst with solicitation, and aflcr- 
wards with force. 

Mre. Heart tree, the moment she under- 
sttMxl his meaning, which, in Iier prenent 
temper of mind, and in tlie opinion she held 
of him, she did not immediately, rejected 
him with all the repulses whicli indignation 
and iMirror could animate ; but when he at- 
tem])ted violence, she filled the cabin with 
lier shrieks, which were so vehement, tliat 
they n>ached the ears of tlie captain, the 
storm at tliis time luckily abating. This 
man, who was a brute rather from his edu- 
cation, and the element he inhabited, than 
from nature, ran hastily down to her assist- 
ance, and finding her struggling on the 
ground with our hero, he preik'ntly rescued 
her fn)m her intended ravisher ; who was 
mon oblil^?d to quit tlie woman, in order to 
engage with her lusty champion, who spared 
neither pains nor blows in tlie assistance of 
his fair |)assenger. 

W^hen the short battle was over, in wliich 
our liero, had he not been overpowered with 
numliers, who came down on tneir captain's 
side, w^ould have been victorious ; the cap- 
tain rapped out a hearty oath, and asked 
Wild, If he had no more chrUtianiiy in him 
than to rmfi»h a voman in a storm ? To 
which tlie other greatly and sullenly an- 
swered : * It was very well : but d — n him 
if he had not satisfaction the moment thev 
came on shore. The captain ^nth great 

sc^rn replied, Kiu &c. then forcing 

Wild out of the cabin, he, at Mrs. Heart- 
free 's nxiuest, locked her into it, and return- 
ed to the care of his ship. 

The storm was now entirely ceased, and 
nothing remained but the usual rufiling of 
the sevL after it, when one of the sailors spied 
a sail at a distance, which the captain wise- 
ly apprehended might be a privateer, (for 
we were then engaged in a war with 
Franco,) and immediately ordered all the 
sail possible to be crowded ; but this caution 
was in vain ; for the little wind which then 
blew, was directly adverse ; so that the ship 
bore down upon them, and soon appeared 
to be what the captain had feared, a French 
pri\'ateer. He was in no condition of re- 
sistance, and immediately struck on her 
firing the first gun. The captain of the 
Frenchman, with several of his hands, came 
on board the English vesj?el ; which they 
rifled of every t hi n^ valuable, and, amongst 
the rest, of poor Mrs. Heart free's whole 
carffo ; and then taking the crew, together 
with the two passengers, aboard his own 
ship, he determined, as the other would be 
only a hurden to him, to sink her, she being 
very old and leak^y, and not worth going 
back with to Dunkirk. He preserved, Siere- 
L\fott^xtf3(^\a% \wi thft boat, aa hia own was 
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none of the best, and then pouring a broad- 
tide into her, he sent her to the TOttom. 

The French captain, who was a very 
young fellow, and a man of gallantry, was 
presently enamoured to no small degree 
with his beautiful captive ; and imagining 
Wild from some words he dropt, to & her 
husband, notwittistanding the ill affection 
towards him which appeared in her looks, 
he asked her, If she understood French ? 
She answered in the affirmative, for indeed 
she did perfectly well. He then asked her 
how long she and that g;entleman (pointing 
to Wild) had been married? She answered 
with a deep sigh, and many tears, that she 
was married indeed, but not to that villain, 
who was the sole cause of all her misfor- 
tune. That ap|)ellation raised a curiosity 
in the captain, and he importuned her in so 
pressinj^, but gentle a manner, to acquaint 
him with the injuries she complained of, 
that she was at last prevailed on to recount 
to him the whole history of her afflictions. 
This so moved the captain, who had too 
little notions of greatness, and so incensed 
him against our hero, that lie resolved to 
punish hiiu ; and, without regard to the laws 
of war, he immediately ordered out his 
shattered boat, and, making Wild a present 
of half a dozen biscuits to prolong his mi- 
sery, he put him ttierein, ana then, commit- 
ting him to the mercy of the sea, proceeded 
on nis cruise. 



CHAPTER XL 

The great and wonderful behavwur of our hero m 

the boat. 

It is probable, that a desire of ingratiating 
himsen with his charnnin^ captive, or rather 
conqueror, had no little snare in promoting 
this extraordinary act of illegal justice ; for 
the Frenchman had conceived the same sort 
of passion, or hun^r, which Wild himself 
had felt, and was almost as much resolved, 
by some means or other, to satisfy it. We 
will leave him, however, at present, in the 
pursuit of his wishes, and attend our hero 
in his boat ; since it is in circumstances of 
distress that true greatness appears most 
wonderful. For that a prince in the midst 
of his courtiers, all ready to compliment him 
with his favourite character, or title, and 
indeed with every thing else ; or that a con- 
quemr, at the head of a hundred thousand 
men, all prepared to execute his will, how 
ambitious, wanton, or cruel soever, should, 
in the giddiness of their pride, elevate them- 
selves many degrees above those their tools, 
seems not difficult to be imagined, or indeed 
accounted for. But that a man in chains, 
in prison, nay, in the vilest dungeon, should, 
with persevering pride and obstinate dignity, 
discover that vast superiority in his own 



nature over the rest of mankind, who to a 
vulgar eye seem much happier than himself; 
nay, tliat he should discover Heaven and 
Providence (whose peculiar care, it seems, 
he is) at that very tune at work for him ; 
this is among the arcana of greatness, to 
be perfectly understood only by an adept in 
that science. 

What could be imagined more miserable 
than the situation of our hero at this season, 
floating in a little boat, on the open seas, 
unthout oar, without sail, and at the mercy 
of the first wave to overwhelm him? Nay, 
this was indeed the fair side of liis fortune, 
as it was a much more eligible fate than 
that alternative which threatened liim with 
almost unavoidable certainty, viz. starving 
with hunger, the sure consequence of a con- 
tinuance of the calm. 

Our hero, finding himself in this condition, 
be^n to ejaculate a round of blasphemies, 
which the reader, without being over-pious, 
might be offended at seeing repeated. He 
then accused the whole female sex, and the 
passion of love, (as he ca!'«ed itO particularly 
that which he oore to Mrs. Heartfree, as 
the unhappy occasion of his present sufler- 
ings. At length, finding himself descending 
too much into the language of meanness and 
complaint, he stopped short, and soon afler 

broke fortli as follows : * D n it, a man 

can die but once ; what signifies it ? Every 
man must die, and when it is over, it is over. 
I never was afraid of any thing yet, nor I 

won't begin now ; no, d n me, won't I. 

What signifies fear? I shall die whether I 

am afraid or no. Who's afraid, then, d n 

me ?' At wluch words, he looked extremely 
fierce : but recollecting that no one was 
present to see him, he relaxed a little the 
terror of his countenance, and pausing a 
while, repeated the word d n ! ' Sup- 
pose I should be d — ned at last,' cries he, 
* when I never thought a syUable of the 
matter ! I have oflen laughed and made a 
jest about it, and yet it may be so, for anv 
thing which I know to the contrary. If 
there should be anotlier world, it will go 
hard ^vith me, that is certain. I shaD never 
escape for what I have done to Heartfree. 
The devil must have me for that, undoubt- 
edly. The devil! Pshaw! I am not such 
a fool to be frightened at him neither. No, 
no ; when a man's deafl, there's an end of 
him. I wish I was ce-lainly satisfied of it, 
though ; for there are some men of learning, 
as I have heard, of a different opinion. It 
is but a bad chauce, methinks, I stand. If 
there be no othe^ world, why I shall be in no 
worse condition than a block or a stone : 

but if thertf should, d n me, I will 

think no longer about it. Let a puck of 
cowardly rascals be afraid of death ; I dare 
look him in the face. But shall I stay and 
be starved?— No^ I ^^ii. t»iLXE^>i^>^^««»s5&^ 
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IheFreBCli Mnnra wliurc beslowrJ on me 
uid then leap into the sea liir drink, xinn 
the uDconBCiunable dug hath not allowed nu 
■ single drvm.' Having thus mid, hr pr-' 
ceedM iramcdittcly tu put his purpose n 
execution ; and, as Iiia reaulution never faik i 
him, he had no sooner deanatcbed the smril 
t|umntjty of provision which liia enemy ha. I 
with no vast liberality, presented him, thin 
bteaM buuaeir headlong into the sei. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Ona hero having nith wondeiTuI resolu- 
tion Uirown himself into tlie bcb, as kt 
mentioned at ttie end of liie last chapter, 
waa roiraculnuHly within tnt> minutes afli r 
replaeetl in hid boat; nnil tliis williuut tin 
aasiatance of a dolphin or seahorse, or mi\y 
Other fish or animal, nito are always ns 
ready at hand when a poet or historirin 
pleaaea to call for them to carry a hero 
thruugli the sea, as any chairman at a cotTei'- 
house door near St. James's, In cimvey ,i 
beau over a slreel, and preserve liis whiif 
•bickings. The truth is, we do not clious'- 
to have any recourse to miracles, from tin' 
•trict observance we pay to tliat rule uC 

N»c Dvni intenil, niu difsui vindifo nodia. 
The meaning of which is. Do not bring In 
a Bupemalural agent when you can <k> 
without him ; and indeed, we are much 
deeper read in natural than anpematur;;! 
causes. We will therefore endeavour ui 
account for this extraordinary event from 
the former of these ; and in doinjr this it 
will be necessary to discloec some prufouiiil 
Kciets loour reader, extremely well wonli 
his knowing, and wliich may serve him to 
account l!>r many occurrences of the pha- 
Domenous kind which have fonaerly a^)- 
peared in this our hemisphere. 

Be it known, then, thai the great Alnm 
Mater, Nature, is of all other females ll„ 
most obstinate, and tenacious of her pur- 
pose. So true is that i>beervalion, 

NUunmuptltururci licet, luqucrKuml. 
Which I need not renderin English, it beiiii' 
to be found in ■ book which mnst fine geii^ 
tlemen are forct-i to read. Whatever na- 
ture, therefore, piirposes lo heraelf, hLv 
Mi^rauflenany reason, design, or accident 
to irustrate. Now, ttough it may seem in 
m shallow observer, tha*. some persons weri> 
aeaigned by nature E)r mo use nr purposi 
whatever; yet certain it is, that no man is 
bom into the world without his particulur 
alkitmenti vi«. some lo be kings, some 
■tateamen, some ambassadors, soiae bishop.'^ 
aome generals, and so on. Of these ther.' 
be two kinds ; those to whom nature is nn 
geMnm to give sonia civ&ovinwirt, <vM^i'i-j - 



inj; tlwm fi>r the paria she inlend* them 
iificrwarda to act on the stage; and those 
whom she uses as instances oi her unlimited 
power, and for whose pretemient to luch 
nnd such sistions, Solomon himself could 
liave invented no other reason than that ni- 
lure designed them so. These latter, some 

Sat phifnsopliers have, to show them to be 
favourites of nature, distinguished by 
ilie honourable appellation of NAiraiu. 
Indeed, tlie true reason of the general igno- 
rance of mankind on this head seems lu be 
litis ; That as nature chooses lo execute 
these her purpiwea by certain second cause), 
and as many of tliese second catises seem so 
lotally forcisn to her desi^, the wilof man, 
n'hich, like his eye, sees best directly 6a- 
ward, snd very Uttle and impertecily what 
is obUque, is not aUe to discern the end by 
the means. Thua,how a handsome wile or 
Jaiurliler ahould contribute lo execute ber 
original designalitm of a eeneral ; or how 
Daltery, or half a doeen houses in a bo- 
rou^i-lown, sliould denote a juder, or a 
bishop, he is not cajiable of comprehending. 
And, indeed, we ourselves, wise as we ar«, 
arc forced lo rt'ason ab rffeclu, and if we 
liad been asked what nature had intended 
sudi men for, before site herselfhad by tbc 
event demonstrated herpurpose, it ii possible 
we might sometimes have oeen punted lo 
declare ; for it must be confessed, thai at 
liriil xight, and to a mind uninspired, a maa 
iif vast natural capacity and much acquired 
Imowledge mnv seem by nature designed 
lor power and Itonour, rather than one re- 
markable only for the tvant of these, and 
indeed all other qualiGca lions ; whereas 
daily experience convinces us of tlie con- 
trary, and drives us as it were into llie 
opinion I have here disclosed. 

Now, nsture, having originally intended 
our Great Man tor the Bnal exaltation, 
which, as it is tlie most proper and beeomisg 
«nd of all great men, it were heartily lo te 
wished they mii^il all arrive at; would b; 
no means be oiverled from her purpose. 
!^he tlierefore no sooner sjiied him in ihe 
water, than she sollly whispered in his etr 
«i attempt the recoverv of liis boat; whicli 
<:all he immediately obeyed, and being a 
jood awinimer, and it being a perfect calm, 
with great faeilily accomplished it. 

Thuswetliink this passage in our liistorr, 
nt first so greatly surprising, is very natu- 
rally accounted for; and our relation r»- 
cued from the prodigioua, which, though it 
oSiea occurs in bii^raphy, is not to be ta- 
couniged nor much commended on any oc- 
casion, unless when absolutely necessarv 10 
prevent the history's being at an end. "Se- 
condly, we hope our hero is justified Iroia 
Ihat imputation ofwanl of resolution, which 
must have been fatal to the grealDeaa of tiia 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

7^ ecmehuion of the bwU adventure, and Uu end 
of the second hook. 

Our hero passed the remainder of the 
evening, the night, and the next day, in a 
condition not much to be envied by any pas- 
cion of the human mind, unless by ambition ; 
which, provided it can only entertain itself 
with the most distant music of fame's trum- 
pet, can disdain all the pleasures of the sen- 
sualist, and those more solemn, though 
quieter comforts, which a good conscience 
sug^sts to a christian philosopher. 

He spent his time in contemplation, that 
is to say, in blaspheming, cursing, and some- 
times singing and whisUing. At last, when 
cold and hunger had almost subdued his na- 
tive fierceness, it being a good deal past 
midnight, and extremely dark, he thought 
he beheld a light at a distance, which the 
cloudiness of the sky prevented his mistaking 
for a star: This light, however, did not 
seem to approach him, at least it approached 
by such imperceptible degrees, that it gave 
hun very little comibrt, and at lengtli totally 
forsook him. He then renewed liis contem- 
plation as before, in which he continued till 
the day be^n to break : when, to his inex- 
pressible delight, he beheld a sail at a very 
tittle distance", and which luckily seemed to 
be making towards hinu He was likewise 
soon espied by those in the vessel, who 
wanted no signals to inform them of liis dis- 
tress, and as it was almost a calm, and their 
coui*se lay within five hundred yards of him, 
they hoisted out their boat, and fetched him 
aboard. 

The captain of this ship was a French- 
man ; she was laden with deals from Nor- 
way, and had been extremely shattered in 
the late storm. This captain was of that 
kind of men, who are actuated hy a general 
humanity, and whose compassion can be 
raised by the distress of a fellow-creature, 
though of a nation whose king had quar- 
relled with a monarch of their own. He, 
therefore, commiserating the circumstances 
of Wild, who had dressed up a story proper 
to impose on such a silly iellow, told him, 
tliat, as himself well knew, he must be a 
prisoner on his arrival in France, but that 
he would endeavour to procure his redemp- 
tion; fi)r which our hero greatly thanked 
him. But as they were making very slow 
sail, (for they had lost their mainmast'in the 
storm,) Wild saw a little vessel at a dis- 
tance, they being within a few leagues of the 
English shore, which, on inquiry, he was 
informed was probably an English fishing 
boat And it being then perfectly calm, he 
proposed, that if &ey woukl accoaunodate 



him with a pair of scullers, he could get 
witliin reach of the boat, at least near 
enough to make signals to her ; and he pre- 
ferred any risk to Uie certain fate of being a 
prisoner. As his courage was somewhat 
restored by the provisions (especially brandy) 
with which the Frenchman had supplied 
him, he was so earnest in his entreaties, that 
the captain, afler many persuasions, at 
len^ complied ; and he was furnished with 
scullers, and with some bread, pork, and a 
bottle of brandy. Then takin^^ leave of his 
preservers, he a^in betook hunself to his 
lx)at, and roweu so heartily, that he soon 
came within the sight of the fisherman, who 
immediately made towards him, and took 
him aboard. 

No sooner was Wild got safe on board the 
fisherman, than he begged liim to make the 
utmost speed into Deal; for that tiie vessel, 
which was still in sight, was a distressed 
Frenchman, bound for Havre de Grace, and 
might easily be made a prize, if there was 
any ship ready to go in pursuit of her. So 
nobly and greatly did our hero neglect all 
obli^tions conferred on him by the enemies 
of his country, that he would have oontri- 
buted all he could to the taking his benefac- 
tor, to whom he owed both his life and his 
liberty. 

The fisherman took his advice, and soon 
arrived at Deal, where tlie reader will, I 
doubt not, be as much concerned as Wild 
was, that there was not a single ship pre- 
pared to go on tlie expedition. 

Our hero now saw himself once more safe 
on terra firma ; but unluckily at some dis- 
tance from tliat city were men of ingenuity 
can most easily supply their wants without 
the assistance of monev, or rather can most 
easily procure money for the supply of tlieir 
wants. However, as his talents were su- 
perior to every difficulty, he framed so dex- 
terous an account of his being a merchant, 
having been taken and plundered by the 
enemy, and of his great eflects in London, 
that lie was not only heartily regaled by tlic 
fisherman at his house ; but maae so hand* 
some a booty by way of borrowing, a me- 
thod of taking whir.h we have before men- 
tioned to have his approbation, that he was 
enabled to provide himself with a place in 
the stage coach ; which (as God permitted 
it to perform the journey) Drought him, at the 
appointed time, to an inn in the metropolis. 

And now, reader, as thou canst be in no 
suspense for the fate of our great man, since 
we have returned him safe to the principal 
scene of his glory, we will a little look back 
on the fortunes of Mr. Heartfiree, whom we 
lefl in no very pleasant situation ; but of this 
we shall treat m the next book. 
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BOOK III. 



CHAPTER I. 

Tfutow mU fUifid behMviam of Bttrffnti mud 
ikejbck$k emiduH ^f kU gf/mUut. 

His misfortunes did not entirely prevent 
Hcartfree from closing his eyes. On the 
contrary, he slept several hours the first 
night of his confinement. However, he 
perhaps paid too severely dear both for his 
repose, and for a sweet dream which ac- 
companied it, and represented his little fa- 
mil v in one of tliose tender scenes, which 
had frequently passed in the davs of his 
happiness and prosperity, when the provi- 
sion they were malting for the future for- 
tunes of their children used to be one of the 
most agreeable topics of discoui-se, with 
which he and his wile entertained them- 
selves. The pleasantness of this >'ision, 
therefore, 8cr\'ed only, on his awaking, to 
set forth his present misery with additional 
horror, and to heighten the dreadtul ideas 
which now crowded on his mind. 

He had spent a considerable time aHer 
his first rising from tlie bed on which he had, 
without undressing, tlirown himself, and 
now began to wonder at Mrs. Heart frce's 
long al^ncc ; but as the mind is desirous 
(and perhaps wisely too) to comfort itself 
with drawing the most flattering conclu- 
sions from all events; so he hoped the 
longer her stay was, the more certain was 
his deliverance. At length his impatience 
prevailed, and he was just going to despatch 
a messenger to his own house, when his ap- 
prentice came to pay him a visit, and, on 
his inquiry, informed him, that his wife had 
departed m company with Mr. Wild many 
hours before, and had carried all his most 
valuable effects with her; adding, at the 
same time, that she had lierself positively 
acquainted him she had her husband's ex- 
press orders for so doing, and that she was 
gone to Holland. 

It is the obser\'ation of many wise men, 
who have studied the anatomy of the hu- 
man soul with more attention than our 
young physicians generally bestow on that 
of the body, that great and violent surprise 
hath a different effect from that wiiich is 
wroui^ht in a ^ood housewife, by perceiving 
any disorders in her kitchen ; who, on such 
occasions, commonly spreads the disonler, 
not only over her whole family, but over the 
whole neighbourhood. Now, these great 
calamities, especiallv when sudden, tend to 
stifle and deaden all the faculties, instead of 
rousing them ; and according! v Herodotus 
telk us a story of Crap«\is,VAT\^otVi^(\\«L^^\\o^ 



on beholding his servintB and eonrtien led 
captive, wept bitterly ; but when he saw his 
wiK and children in that condition, stood 
stupid and motionless ; so stood poor Heart- 
free on this relation of his apprentice, no- 
thing moving but his colour, which entirely 
forsook his countenance. 

The apprentice, who had not in the least 
doubted the veracity of his mistress, per- 
ceiving the surprise which too visibly ap- 
peared in his master, became speechless like- 
wise, and both remained silent some minutes, 
gazing with astonishment and horror at each 
other. At last, Heartfree cried out in an 
agony : ' My wife deserted me in my mis- 
fortunes I' — ' Heaven forbid, sir,' ansVered 
the other. * And what is become of my poor 
cliildren?' replied Heartfree. * They are at 
home, sir,^ said the apprentice. * Heaven 
be praised! she hath ibrsaken them too/ 
cries Heartfree! 'Fetch them hither this 
instant Go, my dear Jack, bring hither mj 
little all, which remains now ; By, child, if 
tliou dost not intend likewise to forsake me 
in mv afflictions.' The youth answered, Le 
would die sooner than entertain such a 
thought, and begging his master to be com- 
forteu, instantly obeyed his orders. 

Heartfree, the moment the young man 
was departed, threw himself on his bed iu 
an agony of despair : but recollecting him- 
self, after he had vented the first sallies of 
his passion, he began to question the infi- 
delity of his wife, as a matter impossible. 
He ran over in his thoughts the uninter- 
rupted tenderness which she had always 
shown him, and, for a minute, blamed m 
rashness of his belief against her; till the 
many circumstances of her having left him 
so long, and neither writ nor sent to him 
since her departure with all his eftects and 
with Wild, of whom he was not before with- 
out suspicion; and lastly and chiefly, her 
false pretence to his commands, entirely 
turnoil the senile, and com'inced him ot' her 
dislovalty. 

\Vhile he was in these agitations of mind, 
the good apprentice, who had used the 
utmost expedition, brought his children to 
him. He embraced them with the most 
passionate fondness, and imprinted number- 
less kisses on their little lips. The little girl 
flew to him with almost as much eagerness 
as he himself expressed at her sight, and 
cried out, 'O pai)a, whv did vou not come 
home to poor mamma all this while; I thought 
vou would not have leflyour little Nancy so 
long.' After which he asked her for her 
\TctfA!(\t^x^^iid was told she had kissed tbem 
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both in the morning, and cried very much 
for his absence. All which brought a flood 
of tears into the eyes of this weak, silly man, 
who had not greatness sullicient to conquer 
those low efforts of tenderness and humanity. 
He then proceeded to inquire of the maid 
servant, who acquainted him, that she knew 
no more than that her mistress liad taken 
leave of her children in the morning, with 
many tears and kisses, and had recommend- 
ed them in the most earnest manner to her 
care : she said, she had promised faithfully 



to take care of them, and would, wliile they 
wore entrusted to her, fulfil her pnimise. 
For which profession Heartfree expressed 
much gratitude to her ; and after indulging 
himself with some little fondnesses, which 
we shall not relate, he delivered his children 
into the good woman's hands, and dismissed 
her. 



CHAPTER II. 

•/} ioliloqwf of Heart/ree's JuU of low ana base 
ideaSy vfithout a syllable 0/ greatness. 

Beinq now alone, he sat some short time 
silent, and then burst forth into the following 
fioliloauy : 

' Wliat shall I do ? Shall I abandon my- 
self to a dispirited despair, or fly intlie face 
of the Almighty? Surely both are unwor- 
thy of a wise man ; for what can be more 
vain than weakly to lament my fortune, if 
irretrievable, or, if hope remains, to offend 
that Being, who can most strongly support 
it: but arc my passions tlien voluntary? 
Am I 90 absolutely tlieir master, that I can 
resolve with myself, so far only will I grieve ! 
Certainly, no. Reason, however we flatter 
ourivlves, hath not such despotic empire in 
our minds, that it can, with unperial voice, 
hush all our sorrow in a moment. Where 
then is its use ? For either it is an empty 
sound, and we are deceived in thinking we 
have reason, or it is given us to some end, 
and hath a part assigned it by the all-wise 
Creator. Why, what can its office; be, 
other than justly to weigh the worth of all 
things, and to direct us to thnt jKTfection of 
human wisdom, which proj>orti(>ns onr es- 
teem of every object by its real merit, and 
prevents us from over or under vahiing what- 
ever we hope for, we enjoy, or we lose. It 
doth not foolishly say to us, be notglad or be 
not sorry, which would be as vain and idle, as 
to bid the purling river cease to run, or the 
raging wind to blow. It prevents us only 
from exulting, like children, when we re- 
ceive a toy, or from lamenting when we 
arc deprived of it. Suppose then I have 
lost the enjoyments of this world, and m^ 
expectation of future pleasure and profit is 
for ever disappointed ; what relief can my 



me I had fixed my affections on a toy ; that 
what I desired was not, by a wise man, 
eagerly to be affected, nor its loss violently 
deplored ; for there are to^s adapted to all 
ages, from the rattle to the throne; and 
perhaps the value of all is equal to their 
several possessors ; for if the rattle pleases 
the ear of the infant, what can the flattery 
of sycophants give more to the prince. The 
latter as is far from examining into the reality 
and source of his pleasure, as the former ; 
for if both did, they must both equally de- 
spise it. And surely, if we consider them 
seriously, and compare them together, we 
shall be forced to conclude all those pomps 
and pleasures, of which men are so fond, 
and which, through so much danger and 
tlifliculty, with such violence and villany 
they pursue, to Ik? as worthless trifles as 
any exposed to sale in a toy-shop. — I have 
often noted my little girl viewing, with 
eager eyes, a jointed baby; I have marked 
the pains and solicitations she hath used, 
till I have been prevailed on to indulge her 
with it. At her first obtaining it, what joy 
hath sparkled in her countenance! with 
what raptures hath she taken possession ; 
but how little satisfaction hath she found in 
it ! What pains to work out her amuse- 
ment from it ! Its dress must be varied ; 
the tinsel ornaments which first caught her 
eyes, produce no longer pleasure ; she en- 
deavours to make it stand and walk in vain, 
and is constrained herself to supply it with 
conversation. In a day's time it is thrown 
by and neglected, and some less costly toy 
preferred to it. How like the situation of 
tliis child is that of every man I What diffi- 
culties in the pursuit of his desires f What 
inanity in the pa<«session of most, and satiety 
in those whicli seem more real and substan- 
tial ! The delights of most men are as 
childish and as superficial as tliat of my lit- 
tle girl ; a feather or a fiddle are theu: pur- 
suits and their pleasures through life, even 
to their ripest years, if such men may be 
said to attain any ripeness at all. But let 
us survey those whose understandings are 
of a more elevated and refined temper: 
How empty do they soon find the world of 
enjoyments worth their desire of attaining! 
How 8<jon do they retreat to solitude and 
contemplation, to gardening and planting, 
and such rural anmsements, where their 
trees and they enjoy tlie air and the sun in 
common, antf both vegetate with very little 
difference between thenu 

* But suppose ^ivliich neither truth nor 
wisdom will allow) we could admit some- 
thing more valuable and substantial in these 
blessm^^, would not theuncertainty of their 
possession be alone sufficient to lower their 
price ? How mean a tenure is that at the 
will of fortune, which chance, fraud, and 



reason afford ( What, unless it can show ) rapine are every day no likely to deprive us 
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of, and often the more likely by how much 
the greater wortli ourpossessioiis arc of! 
Is it not to place our aflectious on a bubble 
in the water, or on a picture in the clouds? 
What madman would build a fine house, or 
frame a beautiful garden on land in which 
he held so uncertain an interest ? But again, 
was all this less undeniable, did fortune, tlic 
lady of our manor, lease to us for our lives ; 
of now little consideration must even this 
term appear? For admitting that these 
pleasures were not liable to be torn from us, 
now certainly must we be torn fn)m them ! 
Perhaps to-morrow — nay, or even sooner: 
for as tlie excellent poet says, 

■ Where b to-morrow 7 In the other world. 

To tbounndi this if truct ukI the rerene 
It sure lo Dooe." 

But ifl have no further hope in this world, 
can I have none beyond it? Surely those 
laborious writers, who have taken such in- 
finite pains to destroy or weaken all the 
proofs of futurity, have not so far succeeded 
as to exclude us from hope. That active 
principle in man which with such boldness 

gushes us on through every labour and dif- 
culty, to attain the most distant and most 
improbable event in this world, will not 
•urely deny us a little flattering prospect of 
those beautiful mansions, which, ir thev 
could be thought chimerical, must be al- 
lowed tlie lovenest which can entertain the 
eye of man ; and to which the road, if we 
understand it rightly, appears to have so 
few thorns and briars in it, and to require 
80 little labour and fatigue from those who 
shall pass through it, that its ways are truly 
said to be ways of pleasantness, and all its 
patlis to be tliose ofpcace. If the proofs of 
Christianity be as strong as I imagine them, 
surely enough may be deduced from that 
ground only, to comfort and support the 
most miserable man in his afflictions. And 
this I think my reason tells me, that if the 
professors and propagators of infidelity are 
m Uie right, the losses which death brin^ to 
the virtuous are not worth their lamenting ; 
but if these are, as certainly they seem, m 
the wrong, the blessings it procures them 
are not sufficiently to be coveted and re- 
joiced at 

* On my own account, then, I have no 
cause for sorrow, but on my children's ! — 
Why, the same Being to whose goodness and 
power I entrust my own happmess, is like- 
wise as able and as willing to procure theirs. 
Nor matters it what state of^life is allotted 
for them, whether it be their fate to procure 
bread with tlieir own labour, or to eat it at 
tlie sweat of others. Perhaps, if we con- 
sider the case with proper attention, or re- 
solve it with due smcerity, the former is 
much the sweeter. The hmd may be more 
happy than the lord; for his desires are 



more hope and less fear. I will do my ut- 
most to lay tlie foundations of m v children's 
happiness ; I wiU carefully avoicf educating 
them in a station superior to their fortune, 
and for the event trust to tliat Being, in 
whom whoever rightly confides, must be 
superior to all worldly sorrows.' 

In this low manner, did this poor wretch 
proceed to argue, till he had worked himself 
up into an enthusiasm, which by degrees 
soon became invulnerable to every human 
attack ; so that when Mr. Snap acquainted 
him with tlie return of tlie writ, and that he 
must carry him to New^te, he received tlie 
message as Socrates did the news of the 
ship's arrival, and that he was to prepare 
for death. 



CHAPTER III. 

Whertin our kero proceeds in the road to 

GEEATNC99. 

But we must not detain our reader too 
long with these k>w characters. He is 
doubtless as impatient as the audience at 
the theatre, till the principal figure returns 
on the stage ; we will therefore indulge his 
inclination, and pursue the actions of tlie 
Great Wild. 

There happened to be in the sta^-coach, 
in which Mr. Wild travelled from Dover, a 
certain young gentleman who had sold an 
estate in Kent, and was going to London 
to receive the money. — There was hkewise 
a handsome young woman who had led her 
parents at Canterbury, and was proceeding 
to the same city, hi order (as she informed 
her fellow travellers) to make her fortune. 
With this girl the young spark was so much 
enamoured, that he publicly acquainted her 
with the purpose of his journey, and offered 
her a considerable sum in hand, and a set- 
tlement, if she would consent to return with 
him into the country, where she would be 
at a safe distance from her relations. Whe- 
ther she accepted this proposal or no, we are 
not able with any tolerable certainty to de- 
liver : but Wild, the moment he heard of 
his money, began to cast about in his mind 
by what means he might become master of 
it. He entered into a long harangue about 
the methods of carrying money safely on 
the road, and said, * ite had at tliat time two 
bank bills of a hundred pounds each, sewed 
in his coat ; w^hich, added he, is so safe a 
way, that it is almost impossible I should be 
in an^ danger of being robbed by the must 
cunnmg highwayman. 

The young gentleman, who was no de- 
scendant of Solomon, or, if he was, did not, 
any more than some other descendants of 
wise men, inherit the wisdom of his ances- 
tor, greatlv approved Wild's injp^enuity, and 



tkweff and tlioae tuch as are ail&Mt^ ^\!tv\^'^'&iv^ bim for his infonna^n, declaitd 
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he would follow his example when he re* 
turned into the country : by which means 
lie proposed to save tlie* premium commonly 
taken lor tlie remittance. Wild had then 
no more to do but to inform himself rightly 
of tlie time of the gentleman's journey, 
wliich he did with great certainly, before 
they separated. 

At his arrival in town, he fixed on two 
whom he regarded as the most resolute of 
his gang fur this enterprise ( and accord- 
ingly having summoned the principal, or 
most desperate, as ho imagined him, of these 
two, fur he never chose to communicate in 
the presence of more than one,) he pniposed 
to him tlie robbing and murdering tliis gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Marybone Tfor that was the gentle- 
man's name to wliom he applied) readily 
agreed to the robbery ; but he hesitated at 
the murder. He said, as to robbery, he 
had, on much weighing and considering tlie 
matter, very well reconciled his conscience 
to it ; for though that noble kind of robbery 
which was executed on the highway, was 
from tlie cowardice of mankind less fre- 
quent ; yet tlie baser and meaner species, 
sometimes called cheating, but more com- 
monly known by the name of robbery with- 
in the law, was in a manner universal. He 
did not therefore pretend to the reputation 
of being so much honester than other peo- 
ple ; but could by no means satisfy himself 
m the commission of murder, wluch was a 
sin of tlie most heinous nature, and so im- 
mediately prosecuted by God's judgment, 
that it never passed undiscovered or un- 
punished. 

Wild, with the ritmost disilain in his coun- 
tenance, answered as follows : * Art thou he 
whom I have selected out of my whole gang 
for this glorious undertaking, and dost thou 
cant of God's revenge against murder? 
You have, it seems, reconciled your con- 
science (a pretty word) to robbery from its 
being so common. Is it then the novelty 
of murder which deters you? Do you 
imagine that guns, and pistols, and swords, 
and knives, arc tlie only instruments of 
death? Look into the world, and see the 
numbers whom broken fortunes and broken 
hearts bring untimely to the grave. To 
omit those glorious heroes, who, to their 
immortal honour, have massacred whole na- 
tions ; what tiiink you of private persecu- 
tion, treachery, and slander, by which the 
very souls of men are in a manner torn 
from their bodies ? Is it not more gene- 
rous, nay, more good-natured, to send a 
man to his rest, than, af^er having plunder- 
ed him of all he hath, or from malice or 
malevolence deprived him of his character, 
to punish him with a languishing death, or 
what is worse, a lansruishing life ? Murder, 
tliercforr, is not so uncommon as you weakly 



conceive it, though, as you sakl of robbery, 
that more noble kind, which lies within the 
paw of the law, ma^ be so. But this is the 
most innocent in hiin who doth it, and tlie 
most eligible to him who is to suffer it. Be- 
lieve me, lad, tlie tongue of a viper is lest 
hurtful than tliat of a slanderer, and the 
gilded scales of a rattle-snake less dreadful 
than the purse of the oppressor. Let me 
therefore hear no more of your scruples ; 
but consent to my proposal without furtlier 
hesitation, unless, like a woman, you are 
afraid of blooding your clothes, or like a 
fool, are terrified with the apprehensioiis of 
being hanged in chains. Take my word 
for it, you had better be an honest man than 
hall* a rogue. Do not ttiink of continuing 
in my gang without abandoning yourseff 
absolutely to my pleasure ; for no man shall 
ever receive a favour at my hands, who 
sticks at any thing, or is g[uided by any 
other law than that of my wilL' 

Wild tlius ended his speech, which liad 
not tlie desired effect on Marybone: he 
agreed to the robbery, but would not un- 
dertake the murder, as Wild (who feared 
tliat by Marybone's demanding to search 
the gentleman's coat he mitflit nazard sus- 
picion himselO insisted. Marybone was 
immediately entered by Wild in his black- 
Ijook, and "was presently after impeached 
and executed as a fellow on whom his leader 
could not place sufficient dependence ; thus 
falling, as many rogues do, a sacrifice, not 
to his roguery, but to his conscience. 



CHAPTER IV. 

In which a young kerOy of iconderful good promiti, 
makes kit first appearance, with many oihir 

GREAT MATTERS. 

Our hero next applied lumself to another 
of his gan^, who instantly received liis or- 
ders, and instead of hesitating at a single 
murder, asked if he should bk)w out the 
brains of all the passengers, coachman and 
all. But Wild, whose moderation we have 
More noted, would not permit him; and 
therefore having given him an exact de- 
scription of the devoted person, with his 
other necessary instructions, he dismissed 
him, with the strictest orders to avoid, if 
possible, doing hurt to any other person. 

The name of this youtli, who will here- 
after make some figure in this history, be- 
ing the Achates of our £neas, or rather 
the Haephestion of our Alexander, was 
Fireblood. He had every qualification to 
make a second-rate great man ; or in other 
words, he was completely equipped for the 
t<K)l of a real or first-rate great mah. We 
shall therefore (which is tlie propercst way 
of dealing with this kind of greatness) de- 
^ribe him negatively ^acuicAvvVsxvvvvvvwfc.^'*^ 
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vrith tilling our reader what qualities he 
had not ; in which number were humanity, 
modesty, and fear, not one ^rain of any of 
which was mingled in his whole composition. 
We will now leave this youth, who waa 
esteemed the most pn)mi8ing of the whuie 
gang, and whom W ild ot\en declared to be 
une of the prettiest lads he had ever seen, 
of which opinion, indeed, were most other 

E:ople of his acquaintance, we will however 
ave him at liis entrance on tliis enterprise, 
and keep our attention fixed on tmr hero, 
whom we shall observe taking large strides 
towards the summit of human glory. 

Wild, immediately at his return to town, 
went to pay a visit to Miss Lntitia Snap ; 
for he had that weakness of sufifering )iim- 
self to be enslaved by women, so naturally 
incident to men of heroic disposition ; to say 
the truth, it might more ])roperly be called 
a slavery to liis own appetite ; for could he 
have satisfied tliat, he had not cared tliree 
fartliinns for what had become of the little 
tyrant lor whom he pn>fessed so violent a 
regard. Here he was iiitbrmed, that Mr. 
Heartfree had been conveyed to Newgate 
the day before, the writ being then return- 
able. He was somewhat concerned at this 
news; not from any compassion for the 
misfortunes of Heartfree, whom he hated 
with such inveteracy, tliat one would have 
imagined he had suffered the same injuries 
fnmi him which he had done towards him. 
His concern tlierefore had another motive ; 
in fact, he was uneasy at the place of Mr. 
Heartfree's confinement, as it was to be the 
scene of liis future glorv, and where conse- 
quently he should be fVequently obliged to 
sec a face which hatred, and not shame, 
made him detest the sight of. 

To prevent this, therefore, several me- 
thods suggested themselves to him. At 
first he thought of renuiving him out of the 
way by the onlinary way of murder, which 
he doubted not but Fireblood would be very 
ready to execute; for that youth had, at 
their last interview, sworn, /) — n hU ey«», 
he tfiought there was no better pastime Oian 
blowing a mmCs brains out. But besides the 
danger of this method, it did not look hor- 
rible nor barbarous enough for the last mis- 
chief which he should do to Heartfree. 
Considering, therefore, a little farther with 
himself, he at length came to a resolution to 
liang him, if possible, the very next sessions. 
Now, though the observation, How apt 
men are to ha'e those they injure., or how 
unforgipin<r they are of the imuries they do 
thenuehes., be common enough, yet I do not 
remember to have ever seeii the reason of 
the stmnge phenomenon, as it first appears. 
Know, tlierefore, reader, that, with much 
and severe scrutiny, we have disco vereclthis 
hatred to he founded on the passi^ of rear, 
and to arise from an appTe\\en«\ou, \Vv«lI l\ve 



person whom we have ourselves greatly 
mjured, will use all possibk? endeavours tu 
revenge and retaliate the injuries we have 
done him. An opinion so firmly established 
in bad and great minds, (and those wlio con- 
fer injuries on others have seldom very gotMi 
or mean ones,) that no benevolence, nor 
even beneficence, on the injured side, can 
eradicate it. On the contrary, they refer all 
these acts of kindness to imposture and de- 
sign of lulling their suspicion, till an oppor- 
tunity offers of stinking a surer and severer 
blow ; and thus, while the good man, vtho 
hath received it, hath trutv forgotten the 
injury, the evil mhid, whicfi did it, hath it 
in lively and fresh remembrance. 

As we scorn to keep any discoveries se- 
cret from our readers, whose instruction, an 
well as diversion, we liave greatly considered 
in this liistory, we have here di£rres«ed some- 
what, to conmiunicate the following short 
lesson to those who are simple and well- 
inclined : Though as a Christian thou art 
obligedy and we adwe thee, to forgive thy 
enemy ; neves tsust the mjln who hath 

aEASOK TO SUSPECT THAT TOU KNOW HE HATH 
INJURED TOU. 



CHAPTER V. 

More and mart qrcatkbss, unparaUded m kittoqf 

or rotnanct* 

In order to accomplish this great and noble 
scheme, which the vast genius of Wild had 
contrived, the first necessary step was to 
regain the confidence of Hesrtfiee. But 
however necessary this was, it seemed to 
be attended with such insurmountable diffi- 
culties, that even our hero for some time 
despaired of success. He was greatly su- 
penor to all mankind in the steadiness of hi^ 
countenance ; but this undertaking seemed 
to require more of that noble quality than 
had ever been the portion of a mortal. How- 
ever, at last he resolved to attempt it, and 
from his success, I think, we may fairly 
assert, that what was said by the Latin poet 
of labour, thati/ rtm^ers all things, is much 
more true when applied to impudence. 

Whet) he had formed his plan, he went to 
Newgate, and burst resolutely into the pre- 
sence of Heartfree, whom he eagerly em- 
braced and kissed ; and then first arraigning 
his own rashness, and af\erwards lamenting 
his unfortimate want of success, he acquaint- 
ed him with tlie particulars of what had 
happened ; conceahng only that single inci- 
dent of his attack on the other's wife, and 
his motive to the undertaking, which, he 
assured Heartfree, was a desire to preserve 
his effects from a statute of bankruptcy. 

The frank openness of this declaration, 

with the composure of countenance with 

\ which it waa aelivered ; his seeming only 
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ruffled by the concern of hiB friend's misfor- 
tune ; the probability of truth attending it, 
joined to tlie boldness and disinterested ap- 
pearance of this visit, together with his 
many professions of immediate service, at a 
time when he could not have the least visi- 
ble motive from self-love ; and above all his 
offering him money, the last and surest 
token of friendship, rushed with such united 
force on the well-disposed heart, as it is vul- 
^rly called, of this simple man, that thev 
instantly staggered, and soon subverted all 
the determination he had before made in 
prejudice of Wild ; who, perceiving the 
balance to be turned in his favour, presently 
threw in a hundred imprecations on his own 
folly and ill-advised forwardness to serve his 
friend, which had thus unhappily produced 
his ruin ; he added as many curses on the 
count, whom he vowed to pursue with re- 
venge all over Europe; lastly, he cast in 
some grains of comlbrt, assuring Heartfree 
that his wife was fallen into the gentlest 
hands, that she would be carried no farther 
than Dunkirk, whence she might very easily 
be redeemed. 

Heartfree, to whom tlie lightest presump- 
tion of his wile's fidelity would have been 
more delicious than the absolute restoration 
of all his jewels, and who, indeed, had with 
the utmost ditficulty been brought to enter- 
tain the slightest suspicion of her incon- 
stancy, immediately aoandoned all distrust 
of both her and his friend, whose sincerity 
(luckily for Wild's purpose) seemed to him 
to depend on the same evidence. He then 
embraced our hero, who had in his counte- 
nance all the symptoms of the deepest con- 
cern, and begged him to be comforted; 
saying, that tlic intentions, rather than the 
actions of men, conferred obligations ; that 
as to the event of human aBairs, it was 
governed either by chance or some fluperior 
ugent ; that friendship was concerned only 
ia the direction of our designs ; and sup- 
pose these failed of success, or produced an 
event never so contrary to their aim, the 
merit of a good intention was not in the 
least lessened, but was rather entitled to 
compassion. 

Heartlree however was soon curious 
enough to inquire how Wild had escaped 
the captivity which his wife then suffered. 
Here hkewise he recounted the whole truth, 
omitting only the motive to the French 
captain^ cruelty, for which he assigned a 
very different reason, namely, his attempt 
U) secure Hearttree's jewels. Wild indeed 
always kept as much truth as was possible 
in every thing ; and this he said was turn- 
inff the cannon of the enemy upon them- 
selves. 

Wild having thus, with admirable and 
truly laudable conduct, achieved the first 
step, began to discourse on the badness of 



the worid, and particularly to blame the 
severity of creditors, who seldom or never 
attended to any unfortunate circumstances, 
but without mercy inflicted confinement on 
the debtor, whose body the law, with very 
unjustifiable rigour, delivered into their 
power. He added, that for his part, he 
looked on this restraint to be as heavy a 
punishment as any appointed by law for the 
greatest offenders. That the loss of liberty 
was, in his opinion, equal to, if not worse, 
than the loss of life ; that he had always de- 
termined, if by any accident or misfortune he 
had been subjected to the former, he would 
run the greatest risk of the latter, to rescue 
himself from it, which, he said, if men did not 
want resolution, was always easy enough; 
for that it was ridiculous to conceive, that two 
or three men could confine two or three hun- 
dred, unless the prisoners were either fools or 
cowards, especially when they were neither 
chained nor fettered. He went on in this 
manner, till perceiving the utmost attention 
in Heartfree, he ventured to propose to him 
an endeavour to make h\s escape, which, he 
said, might easily be executed; tiiat he 
would himself raise a party in the prison, 
and that, if a murder or two should hap- 
pen in the attempt, he (Heartfree) mignt 
keep free from any share, either in the guilt 
or in the danger. 

There is one misfortune which attends 
all great men and tlieir schemes, viz. that 
in onler to carry tliem into execution, they 
are obliged, in proposing their purposes to 
their tools, to discover themselves to be of 
that disposition, in which certain little writ- 
ers have advised mankind to place no con- 
fidence ; an advice which hath been some- 
times taken. Indeed, many inconveniences 
arise to the said great men from these scrib- 
blers publishing without restraint their hints 
or alarms to society ; and many great and , 
glorious schemes liave been thus frustrated ; 
wherefore, it were to be wished, that in all 
well-regulated governments, such liberties 
should be bv some wholesome laws restrain- 
ed; and all writers inhibited from venting 
any other instructions to the people than 
what should be first approved and licensed 
by the said great men, or their proper in- 
struments or tools , by which means nothing 
would ever be published but what made for 
the advancing their most noble projects. 

Heartfree, whose suspicions were again 
raised by this advice, viewing Wild with 
inconceivable disdain, spoke as follows : 
* There is one thing, the loss of wliich I 
should deplore infinitely beyond that of li- 
berty, and of life also; I mean that of a good 
conscience. A blessing, which he who pos- 
sesses can never be Uioroughly unhappy ; 
for the bitterest portion of life is by this so 
sweetened, that it soon becomes palatable ; 
whereas without it, the moat dcUcaitfc <s\v^\v 
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menta qulcklv lose all their relish, and life 
itaeir CTiiwa insipid, or rather nauseous to 
us. Would vou tlien lessen my misfor- 
tunes by robbing me of what hatli been mv 
only comfort under them, and on which 1 
place mv dependence of bein^ relieved from 
them ? ( have read that Socrates refused to 
save his life by breaking the laws of his 
country, and departing from his prison, when 
it was open. Perhaps my \nrtue would not 
^) so far ; but Heaven forbid liberty sliould 
have such charms, to tempt me to the per- 
petration of so horrid a crime as munler. 
As to tiie poor evasion of committing it by 
otlier hands, it might be useful indeed to 
those who seek only the escape from tem- 
poral punishment; but can be of no service 
to excuse me to that Being whom I chiefly 
fear offending ; nay, it would greatly ag- 
gravate my guilt by so impudent an endea- 
vour to impose upon him, and by so wick- 
edly involving others in my crime. Give 
me, tlicrefore, no more advice of this kind ; 
lor this is my ^reat comtbrt in all my afllic- 
tions, that it is in the power of no enemy 
to rob me of my conscience, nor will I ever 
be so much my own enemy as to injure it' 
Though our hero heard all this with pro- 
r contempt, he made no direct answer, 
t endeavoured to evade his proposal as 
much as possible, which he did with admi- 
rable dexterity : this method of getting to- 
lerably well off, when you are repukied in 
your attack on a man's conscience, may be 
styled tlie art of retreating, in which the 
[wlitician, as well as the general, hath some- 
times a wonderful opportunity of displaying 
his great abilities in his profession. 

Wild having made this admirable retreat, 
and argued away all design of involving 
his friend in tlie guilt of murder, concluded 
however, that he thought him rather too 
scrupulous in not attempting his escape ; 
and then promising to use all such means as 
the other would permit in his service, took 
his leave for the^resent. Heartfree, iiaving 
indulged himself^ an hour with his children, 
repaired to rest, which he enjoyed quiet and 
undisturbed; whilst Wild, disdaining re- 
pose, sat up all night, consulting how he 
might bring about the final destruction of 
his friend, without being beholden to any 
assistance from himself*; which he now de- 
spaired of procuring. With the result of 
these consultations we shall acquaint our 
reader in good time ; but at present we have 
matters of much more consequence to re- 
late to him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tk€ netU i(f Fbrebloo^s adttntvrt ; andmtrtti§rf 
mmriagey which might hate betn condudtd eUker 
at Stnithfidd or St, Jameses, 

FiREBLooD returned from Iiis enterprise 
unsuccessful. The gentleman liappened to 
go home another way than he had intended ; 
so that the whole design miscarried. Fire- 
blood liad, indeed, robbed tlie coach, and 
had wantonly discliarged a pistol into it, 
which slightly wounded one of the passen- 
gers in tfic arm. The booty he met with 
was not very considerable, though much 
greater tlian that with which he acquainted 
Wild; for, of eleven pounds in money, two 
silver watches, and a wedding-ring, he pro- 
duced no more than two guineas and a ring, 
which he protested with numberless oaths 
WHS his whole booty. However, when an 
advertisement of tlie robbenr was published, 
with a reward promised nir the ring and 
the watclies, Fireblood was obliged to con- 
fess the whole, and to acquaint our hero 
where he had pawned the watches, which 
Wild, taking the full value of them ibr his 
pains, restored to the right owner. 

He did not fail catechising his young 
friend on this occasion. He said, he was 
sorry to see any of his gang guilty of a breach 
of honour ; that without honour priggery 
was at an end ; tliat if a prig haa but ho- 
nour, he would overlook every vice in the 
world. ' But, nevertheless,' said he, * I will 
forgive you this time, as you are a hopeful 
lad ; and I hope never afterwards to find 
you delinquent in this great point.' 

Wild had now brought his gang to great 
regularity; he was o&yed and feared by 
tiiem all. He had likewise established an 
office, where all men who were robbed, pay- 
ing the value only (or a little more) of^ their 
goods, might have tliem again. This was 
of notable use to several persons who had 
lost pieces of plate they had received from 
their grandmothers ; to others wiio had a 
particular value for certain rings, watches, 
neads of canes, anufT-boxes, &tc. for which 
they would not have taken twenty times as 
much as they were worth, either because 
ihey had them a little while or a long time, 
or that somebody else had had tliem before, 
or from some other such excellent reason, 
which oflen stami^ a greater value on a tov, 
than the great Bubble-boy himself would 
have the impudence to set upon it. 

By these means, he seemed in so pnv 
mising a way of procuring a fortune, and 
was regarded in so thriving a light by all 
the gentlemen of his acquaintance, as by the 
keeper and turnkeys of Newgate, by Mr. 
Snap, and others of his occupation, that 
Mr. Snap one day, taking Mr. Wild the 
elder aside, very seriously proposed what 
^iVve'j K«Ld oflen lightly talkea over, a strict 
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uiuon lietnieeo their Ikmilies, by marrying 
hia daughter Tisliy to our hero. Tliis pro- 
posal waH very readily sccepted by the old 
frentleinan, wiio promised to acquaint hia 



On the morrow on which this 
was to be delivered, our liero, little dream- 
ing of the happiness which, of its own ac- 
cord, was advancing so near towards him, 
had called Firebluod to him; and, aAer in- 
forming that youth of the violence of his 
passion for the young lajly, and assuring him 
what confidence he reposed in him and his 
honour, he despatched him to Miss Tishy 
with the following letter ; whicli we here 
iasert,notonly as we take it to be extremely 
curious, but tu be a much better pattern for 
that epistolary kind of writini;, which is 
generally called love-letlets, than any to be 
found in the acadetm of tomplimtnU, and 
which we challenge alfthe beaux of our time 
to excel, either in matter or apeliing. 
' Most deivine and adwhorable creeture, 

' I doubt not but those lis, briter than 
the son, which have kmdled such a flam in 
my hart, have likewise the faculty of seeing 
it. It would be the hiest preassumption to 
inwgin youcHSffiTil of my loav. No, ma- 
dam, I sollemTy purtest, that of all the butys 
ill the iiiinversal ^oh, there is none kapable 
of hateraclioff my lis like you. Curls and 
pallaces would lie to me deserts without 
your kumpany, and with it a wilderneas 
would have more charms than haven itself. 
For I hop you will beleve me, when I sware 
everyplace in the univarse is a haven with 
you. I am konvinced yau must lie sinsibil 
of my violent passion for you, which, if 1 
endeavored to hid it, would be as impossible 
as for you, or llie son, lo hid your buty's. 
I assure you I have not slept a ivink since I 
had the happiness of seeing you last; Ihere- 
Itire hop you will, out of kumpasaion, let me 
have the honourof seeing you this afiemune; 
for I am with the ereatesi adwhoration, 
' Most deivine creeture, 

' lour most passionate admirer, 
' Adwhorer and slave, 

' Jon IT RAN Wylo.' 
If the spelling of this letter be not so 
strictly orthographical, the reader will be 
pleased to remember, that such a defect 
mi^rht be worthy uf censure in a low and 
scholastic character; but can be no blemish 
in that sublime greatness, of which we en- 
deavour to raise a complete idea in this 
history. In which kind of composition, spell- 
ing, or indeed any kind ofhuinan literature, 
hath never been thought b necessary ingre- 
dient ; for if these sort of great personages 
can but complul and contrive their noble 
schemes, and hack and liew mankind auf- 
fictcDtly, there will never be wanting fit and 
able persona who can spell, lo record their 



the style ofthis letter doth not exactly cor- 
respond with tliat of our hero's speeches, 
which we have here recorded, we answer, 
it is sufficient if in these l)ie liistorian ad- 
heres ruithTully to llie matter, though be 
embellishes ttie diction with some flourishcfl 
of his own eloquence, without which the ex- 
cellent speeches recorded in ancient hkrta- 
rians (particularly in Sallust) would have 
scarceheen found in their writings. Nay, 
even amongst the moderns, famous as tliey 
are for elocution, it may be doubted whether 
those inimitable harangues, published in the 
Montlilj Magazines, came literally from the 
mouths of the HcBiios, &,c. as they are 
tliere inserted, or whether we may not ra- 
ther suppose some historian of great ek>- 
quence hath borrowed the matter only, and 
adorned it witli those rhetorical flowers fi» 
which' many of the said Hcacos are not wa 
extremely embeot. 



CHAPTER VII. 



SuT to proceed with our history; Fire- 
blood, having received this letter, and pro- 
mised on his honour, with man^ voluntai; 
asseverations, lo discharge his embassy 
raithfully, went lo visit the fair Ltelitia. 
The lady having opened the letter, and read 
it, put on an air of disdain, and (old Mr. 
Firebloud slie could not conceive what Mr, 
Wild meant by troubling her with his im- 
pertinence; stie begged him lo carry the 
letter back again, saying, liad she known 
from whom it came, she would have been 

d d before she had opened it ' But 

with you, young gentleman,' says she, 'I 
— not in tlie least angry, I am reliter 
■y ttiat so pretty a young man should be 
eniploved in such an errand.' She accom- 
panied these words with so tender an ac- 
cent, and so wanton a leer, tlist Fireblood, 
who was no backward youth, began to take 
her by the hand, and proceeded so warmly, 
that to imitate hia actions by the rapidity of 
our narration, he in a few iiiinules ravished 
this fair creature, or at least would have 
ravished her, if she liad not, by a timely 
compliance, prevented lilm. 

Fireblood, after he had ravished as much 
as he could, returned to Wild, and ac- 
quainted him, as far as any wise man would!, 
with what had passed ; concluding with 
many praises of the youn^ lady's beautv, 
with whom, he said, if his honour wouM 
have permitted him, he should himself have 
fallen in love ; but d— n him, if he would 
not sooner be torn in pieces by wild bones, 
than even think of injuring his friend. He 
asserted, indeed, and swotc «^ W»>3t^■,'^Bn^. 
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bad not Wild been so tliorougfaly convinced 
of the impregnable chastity of tiie lady, he 
mifl'ht have suspected his success : however, 
he was, bv these means, entirely satisfied of 
his friend s inclination towards his mistress. 

Thus constituted were the love atlairs of 
our hero, wlien his father brought him Mr. 
Snap's proposal. The reader must know 
very little t»f love, or indeed of any thing 
else, if he requires any information concern- 
ing the reception which this pn)po8al met 
with. JS*ot f;uilty never sounded sweeter 
in the cars of a prisoner at the bar, nor the 
sound of a reprieve to one at the gallows, 
than did every word of the old gentleman 
in the ears of our hero. He gave his father 
full power to treat in his name, and desired 
nothing more than expedition. 

The old pettple now met, and Snap, who 
had information from his daughter of the 
violent passion of her lover, endeavoured to 
improve it to the best advantage, and would 
have not onlv declined giving her any for- 
tune himself, but have attempted to cheat 
her of what she owed to the liberality of 
her relations, particularly of a pint silver 
caudle-cup, the gill of her grandmother. 
However, in this the young lady herself 
afterwards took care to prevent him. As 
to the old Mr. Wild, he did not sufficiently 
attend to all the desisrns of Snap, as his fa- 
culties were busily employed in designs of 
his own, to over-reach (or, as others express 
it, to cheat) the said Mr. Snap, by pretend- 
ing to give his son a wlK)le number for a 
chair, when in reality he was entitled to a 
third only. 

Whilematters were thus settling between 
the old folks, the voung lady agreed to ad- 
mit Mr. Wild's visits ; and by degrees, be- 
gan to entertain him with all the show of 
affection, which the great natural reserve of 
her temper, and the greater artificial reserve 
of her education, would permit. At length, 
every thing being agreed lietween their pa- 
rents, settlements made, and the lady's for- 
tune (to wit, seventeen pMiunds and nine 
shillings in money and goods) paid down, 
the day for their nuptials was fixed, and 
they were celebrated accordingly. 

lif ost private histories, as well as come- 
dies, end at this period ; the historian and 
the poet both concluding they have done 
enough for their hero when they have mar- 
ried nim ; or intimating rather, that the 
rest of his life must be a dull calm of hap- 
piness, very delightful indeed to pass through, 
but somewhat insipid to relate ; and matri- 
mony in general must, I believe, without 
any dispute, be allowed to be this state of 
tranquil felicity, including so little variety, 
that like Salisbury Plain, it aflbrds only one 
prospect, a very pleasant one it must be 
confessed, but the same. 

Now, there was a\\ t\\e pToVmViWvts \to»l- 



ginable,that this contract would have proved 
of such happy note, both from the great 
accomplishments of the younir lady, who 
was thought to be possessed of every quali- 
fication necessary to make tlie marriage 
state happy; and from the truly ardent 
passion of Mr. Wild ; but whether it y^'M 
that nature and fortune had great designs 
for him to execute, and would not suffer his 
vast abilities to he lost And simk in the arms 
of a wife, or whetlier neither nature nor 
fortune had any hand in the matter, is a 
pt>inl I will not determine. Certain it is, 
that this match did not produce that serene 
state we have mentioned above : but re- 
sembled the most turbulent and ruffled, 
rather than the most calm sea. 

I cannot here omit a conjecture, ingenious 
enough, of a friend of mine, who had a long 
intimacy in the Wild family. He hath often 
told me*, he fancied one reason of the dit«a- 
tisfactions which afterwards fell out between 
Wild and his lady, arose from the number 
of gallants, to whom she had before marriage 
crranted favours ; for, sav-s he, and indeed 
very probable it is too, the lady might ex- 
pect from her husband, wfiat she had before 
received from several, and being angry not 
to find one man as good as ten, she had 
from that indignation, taken those steps 
which we cannot perfectly justify. 

From this person I received the f<)llowing 
dialogue, which he assured me he had over- 
heard and taken verbatim. It passed on the 
day fortnight afler they were married. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Ji dialogrte mafrtmonto/, which passed hetteem Jo- 
nathan WUdj Esquire, and Latitia his vift, on 
the morning of the day fortnight on which his ii vp- 
tiats were celebrated f which concluded more ani- 
cably than those debates generaUy do, 

Jonathan. 

Mt dear, I wish you would lie a little 
lonirer in bed this morning. 

LfTiTiA. Indeed I cannot ; I am engaged 
to breakfast with Jack Strongbow. 

Jonathan. I don't know what Jack 
Strongbow doth so often at my house. I 
assure you, I am uneasy at it ; for though 1 
have no suspicion of your virtue, yet it may 
injure your reputation in tbe opinion of my 
neighbours. 

Ljetitia. I don't trouble my head about 
my neighbours; and they shall no more tell 
me what company I am to keep, than my 
husband shall. 

Jonathan. A good wife would keep no 
company which made her husband uneasy* 

Ljetitia. You might have found one of 
those gc»od wives, sir, if you had pleased; 
V\ \\^d tko ob^ction to it. 
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Jonathan. I thought I had found one in 
you. 

Ljetitu. You did! I am very much 
obli^d to you for thinking me so ];>oor-spi- 
rited a creature ; but I hope to convince you 
to the contrary. What ! I suppose you took 
me for a raw, senseless girl, who knew no- 
thing what other married women do ! 

Jonathan. No matter what I took you 
for : I have taken you for better and worse. 

LjETiTiA. And at your own desire, too : 
for I am sure you never had mine. I should 
not liave broken my heart, if Mr. Wild had 
thought proper to bestow himself on any 
other more happy woman Ha, ha. 

Jonathan. I hope, madam, you don't 
imagine that was not in my power, or that 
1 married you out of any kmd of necessity. 

LjETiTiA. 0, no, sir; I am convinced 
there are silly women enough. And far be 
it from me to accuse you of any necessity 
for a wife. I believe vou could have been 
very well contented with the state of a ba- 
chelor. I have no reason to complain of 
your necessities : but that, you know, a wo- 
man cannot tell beforehand. 

Jonathan. I can't guess what you would 
insinuate ; for I believe no woman had ever 
less reason to complain of her husband's 
want of fondness. 

LiETiTiA. Then some, I am certain, have 
great reason to complain of the price they 
give for them. But I know better things. 
( These words xcere spoken with a very great 
air, and loss of the Iiead.) 

Jonathan. Well, my sweeting, I will 
make it impossible for you to wish me more 
fond. 

Latitia. Pray, Mr. Wild, none of this 
nauseous be^iaviour, nor those odious words. 
I wish you were fond! — I assure you — I 
don't know what you would pretend to insi- 
nuate of me. — I have no wishes which mis- 
become a virtuous woman — No, nor should 
not, if I had married for love. — And espe- 
cially now, when nobody, I am sure, can 
suspect me of any such thing. 

Jonathan. If you did not marry for love, 
wliy did you marry? 

Latitia. Because it was convenient, and 
my parents (breed me. 

Jonathan. I hope, madam, at least, you 
will not tell me to my face, you have made 
your convenience of me. 

Latitia. I have made nothing of you ; 
nor do I desire the honour of maudng any 
thing of you. 

Jonathan. Tes, you have made a hus- 
band of me. 

LfTiTiA. No, you made yourself so; for 
I repeat once more, it was not my desire, 
but your own. 

Jonathan. You should think yourself 
obliged to me for that desire. 

I^xtitia. La, sir ! you was not so singu- 



lar in it. I was not m despair. I have had 
other offei-s, and better too. 

Jonathan. I wish you had accepted them, 
with all my heart. 

Latitia. I must tell you Mr. Wild, this 
is a very brutish manner of treating a wo- 
man, to whom you have such obligations ; 
but I know how to despise it, and to despise 
you too for showing it me. Indeed I am 
well enough paid for the foolish preference I 
gave to you. I flattered myself that I should 
at least have been used with good manners. 
I thought I had married a gentleman ; but 
I find you are every way contemptible, and 
below my concern. 

Jonathan. D — n you, madam, have not 
I more reason to complain, when you tell me 
you married me for your convenience only? 

LxTiTiA. Very fme, truly. Is it beha- 
viour worthy a man to swear at a woman ? 
yet why should I mention what comes from 
a wretch whom I despise ? 

Jonathan. Don't repeat that word so 
odcn. I despise you as heartily as you can 
me. And, to tell you a truth, I married you 
for my convenience likewise, to satisfy a 
passion which I have now satisfied, and may 
you be d — d for any thing I care. 

Latitia. The world shall know how 
barbarously lam treated by such a villain. 

Jonathan. I need take very little pains to 
acquaint the world what a t-— ch you are, 
your actions will demonstrate it. 

La:titia. Monster ! I would advise you 
not to depend too much on my sex, and pro- 
voke me too far ; fbr I can do you a mischief, 
and will, if you dare use me so, you villain! 

Jonathan. Begin whenever you please, 
madam ; but assure yourself, the moment 
you lay aside the woman, I will treat you 
as such no longer ; and if tlie first blow is 
yours, I promise you the last shall be mine. 

LiETiTiA. Use me as you will ; but d — n 
me if ever you shall use me as a woman 
again ; for may I be cursed, if ever I enter 
your bed more. 

Jonathan. May I be cursed if that ab- 
stinence be not tlie greatest obligation you 
can lay upon me ; for, I assure you faithfully, 
your person was all I had ever any regard 
for; and that I now loath and detest, at 
much as ever I liked it. 

LxTiTiA. It is impossible f<)r two people 
to agree better ; for I always detested your 
person ; and, as (or any other regard, you 
must be convinced I never could nave any 
for you. 

Jonathan. Why, then, since we are 
come to a right understanding, as we are to 
live together, suppose we agree, instead of 
quarrelling and abusing, to be civil to each 
other. 

L/F.TiTiA. With all my heart. 

Jonathan. Let us shake hands, tlien^ and 
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that is, never be loving, nor ever quar- 
rel. 

LjBTiTiA. Acrecd. — But pray, Mr. Wild, 
why li — ch ? Why did you aujflfer such a 
word to escape you ? 

Jonathan. It is not worth your remem- 
brance. 

Lf TiTiA. You agree I shall converse 
with whonuioever I please ? 

Jonathan. Witnout control. And I 
have tlie same libertv ? 

Ljetitia. When I interfere, may every 
curse you can wish attend me. 

Jonathan. Let us now take a farewell 
kiss ; and may I be hanged if it is not Uie 
sweetest you ever gave me. 

Ljetitia. But why b— ch? — Mcthinks I 
should be glad to know why b— ch ! 

At which words he sprang from the bed, 
damning her temper heartily. She returned 
it again with equal abuse, which was con- 
tinued on botli sides while he was dressing. 
However, they agreed to continue steadiast 
in this new resolution ; and the joy aris- 
ing on that occasion at length dismissed 
them pretty cheerfully from each other, 
though Leetitia could not help concluding 
with the words, wht b— ch ? 



CHAPTER IX 

ObtentHonM on tke foregoing didogtie, together 
wUk a base des^n on our hero, which muit be 
detested by every lover of greatness. 

Thus did this dialo^ie, ^ which though 
we have termed it matrimonial, had indeed 
very little savour of the sweets of matri- 
mony in it,) produce at last a resolution 
more wise tlian strictly pious, and which, if 
they could have rigidly adhered to it, might 
have prevented some unpleasant moments, 
as well to our hero as to nis serene consort; 
but their hatred was so very great and un- 
accountable, that they never could bear to 
see the least composure in one another's 
countenance, without attempting to ruffle 
it. This set them on so many contrivances 
to plague and vex one another, that as their 
proximity aflfonled them such frequent op- 
portunities of executing their malicious pur- 
poses, they seldom passed one easy or quiet 
day toi^ether. 

And this, reader, and no other, is the 
cause of those many inquietudes, which 
thou must have obser\'ed to disturb the re- 
pose of some married couples, who mistake 
implacable hatred for indiMerence ; for why 
should Corvinus, who lives in a nmnd of in- 
trigue, and seldom dotli, and never Avillingly 
would, dally with his wife, endeavour to 
prevent her from the satisfaction of an in- 
trigue in her turn ? Why doth Camilla re- 
fuseamon agreeable invitation abroad, only 
to expose her husband at his own uW iv 



home? In short, to mention no more in- 
stances, whence can all the quarrels, and 
jealousies, and jars, proceed, in people who 
have no love for eacli other, unless from 
that noble passion above mentioned, that 
desire, according to my Lady Betty Modish, 
of curing each other of a nnile. 

We tliought proper to give our reader a 
short taste of tlie domestic state of our hero, 
tlie ratlier to show him that great men are 
subject to the same frailties and inconve- 
niences in ordinary life, with little men, and 
that heroes are really of the same species 
with other human creatures, notwitlistand- 
ing all the pains they themselves, or tbeir 
flatterers, talce to assert the ccmtrary ; and 
that they differ chiefly in the immensity of 
their greatness, or, as the vulgar erroneously 
call it, villanv. Now, therefore, that wc 
may not dwell too long on low scenes, in a 
history of this sublime kind, we shall return 
to actions of a higher note, and more suita- 
ble to our purpose. 

When the boy Hymen had, with his 
lighted torch, dnven the boy Cupid out of 
doors ; that is to say, . in common phrase, 
when the violence *of Jlr. Wild's passion 
(or ratlier appetite) for the chaste Lctitia 
began to abate, he returned to visit his friend 
Heartfree, who was now ui the liberties of 
the Fleet, and had appeared to the commis- 
sion of bankruptcy against him. Here he 
met with a more cold reception than he 
himself had apprehended, lleartfree had 
long entertained susj)icions of Wild, but 
these suspicions had from time to time been 
confounded with circumstances, and princi- 
pally smothered with that amazing confi- 
dence, which was indeed the most striking 
virtue in our hen). Heartfree was unwiC 
ling to condemn his friend without certain 
evidence, and laid hold on every probable 
semblance to acquit him ; but the proposal 
made at his last visit had so totally blacken- 
ed his character in this poor man s opinion, 
tliat it entirely fixed the \^vering scale, and 
he no longer doubted but that our hero was 
one of the greatest villains in the world. 

Circumstances of great improbabilit,Y of- 
ten escape men who devour a story with 
ffjvcdy ears; the reader therefore cannot 
wonder that Heartfi-ec, whose passions were 
so variously concerned, first for the fidelity, 
and secondly for the safety of his wife ; and 
lastly, who was so distracted with doubt 
concerning the conduct of his friend, should 
at his first relation pass unobserved the in- 
cident of his being committed 1o the boat . 
by the captain of the privateer, which he 
had at the time of his telling, so lamely ao^ 
counted for ; but now, whenHeartfree came 
to reflect on the whole, and with a high pre- 
possession against Wild, the absuitlity of 
tliis fact glared in his eyes, and strwik nim 
V'Mvtbft. most sensible manner. Atleogtht 
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thought of ^at horror suggested itself to 
liis imagination, and this was, whether tlie 
whole was not a fiction, and Wild, who was, 
as he had learned from his own mouth, 
equal to any undertaking, how black soever, 
had not si)irited away, robbed, and murder- 
ed his wile. 

Intolerable as this apprehension was, he 
not only turned it round and examined it 
carefully in his own mind, but acquainted 
young Friendly with it, at their next inter- 
view. Friendly, who detested Wild, (from 
that envy, probably, with which these great 
CHARACTERS naturally inspire low fellows,) 
encouraged these suspicions so much, that 
Heartfree resolved to attack our hero, and 
carry him before a magistrate. 

This resolution had Ixicn some time taken, 
and Friendly, witli a warrant and a consta- 
ble, had with the utmost dilim^nce searched 
several days for our hero ; but whether it 
was, that, in compliance with modem cus- 
tom, he had retired to spend the honey- 
moon with his bride, the only moon, indeed, 
in which it is fashionable or customary for 
the married parties to have any correspon- 
dence with each otlier ; or perhaps his ha- 
bitation might, for particular reasons, be 
usually kept a secret ; like those of some few 
great men, whom, unfortunately, the law 
hath \e(i out of that reasonable* as well as 
honourable provision, which it hath made 
for the secunty of Uie persons of other great 
men. 

But Wild resolved to perform works of 
supererogation in the way of honour ; and 
though no hero is obliged to answer the 
challenge of my lord chief justice, or indeed 
of any other magistrate, but may with un- 
blemished reputation slide away from it; 
yet such was the bravery, such tlie great- 
ness, the magnanimity of Wild, tliat he ap- 
peared in person to it. 

Indeed, envy may say one thing, which 
may lessen the glory of this action, namely, 
tliat the said Mr. Wild knew notliing of the 
said warrant or challenge; and as thou 
mayest be assured, reader, that the malicious 
fury will omit nothing which can any ways 
flulty so great a character, so she hath en- 
deavoured to account for this second visit of 
our hero to his friend Heartfree, from a very 
different motive than tliat of asserting his 
own innocence. 



CHAPTER X. 

Jtfr. Wild, toUh wipreeedented generosity f visits his 
friend Heartfree, and Uu ungrateful reception he 
met with. 

It ha til been said,, then, that Mr. Wild 
not being able, tm the strictest examination, 
to find, in a certain spot of human nature, 
called his own heart, the least grain of that 



pit! All low quality, called honesty, had re* 
solved, perhaps, a little too generally, tliat 
there was no such thing. He therefore im- 
puted the resolution, with which Mr. Hearts 
free had so positively refused to concern 
himself in murder, either to a fear of bloody- 
ing his hands, or the apprehension of a 
ghost, or lest he should make an additional 
example in that excellent book, called God's 
Revenge against Murder ; and doubted not 
but he would (at least in his present neces- 
sity) agree without scruple to a simple rob- 
bery, especially where any considerable 
booty should be proposed, and tlie safety of 
the attack plausibly made appear; which, 
if he could prevail on him to undertake, he 
would immediately afterwards get him im- 
peached, convicted, and hanged. He no 
s(M)ncr, therefore, had discharged his duties 
to Hymen, and heard that Heartfree had 
procured himself the liberties of the Fleet, 
than he resolved to visit him, and to pn>- 
pose a robbery, with all the allurements of 
profit, ease, and safety. 

This proposal was no sooner made, tlian 
it was answered by Heartfree, in the follow- 
ing manner : 

* I might have hoped the answer which 
I gave to your former advice would have 
prevented me from the danger of receiving 
a second affront of tliis kind. An affront 1 
call it ; and surely, if it be so to call a man 
a villain, it can be no less to show him you 
suppose him one. Indeed, it may be won- 
dered how any man can arrive at tlie bold- 
ness, I may say impudence, of first makinjg 
such an overture to another ; surely, it is 
seldom done, unless to those who have pre-, 
viously betrayed some symptoms of tlieir 
own baseness. If I have, tlierefore, shown 
you any such, these insults are more par- 
donable; but I assure you, if such appear, 
they discharge all their malignance outward- 
1 V, and reflect not even a shadow within ; 
lor to me baseness seems inconsistent with 
this rule, of doing no other person ak 

INJURY, from ant MOTIVE OR ON ANT CON- 
SIDERATION WHLVTEA'ER. This, Sir, is the 
rule by which I am determined to walk ; nor 
can that man justify disbelieving me, who 
will not own he walks not by it himself. 
But whether it be allowed to me or no, or 
whether I feel the g«K>d effects of its being 
practised by others, I am resolved to main- 
tain it: for surely, no man can reap a bene- 
fit from my pursuing it, equal to the com- 
fort I myseli enjoy : for what a ra\'i8hing 
thought ! how rei)lete with ecstasy must the 
consfderation be, that Almighty Goodness 
is, by its own nature, engaged to reward 
me ! How indifftTCiit must such a persua- 
sion make a man to all the occurrences nf 
this lilV ! What trifles must he n'i)r«?sent to 
himSf-tlf both the oiijoymfnts and tlu* aflUc- 
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quiesce under missing the former, and how 
patiently will he suhmit to the latter, who is 
convinced tliat his tailing of a transitory 
imperfect reward here, is a most certain 
argument of his obtaining one permanent 
and complete hereafter ! Dost tliou think, 
then, thou little, paltry, mean animal,* (with 
such lanmiage did he treat our truly great 
man,) * that I will forego such comtortable 
expectations, for any pitiful reward which 
thou canst suggest or promise to me ; (or 
that sordid lucre, for wtiich ail pains and 
labour are undertaken by tlie industrious, 
and all barbarities and iniquities c-omniitted 
by the vile ; for a worthless accjuisition, 
which such as thou art can possess, can give, 
or can take away?' The fonncr part of 
Uiis speech occasioned much yawning in 
our hero, but the latter roused his anger ; 
and he was collecting his rage to answer, 
when Friendly and the constaltle, who had 
been summoned by Hoartfrre, on Wild's 
first appearance, entered the nx)m, and 
seized the Great Man, jui^t as his wrath was 
bursting fmm his li]>s. 

The dialogue which now ensued is not 
worth relating. Wild was 80(m acquainted 
with the reason of this rough treatment, 
and presently conveyed liefore a magistrate. 

Notwithstanding the doubts raised by 
Mr. Wild's lawyer, on his examination, he 
insisting that the pRH*ecding was improper; 
for that a jyrit de Homine rvplc^iatido should 
issue, and on the return of that, a Capias in 
Withernam; the justice inclined to com- 
mituient; so that Wild was driven to olher 
mrtliods tor his defence. He llicn'fore ac- 
quainted the justice, that there was a young 
man likewise with him in the boat, and beg- 
ged that he might be sent tor ; which request 
was accordinixly granted, and the faithful 
Ach:ites (Mr. Firehlood) was soon pnhiuced, 
to bear testimony tor his friend; which he 
dill with sf) much brc»)ming zeal, and went 
through his examination with such cohe- 
rence, (thouirh he was forced to collect his 
evidence from the hints given him by Wild, 
in the presence of the justice and the accu- 
sers,) that, as here was direct evidence 
ag:iinst mere presumption, our hero was 
most lionourably acquitted, and ])oor Heart- 
Irec was charged, by the justice, the audi- 
ence, and all others who afterwards heard 
the story, with the blackest ingratitude, in 
attempting to take away the life of a man, 
to wliom he had such eminent obligations. 

liost so vast an effort of friendship as this 
of Firebloiurs should too violently surprise 
the reader in this degenerate a«?e, it mav be 
proper to inform him, that, beside the ties of 
engagement in the same employ, another 
nearer and stroncT'T alliance subsisted be- 
tween our hero and this youth, which latter 
was just departed from the arms of the 
lovely Lstitia, when he rcccwcA Vvrt hus- 



band's message; an instance which may 
also serve to justify those strict intercourses 
of love and acquaintance, which so com- 
monly subsist, in modem history, between 
the husband and the ^lant, displaying the 
vast force of triendship, contracted by this 
more honourable tiian legal alliance, which 
is thought to be at present one of the 
strongest bonds of amity between great men, 
and the most reputable as weU as easy way 
to tlieir favour. 

Four months had now passed since Heart- 
free's first confinement, and hiis af&irs had 
begim to wear a more benign aspect; but 
they were a good deal injured by tliis at- 
tempt on Wild, (so dangerous is any attacJi 
on a GKLAT NAN,) seversl of his neigfiboure, 
and particularly one or two of his own 
trade, industriously endeavouring, from 
their bitter animosity against such kind uf 
iniquity, to spread and exaggerate his in- 
gratitude as much as possible ; not in the 
least scrupling, in the violent ardour of their 
indignation, to add some small circum- 
stances of their own knowledge, of the maav 
obligntionsconlerred on Heanfreeby Wild. 
To all these scandals he quietly submitted, 
comii^rting himself in the consciousness of 
his own innocence, and confiding in time, 
the sure friend of justice, to acquit him. 



CHAPTER XL 

•9 scheme to deeply laidf that U sheanea aU tkepo' 
lilies of this our age ; tcith digression and siAdi- 
gression. 

Wild having now, to the hatred he bore 
Hearifree, on account of those injuries he 
had done him, an additional spur irom this 
injury received, (for so it appeared to him, 
who, no more than the most ignorant, con- 
sidered how truly he deserved it,) applied 
his utmost industry to acctmiplish the ruin 
of one whose very name sounded odious in 
his ears ; when luckily a scheme arose in his 
imagination, which not only promised to 
effect it surely, but (which pleased him 
most) by means of the mischief he had 
alrcadv done him ; and which wouhl at once 
load him with the imputation oi' liaving 
committ(^d what he himself had done to 
him, and would bring on him the severest 
punishment for a fact, of which he was not 
only innocent, but had already so greatly 
sutlered by. And tliis was no other than to 
charge him with having conveved away his 
wife, with his most valuable efi^cts, in order 
to defraud his creditors. 

He no sooner started this thought tlian be 
immediately resolved on putting it in exe- 
cution. What remained to consider was 
only the quomodo, and the person or tool 
to be employed ; for the stage of the world 
dififers from that in Drury-£anc principally 
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m this ; that whereaa oa the latter, the hero, 
or chief figure, is almost continually before 
your eves, whilst the under actors are not 
aeen above once in an evening ; now, on the 
ibrmer, the hero, or ^rcat man, is always 
behind the curtain, and seldom or never ap- 
pears, or doth any thing in his own person. 
He doth indeed, in this Grand Drama, rather 
perform the part of the prompter, and doth 
instruct the well-dressed figures, who are 
strutting in public on the stage, what to say 
and do. To 8ay the truth, a puppet-show 
will illustrate our meaning better, where it is 
the master of the show (the ^reat man) who 
dances and moves every tlung ; whether it 
be the king of Muscovy, or \vnatever other 
potentate, alias puppet, which we behold on 
the stage; but he himself wisely keeps out 
of sight ; for should he once appear, the 
whole motion would be at an end. Not tliat 
any one is ignorant of his being there, or 
supposes that the puppets are not mere 
sticks of wood, and he himself the sole 
mover ; but as this (though every one knows 
it) doth not appear visibly, t. e, to their 
eyes, no one is ashamed of consenting to be 
imposed on ; of helping on the Drama, by 
calling the several sticks or puppets by the 
names which the master hath allotted to 
them, and by assigning to each the cha- 
racter which the great man is pleased they 
shall move in, or rather in which he himself 
is pleased to move them. 

It would be to suppose thee, gentle reader, 
one of very little knowledge in this world, to 
imagine thou hast never seen some of these 
puppet-shows, which are so frequenllv acted 
on the great sta<^ ; but tliough thou shouldst 
have resided all thy days in those remote 
{Mirts of this Island, which great men seldom 
visit ; yet, if thou hast any penetration, thou 
must have had some occasions to admire 
both the solemnity of countenance in the 
actor, and the gravity in the spectator, 
while some of those farces are carried on, 
which are acted almost daily in every vil- 
lage in the kingdom. He must have a very 
despicable opinion of mankind indeed, who 
can conceive them to be inriposed on as often 
as they appear to be so. The truth is, they 
are in the same situation with the readers of 
romances; who, though they know the 
whole to be one entire fiction, nevertheless 
agree to be deceived; and as these find 
amusement, so do the others find ease and 
convenience in this concurrence. But this 
being a subdigression, I return to my di- 
gression. 

A OEEAT MAH ought to do his business by 
otliers ; to employ nands, as we have be- 
fore said, to his purposes, and keep himself 
as much behind tlie curtain as possible ; and 
though it must be acknowledged that two 
very great men, who^ names will be both 
recorded in history, did, in th^'^e lottrr times, 



come forth themselves on the stage; and 
did hack and hew, and lay each otlier most 
cruelly open to the diversion of the specta- 
tors ; yet this must be mentioned ratner as 
an example of avoidance, than imitation, 
and is to oe ascribed to the number of those 
instances which serve to evince the truth of 
these makims: JS^emo mortalium omnUnu 
korii sopil. Ira furor brevit at, &,c. 



CHAPTER XII. 

•ATeto inttanees of Friendlffs fcU^, ^ 

To return to my history, which, having 
rested itself a little, is now ready to proceed 
on its journey : Fireblood was the person 
chosen by Wild for this service. He had, 
on a late occasion, experienced the talents 
of this youth for a jjoou round perjury. He 
immediately, therefore, found him out, and 
proposed it to him : when receiving his in- 
stant assent, they consulted together, and 
soon framed an evidence, which, being com- 
municated to one of the most bitter and 
severe creditors of Heartfrcc, by him laid 
before a magistrate, and attested by the 
oath of Fireblood, the justice granted his 
warrant : and Heartfree was accordingly 
apprehended and brought before hiin. 

When tlie officers came for this poor 
wretch, they found him meanly diverting 
himself with his little children, the younger 
of whom sat on his knees, and the elder was 
playin<^ at a little distance from him with 
r rieniUy. One of the officers, who was a 
very good sort of a man, but one very 
laudably severe in his office, af\er acquaint- 
ing Heartfree with his errand, bade him 
come along and be d — d, and leave those 
little bastards, for so he said he supposed 
they were, for a legacy to the parish. 
Heartfree was much surprised at hearing 
there was a warrant for felony against him ; 
but he showed less concern than Friendly 
did in his countenance. The elder daugh- 
ter, when she saw the officer lay hold on 
her father, immediately quitted her play, 
and, running to him, and bursting into tears, 
cried out : Hfou shall not hurt poor papa. 
One of the other ruffians offered to take 
the little one rudely from his knees; but 
Heartfree started up, and, catching the fel- 
low by the collar, aashed his head so vio- 
lently against the wall, that had he had any 
brains, he might possibly have k)6t them by 
the blow. 

The officer, like most of those heroic 8|»- 
rits who insult men in adversity, had some 
prudence mixed with his seaf for justice. 
Seeing, therefore, the rough treatment of his 
companion, he began to pursue more gentle 
methods, and very civilly desired Mr. Heart- 
free to go wv.\\ Yim^«w^»%\* -vww^TwtB^- 
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eer, and obliged to execute his warrant ; that 
he was sorry for his misfortune, and lioped 
he would be acquitted. The other answer- 
ed, he should patiently submit to the laws 
of his country, and would attend him whither 
he was ordered to conduct him ; then, taking 
leave of his children, with a tender kiss, he 
recommended them to the care of Friendly ; 
who promised to see them safe home, and 
then to attend him at the justice's, whose 
name and abode lie had learned of the con- 
stable. 

Friendly arrived at the magistrate's house 
just as that gentleman had signed the mit- 
timus against his friend ; for tlie evidence of 
Fireblood was so clear and stnm^, and the 
justice was so incensed a^inst Heartfree, 
and so convinced of his ^ilt, that he would 
hardly hear him speak In his own defence, 
which the reader, perhaps, when he hears 
the evidence against him, will be less in- 
clined to censure : lor this witness deposed, 
•That he had been, by Heartfree himself, 
employed to carry the orders of embezzling 
to Wild, in order to be delivered to his wife"; 
that he had been af\envards present with 
Wild and her at the inn, when they took 
coach for Harwich, where she showeci him 
the casket of jewels, and desired him to tell 
her husband that slie had fully executed his 
command ;' and this he swore to liave been 
done after Heartfree had notice of the com- 
mission, and in order to brin^; it w^ithin that 
time, Fireblood, as well as W^ild, swore that 
Mrs. Heartfree lav several days concealed 
at Wild's house, before her departure for 
Holland. 

When Friendly found the justice oldu- 
rate, and that all ne could say had no effect, 
nor was it any way possible for Heartfree 
to escape being committed to Newgate, he 
resolved to accompany him thit[ier : where, 
when thev arrived, the turnkey would have 
confined Heartfree (he liaving no money) 
amoncst the common felons ; nut Friendly 
woultfnot permit it, and advanced every 
ahillinj^ he had in his iK)ckct, to procure *a 
room m the Press- Yard tor his friend, which 
indeed, tlirough the humanity of llie keeper, 
he did at a cheap rate. 

They spent that day together, and, in the 
evening, the prisoner dismissed his friend, 
desiring him, af\er many thanks for his fide- 
lity, to be comforted on his account. • I 
know not,' says he, ' how far the malice of 
my enemy may prevail ; hut whatever my 
Butfenngs are, I am convinced my innocence 
will somewhere be rewarded. If, tliercfore, 
any fatal accident should happt^n to me, 
(for he who is in the hands of jjrrjury may 
apprehend the woi-st.) rny dear Friendly, lie 
A fatlier to my poor children;' at wliich 
words the tears gushed from his eyes. The 
Other begged him not to admit any sucli ap- 
prehcnnons ; for thtii V wo\\\A ctcv^VoN ^\a 



utmost diligence in his service, and doubted 
not but to subvert any villanous design laid 
f()r his destruction, and to make his inno- 
cence appear to the world as white as it was 
in his own opinion. 

W'e cannot help mentioning a circum- 
stance here, though we doabt it will appear 
ver^ unnatural and incredible to our reader; 
which is, that notwithstanding the forir.er 
cliaracter and behaviour of iSarifree, iliis 
story of his embezzling was so far frem sur- 
prising his neighbours, tliat many of tliem 
declared they e:tpected no better from him. 
Some were assured he could pay forty shil- 
lings in the pound, if he wnuld. Oil.cis 
had overlieard hints formcrlv pass between 
him and Mrs. Heartfree, wliich liad given 
them suspicions. And, what is n.ost Cbio- 
nishing of all is, that many of those who 
had betbre censured him lor an extravagant 
heedless fool, now no less confidently a luscd 
him for a cunning, tricking, avaricious kcave. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

Something ccnceming Fireblcod^ which will svT' 
prise ; and iomewhat touching cne of the Miu 
Snaps, which will grccUly concern the reader. 

However, notwithstanding all these cen- 
sures abroad, and in despite of all liis mis- 
fortunes at liome, Heartfree in Ncwirate 
enjoved a quiet, undisturbed repose, while 
our Lero, nobly disdaining rest, lay *;let pWss 
all nirrht; partly from the appuhen^icnsof 
Mrs. lTeartfree*8 return befine he lad txe- 
cuted his scheme; and partly fiom a sus- 
picion lest Fireblood should lietray him; of 
whose infidelity iie liad, nevei theltts, no 
other cause to maintain any fi»ar, Li.t lloni 
his knowing him to he an accou'plishcd 
rascal, as the vulgar term it, a c<»n:i;Iele 
GREAT MAW in our laniniage. And imitt<f, 
to confess the truth, these'doubts were Knt 
without some foundation ; for the very saire 
thought luiluckily entered the head of tl.r.l 
nohic youth, who considered, whrihcr he 
niirrht not possibly sell himself lor smie ad- 
vantage to the other side, as he had vet no 
promise from Wild ; but this was, hy l!:e 
sagacity of the latter, prcvenled in the 
morning with a ]>rofusion of promis^^es, which 
showed him to be of the most jienerous tem- 
per in the world, with which Fireblood was 
extremely well satisfied; and made t-seof 
so many protestations of his faithfulrcs?, 
that he convinced W'ild of the injustice of 
his suspicions. 

At this time an incident liappened, whfcN 
though it <lid not immediately aficct oa 
hero, we cannot avoid relating, ns it occa- 
sioned great confusion in l.is family, aswcl! 
as in the family of Snap. It is indeed a 
calamity hitrhly to lie lamented, when it 
,stuins untainted blood, ^nd happens to bd 
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honounble house. An injurv never to be 
repaired. A blot never to be wiped out. 
A sore never to be healed. To detain my 
reader no longer, Miss Theodosia Snap was 
now safely delivered of a male infant, the 
product of an amour which that beautilUl 
(O that I could say, virtuous) creature had 
with the counu 

Mr. Wild and his lady were at breakfast, 
when Mr. Snap, with all the agonies of de- 
spair both in his voice and countenance, 
brought them this melancholy news. Our 
hero, who had (as we have said) wonderful 
good-nature, when his greatness or interest 
was not concerned, instead of reviling: his 
sister-in-law, asked with a smile : ' Who 
was the father ?' But the chaste Leetitia, 
we repeat the chaste, for well did she now 
deserve that epithet, received it in another 
manner. She fell into the utmost fury at 
the relation, reviled her sister in the bitterest 
terms, and vowed she would never see nor 
speak to her more. Then burst into tears, 
and bmented over her father, that such dis- 
honour should ever happen to him and her- 
self. At length she fell severely on her hus- 
band, for the light treatment which he gave 
this fatal accident. She told him, he was 
unworthy the honour he enjoyed, of marry- 
ing into a chaste familv. That she looked 
on it as an aiTront to lier virtue. Tliat if 
he had married one of the naughty liussies 
of the town, he could have behaved to her 
in no other manner. She concluded with 
desiring her father to make an example of 
the slut, and to turn her out of doors ; ft)r 
that she would not otherwise enter his house, 
being resolved never to set her loot within 
the same threshold with the trollop, whom 
she detested so much the more, because 
(which was perhaps true) she was her own 
sister. 

So violent, and indeed so outrageous, was 
this chaste lady's love of virtue, tliat she 
could not forgive a single slip (indeed the 
only one Theodosia had ever mode) in her 
own sister, in a sister who loved her, and 
to whom she owed a thousand obliga- 
tions. 

Perhaps tlie severity of Mr. Snap, who 
ffreaily relt the injury done to the lionour of 
his family, would have relented, had not the 
parish officers been extremely pressing on 
this occasion, and for want of security, con- 
veyed the unhappy young lady to a place, 
the name of which, for Uie honour of the 
Snaps, to whom our hero was so nearly 
allied, we bury in eternal oblivion ; where 
she suffered so much correction for her 
crime, that the good-natured reader of the 
male kind may be inclined to compassionate 
her; at least, to imagine she was sufficiently 
punished for a fault, which, with submission 
to the chaste LsBtitia, and nil other strictly 
'/iituous ladies, it should be either lefs cn- 



minal in a woman to commit, or more so in 
a man to solicit her to it 

But to return to our hero, who was a 
living and stixjng instance, that human 
greatness and happiness are not always in- 
separable. He was under a continual alarm 
of^ flights, and feais, and jealousies. He 
thought every man he bclield wore a knife 
for his throat, and a pair of scissors for his 
purse. As for his own gang particularly, 
he was tlioroughly convinced there was not 
a single man amongst them, who would not, 
for the value of five shillings, bring him to 
the gallows. These apprehensions so con- 
stantly broke his rest, and kept him so assi- 
duously on his guard, to frustrate and cir- 
cumvent any designs which might be form- 
ing against him, O^iat his condition, to any 
other tlian the glonous eye of ambition, 
might seem rather deplorable, than the ob> 
ject of envy or desire. 



CHAPTER XIV 

In tokich cur hero maka a speech well iocrihy to be 
celebrated ; and the behaviour qfcneqfthe gang, 
perhape more unnatural then any other part of 
tku hi^oty, 

Therl was in the gang a man named 
Blueskin; one of those merchants who 
trade in dead oxen, sheep, &c. in short, 
what the vulgar call a butcher. This gen- 
tleman had two qualities of a great man, 
\nz. undaunted courage, and an absolute 
contempt of those ridiculous distincticms of 
mcum and iuvm, wliich would cause end- 
less disputes, did not the law happily decide 
them by converting both into auum. The 
common form of exchanging property by 
trade seemed to him too tedious ; he there- 
fore resolved to quit the mercantile profes- 
sion, and, falling acquainted with some of 
Mr. Wild's people, he provided himself with 
arms, and enlisted of the gang ; In which 
he behaved for some time with great de- 
cency and order, and submitted to accept 
such share of the booty witli the rest, as our 
hero allotted him. 

But this subserviency agreed ill with his 
temper ; for we should have before remem- 
bered a third heroic quality, namely, ambi- 
tion, which was no inconsiderable part of 
his composition. One dav, therefore, Iiaving 
robbed a £rentleman at Windsor of a gold 
watch ; which, on its being advertised in the 
newspapers, with a considerable reward, 
was demanded of him by Wild, he peremp- 
torilv refused to deliver it 

* llow, Mr. Blueskin !' savs Wild, * vou 
will not deliver the watch ?' * No, Mr. Wild,' 
answered he; 'I have taken it, and will 
keep it ; or, if I dispose of it, I will dispose 
of it mvself, and keep the money for wnich 
I sell it' » Sure,' replied Wild, ' vou ba??^ 
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not the asBunnce to pretend vou have any 
property or riffht in this watch!* *I am cer- 
tain,' retumeoBiueskin, 'whether I have any 
liffht in it or no, you can prove none.' ' I 
wm undertake,' cnes the otner, ' to show I 
have an absolute right to it, and that by the 
laws of our ganjcp, ot'wliich I am providen- 
tially at the liead. ' I know not who put you 
at the head of it,' cries Blueskin ; ' but those 
who did, certainly did it for their own good, 
that you mi^it conduct them the better in 
their robbenes, inform tliem of the richest 
booties, prevent surprises, pack juries, bribe 
evidence, and so contribute to tiieir benefit 
and safety ; and not to convert all their la- 
bour and hazard to your oud benefit and 
advantage.' 'You are greatly mistaken, 
air,' answered Wild ; ' you are talking of a 
legal society, where the chief magistrate is 
always chosen for the public good, which, as 
we see in all the legal societies of the world, 
he constantly consults, daily contributing, 
by his superior skill, to their prosperity, and 
not sacrificing their good to his own wealth, 
or pleasure, or humour : but in an illegal so- 
ciety or gang, as this of ours, it is otherwise ; 
for who would be at the head of a gang, un- 
less for his own interest? And witliout a 
head, you know you cannot subsist. No- 
thing, but a head, and obedience to that 
hsM, can preserve a gang a moment from 
destruction. It is absolutely better for you 
to content yourselves with a moderate* re- 
ward, and en by that in safety at the disposal 
of your chief, than to engross the whole 
with the hazard to which you will be liable 
without tliis protection. And surely there is 
none in the whole gang, who has less reason 
to complain than you ; you have tasted of 
my favours; witness that piece of riliand 
you wear in your hat, with which I dubbed 
you captain. Therefore pray, captain, de- 
liver the watch.' ' D — n your cajoling,' 
Bays Blueskin : ' Do you think I value my- 
self on this bit of riband, which I could have 
bought myself Jbr sixpence, and have worn 
without your leave? Do you imagine I 
think myself a captain because you whom 
I know not empowered to make one, call 
me so? The name of captain is but a 
shadow: the men and the salary are the 
substance: and I am not to be bubbled with a 
shadow. I will be called captain no longer, 
and he who flatters me bv that name, I shall 
think afironts me, and I will knock him down, 
I assure you.* 

* Did ever a man talk so unreasonably ?' 
cries Wild. * Are you not resjx'cted as a 
captain by the whole gang since my dub- 
bing you so ? But it is the shadow only, it 
seems ; and you will knock a man down for 
aflronting you, who calls vou captain ! 
Might not a man as reasonabfy tell a minis- 
ter of state : Sir, t/ott have p,ven me that 



you gtne me, imipUe$ thai I hmve eiiher tig 
nalized wy$elf, mf Bome great action for ike 
benefit and gfory of way country ; or at leati 
that I am descended from these vho hate 
done to, I know mytelf to be a tcoundril, 
and to have been those fert ancestors I con 
remember, or hate ever heard of. Thertfcre 
I am resolved to knock the first man dcten 
vho calls me Sir, or Bight Honourable. But 
all^reat and wise men think themselves 
sufficiently repaid by what procures them 
honour and precedence in tlie gang, with- 
out inquiring into substance ; nay, if a title, 
or a feather, be equal to this purpose, they 
are substance, and not mere shadows. But 
I have not time to argue with you at pit- 
sent, so give me the watch without any 
more deliberation.' ' I am no more a fritrd 
to deliberation than yourself,' answered 
Blueskin, ' and so I tell you once for all, by 
G — I never will give you the watch, no, 
nor will I ever hereal\er surrender any part 
of my booty. I won it, and I will wear it. 
Take your pistols yourself, and co out on 
the highway, and don't lazily tliink to fatten 
yourself with the dangers and pains of other 
people.' At which words he departed in a 
nerce mood, and repaired to the tavern tised 
by the gang, where he had appointed to 
meet some of his acquaintance, whom he 
informed of what had passed between him 
and Wild, and advised them all to follow his 
example; which they all readily agreed to, 
and Mr. W^ild's d — tion was iFie universal 
toast; in drinking bumpers to which, they 
had finished a large bowl of punch, when a 
constable, with a numerous attcmiance, and 
Wild at their head, entered the room, and 
seized on Blueskin, whom liis companions, 
when they saw our hero, did not dare at- 
tempt to rescue. The watch was finind 
upon him, which, together with Wild's in- 
formation, was more than sufiicient to com- 
mit him to Newgate. 

In the evening, W'ild, and the rest of 
those who had lieen drinking with Blueskin, 
met at the tavern, where nothing was to be 
seen but the profoundest submission to their 
leader. They vilified and abused Blueskin 
as much as tiiey had before abused our hero, 
and now repeated the same toast, only chan- 
ging the name of Wild into that of Blue- 
skin. All a/jreeing witli Wild, thit tlic 
watch found in his pocket, and which must 
be a fatal evidence against him, was a just 
judijinent on his disoliediencc and revolt. 

Thus did this Great Man, by a resolute 
and timely example, (for he went directly to 
the justice when Blueskin lel\ him,) quell 
one of the most dangerous conspiracies 
which could possibly arise in a gang ; and 
which, had it been permitted one dav's 
groA\'th, would inevitably have ended in lis 
destruction; so much doth it behoove nil 
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and expeditious in the execution of their 
purposes ; while none but the weak and ho- 
nest can indulge themselves in remissness 
or repose. 

The Achates, Fireblood, had been pre- 
sent at both tliese meetings ; but though he 
had a little too hastily concurred in cursing 
his friend, and in vowing his perdition ; yet 
now he saw all that scheme dissolved, he 
returned to his integrity ; of which he gave 
incontestible proof, by informing Wiui of 
the measures which had been concerted 
against him. In which, he said, he had pre- 
tended to acquiesce, in order the better to 
betray them; but this, as he afterwards 
confessed on liis death-bed, at Tyburn, was 
only a copy of his countenance : for that he 
was, at that time, as sincere and hearty in 
his opposition to Wild, as any of his com- 
panions. 

Our hero received Fireblood's informa- 
tion with a very placid countenance. He 
said, as the gang had seen their errors, and 
repented, nothing was more noble than for- 

fiveness. But though he was pleased mo- 
estly to ascribe this to his lenity, it really 
arose from much more noble and political 



principles. He considered that it would be 
dangerous to attempt the punishment of so 
many; besides, he flattered himself that 
fear would keep them in order ; and indeed 
Fireblood had told liim nothing more than 
he knew before, viz. that they were all com- 
plete prigs, whom he was to govern by their 
fears, and in whom he was to place no more 
confidence than was necessary, and to watch 
them witli the utmost caution and circumr 
spection : for a roffue, he wisely said, like 
gunpowder, must be used with caution; 
since both are altogether as liable to blow up 
the party himself who uses them, as to exe* 
cute his mischievous purpose against some 
other person or animal. 

We will now repair to Newgate, it beinff 
the place where most of the great men ox 
this nistory are hastening as last as possi- 
ble ; aod to confess the truth, it is a castle 
very far from being an improper, or mis- 
becoming habitation for any OTeat man 
whatever. And as this scene mW continue 
during the residue of our historv, we shaU 
open it with a new book ; and shall, there- 
fore, take this opportunity of closixig our 
third. 



BOOK IV. 



CHAPTER I. 

•f ienHmeni qf the ordinary^ toorthy to he wriUm 
in Utten of gold; a very extraordinary instance 
f^ folly in Friendly; and a dreac^fid accident 
wfUeh beftl our hero, 

HsARTFaKE had not been long in New- 
gate before his frequent conversation with 
his children, and other instances of a good 
heart which betrayed themselves in his ac- 
tions and conversation, created an opinion 
in all about him that he was one of the silli- 
est fellows in the universe. The ordinary 
himself, a very sagacious as well as very 
worthy person, declared that he was a cursed 
romie, but no conjurer. 

What, indeed, might induce the former, 
i. e, the roguish part of this opinion in the 
ordinary, was a wicked sentiment which 
Hearttree one day disclosed in conversation, 
and which we, who are truly orthodox, will 
not pretend to justify. Thai he believed a 
sincere Turk would he taved. To this the 
good man, with becoming zeal and indigna- 
tion, answered, I know not what may become 
qf a sincere Turk, hui if this be your pernia- 
sion, I pronounce U impoetSbiU you should be 



saved, JVbj «r, so far from a sincere Turk'i 
6etng wUkin the pale ofsalvtUum^ neither wiU 
any sincere Presbvterian, Anabaptist, nor 
Quaker whatevery be saved. 

But neither did the one or the other 
part of this character prevail on Friendly to 
abandon his old master. He spent hie 
whole time with liim, except only those 
hours when he was absent for his sake, in 
procurinc^ evidence for him against his 
trial, which was now shortly to come on. 
Indeed this young man was the only com- 
fort, besides* a clear conscience, and the 
hopes beyond the grave, which this poor 
wretch had ; for the sight of his children 
was like one of those alluring pleasures 
which men in some diseases indulge them- 
selves oflen fatally in, which at once flatter 
and heighten their maladv. 

Friendly bein^ one da^ present while 
Heartfree was, with tears in his eyes, em- 
bracing his eldest daughter, and lamenting 
the hard fate to which ne feared he should 
be obliged to leave her, spoke to him thus : 
' I have long observed with admiration, the 
magnanimity with which you go throu^ 
your own a\uXoT\>ss«!^^:cw^ ^^c^ ^fi«»^ t»«w 
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tenanee with which jou look on death. I 
have obMrvcd that all your agonies arise 
from the thoughts of parting with your 
children, and orleavinff them in a distressed 
condition ; now, though I hope all your fears 
will prove ill-grounded, yet that! may re- 
lieve you as much as possible from them, be 
assured, that as nothmg can give me more 
real misery, than to olraerve so tender and 
loving a concern in a master, to whose good- 
nenl owe so many obligations, and whom 
I so sincerely love, so nothing can afford me 
equal pleasure with my contributing to les- 
sen or remove it. Be convinced, therefore, if 
you can place anv confidence in my promise, 
that I will employ my little fortune, which 
YOU know to be not entirely inconsiderable, 
in the support of this your little family. 
Should any misfortune, which I pray heaven 
avert, ham)en to you before you have better 
provided lor these little ones, I will be my- 
self their father, nor shall either of them 
ever know distress, if it be any way in my 
power to prevent it. Your younger daugh- 
ter I will provide ibr, and as for my little 
prattler, your elder, as I never yet thoucrht 
of sny woman for a wife, I will receive her 
as such at your hands ; nor will I ever re- 
linquish her for another.' 

Heartfree flew to his friend, and embrac- 
ed him with raptures of acknowledgment. 
He vowed to him that he had eased every 
anxious thought of his mind but one, and 
that he must carrv with him out of the 
world. * O, Fricndfy I' cried he, * it is my 
concern for that best of women, whom I 
hate myself lt)r havinsj ever censured in my 
opini(m. 0, Friendly I thou didst know her 
goodness ; yet, sure, her perfect character 
none but myself was ever acquainted with. 
She had every perfection both of mind and 
body, which heaven hath indulged to her 
who4e sex, and possessed all in a higher ex- 
cellence than nature ever indul^a to an- 
other in any single virtue. Can 1 bear the 
loss of such a woman? Can I bear the ap- 
prehensions of what mischiefs that villam 
may have done to her, of whicli death is 
perhaps the lightest?' Friendly gently in- 
ternipted him as soon as he saw any oppor- 
tunity, endeavouring to comfort him on this 
head likewise, by magnifying every circum- 
stance which co\iUl possibly afford any liopes 
of his seeinn; her again. 

By this kind of behavwur, in which the 
young man exemplified so uncommon a 
height of friendship, he had soon obtained 
in the castle the character of as odd and 
silly a fellow as his master. Indeed, they 
were both the by-word, laughing-stock, and 
C4>ntempt of the whole place. 

The sessions now came on at the Old 
Bailey. The grand jury at Hicks's-hall had 
found the bill of indictment acrainst Heart- 



he was brought to his trial ; where, notwith- 
standing the utmost efforts of Friendly, and 
the honest old female servant, the circum- 
stances of the fact corroborating the evi- 
dence of Fireblood, as well as that of Wild, 
who counterfeited the most artful reluctance 
at appearing against his old friend Heart- 
free, the jury found the prisoner guilty. 

Wild had now accomplished his scheme ; 
for as to what remained, it was certainly 
unavoidable, seeing that Heartfree was en- 
tirely void of interest with the great, and 
was besides convicted on a statute, the in- 
fringers of which could hope no pardon. 

The c^itastrophe, to which our hero had 
reduced this wretch, was so wonderful an ef- 
fort of greatness, that it probably made for- 
tune envious of her own darling ; but whe- 
ther it was from this envy, or only from that 
known inconstancy and weakness so often 
and judiciously remarked in that lady's tem- 
per, who frequently lifts men to the summit 
of human greatness, only nt lapsu graviore 
want ; certain it is, she now began to me- 
ditate mischief against W^ild, who seems to 
have come to that period, at which all he- 
roes have arrived, and which she was re- 
solved they never should transcend. Inshort, 
there socms to be a certain measure of mis- 
chief and iniquity, which everv great man 
is to fill up, and then fortune looks on him 
of no more use than a silk-worm, whose 
bottom is spun, and deserts him. Mr. Blue- 
skin was convicted ihe same day of robbery, 
by our hero, an unkindness, which, though 
hf had drawn on himself, and necessitated 
him to, he took greatly amiss ; as Wild 
therefore was standing near him, with that 
disregard and indiflerence which great men 
are loo carelessly inclined to have for those 
whom they have ruined, Blueskin pri\'ily 
drawing a knife, thnist tlie same into the 
body of our hero with such violence, that 
all who saw it concluded he had done his 
business. And indeed, had not fortune, 
not so much out of love to our hero, as from 
a fixed resolution to accomplish a certain 
purpose, of which we have formerly civen 
a hint, carefully placed his guts out of the 
way, he must have fallen a sacrifice to the 
wralh of his enemy, which, as he afterwards 
said, he did not deserve ; for had he been 
contented to have robbed, and onlv sub- 
mitted to give him the booty, he might have 
still continued safe and unimpeached in the 
gang ; but so it was, that the knife missing 
those noble parts, (the noblest of many,) the 
guts, ]x?rforated only the hollow of his belly, 
and caused no other harm than an immode- 
rate effusion of blood, of which, though it 
at present weakened him, he soon after re- 
covered. 

This accident, however, was in the end 
attended with worse consequences : for, at 
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absolute pinces, excepted) attempt to cut 
the threaa of human life, like the fatal sis- 
ters, merely out of wantonness and for their 
diversion, but rather, by so doinj^, propose 
to themselves tlie acquisition of some future 
gooJ, or the avenging some past evil ; and 
as the former of these motives did not ap- 
paar probable, it put inquisitive persons 
oil examining into the latter. ?«fow, as 
the vast schemes of Wild, when they were 
discovered, however great in their nature, 
soe mcd to some persons like the projects of 
m.)st other such persons, rather to be cal- 
cuhteJ for the glory of the great man him- 
self, than to redound to the general good of 
society ; designs began to be laid by several 
of those who thought it principally their 
duty to put a stop to the future })rogre!?s of 
our hero; and a learned juJ^e particularly, 
a great enemy to this kind of greatness, 
procured a clause in an act of parliament as 
a trap for Wild, which he soon after fell 
into. By this law, it was made capital in a 
prig to steal with the hands of othe.r people. 
A law so plainly calculated for the destruc- 
tion of all priggish greatness, that it was 
indeed impossible for our hero to avoid it. 



CHAPTER II. 

A short hint concerning popular ingraHtutU, <Mr, 
Wild's arrival in the castle, toith other oceurrenceM, 
to be found in no other history. 

If wc had any leisure, we would here 
digress a little on that ingratitude, which so 
many writers have observed to spring up in 
t!ie people of all free governments, towards 
their great men ; who, while they have been 
consulting the good of the public, by raising 
their own greatness, in which the whole 
body (as the kinsfdom of France thinks 
itself in the glory of their grand monarch) 
was so deeply concerned, have been some- 
times sacrificed by those very people, for 
whose glory the said great men were so 
industriously at work : and this from a fool- 
is!i zeal for a certain ridiculous imaginary 
thing, called Liberty, to which great men 
are observed to have a great animosity. 

Tiiis law had been promulgated a very 
little time, when Wild, having received, 
from some dutiful members of the gan;^, a 
valuable piec^ of goods, did, for a consider- 
ation somewhat snort of its original price, 
reconvey it to the right owner ; for which 
fact being ungratefully informed against by 
the laid owner, he was surprised in his own 
hou^e, and being overpowered by numbers, 
was hurried before a magistrate, and by him 
committed to that castle, which, suitable as 
it is tc greatness, we do not choose to name 
too often in our history, and where many 
(jrreat men at this time happened to oe 
assembled. 



The governor, or, as the law more ho- 
nourably caUs him, keeper of this castle, 
was Mr. Wild's old friend and acquaintance. 
Tliis made the latter greatly satisfied with 
the place of his confinement ; as he promised 
himself not only a kind reception and hand« 
some accommodation there, but even to 
obtain his liberty fn)m him, if he thought it 
necessary to desire it ; but alas ! he was de- 
ceived ; his old friend knew him no longer, 
and refused to see him, and the lieutenant- 
governor insisted on as Iiigh garnish for fetr 
tei-s, and as exorbitant a price for lodging, 
as if he had had a fine gentleman in custody 
for murder, or any other genteel crime. 

To confess a melancholy truth, it is a cir- 
cumstance much to be lamented, that there 
is no absolute dependence on the friendship 
of great men. An observation which hath 
been frequently made by those who have 
lived in courts, or in Newgate, or in any 
other place set apart for the habitation of 
such persons. 

The second day of his confinement he 
was greatly surprised at receiving a visit 
from bis wife ; and much more so, when, 
instead of a countenance ready to insult 
him, the only motive to which he could 
ascribe her presence, he saw the tears trick- 
ling down her lovely cheeks. He embraced 
her with the utmost marks of affection, and 
declared he could hardly regret his coiifine- 
ment, since it had produced such an in- 
stance of the happiness he enjoyed in her, 
whose fidelity to him on this occasion would, 
he believed, make him the envy of most 
husbands, even in Newgate. He then 
begged her to dry her eyes, and be com- 
forted; for that matters might go better 
with him than she expected. *No, no,* 
says she, * I am certain you will be found 
guilty. Death. I knew what it would al- 
ways come to. I told you it was hnpossi- 
ble to carry on such a trade long ; but you 
would not be advised, and now you see the 
consequence, now you repent when it is too 
late. All the comfort I shall have when you 
are nubhed* is, that I gave you a cood ad- 
vice. If you had always gone out by your- 
self, as I would have had you, you might 
have robbed on to the end of the chapter ; 
but you was wiser than all the world, or 
rather lazier, and sec what your laziness is 
come to — to the eheat, [the gaUmcs,] for 
thither you will go now, that's infallible. 
And a just judgment on you for following 
your headstrong will ; I am the only person 
to be pitied, poor I, who shall be scanaalized 
for your fault. There goes she whose hu$» 
hand was hanged: methinks I hear them 
crying so already.' At which words she 
burst mto tears. He could not then fi)rb«ir 
chiding her for this unnecessary concern on 
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his account, and begged her not to trouble 
iiim any more. She answered with some 
spirit : ' On your account, and be d — d to 
you ! No, it the old cull of a justice had 
not sent mc hither, I believe it would have 
been long enough before I should have come 
hither to see after you ; d — n me, I am com- 
mitted for the fiUnglinft [puking pockets] 
man, and we shall l^ both nubbed together. 
1 faith, my dear, it almost makes me 
amends for being nvhbed myself, to have 
the pleasure of seeing thee nubbed too.' 
• Indeed, my dear,' answered Wild, * it is 
what I have long wished for thee ; but I do 
not desire to bear thee company, and I 
have still hopes to have the pmBure of see- 
ing you go without me ; at least I will have 
the pleasure to be rid of you now.' And so 
saying he seized her by the ^vaist, and with 
strong arm flung her out of the room ; but 
not before she nad with her nails lefl a 
bl(K>dy memorial on his check: and thus 
this fond couple parted. 

Wild had scarce recovered himself from 
the uneasiness into which this unwelcome 
visit, proceeding from the disagreeable 
fondness of his wife, had thrown him, than 
the faithful Achates appeared. The pre- 
*8ence of this youth was indeed a cordial to 
his spirits. He received him with open 
amis, and expressed the utmost satisfaction 
in the fidelity of his friendship, which so far 
exceeded the fashion of the times, and said 
many thin^, which we have forgot, on the 
occasion ; out we remember they all tended 
to the praise of Fireblood ; whose modesty, 
at length, put a stop to the torrent of com- 
pliments, by asserting he had done no more 
than his duty, and that he should have de- 
tested himself, could he have forsaken his 
friend in his adversity ; and after many pro- 
testations, that he came the moment he 
heard of his misfortune, he asked him if he 
could be of any service. Wild answered, 
since he had so kindly proposed the question, 
he must say he should be obliged to him, if 
he could lend him a few guineas : for that 
he was very seedy. Fireblood replied, that 
he was greatly unhappy in not having it 
then in his power, adding many hearty 
oatlis, that he had not a farthing of money 
in his pocket, which was, indeed, strictly 
true, for he had only a bank-note, which he 
had that evening purloined from a crentle- 
man in the play-house passage. He then 
asked for his wife, to whom, to speak truly, 
the visit was intended, her confinement 
being the misfortune of which he had just 
heard ; fcir, as for that of Wild himself, he 
had known it from the first minute, without 
ever intending to trouble liim with his com- 
pa ny. Being inf<)rmed therefore of Uie yjsit 
which had lately happened, he reproved 
Wild for his cruel treatment of tliat good 
creature ; then taking as sudden a.\e«ve «a 



he civilly could of that gentleman, he has- 
tened to comfort his lady, who received bim 
with great kindness. 



CHAPTER ni. 

Cvruna mfctfolet rdating to the kittorff qf Xao-> 

gait. 

There resided in the castle at the same 
time with Mr. WIM, one Roger Johnson, a 
very great MAif , who had long been at the 
head of all the prigs in Newgate, and had 
raised contributions on thtm. lie exaoiiLed 
into the nature of their defence, procured 
and instructed their evidence, and made 
himself, at least in their opinion, so necessary 
to them, tliat tlie whole fate of Newgate 
seemed entirely to depend upon him. 

Wild had not been lung in confinement 
before he began to oppose this man. He 
represented him to the yrigSy as a fellow, 
wno,under tlie plausible pretence of assisting 
their causes, was in reality undermining the 
LIBERTIES OF Newgate. He at first ilirew 
out certain sly hints and insinuations ; but 
having by degrees formed a party against 
Roger, he one day assembled them together, 
and spoke to them in the following florid 
manner : 

* Friends and FeUovc Citizens, The cause 
which I am to mention to you this day, is 
of such mighty importance, that when I 
consider my own small abilities, I tremble 
with an apurehenson, lest your safety may 
be i-cnderea precarious by the meekness of 
him who hath undertaken to represent to 
you your dangtT. Gentlemen, the liberty 
of Newgate is at stake : your privileges 
have been long undermineu, and are now 
openly viola tea bv one man ; by one who 
hath engrossed to himself the whole conduct 
of your trials, under colour of which, he 
exacts what contributions on you he pleases: 
but are those sums appropriated to the uses 
for which they are raised ? Your frequent 
con\-ictions at the Old Bailey, those depre- 
dations of justice, must too sensiblv and 
sorely demonstrate tlie contrary. \\'liat 
evidence doth he ever produce ft)r the pri- 
soner, which the prisoner himself could not 
have provided, and often better instructed ? 
How many noble youths have there been 
l(U>t, when a single alibi would have saved 
them l Should I be silent, nay, could your 
own injuries want a tongue to remonstrate, 
the very brcatli, which by his neglect hath 
been stopped at the cheat, would cry out 
loudly against him. Nor is the exorbitancy 
of his plunders visible only in the dread- 
ful consequences it hath produced to tlie 
prigs, nor glares it only in the miseries 
nrought on them : it blazes forth in tlie 
more desirable effects it hath wrought for 
himself, in the rich perquisites acquired by 
V\V*. ^\SAfiatbat silk night-gown, that roht 
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of shame, which, to his eternal dishonour, 
he puhliclv wears ; that gown, which I will 
not scruple to call the winding-sheet of the 
Uberties of Newgate. Is tliere a prig who 
hath the interest and honour of Newgate so 
little at heart, that he can refrain from blush- 
ing, when he beholds tliat trophy, purchased 
witii the breath of so many prigs ! Nor is 
this all. His waistcoat, embroidered with 
silk, and his velvet cap, bought with the 
same price, are ensigns of u\e same dis* 
grace. Some would think the rags which 
covered his nakedness, when first he was 
committed hitlier, well exclianged (or these 
gaudy trappings; but in my eye, no ex- 
change can be profitable when dishonour is 
the condition. If, therefore, Newgate — ' 
Here the only copy which we could procure 
of this speech breaks off abruptly ; however, 
we can assure the reader, from very au- 
thentic information, that he concluded witli 
advising the prig* to put their affairs into 
other hands. After which, one of his party, 
as had been before concerted, in a very long 
speech, recommended him (Wild himself) 
to their choice, 

Newgate was divided into parties on this 
occasion ; tlie prigs on each side represent- 
ing their chief or Great Man to be the only 
person by whom the affairs of Newgate 
could be managed with safetv and advan- 
tacre. The prigs had indeea very incom- 
patible interests; for, whereas, the sup- 
porters of Johnson, who was in possession 
of the plunder of Newgate, were admitted 
to some share under ttieir leader; so the 
abettors of Wild had, on his promotion, 
the same views of dividing some part of the 
spoil among themselves. It is no wonder, 
therefore, they were both so warm on each 
side. What may seem more remarkable 
was, that the debtors, who were entirely 
unconcerned in the dispute, and who were 
the destined plunder of both parties, should 
interest themselves with the utmost violence, 
some on behalf of Wild, and others in favour 
of Johnson. So that all Newgate resounded 
with Wild for ever, JoHirsoir for ever. 
An- 1 the piH)r debtors re-echoed the liberties 
of J^ewgate, which, in the cant language, 
signifies plunder^ as loudly as the tliicves 
themselves. In short, such quarrels and 
animosities happened between them, that 
they seemed rather the people of two coun- 
tries long at war with each other, than the 
inhabitants of the same castle. 

Wild's party at length prevailed, and he 
succeeded to the place and power of John- 
son, whom he presently stripped of all his 
linerv; but when it was proposed, that he 
B!iould sell it, and divide the money for the 
gix)d of the whole, he waived that motion, 
saying it was not yet time, that he should 
!iii'(l a better opportunity, that tlie clothes 
wanted cleaning, with many other pretences, 



and, within two days, to the surprise of 
many, he appeared in them himself: (or 
which he vouchsafed no other apology than, 
that they fitted him much better tlTan they 
did Johnson, and that tliey became him in a 
much more elegant manner. 

This behaviour in Wild greatly incensed 
the debtors, particularly tliose by whose 
means he had been promoted. They grum- 
bled extremelv, and vented great mdigna- 
tion against Wild ; when one day a very 
grave man, and one of much authority 
amongst them, bespake them as follows : 

* Nothing sure can be more justly ridicu* 
lous than tne conduct of those, who should 
lay the lamb in the wolfs way, and then 
should lament his being devoured. What a 
wolf is in a sheepfold, a great man is in 
society. Now when one wolf is in posses- 
sion of a sheepfold, how little would it avail 
the simple flock to expel him, and place ano- 
ther in his stead ? Of the same benefit to us 
is the overthrowing one prig in favour of 
another. And for what other advantage 
was vour struggle ? Did you not all know 
that \Vild and his followers were prigs ^ as 
well as Johnson and his? What then could 
the contention be among such, but that 
which you have now discovered it to have 
been? Perhaps some would say, it is then 
our duty tamely to submit to the rapine of 
the prig who now plunders us, for fear of 
an exchange ? Surely no : but I answer, it is 
better to snake the plunder of, than to ex- 
change the plunderer. And by what means 
can we effect tliis, but by a total change in 
our manners ? Every prig is a slave. His 
own priggish desires, which enslave him, 
themselves betray him to the tyranny of 
others. To preserve, therefore, the lilierty 
of Newgate, is to change the manners of 
Newgale. Let us, therefore, who are con- 
fined nere for debt only, separate ourselves 
entirely from tlie prigs ; neither drink with 
them, nor converse with them. Let us, at 
the same time, separate ourselves farther 
frompriggism itself. Instead of being ready 
on every opportunity, to pillage each other, 
let us be content with our honest share of 
the common bounty, and with the acquisi- 
tion of our own industry. When we sepMi- 
rate from the prigs,]et us enter into a closer 
alliance with one anotlier. Let us consider 
ourselves as all members of one community, 
to the public good of which we are to sacri- 
fice our private views ; not to give up the 
interest of the whole for every little pleasure 
or pn)fit which we shall accrue to our- 
selves. Liberty is consistent with no de- 
gree of honesty inferior to this, and the com- 
munity where this abounds, no prig will 
have the impudence or audaciousness to en- 
deavour to enslave ; or if he should, his own 
destruction would be the only conaeap&va^ 
of his «ix«ni\fu %a!i -^Xsiit ^vfc ^"^ ^^;?a2^- 
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sues his ftinbition, tnoUier his interest, 
another his safety ; while one hath a roguery 
(a priggism they here call it) to commit, 
and another a roguery to defend, they must 
naturally fly to the favour and protection of 
those, wlu) have power to give them what 
thev desire, and to defend them from wliat 
they fear ; nay, in this view it becomes their 
interest to promote this power in their pa- 
trons. Now, gentlemen, when we are no 
longer piV*« ^^'^* *>*'^^' "^' lonjrer have these 
fears or thffse desires. "NVhnt n-mains, there- 
fore, for 1.8, hut to resolve bravely to lay 
aside our prigs^ism^ our roguery, in [)laiiier 
words, and jin'serve our liferty, or to give 
up the latter in the preservation and prefer- 
ence of the former.* 

This speech was received with much ap- 
plause ; liowever, Wild continued as before 
to levy contributions among the prisoners, 
to apply the garnish to tiis own use, and to 
strut openly in the ornaments which he had 
stripped from Johnson. Tt>p]ieak sincerely, 
there was more bravado than real use or 
advantage in these trappings. As for the 
night-gown, its outside indeetl made a glit- 
tering tinsel appearance, but it kept him not 
warm; nor could the finery of it do him 
much lionour, since every one knew it did 
not properly beloncj to him ; as to the waist- 
coat, it fitted him very ill, being infinitely tix) 
big for him ; and his cap was so heavy, that 
it madt' his head aclie. Thus these clothes, 
which, perhaps, (as they pivsented the idea 
of their misery more sensiuly to the people's 
eyes,) brought him more envy, halivd, and 
detraction, Ihan all his deeper impositions 
and more real advantages, afforded ver\' 
Httle use or honour to the wearer: nay, 
'could scarce serve to amuse liia own vanity, 
when this was cool enough to reflect with 
the least seriousness. And should I speak 
in the language of a man who estimated 
human happinesi without reerard to that 
greatness which we have so lahoriously en- 
deavoured to paint in this history, it is pro- 
bable he never took (•'. e. robbed the prison- 
ers of) a shilling, which he himself did not 
pay too dear for. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The diad-warrant arriveifor Heartfret; on which 
occasion Wild betrays some human toeakness. 

The dead-warrant, as it is called, now 
came down to Newgate for the execution of 
Hearlfree among the rest of the prisoners. 
And here the reader must excuse us who 
profess to draw natural, not perfect charac- 
ters, and to record the truths of history, not 
the extra vagrancies of romance, while we 
relate a weatness in WWd, of which we are 



willingly have concealed, could we liave pre- 
served at the same time that strict attach- 
ment to truth and impartiality, which we 
have professed in recording the annals of 
this great man. Know, Uien, reader, that 
this dead-warrant did not affect Hearlfree, 
who was to suffer a shameful death by it, 
with half the concern it gave Wild, who 
had been tlie occasion of it. He had been 
a little struck the day before, on seeing tlie 
children carried away in tears from their 
fatlier. This sio;ht brought tlie reniem- 
braiice of some slight injuries lie had done 
the father to his niiml, which he endeavour- 
eil, as much as p<wsible, to obliterate; but 
when one of the keepers (I should say lieu- 
tenants of the castle) lepeated Hearifree'a 
name among tho?e of the n:aIefactors who 
were to sufler within a few days, the L!ocd 
forsook his countenance, and in a cold still 
stream moved heavily to his heart, which 
had scarce strength enough left to return it 
through his veins. In short, his body so \> 
sibly demonstrated the pangs of his* mind, 
that, to escape observation, he retired to his 
room, where he sullenly gave vent to such 
bitter a^nies, that even the injured Heart- 
tree, had not tfie apprehension of what his 
wile had suffered, shut every avenue of 
compassion, would have pitied him. 

When his mind was thoroughly fatimied, 
and worn out with the horroisuhicn the 
approaching fate of the poor wretch, who 
lay imder a sentence which he had iniqui- 
tously brought upon him, ha«l suggested, 
slec'p promised him relief; but this promise 
was, alas ! delusive. This certain friend to 
the tired body is often the severest entmv 
to the oppressed mind. So at least it prov- 
ed to "NVild, adding visicmary to real hor- 
rors, and tormenting his imagination with 
phantoms too dreadful to be described. At 
length, starling from these Wsions, he no 
sooner discovered his waking senses, than 
he cried out : * I may vet prevent tiiis ca- 
tastrophe. It is too [ate to discover the 
whole.' 

He then paused a moment: but great- 
ness instantly returning to his assistance, 
checked the base thought, as it first ofiered 
itself to his mind. He then reasoned thus 
coolly with himself: ' Shall I, Uke a child, 
or a woman, or one of those mean wretches 
whom I have always despised, be frightened 
by dreams and visionary phantoms, to sully 
that honour which I have so difiicultly ac- 
quired, and so gloriously maintained ? Shall 
I. to redeem the worthless life of this silly 
fellow, suffer my reputation to contract a 
stain, which the blood of millions cannot 
wipe away ? Was it only that the few, the 
simple part of mankind, should call me 
rogue, perhaps I could submit ; but to be 
for ever contemptible to the pmiot, at t 
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undertakinff, can never be digested. What 
is the life of a single man ? Have not whole 
armies and nations been sacrificed to the 
honour of one great maic ? Nay, to omit 
that first class of greatness, the conquerors 
cf mankind, how ot\en have numbers fallen, 
by a fictitious plot, only to satisfy the spleen 
or perhaps exercise the ingenuity of a mem- 
ber of that second order of greatness, the 
Ministerial ! What have 1 done, then ? 
Why, I have ruined a familv> and brought 
tn innocent man to the gallo^vs. I ought 
rather to weep with Alexander, that I have 
mined no more, than to regret the little I 
have done.' He at length, therefore, bravely 
resolved to consign over Heartfree to his 
fate, though it cost him more struggling 
than may easily be believed, utterly to con- 
quer his reluctance, and to banish awav 
every degree of humanity from his mind, 
these little sparks of which composed one 
of those weaknesses which we lamented in 
the opening of our history. 

But, in vindication of our hero, we must 
beff leave to observe, that nature is seldom 
■o kind as those writers who draw charac- 
ters absolutely perfect. Slie seldom creates 
any man so completely ^reat, or completelv 
low, but that some sparks of humanity will 
glimmer in the former, and some sparks of 
what the vulgar call evil will dart forth in 
the latter ; utterly to extinguish which, will 

five some pain and uneasiness to both ; for 
apprehend, no mind was ever yet formed 
entirely free from blemish, unless, perad- 
venture, that of a sanctified hypocrite, whose 
praises some well-fed flatterer hath grate- 
iblly tliought proper to sing forth. 



CHAPTER V 

Ccntdning vaHou$ nudtert. 

The day was now come when poor Heart- 
free was to suffer an ignominious death. 
Friendly had, in the strongest manner, con- 
firmed his assurances of fulfilling his pro- 
mise, of becoming a father to one of^ his 
children and a husband to the other. This 
gave him inexpressible comfort; and he had, 
the evening before, taken his last leave of 
the little wretches, with a tenderness which 
drew a tear from one of the keepers, joined 
to a magnanimity which would have pleased 
a Stoic. When he was inf<>rmed that the 
coach which Friendly had provided for him 
was ready, and that the rest of the prisoners 
were gone, he embraced that faithful friend 
with great passion, and begf^d that he 
wouldleave him here ; but the other desired 
leave to accommny him to his end ; which 
at last he was forced to comply with. And 
DOW he was proceodins: towards the coach, 
when he found his difficulties were not yet 
over ; for now a friend arrived, of whom he 



was to take a harder and yet more tender 

leave than he had yet gone throuffh. Thk 
friend, reader, was no other than Mrs. Hearts 
free herself, who ran to him with a look all 
wild, staring, and frantic; and, having 
reached his arms, fainted away in them, 
without muttering a single syllable. Heart- 
free was, with great difficulty, able to pre- 
serve his own senses, in such a surprise, at 
such a season. And indeed our cood-na- 
tured reader will be rather inclineu to wish 
this miserable couple had, by dying in each 
other's arms, put a final period to their woes» 
tiian have survived to taste those bitter mo- 
ments which were to be their portion, and 
which the unhappy wife, soon recovering 
from the short mtermission of being, now 
began to sufier. When she became first 
mistress of her voice, she burst f()rth into 
the foliowinff accents : * O, my husband ! is 
this the condition in which I find you af\er 
our cniel separation ? Who hath done tliis ? 
Cruel Heaven ! What is the occasion? I 
know thou canst deserve no ill. Tell me, 
somebody who can 8p)eak, while I liave my 
senses lell to understand, — what is the mat- 
ter?' At which words, several laughed, 
and one answered, *The matter? — why no 
great matter. The gentleman is not the 
first, and won't he the last. The worst of 
the matter is, that if we are to stay all the 
morning here, I shall lose my dinner. Heart- 
free, pausing a moment, and recollecting 
himself, cried out, 'I will bear all with pa- 
tience.' And then, addressing himsen to 
the commanding officer, begged he mi^ht 
only have a few minutes by himself with 
his wife, whom he had not seen before, since 
his misfortunes. The great man answered, 
he had compassion on him, and would do 
more than he c^uld answer ; but he sup- 
posed he was too much a gentleman not 
to know that something was due for such 
civility. On this hint, Friendly, who was 
himself half dead, pulled five guineas out of 
his pocket, which the great man took, and 
said, he would be so generous to give him 
ten minutes ; on which, one observed, that 
many a gentleman had bought ten minutes 
with a woman dearer ; and many other face- 
tious remarks were made, unnecessary to be 
here related. Heartfree was now suffered 
to retire into a room with his wife ; the com- 
mander informing him, at his entrance, that 
he must be expeditious, for that the rest of 
the good company would be at the tree be- 
fore him, and he supposed he was a gentle- 
man of too much breeding to make them wait. 
This tender wretched couple were now 
retired for these few minutes, which the 
commander without carefully measured with 
his watch; and Heartfree was musterinc; 
all his resolution to part with what his soul 
so ardently doted on, and to conjure her to 
6u;>port. h» VwKa, fct ^^ ^8^^«fe ^^ "^c*-^ ^rrr 
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infants, and to comfort her with the promise 
of Friendly on their account; but all his 
desiiTQ was frustrated. Mrs. Heartfree 
could not support the shock, but again faint- 
ed away, and so entirely lost every symptom 
of lile, that Heartfree called vehemently for 
assistance. Friendly rushed first into the 
room, and was soon followed by many others, 
and wliat was remarkable, one, who had, 
unmoved, beheld the tender scene between 
these parting lovers, was touched to the 
quick by the pale looks of the woman, and 
ran up and down for water, drops, &,c., 
with the utmost hurry and confusion. The 
ten minutes were expired, which the com- 
mander now hinted; and seeing nothing 
offered for the renewal of the term, (for in- 
deed Friendly had unhappily emptied his 
pockets,) he began to grow very importu- 
nate, and at last told Heartfree, he should 
he ashamed not lo act more like a man, 
Heartfree l)egged his pardon, and said, he 
would make him wait no longer. Then, 
with the deepest sigh, cried, * O, my angel !' 
and embracing his wile with tlie utmost 
eagerness, kissed her jwle lips, with more 
fervency than ever bridegrotmi did the 
blushing cheeks of his bride ; he then cried, 
* The Almighty bless thee : and, if it be his 
pleasure, restore thee to life ; if not, I be- 
seech him wc may presently meet again in 
a better world than this.' Ae was breaking 
from her, when, perceiving her sense re- 
turning, he could not forbear renewing his 
embrace, and again pressing her lips, which 
now recovered nfe and warmth so fast, that 
he begged one ten minutes more, to tell her 
what her swooning had prevented her hear- 
ing. The worthy commander, being per- 
haps a little touched at this tender scene, 
took Friendly aside, and asked him what he 
would give, if he would suffer his friend to 
remain half an hour? 

Friendly answered, any thing; that he 
had no more money in his pocKet, but he 
would certainly pay him that af\ernoon. 

Well then, I'll be moderate, said he, 

twenty guineas. Friendly answered, it is a 
bargain. The commander, liaving exacted 
a firm promise, cried, — * Then I don't care if 
they stay a whole hour together ; for what 
signifies hiding good news? — Tlie gentle- 
man is reprieved — ;' of which he had just 
before received notice in a wliisper. It 
would be very impertinent to offer at a de- 
scription of the joy this occasioned to the 
two friends, or to Mrs. Heartfree, who was 
now again recovered. A surgeon, who was 
happily present, was employed to bleed them 
all. Af\er which the commander, who had 
his promise of the money again confirmed 
to him, wished Heartfree joy, and, shaking 



CHAPTER VL 

In whieh ths foregoing happy huidesa is aectuid 

/or» 

But here, though I am convinced iry 
good-natured reader may almost waLt ibe 
surgeon's assistance also, and that there ii 
no passage in this whole story, which ua 
afford him equal deHght ; yet lest our re- 
prieve should seem to resemble that in the 
Beggar's Opera, I shall endeavour to show 
him, that this incident, which is undoubtedly 
true, is at least as natural as delightful; lor, 
we assure him, we would rather have 
suffered half mankind to be hanged, than 
have saved one contrary to the suiciest 
rules of writing and probability. 

Be it known, then, (a circumstance which 
I think highly credible,) that tlie great Fire- 
blood had been, a iew days before, taken in 
the fact of a robbery, and' carried before lie 
same justice of peace, who had, on his evi- 
dence, committed Heartfree to prison. This 
magistrate, who did indeed no small honour 
to the commission he bi>re, duly considered 
the weighty charge committed* to hira, by 
which he was entrusted with decisions 
affecting the Uvea, liberties, and properties 
of bis countrymen "; he therefore examified 
always with tJie utmost diligence and cau- 
tion into every minute circumstance. And, 
as he had a good deal balanced, even when 
he committed Heartfree, on the excellent 
character given him by Friendly and the 
maid ; and, as he was much sta£rgered on 
finding tliat tlie two persons, on whose evi- 
dence alone Heartfree had been committed, 
and had been since convicted, one was io 
Newgate for a felony, and llie otJier i^^as 
now brought before liim for a robbery, he 
thought proper to put tlie matter very home 
to Fireblood at this time. The young 
Achates was taken, as we have said, in the 
fact; so that denial he saw was in \'ain. 
He therefore honestly confessed what be 
knew must be proved ; and desired, on the 
merit of the discoveries he made, to be ad- 
mitted as an evidence against his accom- 
plices. This afforded the happiest oppo^ 
tunity to the justice, to satis^ his con- 
science in relation to Heartfree. He told 
Fireblood, that if he expected the favour he 
solicited, it must be on condition, that he 
revealed the whole truth to him concerning 
the evidence which he had lately given 
against a bankrupt, and which some cir- 
cumstances had mduced a suspicion of; 
that he might depend on it, the truth would 
be discovered by other means ; and gave 
some oblique hints (a deceit entirely justifi- 
able) that Wild himself had o^ie^ such a 
discovery. The very mention of Wild's 
name immediately alarmed Fireblood, who 



him very friendly by the hands, cleared the 

room of* all the company, and left the three I did not in the least doubt the reftdinm of 
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when hb own interest seemed to require it. 
He therefore hesitated not a moment ; hut, 
having obtained a promise from the justice, 
that he should be accepted as an evidence, 
he discovered the whole falsehood, and de- 
clared that he had been seduced by Wild to 
depose as he had done. 

The justice having thus llickily and timely 
discovered this scene of viliany, alias great- 
ness, lost not a moment in using his utmost 
endeavours to get the case of the unhappy 
convict represented to the sovereign ; who 
immediately granted him that gracious re- 
prieve, which caused such happiness to the 
persons concerned ; and which we hope we 
have now accounted for to the satisfaction of 
the reader. 

The good masristrate having obtained 
this reprieve for Heartfree, thought it in- 
cumbent on him to visit him in the prison, 
and to sound, if possible, the depth of this 
affair, that, if he should appear as innocent 
as he now began to conceive liim, he might 
use all imaginable methods to obtain his par- 
don and enlargement. 

The next day, therefore, after that when 
the miserable scene above described had 
passed, he went to Newgate, where he found 
those three persons, namely, Heartfree, his 
wife, and Friendly, sitting togetl^er. The 
justice informed the prisoner of the confes- 
sion of Fireblood, with the steps which he 
had taken upon it. The reader will easilv 
conceive the many outward thanks as well 
as inward gratitude which he received from 
all three : but those were of very little con- 
sequence to him, compared with the secret 
satisfaction he felt in his mind, from reflect- 
ing on the preservation of innocence, as he 
soon after very clearly perceived was the 
case. 

When he entered the room, Mrs. Heart- 
free was speaking with some earnestness : 
as he perceived, therefore, 'he had inter- 
rupted her, he begged she Would continue 
her discourse, which, if he prevented by his 
)resence, he desired to depart ; hut Hfeart- 
ree would not suffer it. He said she had 
>een relating some adventures, which per- 
haps might entertain him to hear, and which 
she the rather desired he would hear, as 
they might serve to illustrate the foundation 
on which this falsehood had been built, 
which had brought on her husband all his 
misfortunes. 

The justice very gladiv consented, and 
Mrs. Heartfree, at her husband ^s desire, 
begran the relation from the first renewal of 
Wild's acquaintance with him ; but, though 
this recapitulation was necessary for the in- 
formation of our good magistrate, as it would 
be useless, and perhaps tedious, to the 
reader, we shall only repeat that part of her 
itory to which only he is a stranger, be(i^- 
ning with whathai^ned to her after Wild 



had been turned adrift in the boat by the 
captain of the French privateer. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Jtfri. Heartfree rdates her adoenhara, 

Mrs. Heartfree proceeded thus: *The 
vengeance which the Frenchcaptain exacted 
on that villain (our hero) persuaded me, that 
I was fallen into the hands of a man of 
honour and justice ; nor, indeed, was it pos- 
sible for any person to be treated with more 
respect and civility than I now was : but 
tiiis could not mitigate my sorrows, when 1 
reflected on the condition in which I had 
been betrayed to leave all that was dear to 
me, much less could it produce such an eflect, 
when I discovered, as 1 soon did, that I owed 
it chiefly to a passion, which threatened me 
with great uneasiness, as it quickly appeared 
to be very violent, and as I was absolutely 
in the power of the person who possessed it, 
or was rather possessed by it I must how- 
ever do him the justice to say, my fears 
carried my suspicions farther than I after- 
wards found I had any reason to carry them: 
he did, indeed, very soon acquaint me with 
his passion, and used all tliose gentle me- 
thods, which frequently succeed with our 
sex, to prevail with me to gratify it: but 
never once threatened, nor had the least re- 
course to force. He did not even once in- 
sinuate to me, that I was totally in his 
power, which I myself sufficiently saw, and 
whence I drew the most dreadful appre- 
hensions, well knowing, that as there are 
some dispositions so brutal, that cruelty adds 
a zest and savour to their pleasures; so 
there are others whose gentler inclinations 
are better gratified, when they win us by 
softer methyls to comply with their desires ; 
vet that even these may be of\en compelled 
by an unruly passion to have recourse at 
last to the means of violence, when tliey 
despair of success from persuasion ; but I 
was happily the captive of a better man. 
My conqueror was one of those over whom 
vice hath a limited jurisdicticm ; and though 
he was too easily prevailed on to sin, fie 
was proof against any temptation to viliany. 

We had been two days almost totally be- 
calmed, when a brisk gale rising, as we were 
in sifirht of Dunkirk, we saw a vessel mak- 
ing full sail towards us. The captain of 
the privateer was so strong, that he appre- 
hended no danger but from a man of war, 
which the sailors discerned this not to be. 
He therefore struck his colours, and furled 
his sails as much as possible, in order to lie 
by and expect her, hoj)ing she might be a 
prize.' (Here Heartfree smiling, his wile 
stop})ed, and inquired the cause. He told 
her, it was from her using the sea terms so 
aptly; she lau^hed^^xiii^sfiw^w^^'wt.'^^'^J^ 
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wonder less at this, when he heard the long 
time Rhe had been on board : and then pro- 
ceeded.) * This ve&sel now canie alontr- 
•ide of us, and tiailcd us, liaving [)ercrived 
that on winch we were aboanl, to be of her 
own country: they begsrcd >is not to put 
into Dunkirk, but to accompany them in 
their pursuit of a lar^ English merchant- 
man, whom we should easily overtake, and 
both together as easily conquer. Our cap- 
tain immediately consented to this proposi- 
tion, and ordered all sail to be crowdt-d. 
This was most unwelcome news to me; 
however, he comfi/ried me all he could, by 
assuring me, I had nothing to fear, that he 
would ot so far from offering the least rude- 
ness to me himself, that he would, at the 
hazard of his life, protect me from it. This 
assurance gave me all the consolation which 
my present circumstances and the dreadful 
apprehensions I had on your accoimt would 
admit.' (At which words the tenderest 
glances passed on botli sides between the 
Husband and wife.) 

* We sailed near twelve hours, when we 
came in sight of tlie ship we were in pur- 
suit of, and which we should probably have 
soon come up witli, had not a very tliick 
mist ravished her from our eyes. This mist 
continued several hours, and when it clear- 
ed up, we discovered our companion at a 
ffreat distance from us ; but wiiat gave us 
(I mean the captain and his crew) the great- 
est uneasiness, was the sight of a very large 
ship within a mile of us, which presently 
saluted us with a gun, and now ap|)eare'd 
to be a third rale En<rlish man of war. Our 
captain declared the unpossihility of cither 
fi^iting or escapinir,and accordingly struck, 
without waiting for the broadside which 
was preparing for us, and which perhaps 
would have prevented me from the happi- 
ness 1 now enjoy.' This occasioned Heart- 
free to change colour ; his wile therefore 
passed hastily to circumstances of a more 
smiling complexion. 

*I greatly rejoiced at this event, as I 
thought it would not only restore me to the 
safe possession of my jewels, but to what I 
value bevond all the treasure in the uni- 
verse. My expi»ctation, however, of both 
these was somewhat crossed for the pre- 
Hent; as to the former, 1 was told, they 
should be carefullv preserved; but that I 
must prove my right to them before 1 could 
expect tlieir restoration ; which, if I mis- 
take not, the captain did not very eagerly 
desire I should be able to accomplish ; and 
as to the latter, I was acquainted, that I 
should be put on board the first ship which 
they met on her way to England, out that 
they were proceeding to the West Indies. 

• I had not been long on board the man of 
war, before I discovered just reason rather 



my captivity ; (for auch I concluded mj i 
present situation to be.) I had now zmotiia 
lover in the captain of this Englishman, ani 
much rougher and le^is gallant than Uie 
Frciicliman iiad been. He ustd n;e wiji 
scarce common civility, as indeed he sitoutd 
very little to any other person, trcatiii^ iji 
officers little better than a man of no great 
good breeding would exert to his intaot^t 
servant, and that, too, on 84>me very initat- 
ing provocation. As for me, he addrcs^d 
me with tlie insolence of a basha tu a Cir- 
cassian slave; he talked to me with tie 
loose licence in which the most piofliiaie 
libertines converse with harlots, ai^d wixi 
women, abandoned only in a moderate tt- 
grec, detest and abhor. He ol'ien kitsed 
me wnth very rude familiarity, and one dsy 
attempted further brutality; when a geu- 
tlemaii on board, and who was in niv Hrus- 
tion, that is, had been taken by a privateer aiui 
was retaken, rescued me from his haic*; 
for which the captain confined liim, tl.orgh 
he was not under his command, two &*\s 
in irons ; when he was released, (lor 1 was 
not allowed to visit him in his continemeut.) 
I went to him and thanked him with lie 
utmost acknowledgment, for wliat he lad 
done and suffered on my account. TLe 
gentleman behaved to me in the hand»in:- 
est manner on this occasion ; told nie he 
was asliamed of the high ^ense I scenx-d to 
entertain of so small an obligation, of an ac- 
tion to whicli his duty as a Christian, anil 
his honour as a man, obliged him. Fn^ni 
this time I lived in greaf familiarity with 
this man, whom I regarded as my protector, 
which he professed himself ready to le ou 
all occasions, expressing the utmost aMior- 
rence of tlie captain's brutality, especially 
that shown towards me, and the tendcruess 
of a parent for the preservation of my vir- 
tue, lor which I was not myself more wlici- 
tous than he ^^ppeared. He was, indeed, 
the only man I had hitherto met, since my 
unliapny departure, who did not endeavour 
by all liis words, looks, and actions, to as- 
sure me, he had a liking to my unibrtunate 
person. The rest seeming desirous of sa- 
crificing the little beauty they complimented, 
to their desires, without the least considera- 
tion of the ruin, which 1 earnestly repn*- 
sented to them, they were attempting to 
bring on me and on my future repose. 

*Inow passed several days pretty free 
from the captain's molestation, tdl one fatal 
night.' Here, perceiving Heartfree grew 
pale, she comforted him by an assurance, 
tiiat Heaven had preserved her chastity, 
and again had restored her unsullied to loi 
arms. She continued thus : * Perhaps I 
give it a wronj^ epittiet in the word fatal ; 
but a wretcheonight, I am sure I may caB 
it, for no woman, who came off viclorioitN 
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night, I My, having drunk his spirits high 
with punch, in company with the purser, 
who was the only man in the ship he admit- 
ted to his table, the captain sent fiiP me into 
his cibin ; whither, though unwillini^, I was 
obliged to go. We were no sooner alone 
together, than he seized me by the hand, 
and after afironting my ears with discourse 
which I am unable to repeat, he swore a 
great oath, that his passitm was to be dal- 
ned with no longer; thall must not expect 
to treat him in the manner to which a set 
of blockhead landmen submitted. None of 
your coquette airs, therefore, with me, ma- 
dam, said he, for I am resolved to have you 
this night. No struggling nor squalliiiijr, for 
both will be impertinent. The first man 
who otftTS to come in here, I will have his 
skin fleaM off at the gang.vay. He then 
attempted to pull me violently towards his 
bed. I threw myself on my knees, and 
with tears and entreaties besought liis com- 
passion ; but this was, I found, to no pur- 
pose : I then had recoui-se to threats, and 
endeavoured to frighten him with the con- 
sequence ; but neither had this, though it 
seemed to stai^jger him more than the other 
methoJ, sufficient force to deliver me. At 
last a stratagem came into my head, of 
which my pLTceiving him reel, gave me the 
first hint. I entreated a moment's reprieve 
only, when collecting all the spirits I could 
muster, I put on a constrained airof gayety, 
anJ told him with an affectionate laugh, lie 
was the roujihest lover I had ever met with, 
and thai I believed I was the first woman 
he had ever piid his addresses to. Addres%eSy 
said he, d — n your dresses^ I want to undress 
you, I then begged him to let us drink some 
punch toirether; for that I loved a can as 
well as hiupelf, and never would grant the 
fuviMir to any man till I had drank a hearty 
glass with him. O! said he, if that l)eall, 
you shall have punch enou|]^h to drown 
vouraelf in. At which words he rung the 
Dsll, and ordered in a gallon of that liquor. 
I was in the mean time obli,ged to suffer his 
nauseous kisses, and some rudeness which I 
had i^.-e:il difficulty to restrain within mode- 
rate b'lun Is. When the punch came in, he 
took up the bowl and drank my health os- 
tentatiously, in such a quantity that it con- 
sid jrahlv advanced my scheme. I followed 
him with bumpers, as fast as possible, and 
was myself obliged to drink so much, that at 
another time it would have staggered my own 
reason, but at present it did not affect me. 
* At length, perceiving him very tar gone, 
I watched an opportunity, and ran out of 
the cabin, resolving to seek protection of the 
•ea, if I could find no other; but heaven 
was now graci(»usly pleased to relieve me ; 
for in liis attempt to pursue me, he reeled I 
Itackwards, and falling down the cabin 
stairs, he dislocated his shoulder, and so . 



bruised himself, that I was not only pre* 
served that night from any danger ofroy 
intended ravisljer, but the accident threw 
him into a tever, which endangered his life; 
and whether he ever recovered or no, I am 
not certain ; fbr, during his delirious fits, the 
eldest lieutenant commanded the ship. Tfiis 
was a virtuous and a brave fellow, who had 
been twenty-five years in that post witliout 
being able to obtain a ship, and had seen 
several lK)ys, the bastards of noblemen, put 
over his head. One day, wliile the ship re- 
mained under his command, an English 
vessel, bound to Cork, passed by ; myself 
and my friend, who had formerly lain' two 
days in irons on my account, went on board 
this ship with the leave of the good lieu- 
tenant, who made us such presents as he 
was able, of provisions, and congratulating^ 
me on my delivery from a danger to which 
none of the ship's crew had been strangers, 
fie kindly wished us boUi a safe voyage.' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

In which Jdrs, Heartjree continues the rdaticn rf 
her adventures. 

* The first evening after we were aboard 
this vessel, which was a brir^antine, we be- 
ing then at no very great distance from the 
Madeiras, the most violent storm arose from 
the north-west, in which we presently lost 
l)oth our masts ; and indeed, death now 
presented itself as inevitable to us. — I need 
not tell my Tommy what were then 
my thoughts. Our danger was so great, 
that the captain of the ship, a proSessed 
atheist, bet<M)k himself to prayers, and the 
wfiole crew, alxindoning themselves for lost, 
fell with the utmost eagerness to the empty- 
ing a cask of brandy, not one drop of wiiich, 
they swore, should ^»e fxilluted with salt 
water. 1 observed here, my old friend dis- 
played less courage than I expected from 
him. He seemed entirely swallowed up in 
despair. But, heaven In? praised ! we were 
all at last preserved. The storm, after above 
eleven hours' continuance, l>egan to abate, 
and by degrees entirely ceased ; but left us 
still n>llingat the mercy of the waves, which 
carried us at their own pleasure to tfie 
south east, a vast number of leagues. Our 
crew were all dead dnmk witli the brandy 
which they had taken such care to preserve 
from the sea : but, indeed, liad they been 
awake, their labour would have been of 
very little service, as we had lost all our 
rigging; our brigantine being reduced to a 
naked hulk only. In this condition, we 
floatetl about tliirty liours, till, in the midst 
of a very dark niijht, we spird a liiilit, wliich, 
seeming to ap]>roacli us, grew so larjre, that 
our sailors c/>ncluded it to be the lantern of 
a man of war; but \vU^^'««^^^\^^>«:^\>c«w\«^ 
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ounelves with the hopes of our deliverance 
from this wretched situation, on s sudden, 
to our {^at concern, the light entirely dis- 
appeared, and lef\ us in a despair, increased 
by the remembrance of those pleasin^r ima- 
gmations with which we had entertained 
our minds during its ap{x^a^ance. The rest 
of the night we passed in melancholy con- 
jectures on the light which had deserted us, 
which the major part of the sailors concluded 
to be a meteor. In this distress we had one 
comfort, which was, a plentiful store of pro- 
vision ; this so supported the spirits of the 
sailors, that they declared, had they but a 
tuSicicnt quantity of brandy, they cared not 
whether tliey saw land fur a month to come : 
but, indeed, we were much nearer it than 
we imagined, as we perceived at break of 
day ; one of the most knowing of the crew 
declared we were near the nmtinent of 
Africa ; but when we were within three 
leagues of it, a siTond violent storm an)fie 
from the north, so that we again gave over 
all hopes of nafety. This storm was not 
quite so outragi'ous as the former, but of 
much longer continuance, for it lanted near 
three days : and drove us an immense 
number of leagues to the south. 

"We were within a league of the shore, 
expecting every moment our ship to be 
dashed to pieces, when the tempest ceased 
all on a sudden ; but the waves still con- 
tinued to roll like mountains, and before the 
sea recovered its calm motion, our ship was 
thrown so near land, that the captam or- 
dered out hi.s boat, declaring he had scarce 
any hopes of saving her; and indeed we 
had not quitted her many minutes, iK'fore 
we saw the justice of his apprehensions ; 
for she struck atrainst a rock, and imme- 
diately sunk. The bt^haviour of the sailors 
on this occasion verv much atlectetl me, thev 
beheld their ship perish with the tenderness 
of a lover or a parent, they i5|^>ke of her as 
the fondest husband would ut his wife ; and 
manv of them, who seemed to have no tears 
in their composition, shed them pientifully at 
her sinking. Tlie captain himself cried out. 
Go thy trny, charming Molly, the sea never 
devoured a lovelier morseL If I have fifty 
vesseU^ I shall never love another like thee. 
Poor flut, I shall remember thee to my dyinf^ 
day. Well, the l>oal now conveyed us all 
safe to shore, where we landed with verv 
little difficult V. It was now about noon, 
and tlie rays of the sun, which descended 
almost perpendicular on our heads, were 
extremely hot and troublesome. However, 
we travelled through this extreme heat 
about five miles over'a plain. This brought 
us to a vast woo<l, which extended itself as 
f:ir as we could see both to the right and 
lcf\, and seemed to me to put an entire end 
to our progress. Here we decreed to rest 
and dine on the prov'ittou 'w\Ac.Yv "^e W^ 



brou^t from the thip, of which we had 
sufficient for very few meals ; our boat being 
so overloaded with people, tliat we had very 
little room for luggage of any kind. Our 
repast was salt pork broiled, which the 
keenness of hunger made so delicious to my 
companions, that they fed very heartily 
upon iL As for myself, the fatigue of my 
body, and the vexation of my mind, had » 
thoroughly weakened me, that I was almost 
entirely deprived of appetite ; and the ut- 
most dexterity of the most acconiplished 
French cook would have been inefiectual, 
had he endeavoured to tempt roe with 
delicacies. I thouglit myself very little a 
gainer by my late escape from the* tempest, 
by which I seemed only to have exchanged 
the element in which f w^as presently to die. 
When our company had sufficiently, and 
indeed very plentifully, feasted themeelvei, 
they resolved to enter the wood, and en- 
deavour to pass it, in expectation of finding 
some inhabitants, at least some provision. 
We proceeded tlierefbre in the following 
order : one man in the front with a hatchet 
to clear our way, and two others foIk)wed 
him with guns to protect the rest from wild 
l)easts ; tlien walked the rest of our com- 
pany, and, last of all, tlie captain hinif^lf, 
being armed likewise with a gun, to delend 
us from any attack behind, in the rear, I 
think you call it. And thus our whole 
company, being Iburteen in nimiber, tra- 
velled on, till night overtook us, without 
seeing any thing, unless a few birds, 
and some very insignificant animals. We 
rested all night under tlie covert of some 
trees, and indeed, we very little wanted 
shelter at that season, the heat in the day 
l>eing the only inclemency we had to cum- 
1)at with in this climate*. I ciinnot help 
telUng you, my old friend lay still nearest to 
me on the ground, and declared lie tvouW 
be my protector should any of the sailors 
offer rudeness ; but I can acquit them of 
any such attempt ; nor was I ever afiromed 
by any one, more than with a coarse ex- 
pression, proceeding rather from the rough- 
ness and ignorance of their educ^ition, than 
from any abandoned principle, or want of 
humanitv. 

* W'e had now proceeded very little way 
on our next day's march, when one of the 
sailors having skipt nimbly up a hill, with 
the assistance of a speaking trumpet in- 
formed us, that lie saw a town a very little 
way off. This news so comforted me, and 
gave me such strength, as well as spirits, 
that, with the help of my old friend, and 
another, who sufiered me to lean on thems 
I, with much difficulty attained the summit; 
but was so absolutely overcome in climbing 
it, that I had no longer sufficient strenirth to 
support my tottering limbs, and was obliged 
Ao Wj myself again on the grtwnA ; nor 
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could tbey prevsil on me to underttke de- 
leending tnrouffh a very thick wood into a 
plain, at the end of which indeed appeared 
•ome houses, or rather huts ; but at a much 
greater distance than the sailor had assured 
us. The little way, as he had called it, 
seeming to me full twenty miles, nor was it, 
I believe, much less.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

' The captain declared he would, without 
delay, proceed to the town before him ; in 
which resolution he was seconded by all the 
crew ; but when I could not be persuaded, 
Bor was I able to travel any farther, before 
1 had rested myself, my old friend protested 
he would not leave me, but would stay be- 
hind as my guard ; and, when I had reu-esh- 
ed mvself with a little repose, he would 
attend me to the town, which the captain 
promised he would not leave before he had 
■een us. 

* They were no sooner departed, than 
(having first thanked my protector for his 
care ofme) 1 resigned myself to sleep, which 
immediately closed my eyelids, ana would 
probably have detained me veiy long in his 
gentle dominion, had 1 not Men awaked 
with a squeeze by the hand bv my guard ; 
which I at first thought intended to alarm 
me with the danger of some wild beast ; but 
I soon perceived it arose from a softer mo- 
tive, and that a gentle swain was the mily 
wild beast I had to apprehend. He began 
now to discbse his passion in the strongest { 
manner imaginable ; indeed, with a warmth 
rather beyond that of both my former lovers; 
but as yet without any attempt of absolute 
force. On mv side, remonstrances were 
made in more bitter exclamations and revil- 
ing s than I had used to any, tiiat villain 
Wild excepted. I told him he was the basest 
and most treacherous wretch alive ; that his 
having cloaked his iniquitous designs under 
the appearance of virtue and friendship, 
added an ineffable degree of horror to them ; 
that 1 detested him ofall mankind the most ; 
and, could 1 be brought to yield to prosti- 
tution, he should be the last to enjoy the 
ruins of my honour. He suffered himself 
not to be provoked by this language, but 
only changed his method of solicitation from 
flattery to bribery. He unripped the hninf 
of his waistcoat, and puUea forth several 
jewels; these, he said, he had preserved 
tfom infinite danger to the happiest purpose, 
if I ooukl be won by them, i rejected them 
often, with tlie utmost indignation, till, at 
\Ut^ casting my eye, rather by accident 
timn design, on a <Uamond necklace, a 
thought, Gke lightning, ehot through my 
am, and in an instant I itmcmberM that 



this was the very necklace vott had aold thff 
cursed count, the cause or all our misfor- 
tunea. The confusion of ideas into which 
this surprise hurried me, prevented me 
reflecting on the villain w1k> then stood be- 
fore me : but the first recollection presently 
told me, it could be no other than the count 
himself, the wicked tool of Wild's barbarity. 
Grood heavens what was then my condi- 
tion! How shall I describe the tumult of 
passion which then laboured in my breast ! 
However, as 1 was happily unknown to him, 
the least suspicion on his side was altoge- 
ther impossible. He imputed, therefore, uie 
eagerness with which I gazed on the jewels 
to a veiy wrong cause, and endeavoured to 
put as much additional soAness into his 
countenance as he was able. My fears were 
a little quieted, and I was resolved to be 
very liberal of promisea, and hoped so tho- 
roughly to persuade him of my venahty, 
that he might, without any doubt, be drawn 
in to wait the captain and crew's return, 
who would, I was very certain, not only pre^ 
serve me from his violence, but secure the 
restoration of what you had so cruellv been 
robbed of. But alas! 1 was mistaken.^ Mrs. 
Heartfree again perceiving symptoms of the 
utmost disquietude in her husband's coun- 
tenance, cned out, * My dear, don't you ap- 
prehend any barm. — But, to deliver you as 
soon as possible from your anxiety.— \yrhen 
he perceived I declined the warmth of his 
addresses, he begj^d me to consider; he 
changed at once his voice and features, and, 
in a very difierent tone from what he liad 
hitherto afiected, he swore I should not de- 
ceive him as I had the captain ; that fortune 
had kindly thrown an opportunity in Us 
way, which he was resolved not foolishly to 
lose; and concluded with a violent oath, 
that he was determined to enjoy me that 
moment ; and therefore, I knew the conse- 
quence of resistance. He then caught me 
in his arms, and began such rude attempts, 
that I screamed out with all the force I could, 
though I had so little hopes of being res- 
cued ; when there suddenly rushed fbrth 
from a thicket a creature, which, at his first 
appearance, and in the hurry of spirits I 
then was, I did not take for a man; but 
indeed, had he been the fiercest of wild 
beasts, I should have rejoiced at his de- 
vouring us both. I scarce perceived he had 
a musket in his hand, before he struck my 
raviriier such a blow with it, that he felled 
him at my feet He then advanced with a 
sentle air towards me, and told me in French 
he was extremely ^ad he had been luckilv 
present to m^ assistance. He was naked, 
except his middle and his feet, if I call a 
body so, which was covered with hair aW 
most equal to any beaat whatever. Indeed, 
his appearance waa so horrid in my eyet, 
that the firiendahii^ bt lA]iii6«s«tL'a»fc^v^^«<^ 
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as his courteoui behaviour, «nild not en- 
tirely remove the dread 1 had coneeived flt>m 
his wire. 1 betieve he saw this very visi- 
bly ;Tor he begged me not to be fri^tened, 
since whatever accident had brousht me 
tUther, 1 should have reason to thank hea- 
ven for meeting him, at whose hands I might 
assure myself of the utmost civility and pro- 
tecli(»n. In tlie midst of all this consterna- 
tion, I lisd spirits enough to take up the 
casket of jewels which the villain, in falling, 
had dropped out of his hands, and convey^ 
it into my pocket My deliverer telling me, 
that I seenoed extremely weak and faint, de- 
sired me to refresli myself at his little hut, 
which he said was hard by. If his demea- 
nour had been less kind and obliging, my 
desperate situation must have lent me con- 
fidence, for sure the sitemativc could not be 
doubtful, whether I should rather trust this 
msn, who, notwithstandinff his savage out- 
side, expressed so much devotion to serve 
me, which at least I was not certain of the 
fiilsehood of, or should abide with one whom 
1 so perfectly well knew to be an accom- 
plished villain. I, therefore, committed my- 
self to his ffuidance, though with tears in my 
eyes, and begged him to have compassion 
on my innocence, which was absolutely in 
his power. He said, the treatment he had 
been witness of, which, he supposed, was 
from one who had broken his trust towards 
me, sufficiently iustified my suspicion ; but 
begged me to dry my eyes, and he would 
soon convince me, that I was with a man 
of different sentiments. The kind accents 
which accompanied these words, ffave me 
some comfort, which was assisted by tlie 
repossession of our jewels, by an accident, | 
strongly savouring of the disposition of Pro- 
vidence in my favoiur. 

* We lei\ the villain weltering in his blood, 
though beginning to recover a little motion, 
and walked together to liis hut, or rather 
cave ; for it was under groimd, on the side 
of a hill ; the situation was very pleasant ; 
and, from its mouth, we overlooked a larce 
plain, and the town I had before seen. As 
soon as I entered it, he desired me to sit 
down on a bench of earth, which served him 
for chairs, and then laid before me some 
fruits, the wild product of tliat country, one 
or two of which had an excellent flavour. 
He likewise produced some baked flesh, a 
little resembling that of venison. He then 
brought forth al)ottle of brandy, which, he 
said, had remained with him ever since his 
settling there, now above tliirty years ; du- 
ring all which time he had never opened it, 
his only liquor being water; that he had 
reserved this bottle as a cordial in sickness ; 
but, he thanked Heaven, he had never yet 
h^ occasion for it. He tlien acquainted me 
tbm he was a hermit ; that he had been 



wife, whom he deariy bved» but eould nol 
preserve from perishing; on which aeeount, 
he had resolvea never to return to Franee, 
which was his native country, but to devote 
himself to prayer, and a holy life, pbeing all 
his hopes in the blessed expectation of meet- 
ing that dear woman again in Heaven, 
where, lie was convinced, she waa now a 
saint, and an interceder for him. 

' He said, he had exchanged a watch with 
the king of that country, whom he described 
to be a very just and eood man, for a gun, 
some powder, shot and ball ; wi^ which be 
sometimes provided himself food, but more 
generally used it in defending himself against 
wild beasts ; so that his diet was chiefly of 
the vegetable kind. He told me many more 
circumstances, which I may relate to you 
hereafler : but to be as concise as possible 
at present, he at length greatly comlbrted 
me, by promising to conduct me to a sea- 
port, where I might have an opportunity to 
meet with some vessels trafiicking for siavei, 
and whence I might once more commit 
myself to that element, which, though I had 
already suffered so much on it, I must again 
trust, to put me in possession of all I kived. 

* The character he gave me of the inhabi- 
tants of ^e town we saw below us, and of 
their kinf, made me desirous of being con- 
ducted Either ; especially as I very much 
wished to see the captain and saik>r8, who 
had behaved very lundly to mc, and with 
whom, notwithstanding all the civil beha- 
viour of the hermit, I was rather easier in my 
mind than ak)ne with this single man; but he 
dissuaded me greatly from attempting such 
a walk, till I had recruited my spirits with 
rest, desiring me to repose myself on his 
couch or bank, saying, that he himsell 
would retire without the cave, where be 
would remain as m^ guard. I accepted this 
kind proposal ; but it was long before I could 
procure any slumber : however, at length, 
weariness prevailed over my fears, and I en* 
joyed several hours sleep. W hen I awaked, 
I found my faitliul sentmel on his post, and 
ready at my summons. This behaviour in- 
fused some confidence into me, and I now 
repeated my request, Uiat he would go with 
me to the town nelow ; but he answered, it 
would be better advised to take some repast 
before I undertook the journey, which I 
should find much bnger than it appeared. 
I consented, and he set forth a greater va- 
riety of fruits than before, of which I ate 
very plentifully ; my collation being ended, 
I renewed the mention of my walk; but he 
still persisted in disstiading me, telling me 
that I was not yet strong enough ; that I 
could repose myself no w^here with greater 
safety, than in his cave; and tliat, for his 
part, lie could have no greater happiness 
than that of attending me, adding, with a 
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:oither, mors than all the gifU of fortune. 
You may imagine, I hegan now to entertain 
suspicions ; mit he presently removed all 
doubt, by throwing hmuelf at my feet, and 
expressing the warmest passion for me. I 
should have now sunk with despair, had he 
not accompanied these professions with the 
most vehement protestations, that he would 
never offer me any other force but that of 
entreaty, and that he would rather die the 
most cruel death by my coldness, than gain 
the highest bliss by becoming the occasion 
of a tear of sorrow to these bright eyes, 
which, he said, were stars, under whose 
benign influence alone, he could enjoy, or 
indeed suffer life.' She was repeating many 
more compliments he made her, when a 
horrid uproar, which alarmed the whole 
ffate, put a stop to her narration at present 
It is unpossible for me to give the reader a 
better idea of the noise which now arose, 
than by desiring him to imagine i had the 
hundred tongues the poet once wished for, 
and was vocSerating from tbem all at once, 
by hoUowing, scolSng, crying, swwing, 
bellowing, and in short, by every different 
articulation which is within the scope of the 
human oigan. 

CHAPTER X. 

Ji horribU uproar in the gate. 

But, however great an idea the reader 
may hence conceive of this uproar, he will 
think the occasion more than adequate to 
it, when he is informed, that our hero, (I 
blush u> name it,) had discovered an injuiy 
done to his honour, and that in the tenderest 
point — ^in a word, reader, (for thou must 
know it, though it ffive thee the greatest 
horror imaginable,) lie had caught Fire- 
blood in the arms of his lovely Lctitia. 

As the generous bull who having long de- 
pastured among a number of cows, and 
thence contracted an opinion, that these 
cows are all his own proper^, if he beholds 
another bull bestride a cow within his walks, 
he mars aloud, and threatens instant ven- 
geance with his lioms, till the whole parish 
are alarmed with his bellowing: not with 
less noise, nor less dreadful menaces, did the 
fury of Wild burst forth, and terrify the 
whole gate. Long time did rage render his 
voice inarticulate to the hearer ; as when, 
at a visiting day, fifleen or sixteen, or per- 
haps twice as many females of delicate but 
shrill pipes, ejaculate all at once on difierent 
subiects, all is sound onlv, the harmony en- 
tirely melodious indeed, but conveys no idea 
to our ears ; but at length, when reason be- 

gm to get the better m lus passion, which 
tter being deserted by his breath, began a 
ittle to retreat, the following accents leaped 
aver the hedge of his tee£, or rather the 



ditch of his gums, whenee those hed^e- 
stakes had kx^ since by a patten been &- 
placed in battle, with an amazon of Drury. 
* * — ^Man of honour ! doth this become 
a friend? Could I have expected such « 
breach of all the laws of honour from thee, 
whom I had taught to walk in its paths r 
Hadst thou chosen any other way to injure 
my confidence, I could have forgiven it; 
but this is a stab in the tenderest part, a 
wound never to be healed, an injury never 
to be repaired ; for it is not only the loss of 
an agit^eable companion, of tlie affection of 
a wi^, dearer to my soul than life itself, it 
is not tliis loss alone I lament : this loss is 
accompanied with disarace, and with dis- 
honour. Tlie blood of the Wilds, which 
hath run with such uninterrupted purity 
through so many generations, tiiis blood is 
foulec^ ia contaminated : Hence flows my 
tears, hence arises my grief. This is tlie 
injury never to be redreissed, nor ever to be 
with honour forgiven.' — * My — in a Irand- 
box,' answered Fireblood, ' here is a noise 
about your honour. If the mischief done 
to your bk)od be all you complain of, I am 
sure you complain of nothing ; for my blood 
is as good as ^ours.' — * You have no con- 
ception,' replied Wild, < of the tenderness 
of honour ; you know not how nice and de- 
licate it is in both sexes : so delicate, that 




wronged your honour. Have you not often 
tokl me, that the honour of a man consisted 
in receiving no affront from his own sex, 
and that of a woman in receiving no kind- 
ness from ours. Now, sir, if I have given 
you no affront, how have I injured your ho- 
nour ?' — * But doth not every thing,' cried 
Wild, * of the wife, belong to the husband ? 
A married man, therefore, hath his wife's 
honour as well as his own, and by injuring 
hers, you injure his. How cruelly you have 
hurt me in this tender part, I need not re- 
peat; the whole gate knows it, and the 
workl shalL I willapplv to Doctors Com- 
mons for my redress against her, I will shake 
off as much of my dishonour as I can, bj 
parting with her ; and as for you, expect to 
hear of me in Westminster-hall; the mo- 
dern method of repairing these breaches, 
and of resenting this aflront.' — ' D— n jrour 
eyes,' cries Fireblood, * I fear you not, nor 
do I believe a word you say.' — * Nay, if you 
affront me personally,' says Wild, * another 
sort of resentment is prescribed.' At wMch 
word, advancing to Firebk)od, he presented 
him with a box on the ear, which the youth 
immediately returned, and now our hero 
and his friend fell to boxing, though with 
some difficulty, both being ineumber^ with 

* Th« buguming of hit tp^ceh u UmC. 
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the ehaiat which they wore between their 
legs. A few blows ptned on both sidet, 
before the gentlemen, who stood by, stepped 
in and parted the combatants: and now 
both parties having whispered each other, 
that, if thev outlived the ensuing sessions, 
and escaped the tree, the one should give, 
and the other should receive satis&ctioo, 
in single combat, they separated, and the 
gate soon recovered its former tranquillity. 
Mrs. Heartiiee was then desired by the 
justice and her husband both, to conclude 
her story, which she did in the words of the 
next chapter. 



CHAPTER XI. 

TV eondwkn rf Jtfrt . Hmrtfit^t dheni w re t, 

' If I mistake not, I was interrupted just as 
I was beginning to repeat some of the com- 
pliments made me by the hermit,' — ' Just as 
you had finished them, I believe, madam,' 
aaid the justice. * Very well, sir,' said she, 
' 1 am sure I have no pleasure in the repeti- 
tion. He concluded then with tellling me, 
though I was, in his eves, the most charming 
woman in the world, and might tempt a 
saint to abandon the wajrs of holiness, yet 
my beauty inspired him with a much ten- 
derer affection towards me, than to purchase 
any satisfaction of his own desires with my 
misery ; if, therefore, I could be so cruel to 
him, to reject his honest and sincere address, 
nor could submit to a solitary life with one, 
who would endeavour by all possible means, 
to make me happy, I had no force to dread ; 
for that I was as much at my liberty, as if 
1 was in France, or England, or any other 
free country. I repulsea him with the same 
civility with which he advanced ; and told 
him, that as be professed great regard to re- 
ligion, I wasconvinced he would cease fhom 
all farther solicitation, when I informed him, 
that if I had no other objection, my own in- 
nocence would not admit of ray hearing him 
on this subject, for that I was married. — He 
started a uttle at that word, and was for 
some time silent ; but at length recovering 
himself^ he began to urge the uncertainty of 
my husband's being alive, and the proba- 
bility of the contrary; he then spoke of 
marriage as of a civil policy only ; on which 
head he urged many arguments not worth 
repeating, and was growing so very eager 
and importunate, that I know not whimer 
his passion might have hurried him, had not 
three of the sailors, well armed, appeared 
at that instant in sii^ht of the cave. I no 
sooner saw them, than, exulting with the 
utmost inward joy, I told him my com- 
panions were come for me, and that I must 
now take my leave of him ; assuring him, 
that I would always remember, with the 
most gnitef^l acknowledgment, the favours 



I had reeeiTed at hbhandii He fetcheda 
very heavy ngh, and, aqueexiiig me ten- 
derly by the hand, he saluted my lips with 
a little more eagerness than the Europesn 
Mdutations admit d*; and tokl me, be should 
likewise remember my arrival at his cave to 
the last day (^ his life ; adding— O that be 
couUi there spend the whole in the eompaaj 
of one whose bright eyes had kindkd— ; 
but I know you will think, sir, that we v»- 
men k>ve to repeat the compliments made 
us, I will therefore omit them. In a word, 
the saibrs being now arrived, I quitted 
him, with some compassion for the letoo- 
tance with which he parted finom me, and 
went forward with my companiona. 

< We had proceeded but a very few paeei 
before oneofme saik>rs said to his comrades: 
D — ^n me. Jack, who knows whether yoa 
feUow hath not some good flip in hia cave ; 
I innocently answered, the poor wretch bad 
only one bottle of brandy. ** Hath he so," 
cxw the saUcr, « Tore George we will taste 
It; and, so saying, they immediately re- 
turned back, and myself with them. We 
found the poor man prostrate on the ground, 
expressing all the symptoma of miaeiy sad 
lamentation. I told him in French (for the 
sailors could not speak that language) what 
they wanted. He poinied to Uie place 
where the bottle was deposited, saying, they 
were welcome to that, and whatever eke 
he had ; and added, he cared not if they 
took his life also. The sailors searched the 
whole cave, where finding nothing iDore 
which they deemed worth weir taking, they 
walked off with the bottle, and immediately 
emptying it, without offering me s drop, 
they proceeded with me towards the town. 

'In our way, I observed one whii^ 
another, while he kept his eye steadfiutly 
fixed on me. This gave me some uneasineaa: 
but the other answered, ^ No, d — n me, the 
captain will never forgive us ; b»ides, we 
have enough of it among the black women, 
and, in my mind, one colour is aa good as 
another." This was enough to give me vio> 
lent apprehension : but I heard no more of 
that kind, till we came to the town, where, 
in about six hours, I arrived in safety. 

' As soon as I came to the captain, he in- 
quired what was become of my friend, roesn- 
ing the viUanous count. When he was in- 
formed by me of what had happened, be 
wished me heartily joy of my dehveiy, and, 
expressing the utmost abhorrence of such 
baseness, swore if ever he met him he would 
cut his throat ; but indeed we both conclud- 
ed, thai he had died of the blow which the 
hermit had given him. 

* I was now introduced to the chief ma- 
gistrate of this country, who was desirous 
of seeing ane. I will give vou a short de- 
scription of him : He was cKoaen (as is the 
custom tliere) for his superior bravery snd 
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wkdcmL flki power is entirely absolute 
4«riBg his continuance ; but, on the first de- 
yiation from equity and justice, he is liable 
|0 be deposed and punished by the people, 
the elders of whom, once a year, assemole, 
to examine into his conduct. Besides the 
imnger which these examinations, which are 
▼erv strict, expose him to, his office is of 
such care and trouble, that nothing but that 
festless love of power, so predominant in 
the mind of man, could maxe it the object 
of desire ; for he is indeed the only slave of 
«11 the natives of this country. lie is obli- 
ged, in time of peace, to hear the complaint 
of every person in his dominions, and to 
render hmi justice. For which purpose 
every one may demand an audience of nim, 
unless diuing the hour which he is allowed 
for dinner, when he sits alone at the table, 
and is attended, in the most public manner, 
with more than European ceremony. This 
4t done to create an awe and respect towards 
lum in the eye of the vulgar ; but, lest it 
•hould elevate him too much in his own 
opinion, in order to his humiliation, he re- 
•ecives every evening in private, from a kind 
of beadle, a gentle -kick on his posteriors ; 
besides which, he wears a ring in hts nose, 
aomewhat resembling that we ring our piss 
with, and a chain round his neck, not unlike 
that worn by our aldermen ; both which, I 
•uppose, to be emblematical, but heard not 
the reasons of either assigned. There are 
many more particularities among this peo- 
ple, which, when I have an opportunity, I 
vuiy relate to you. The secona day aher 
mv return from court, one of his officers, 
whom they call Schach Pimpach, waited 
upon me, and, by a French interpreter who 
lives here, informed me, that the chief ma- 
^trate liked my person, and offered me an 
immense present, if I would suffer him to 
enjoy it ; (this is, it se^ms, their common form 
of making love.) I rejected the present, and 
never heard aiw further solicitation ; for, as 
it is no shame for women here to consent at 
the first proposal, so they never receive a 
•econd. 

' I had resided in this town a week, when 
the captain informed me, that a number of 
slaves who had been taken captives in war, 
were to be guarded to the sea side, where 
they were to be sold to the merchants, who 
traded in them to America ; that if I would 
embrace this opportunity, I might assure 
myself of finding a passage to America, and 
thence to England ; 'acquainting me at Uie 
•ame time, that he himself intended to go 
with them. I readily agreed to accompany 
him. The chief, heins advertised or our 
designs, sent for us both to court, and with- 
out mentioning a word of love to me, hav- 
ing presented me with a very rich jewel, of 
le« value, he said, than my chastity, took a 
very civil leave, recommending me to the 



care of heaven, and ordering us a large sup- 
ply of provisions for our journey. 

* We were provided with mules for our- 
selves, and what we carried with us, and, in 
nine days, reached the sea shore, where we 
found an English vessel ready to receive 
both us and the slaves. We went aboard 
it, and sailed the next day with a fair wind 
for New England, where 1 hoped to set an 
immediate passage to the Old : but Provi- 
dence was kinder than my expectation : for 
the third day afler we were at sea, we met 
an English man of war, homeward bound ; 
the captain of it was a very good-natured 
man, and agreed to take me on board. I 
accordingly took my leave of my old friend 
the master of tlie shipwrecked vessel* who 
went on to New England, whence he in- 
tended to pass to Jamaica, where his own- 
ers lived. I was now treated with great ci- 
vility, had a little cabin assigned me, and 
dined every day at the captain's table, who 
was indeed a very pliant man, and, at 
first, made me a tender of his afiections ; 
but when he found me resolutely bent to 
preserve myself pure and entire for the best 
of husbands, he grew cooler in his addresses, 
and soon behaved in a manner veiy pleas- 
ing to me, regarding my sex only so far as 
to pay me a £ference, which is very agree- 
abletous alL 

' To conclude my story : I met with no 
adventure in this passage at all worth rela- 
ting, till my landing at Gravesend, whence 
the captain brought me in his own boat to 
the Tower. In a short hour after my arri- 
val, we had that meeting, which, however 
dreadful at first, will, I now hope, by the 
good offices of the best of men, whom hea- 
ven for ever bless, end in our perfect happi- 
ness, and be a strong instance of what I am 
persuaded is the surest truth, that Paovi- 
DKirca WILL, sooHEa oa later, peocues 

THE FEUCJTT OF THE VIETUOUS AIID INITO- 
CENT.' 

Mrs. Heartfree thus ended her speech, 
having before delivered to her husband the 
jewels, which the count had robbed him of^ 
and that presented her by the African chief, 
which Last was of immense value. The 
good magistrate was sensibly touched at 
her narrative, as well on the consideration 
of the sufferinjn she had herself undergone, 
as for those of her husband, which he had 
himself been innocently the instrument of 
bringing upon him. That worthv man, 
however, much rejoiced in what he had 
already done for his preservation, and pro- 
mised to labour with the utmost interest 
and industry, to procure the absolute par- 
don, rather of his sentence, than of his guilt, 
which, he now plainly discovered, was a 
barbarous and false imputation. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Thf hUan mmyu It IhianltmrUianif o»XAT- 

BvT we have already perhnpfi detsincil 
our reader too long in this relation, from tin' 
conaideration of our hero, who daily gnvt 
the most exBlled pixiuls of grealncBS, in 
cakiiing ihe ^ig; and in exactions on lliv 
dtnuirs; which latter now grew so ereal, i.e. 
corrupted in tlicir morals, ttiat tfiey apol^i' 
with the utmoat contempt of what tjie \m\- 
gur call honenty. The greatest character 
among Uicm, was that ot a pickpocket, or, 
in truer language, aJUr ; and the only cen- 
■ure waa nant of dexterity. As to virtue, 
emidness, and such like, ihcy were the ol>- 
jecbi of mirlh and derisinn, and all Newgate 
was a complete collection of pHgi, every 
man being aesiroua to pick hia iieishbourH 
pocket, and every one was as sensible tliat 
nis neighbour was as ready to uick his; e,ii 
tiiat (which ia almiwt incrediMc) aa gre^ii 
rofuery waa daily committed within t}jL' 
walls of Newgale bb without. 

The glory resulting from these actions nl 
Wild, probably animated the envy of his 
enemicB against him. The day of his tri.1l 
now approached ; ibr which, as Socrati^s 
did, he prepared himself; but not weakly 
and foOHshfy, like that philosopher, with 
patience end resignation; but with a goiid 
number of lalae witneasea. However, aa 
success is not always proportioned to Itm 
wisdom of him who endeavours to attain it j 
snare we more sorry tlian ashamed to i«late, 
that OUT hero was, notwithstanding hia ut- 
most caution and prudence, convicted, aiid 
wntenced to a death, which, when we con- 
sider not only the great men who have suf- 
fered it, but the much larger number of 
those, whine highest honour it hath been to 
merit it, we cannot call otherwise than ho- 
nourable. Indeed, those whohaveunluckily 
missed it, seem all their days to have l:i- 
boured in vain to attain an end, which for- 
tune, fur reasons only known to herself, haih 
thought proper to deny tliem. Without aiiv 
&rther preface then, our hero was sentenct'ii 
to be hanged by the neck ; but whatever 
was to be now hia fate, he might console 
himself that be had perpetrated what 

Nee Judieu in, n*c i{m^ 

Nee poUril femmi, nae adu atnlcrB nUulu. 

For my own part, I confess 1 look on tiii? 
death of hanging to be aa proper for a hero 
aa any other; and I solemnly declare, that 
had Alexander the Great been hanged, ii 
would not in the least have diminished iriy 
respect lo his memoiy. Provided a herii 
in this life doth but execute a sufficient 
quantity of mischief ; provided he be bill 
well and heartily cursed by the widow, the 
orphan, the poor, and the oppressed, (tlic 
sole rewardn, as manj axrthQTsWvc Wlterly 



^tnwnted both in prow and mac, ofgrtfr / 
ness, i. e. priggwn,) I think it avails iinle *, 
of what nature his death be, whether it be 
1^ the axe, the halter, or the sword. Soet ' 
names will be always sure of living to MS- ' 
terity, andof enjoying that fame which Uwj 
\ Kioriuusly and eagerly coveted ; for, ae- 
irdingtu a oauT dramatic poet, 



Not morv mrrirH from coed tbui cril denk. 
Th' upirini jouth Ihil fir'd lb' Ephtiiui itmm, 
Oullivei inluiiii the pioui Taol wbs nu^ il. 
Our hero now susth 
of his enemies would 
tlierefore, betook himself 10 that true iir>- 
port of i^reatness in affliction, a bottle ; by 
means ot' which he was ensbled to cune, 
and Hwear, and bully, and brave his &lt. 
Other comfort indeed he had not mutb; 
for not a single friend ever came near him. 
Hia wite, v^iuse trial was deferred to the 
sessions, visited him but once, wbn 
she platfued, tormented, and upbraided him 
cnieBy, that he forbade the keeper em 
admit her again. The Ordinary of New- 
gate had Aequent conferencea with hia, 
and greatly woukl it embellish our histcin, 
coulJwe record all which that good mu 
delivered on these occasions; but unhap- 
pily we could procure only the substance (^ 
single conference, which was taken dowa 
_i short hand by one who overheard iL ffe 
shall transcribe it, therefore, exactly in tte 
; form and words we received it; nor 
Nt help regarding it aaooe of tbemoit 
lua pieces, which either ancient or mo- 
dem history hath recorded. 



CHAPTER xnr. 

ASdi^e Mviitittlu OrtH-n 1^ }ff»t^t.mi 
Mr. JoiuUn WUd Iti Grtmt: in wtfeHb 
nhittU 0/ iath, imnuiiU^t}!, mi Mtr pm 
ntiuri.antayl'BwJIfhtndUdhlluJtmit. 

OaDnriiT. Good morrow lo you, «r; I 
hope you rested well last night. 

JoBATHiB. D nedill,8ir. Idresmrf 

confoundedly of hanging, that itdistutb- 
ed my sleep, , , ■ i. 

OKDiHiaT. Fie upon it. You should be 
more resigned. 1 wish you would make a 
little better use of those instructionB wMeh 
I have endeavoured to inculcate bio yon, 
and particubrly last Sunday, and from tbae 
words : T^^M who do nii $haO go fnto ett^ 
tatting fire, prepared for Ike devil and Ut 
angeU. I undertook to show you first, wbil 
is meant by ■vaaLASTino naa ; and se- 
condly, who were th« DBvit abd bis w* 
OELS," I then proceeded to drsw some a*- 
ferenees from the whole ;* in which 1 aa 
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aightily deodved, if Ididnotoonvinoe yoa, 
Ihat you younelf was one of those ihgbli ; 
and, consequently, must expect btkeulst- 
IHG nax to be your portion in the other 
woiid. 

JoNATHAH. Faith, doctor, I remember 
very little of your inferences ; for I fell 
asleep soon afleryour naminff the text: but 
did you preach this doctrine uien, or do you 
repeat it now in order to comfort me ? 

OmDnrART. I do it, in order to bring you 
to a true sense of your manifold sins, and, 
by that means, to induce you to repentance. 
Indeed, had I the eloquence of Cicero, or of 
Tully, it would not be sufficient to describe 
the pains of hell, or the joys of heaven. 
The utmost that we are taught is, that ear 
hath not heard, nor can heart conceive. Who 
then would, for the pitiful consideration of 
the riches and pleasures of this world, for- 
feit such inestimable happiness ! Such jojrs ! 
Such pleasures! Such delights! Or who 
would run the venture of such misery, which, 
but to think on, shocks the human under- 
sf andinff ! Who, in his senses, then, wouki 
prefer the latter to the former? 

JoHATHAF. Ay, why, indeed ! I assure 
you, doctor, I had much rather be happy 
than miserable. But^ * * 



OmDiNAmT. Nothing can be plainer. St. 



Jonathan. 
one convinced 



no man 






opportunity 



my 



• If 

lives of • 
whereas 
sure the cler^ * 

* better informed 
• all manner of vice • • • 

OsDiHABT. • are • atheist • deist • 
ari • • cinian • hanged • • burnt • • oiled 

• oasted. • • ♦ dev •bis an • • •ell fire • • 
temal d • • • tion. 

Jonathan. You • • to frij^hten me out of 

/ wits : but the good • • w, I doubt not, 
more merciful thanhis wicked • • If I should 
believe all you say, I am sure I should die 
in inexpre^ible horror. 

OmoiNAar. Despair is sinful. You should 
place your hopes m repentance and grace ; 
and though it is most true, that you are in 
danger of the judgment, yet there is still 
room for mercy; and no man, unless ex- 
communicated, is absolutely without hopes 
of a reprieve. 

Jonathan. I am not without hopes of a 
reprieve from the cheat yet : I have pretty 
good interest ; but if I cannot obtain it, you 
shall not frighten me out of my courasre ; I 
will not die Tike a pimp. D — n me, what is 



* This part wan so blotted, that it was illegible. 



death? It it nothing but to be widi Platw 
and with Cesars, — as the poet says, and all 
the other great heroes of antiquity. • 

OaniNABT. Ay, all this is very true ; but 
life is sweet, fi>r all that; and i had rather 
live to eternity, than go into the company 
of any such heathens, who are, I doubt not, 
in hell, with tlie devil and his angels ; and, 
as little as you seem to apprehend it, you 
may find yoiuwlf there before you expect 
it Where then will be your tauntings and 
vour vauntings, your boastings and your 
braggings ? i ou will then be ready to give 
more for a drop of water than you ever gave 
for a bottle of wine. 

Jonathan. Faith, doctor, well minded. 
What say you to a bottle of wine. 

OaDiNAST. I will drink no wine with an 
atheist. I should expect the devil to make 
a third in such company; for, since he 
knows you are his, he may be impatient to 
have his due. 

Jonathan. It is your business to drink 
with the wicked, in order to amend them. 

OaDiNAST. I despair of it; and so I con* 
sign you over to the devil, who is ready to 
receive you. 

Jonathan. You are more unmereifiil to 
me than the judge, doctor. He recommend* 
ed my.soul to heaven ; and it is your office 
to show me the way thither. 

OaoiNAar. No; the gates are barred 
against all revilers of the clergy. 

Jonathan. I revile only the wicked ones, 
if any such are, which cannot afiect you, 
who, if men were preferred in the church 
by merit only, would have lon^ since been 
a bishop. Indeed, it mifht raise any good 
man's indignation, to oraerve one of yoiur 
vast learning and abilities obliged to exert 
them in so low a sphere, when so many of 
your inferiors wallow in wealth and pre-* 
ferment 

OsDiNAST. Why, it must be confessed, 
that there are bad men in all orders ; but 
you should not censure too generally. I 
must own, I might have expected higher 
promotion ; but! have learned patience and 
resignatk>n : and I would advise vou to the 
same temper of mind ; which it you can 
attain, I know you will find mercy ; nay, I 
do now promise you, you wilL It is true, 
you are a sinner ; but your crimes are not 
of the blackest die : you are no murderer, 
nor guilty of sacrilege. And if you are 
guilty of thefl, you make some atonement 
by sufiering for it, which many others do 
not Happy it is, indeed, for those few 
who are octccted in their sins, and brought 
to exemplar v punishment for them in this 
world. So far, thercforc, from repining at 
your fate wlien you come to the tree, you 
'should exult and rejoice in it : and to say 
the truth, I question whether, to a wise msja 
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the cataitiophe of muy of those who die 
by a halter, is not more to be envied than 
pitied. Nothing is so sinful as sin, and 
murder b the greatest of all sins ; it follows, 
that whoever commits murder is happy in 
suffering for it; if, therefore, a man who 
commits murder is so happv in dying ibr it, 
how much better must it be for you, who 
have committed a less crime. 

JovATBAM. All tliis is veiy true ; but let 
us take a bottle of wine to cheer our snirits. 

OaniKAaT. Why wine? Let me teAyou, 
Mr. Wild, there is nothing so deceitful as the 
spirits given us by wine. If you must drink, 
let us have a bowl of punch; a liquor I the 
rather prefer, as it is no where spoken against 
in the scripture, and as it is more wholesome 
for the gravel, a distemper with which I am 
grievously afflicted. 

JoNATHAjr. (Having called for a bowL) I 
ask your pardon, doctor ; I should have re- 
membered that punch was your favourite 
liquor. I think you never taste wine while 
there is any punch remaining on the table. 

OaDiNAKT. I confess, I )o3k, on punch to 
be the more eligible Ikiuor, as well for the 
reasons I have oefore mentioned, as like- 
wise for one other cause, viz. it is the pro- 
perest for a draught. I own I took it a 
tittle unkind of you to mention wine, think- 
ing you knew my palate. 

Jonathan. You are in the right ; and I 
will take a swingeing cup to your being 
made a bishop. 

Ordinart. And I will wish you a re- 

Srieve in as large a draught. Come, don't 
espair ; It is yet time enough to think of 
dying; you have good friends, who very 
probably may prevail for you. I have 
known many a man reprieved, who had less 
reason to expect it. 

Jonathan. But if I should flatter myself 
with such hopes, and be deceived, what then 
would become of my soul ? 

Ordinary. Pugh ! Never mind your soul, 
leave that to me : I will render a good ac- 
count of it, I warrant you. I have a sermon 
in my pocket, which may be of some use 
to you to hear. I do not value myself on 
the talent of preaching, since no manouffht 
to value himself for any gif\ in this world : 
but, perhaps, there are not many such ser- 
mons. But to proceed, since we have no- 
thing else to do till the punch comes. My 
text is the latter part or a verse only. — To 
the ChreeJa foousunrss. The occasion of 
these words was principally that phik)sophy 
of the Greeks, which at that time tmd over- 
run great part of the heathen world, had 
poisoned, and as it were, puffed up their 
minds with pride, so tliat they disreoarded 
all kinds of doctrine in comparison of their 
own; and however safe, and however 
sound the learning of others might be, yet, 
if it any wise oantnydkted thnc own lawi, 



custmni^ and raeeiviBd opinioMi MMf vm 
if, tl M fisl /«r tis. It WM to the Greeb 

FOOUSHNRSS. 

In the former part, therefore, of my din 
course on these words, I shall principaly 
confine myself to the laying open ana d^ 
monstrating the ffreat emptiBeas and ^^uijT 
of this ph3o0ophy, with which these idle 
and absurd sopnislts were to prmidly blawn 
up and elevated : 

And here I shall do two thing*} Fknt, I 
shall expose the matter; and aeeondly, thf 
manner of this absurd phiJoaophy. 

And first, for the first of tneae, namehr, 
the matter. Now, here we may retort the 
unmannerly word, which our adversaiiet 
have audaciously thrown in our faces; for 
what was all this mighty matter of phiioao- 
ph^, this heap of knowledge, which was to 
onng such large harvests of honour to thoie 
who sowed it, and so greatly and noUy \» 
enrich the ground on which it (eU; wbit 
was it but FoousBNRSs? An inconsistent 
heap of nonsense, of abeurditiea and oontn- 
dictions, bringing no ornament to the mind 
in its theory, nor exhibiting any uaefulwai 
to the body in its practice. What were ill 
the sermons and the sayings, the &bles tad 
the morals, of all these wise men, but, to^ 
use the word mentioned in my text once 
more, itMLiSHNRSS ? What was their mat 
master, Plato, or their other ^reat Gght, 
Aristotle ? Both fools ; mere quibbkrs and 
sophists, idly and vainly attached to certain* 
ridiculous notions of their own, founded nei- 
ther on truth nor on reason. Their whole 
works are a strange medley of the {[reatett 
falsehoods, scarce covered over with thr 
colour of truth : their precepts are neither 
borrowed from nature nor guided by reasoD ^ 
mere fictions, serving omy to evince the 
dreadful height of human pride; in one 
word, FOOUSHNRSS. It may be, perhaps, 
expected from me, that I should give some 
instances from their works to prove this 
charge ; but as to transcribe every passs^ 
to my purpose, would be to transcrioe their 
whole works, and as, in such a plentiful- 
crop, it is difficult to chooee, instead of tres- 
passing on your patience, I shall conclude 
this first head with asserting, what I have 
so fully proved, and what may indeed be 
inferred from the text, that the philosophy 
of the Greeks was foolishnrss. 

Proceed we now, in the second place, to 
consider the manner in which this inane 
and simple doctrine was propagated. And 
here — but here the punch, by entering 
awaked Mr. Wild, wm> was &8t asleep, and 
put an end to the sermon; nor coiud «e 
obtain any further account of the eonvem^ 
tion which passed at this interview.. 
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CHAPTER \IV. 

WUdprouedt to the hightst eoiuvmmatkn of 

kunun 0EKATVKS8. 

Tax day now grew nigh, when our flreat 
man was tm exemplify the last and noblest 
met of greatness, by which any hero can 
signalize himself. This was the day of ex« 
ecution, or consummation, or apotheosis, 
(for it is called by different names,) which 
was to give our hero an opportunity of 
facing death and damnation, without any 
fear m his heart, or at least without betray- 
ing any symptoms of it in his countenance. 
A completion of greatness, which is heartily 
to be wished to every great man ; nothing 
being more worthy of lamentation, than 
when fortune, like a lazy poet, winds up 
her catastrophe awkwardly, and bestowing 
too little care on her fidh act, dismisses the 
hero with a sneaking and private exit, who 
had, in the former part of the drama, per- 
formed such notable exploits, as must pro- 
mise to every good judge among the spec- 
tators a noble, public, and exalted end. 

But she was resolved to commit no such 
error in -this instance. Our hero was too 
much and too deservedly her favourite, to 
be neglected by her in his last moments : 
mecorcungly, ail efforts (or a reprieve were 
vain ; and the name of Wild stood at the 
head of those who were ordered for exe- 
cution. 

From the time he gave over all hopes of 
life, his conduct was truly great and admi- 
rable. Instead of showing any marks of 
dejection and contrition, he rather infused 
more confidence and assurance in his looks. 
He spent most of his hours in drinking with 
his friends, and with the good man above 
commemorated. In one of these compo- 
tations, being asked whether he was afraid 

to die, he answered, * D n me, it is only 

to dance without music* Another time, 
when one expressed some sorrow for his 
misfortune, as he termed it, he said, with 
great fierceness, ' A man can die but once.' 
Again, when one of his intimate acquaint- 
ance hinted his hopes that he would die like 
a man, he cocked his hat in defiance, and 
cried out, greatly, * Zounds! who's afraid ?' 

Happy would it have been for posterity, 
could we have retrieved any entire conver- 
sation which passed at this season, espe- 
cially between our hero and his learned 
comforter; but we have searched many 
pasteboard records in vain. 

On the eve of his apotheosis. Wild's lady 
desired to see him, to which he consentecl. 
This meeting was at first very tender on 
both sides ; but it could not continue so ; 
for unluckily some hints of former miscar- 
riages intervening, as particularly when she 
ssked him, how he could have used her so 
barbarously once, as calling her b— , and 



whether such language became a many 
much leas a gentleman, Wild flew into a 
violent passion, and swore she was the vilest 
of b — R, to upbraid him at such a season, 
with an unguarded word, spoke k)ng ago. 
She replied, with many tears, she was weU 
enough served for her folly in visiting such 
a brute ; but she had one comfort, however, 
that it would be the last time he could ever 
treat her so ; that indeed she had some obli- 
gation to h^, for that his cruelty to her 
would reconcile her to the fate he was to- 
morrow to suffer ; and, indeed, nothing but 
such brutality could have made the con- 
sideration of his shameful death, (so Uiis 
weak woman called hanging,) which was 
now inevitable, to be borne even without 
madness. She then proceeded to a reca- 
pitulation of his faults in an exacter order, 
and with more perfect memory than one 
would have ima^ned her capable of; and it 
is probable, would have rehearsed a com- 
plete catalogue, had not our hero's patience 
failed him, so that with the utmost fury and 
violence he caught her bv the hair, and 
kicked her as heartily as his chains would 
suffer him, out of the room. 

At length, the morning came, which for- 
tune, at his birth, had resolutely ordained 
for the consummation of our hero's GasAT- 
NESs : he had himself, indeed, modestly de- 
clined the public honours she intended him, 
and had taken a quanti^ of laudanum, in 
order to retire quietly oft of the stage ; but 
we have already observed, in the course of 
our wonderful history, that to struggle 
against this lady's decrees, is vain and impo- 
tent : and whether she hath determined vou 
shall be hanged or be a prime minister, it is 
in either case lost labour to resist Lauda- 
num, therefore, bein^ unable to stop the 
breath of our hero, which the fruit of hempi* 
seed and not the spirit of poppy-seed, was 
to overcome, he was at the usual hour at* 
tended by the proper gentlemen appointed 
Cot that purpose, and acquainted ttiatthe 
cart was ready. On this occasion he ex.- 
erted that greatness of courage, which hath 
been so much celebrated in other heroes ; 
and knowing it was impossible to resist, he 
gravely declared he would attend them. 
He then descended to that room where the 
fetters of great men are knocked off, in a 
most solemn and ceremonious manner. 
Then shaking hands with his friends, (to 
wit, those who were conducting them to the 
tree,) and drinking their healths in a bumper 
of brandy, he ascended the cart, where he 
was -no sooner seated, than he received the 
acclamations of the multitude, who were 



highly ravished with his greatness. 
Tl 



he cart now moved slowly on, being 
preceded by a troop of horse-guards, bearing 
javelins in their hands, through streets lined 
with crowds, all admiring tfie great beha 
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▼iour of our hm, wlw nde ob. •ometimai 
•iglndn^ sometimes swesring, sometimes 
singing or whistling, as his humour vsried. 

Wlien he oame to the tree of gbry, he 
was welcomed with an universal shout of 
the people, who were there assembled in 
prodi|nou8 numbers, to behold a sight much 
more rare in populous cities than one would 
reasonably imagine it ahould be, vix. the 
proper catastro^ie of a great man. 

But thou^ envy was, thn>ugh fear, 
oblige^ to jom the general voice in applause 
on Uiis occasion, Uiere were not wanting 
some wlio maligned this completion of glory, 
which was now about to be fulfilled to our 
hero, and endeavoured to prevent it by 
knocking him on the head, as he stood under 
the tree, while the ordinary was performing 
his last office. They tlierefore began to 
batter the cart with stones, brick-bats, dirt, 
and all manner of mischievous weaponn, 
some of which, erroneously plaving on tlie 
robes of the ecclesisstic, made him so expe- 
ditious in his repetition, that with wonder- 
ful alacritv, he had ended almost in an in- 
stant, and conveyed himself into a place of 
safety, in a hackoev coach, where he waited 
the conclusmn witn a temper of mind, de- 
scribed in these verses, 

Sutre man magno, turbantibut nuora Tentb, 
£ terra alteriin magnum spectare laborem. 

We must not, however, omit one circum- 
stance, as it serves to show the most admi- 
rable conservation of character in our hero 
to his last moment, which was, that whilst 
the ordinary was busy in his ejaculations, 
Wild, in the midst of the shower of stones, 
&,c which played upon him, applied his 
hands to the parson's pocket, and emptied 
it of his bottle-screw, which he carried out 
of the world in his hand. 

The ordinary being now descended from 
the cart, Wild had just opportunity to cast 
his eyes around the crowd, and to ^ve them 
a hearty curse, when immediately the horses 
moved on, and with universal applause, our 
hero swung out of tliis world. 

Thus feU Jonatlian Wild the Great, by 
a deatli as glorious as his life had Ix^n, and 
which was so truly agi-eeable to it, that the 
latter must have been deplorably maimed 
and imperfect without the former ; a deatli 
which hath been alone wanting to complete 
the characters of several ancient and mo- 
dern heroes, whose histories would tlien 
have been read witli much greater pleasure 
bv the wisest in all ages. Indeed, we could 
almost wish, that whenever Fortune seems 
wantonly to deviate from her purpose, and 
leaves her work imperfect in this particular, 
the historian would indulge himself in the 
license of poetry and romance, and even do 
a violence to truth, to oblige his reader with 
a page, which must be the most delightful 



in aO h» histaiy, tad wfaieli eodd Micr 
fiiil of produdnff an instructiiiff moraL 

Narrow minas may poarib^ have mat 
reason to be ashamei of gmng this iny 
out o€ the world, if their conaeienoes eu 
fly in their faces, and assure them they ban 
not merited such an honour ; but he rntol 
be a Ibol who is ashamed of beiiiff han«d, 
who is not weak enough to be aanamM of 
having deserved it. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The ekmrocier rf our ken, mtd the 

lAtf JUftory. 

Wb will now endeavour to draw the chi- 
racter of this Great Man ; and by bringini 
together those several features as it werea 
his mind, which lie scattered up and dowa 
in this history, to present our readers with a 
perlect picture of^ greatness. 

Jonathan Wild had every qualification 
necessary to form a great man. As his 
most powerful and predominant pasnoa 
was ambition, so nature had, with consum- 
mate propriety, adapted all his ikcultiei to 
the attaining those ^orious ends to which 
this passion directed him. He was extremely 
ingenious in inventing designs; artful in 
contriving the means to accomj^sh his pur- 
poses, and resolute in executing (hem : fbr 
as the most exquisite cunning, and most un- 
daunted boldness, qualified him for any un- 
dertaking ; so was he not restrained by any 
of those weaknesses which disappoint the 
views of mean and vulgar souls, and which 
are comprehended in one ^neral term of 
honestv, which is a corruption of hokostt, 
a word derived from what the Greeks oiQ 
an ass. He was entirely free from thoee 
low vices of modesty and good-nature^ 
which, as he said, implied a total negation of 
human greatness, and were the only quali- 
ties which absolutely rendered a man inca- 
pable of making a considerable figure in the 
world. His lust was inferior only to hit 
ambition; but, as for what simple people 
call love, he knew not what it was. Hit 
avarice was immense ; but it was of the 
rapacious, not of the tenacious kind ; his 
rapaciousness was indeed so violent, that 
nothing ever contented him but the whole ; 
for, however considerable the share was, 
which his coadjutors allowed him of a booty, 
he was restless in inventing means to make 
himself master of the smallest pittance re- 
served by them. 

He said, laws were made for the use of 
prigs only, and to secure their property; 
they were never therefore more perverted, 
than when their edge was turned against 
these ; but that this generally happened 
through their want ofsufficient dexterity 
The cnaracter which he most valued him 
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urifupoD, and ivluch he priiid(MQy honoured 
in otherti was <hat of hypocriay. His opi- 
nioa was, that no one could carry priggum 
verv far without it ; ibr which reaaon, he 
aaid, there was little greatness to he expected 
in a man who acknowledged his vicee ; hut 
always much to he hop^ from him, who 
professed great virtues; wherefore, thoush 
oe would always shun the person whom ne 
discovered guuty of a good action, yet he 
was never deterred hy affood character, 
which was more commonly the effect of 

Erofession than of action : ibr which reason, 
e himself was always very liberal of honest 
professions, and hacl as much virtue and 
floodness in his mouth as a saint; never in 
tne least scrupling to swear by his honour, 
even to those who knew him the best ; nay, 
thouffh he held good-nature and modesty m 
the highest contempt, he constantly prac- 
tised tne affectation of both, and recom- 
mended this to others, whose welfare, on his 
own account, he wished well to. He laid 
4own several maxims, as the certain me- 
thods of attaining greatness, to which, in 
his own pursuit of it, he constantly ad- 
hered. As, 

I. Never to do more mischief to another, 
than was necessary to the effecting his 
purpose ; for that mischief was too pre- 
cious a thing to be thrown away. 

S. To know no distinction of men from affec- 
tion ; but to sacrifice all with equal rea- 
diness to his interest. 

3. Never to communicate more of an afiair 
than was necessary, to tlie person who 
was to execute it. 

4. Not to trust him who hath deceived you, 
nor who knows he hath been deceived by 
you. 

5. To forgive no enemy ; hut to be cau- 
tious and often dilatory in revenge. 

$. To shun poverty and distress, and to ally 
himself ss close as possible to power and 
riches. 

7. To maintain a constant gravity in his 
countenance and behaviour, and to affect 
wisdom on all occasions. 

8. To foment eternal jealousies in his gang, 
one of another. 

9. Never to reward any one equal to his 
merit; but always to insinuate that tlie 
reward was above it 

10. That all men were knaves or fools, and 
much the greater number a composition 
of both. 

II. That a ffood name, like money, must be 
parted witli, or at least greatly risked, in 
order to bring the owner any advantage. 

13. That virtues, like precious stones, were 
easily counterfeited ; that the counterfeits 
in both cases adorned the wearer equally, 
and that very few had knowledge or dis- 
cernment sufficient to distinguish the 
counterfeit jewel from the real. 



IS. That many men were vidone by not 
goin^ deep enough in roguery; aa in 

fammg, any man may be a koeer who 
oth not play the whole game. 

14. That men proclaim their own virtues, 
as shopkeepers expose their goods, in 
order to profit by them. 

15. That tlie heart was the proper seat of 
hatred ; and the countenance, of a fiction 
and friendship. 

He had many more of the same kind, all 
eaually good with these, and which were, 
after his decease, found in his studv, as the 
twelve excellent and celebrated ruin were, 
in that of king Charles the First ; for he had 
never promu%ated them in his lifetime, not 
having them constantly in his mouth, as 
some grave persons have the rules of virtue 
and morality, without paying the least re- 
gard to them in tlieir actions : whereas, our 
hero, by a constant and steady adherence to 
his rules, in conforming every thing he did 
to them, acquired at length a settled habit 
of walkini^ by them, till at last he was in no 
danger of inadvertently going out of the 
way; and by these means, he arrived at 
that degree of greatness, which few have 
eaualled ; none, we may say, have exceed- 
ed: for, though it must lie alk>wed that 
there have been some few heroes, who have 
done greater mischiefs to mankind, such as 
those who have betraved the liberty of their 
country to otliers, orliave undermined and 
overpowered it themselves ; or conquerors, 
who have impoverished, pillaged, sacked, 
burnt, and destroyed the countries and cities 
of their fellow-creatures, from no other pro- 
vocation than that of glory, L e. as the tragic 
poet calls it. 



-a priyilege to kill, 



A lUtrnf temptation to do brarelj ill ; 

yet if we consider it in the light wherein 
actions are placed in this line, 

Lstius est, quotiet magno tibi cooftat hooettum, 

when we see our hero, without the least as- 
sistance or pretence, setting himself at the 
head of a ^ng, which he had not any sha- 
dow or right to govern ; if we view him 
maintaining absolute power, and exercising 
tyranny over a lawless crew, contrary to aU 
law, but that of his own will ; if we consi- 
der him setting up an open trade publicly, 
in defiance not only of the laws of his coun- * 
try, but of the common sense of his coun- 
trymen ; if we see him first contriving the 
roobery of others, and again the defrauding 
the very robbers of that booty which they 
had ventured their necks to acquire, and 
which, without any hazard, they might have 
retained : here, sure, he must appear admi- 
rable, and we may challenge not only the 
truth of history, but almost the latitude of 
fiction, to equal his glory. 
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Nor had beany of those flaws in his cha- 
racter, which, though they have been com- 
mended by weak writers, nave (as I hinted 
in the beginninff of this history) bv the ju- 
dicious reader, been censured and despised. 
Such was the clemency of Alexander and 
Ceesar, which nature haUi as grosslv erred 
in giving them, as a p inter would, who 
should dress a peasant m rubes of state, or 
give tlie nose, or anv other feature of a Ve- 
nus, to a satyr. Wliat had tlie destrovers 
of manldnd, that slorious pair, one of whom 
came into the wond to usurp tlie dominion, 
and abolish the constitution of his own 
country ; tlie other to conquer, enslave, and 
rule over the whole world, at least as much 
as was well known to liim, and tlie short- 
ness of hii life would give him leave to 
visit ; what had, I say, such as these to do 
with clemency ? Who cannot see the absur- 
dity and contradiction of mixing such an 
ingredient with those noble and great qua- 
Uties I have before mentioned. Now, in 
Wild, every thing was truly great, almost 
without alloy, as Ss imperfections (forsure- 
y some small ones he had) were only such 
as served to denominate him a human crea- 
ture, of which kind none ever arrived at 
consummate excellence; but surelv his 
whole behaviour to his friend Heartiree is 
a convincing proof, that the true iron or 
steel greatness of his heart was not debased 
by any sofler metal. Indeed, while great- 
ness consists in power, pride, insolence, and 
doing mischief to mantind ; — to speak out 
— while a great man and a great n)gue are 
synonymous terms, so long shall Wild stand 
unrivalled on the pinnacle of oaEATirass. 
Nor must we omit here, as the finislung of 
his character, what indeed ought to be re- 
membered on his tomb or his statue, tlie 
conformity above mentioned of his death 
to his life; and that Jonathan Wild the 
Great, afler all his mighty exploits, was, 
what so few great men can accomplish — 
hanged by the neck till he was dead. 

Having thus brought our hero to his con- 
clusion, it may be satisfactory to some read- 
ers (for many, I doubt not, carry their con- 
cern no farther than his fate) to know what 
became of Heartfrec. W^e shall acquaint 
tliem, therefore, that his sufferings were 
now at an end ; that the good magistrate 
easily prevailed for his pardon, nor was 
contented till he had made him all the repa- 
ration he could for his troubles, though the 
share he had in bringing these upon him, 
was not onlv innocent, but, from its motive, 
laudable, file procured the restoration of 
the jewels from the man-of-war, at her re- 
turn to Elngland, and, above all, omitted no 
labour to restore Heartfree to his reputa- 
tion, and to persuade his neighbours, ac- 
quaintance, and customers of his innocence. 
When the commisidon of Vxmknivicy was 




, Heartfree had a eoondcnbie 

remaining; for the diamond presented Is 
his wife was of prodigious vmlue, and infi- 
nitely recompensed the loss of those Jewdi 
which Miss Straddle had disposed m, Bt 
now set up a^ain in his trade ; compaaooa 
for hia unmerited misfortunes brought hini 
many customers among those who had tny 
regard to humanity ; and he hath, bv indm- 
try joined with parsimony, amassed a con- 
siderable fortune. His wife and he are now 
ffrown old in the purest love and friendship; 
out never had anotlier child. Friendij 
married his ekler daughter at the age of 
nineteen, and became hjs partner in trade. 
As to the younger, she never would listen 
to tlie addresses of any lover, not even of a 
young nobleman, who offered to take her 
with two thousand pounds, which her father 
would have willingly produced, and indeed 
did his utmost to persuade her to the match; 
but she refused absolutelv, nor would gi\'e 
any other reason when Heartfree preised 
her, than that she had dedicated her daj^ 
to his service, and was resolved no other 
duty should interfere w^lth that which she 
owed the best of fathers, nor prevent her 
from being the nurse of his old age. 

Thus Heartfree, his wife, his tw^o daugh- 
ters, his son-in-law, and his granddiildren, 
of which he had several, live all together in 
one house ; and that with such amity and 
affection towards each other, that they are 
in the neighbourhood called the family of 
love. 

As to all the other persons mentioned in 
ihis history, in the light of greatness, they 
had all the fate adapted to it, being everjr j 
one hanged by the neck, save two, viz. ] 
Miss Tlieodosia Snap, who was transported 
to America, where slie was pretty well mar- 
ried, reformed, and made a good wife ; and 
the count, who recovered of the wound be 
had received from the hermit, and made his 
escape into France, where he committed a 
robbery, was taken, and broke on the wheel. 

Indeed, whoever considers the common 
fate of great men, must allow, they well de- 
serve, and hardly earn, that applause which 
is given them iJy the world ; for, when we 
reflect on the labours and pains, the cares, 
disquietudes, and dangers, which attend 
their road to greatness, we may say with the 
divine, that a man may go to heaven %nih 
halfthepains which it costs him to purchase ^^ 
helL To say the tnith, the worid have this' 
reason at least to honour such characters as 
that of Wild : that while it is in the jjower 
of every man to be perfectly honest, not one 
in a thousand is capable of "being a complete 
rogue ; and few indeed there are, who, if 
they were inspired with the vanity of imi- 
tating our hero, would not, aAer much fruit- 
less pains, be obliged to own themselves in- 
ferior to Mr. JoN ATHAK WiLD THX GeKAT. 
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